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PREFACE 

THE  Immigration  Commission,  after  three  years  of 
investigation,  reached  the  conclusion  that  our  immi- 
gration policy  "should  be  based  primarily  upon  economic  or 
business  considerations/'  This  concKision  has  determined 
the  scope  of  the  present  book :  it  treats  immigration  solely 
as  an  economic  question.  For  the  same  reason  the  dis- 
cussion is  confined  to  European  immigration,  Oriental 
inmiigration  being  viewed  by  many  students  primarily  as 
a  race  question^  which  reaches  out  beyond  the  domain  of 
economics. 

The  author  gratefully  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to 
Mr.  William  W.  Bishop,  superintendent  of  the  Reading 
Room.  Library  of  Congress,  who  obligingly  placed  at  his 
disposal  the  exceptional  facilities  of  the  Library;  to  Mr. 
W-  W.  Husband,  secretary  of  the  Immigration  Commission, 
who  courteously  "gave  him  access  to  the  proof  sheets  of  the 
reports  of  the  Commission,  in  advance  of  their  publication; 
and  to  the  young  men  and  women  who  assisted  him  in  the 
preparation  of  the  material  for  this  book. 

I.  A.  H. 

WASHmcTON,  D.  C  July  23*  1912. 
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PART  I 


SXnCMAEY   REVIEW 


IT  is  the  purpose  of  this  review  to  state  briefly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  busy  reader  the  results  of  our  inquiry  into 
the  various  phases  of  the  immigration  question.  Such  a 
summary  must  necessarily  be  dogmatic  in  form.  Every 
proposition  is  advanced  here,  however,  merely  as  a  theorem* 
whose  demonstration  is  presented  in  its  proper  place,  in 
another  part  of  the  book. 

It  is  recognized  on  all  sides  that  the  present  movement  for 
restriction  of  immigration  has  a  purely  economic  object :  the 
restriction  of  competition  in  the  labor  market.  Organized 
labor  demands  the  extension  of  the  protectionist  policy  to 
the  home  market  in  which  "hands"— the  laborer's  only 
commodity — ^are  offered  for  sale.  The  advocates  of  restric- 
tion believe  that  every  immigrant  admitted  to  this  country 
takes  the  place  of  some  American  workingman.  At  the 
inception  of  the  restrictionist  movement,  in  the  80 *s  and  the 
early  90*3,  they  were  avowedly  opposed  to  immigration  in 
general.     The  subsequent  decline  of  immigration  from  the 
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IT  is  the  purpose  of  this  review  to  state  briefly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  busy  reader  the  results  of  our  inquiry  into 
the  various  phases  of  the  immigration  question.  Such  a 
summary  must  necessarily  be  dogmatic  in  form.  Every 
proposition  is  advanced  here,  however,  merely  as  a  theorem, 
whose  demonstration  is  presented  in  its  proper  place,  in 
another  part  of  the  book. 

It  is  recognized  on  all  sides  that  the  present  movement  for 
restriction  of  komigration  has  a  purely  economic  object:  the 
restriction  of  competition  in  the  labor  market.  Organized 
labor  demands  the  extension  of  the  protectionist  policy  to 
the  home  market  in  which  "hands'* — the  laborer's  only 
commodity^ — are  offered  for  sale.  The  advocates  of  restric- 
tion believe  that  every  immigrant  admitted  to  this  country 
takes  the  place  of  some  American  workingman.  At  the 
inception  of  the  restrictionist  movement,  in  the  8o's  and  the 
early  90*5,  they  were  avowedly  opposed  to  immigration  in 
general.  The  subsequent  decline  of  immigration  from  the 
British  Isles,  Germany,  and  the  Scandinavian  coxmtries 
and  the  increase  of  immigration  from  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europe  have  diverted  the  attack  from  immigration  in  general 
to  "the  new  immigration**  from  Southern  and  Eastern 
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."^  '•jBurope  and  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  Turkey.    Yet  while  the 
'  root  of  all  evil  is  now  sought  in  the  racial  makeup  of  the  new 
.%'\  ..'•      immigration,  as  contrasted  with  the  old,  every  objection  to 
;'./:^*.'' '  the  immigrants  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Exirope  is  but 

;.,  ":'•  an  echo  of  the  complaints  which  were  made  at  an  earlier  day 

against  the  then  new  immigration  from  Ireland,  Germany, 
and  even  from  England.     Three  quarters  of  a  century 
ago,  as  to-day,  the  only  good  immigrants  were  the  dead 
immigrants. 
There  is  no  real  ground  for  the  popular  opinion  that  the 
-     immigrants  of  the  present  generation  are  drawn  from  a 
poorer  class  than  their  predecessors.    It  is  a  historical  fact 
that  prior  to  1 820  the  great  majority  of  the  immigrants  were 
J    too  poor  to  prepay  their  passage,  which  never  cost  as  much 
as  $50  per  steerage  passenger;  the  usual  way  for  a  poor  man 
to  secure  transportation  for  himself  and  family  was  to  con- 
tract to  be  sold  into  servitude  after  arrival.    The  next  gene- 
ration of  immigrants  was  not  much  better  off.    According  to 
contemporary  testimony,  the  millions  of  Irish  and  Germans 
who  came  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  were 
'  ignorant  and  accustomed  to  a  very  low  standard  of  living. 

Since  the  races  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  have 
t  become  predominant  among  immigrants  to  the  United 

i  States,  the  steerage  rates  have  been  doubled,  the  increase 

being  equivalent  to  a  heavy  head  tax.  The  higher  cost  of 
transportation  must  have  raised  the  financial  standard 
of  the  new  immigration,  as  compared  with  the  immigrants 
of  the  70*s  and  the  early  8o's.  This  inference  is  borne  out 
by  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  is  much  lower 
among  the  immigrants  than  among  their  countrymen  who 
remain  at  home.  Illiteracy  is  generally  the  effect  of  pov- 
erty. The  higher  literacy  of  the  immigrant  may  be  accep- 
ted as  evidence  that  economically  the  immigrant  must  be 
above  the  average  of  his  mother  country. 

The  complaint  that  the  new  immigrants  do  not  easily 
"assimilate"  is  also  as  ol4,as  immigration  itself.  To-day 
the  Germans  are  reckoned  by  courtesy  among  the  "  English- 
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speakiiig  races,"  But  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  growth  of  German  colonies  in  all  large  cities 
caused  the  same  apprehension  in  the  minds  of  their  Ameri- 
can contemporaries  as  the  Jewish,  the  Italian,  and  the  Slav 
colonics  of  our  day.  Statistics  show,  however,  that  the  new 
immigrant  races  number  among  them  as  large  a  percentage 
of  English-speaking  persons  as  the  Germans  who  have  lived 
in  the  United  States  the  same  length  of  time. 

The  only  real  difference  between  the  old  immigration  and 
the  new  is  that  of  numbers.  To  the  workman  who  com* 
plains  that  he  has  been  crowded  out  of  his  job  by  another, 
it  would  a£ford  little  comfort  to  feel  that  the  man  who  had 
taken  his  place  was  of  Teuton  or  Celtic,  rather  than  of 
Latin  or  Slav  stock.  The  true  reason  why  the  "old  immi- 
gration" is  preferred  is  that  there  is  very  much  less  of  it. 

As  stated,  the  demand  for  restriction  proceeds  from  the 
assumption  that  the  American  labor  market  is  overstocked 
by  immigration.  Comparative  statistics  of  industry  and 
population  in  the  United  States  show,  however,  that  immi- 
gration merely  follows  opportunities  for  employment.  In 
times  of  business  expansion  immigrants  enter  in  increasing 
numbers;  in  times  of  business  depression  their  numbers 
decline.  The  immigration  movement  is  further  balanced 
by  emigration  from  the  United  States.  As  a  rule»  the  causes 
which  retard  immigration  also  accelerate  the  return  move- 
ment from  this  country.  It  is  ctistomari*-  to  condemn  the 
•'bird  of  passage/*  but  so  long  as  there  are  variations  in 
business  activity  from  season  to  season  and  from  year  to 
year,  the  American  wage-earner  has  no  cause  to  complain  of 
the  immigrants  who  choose  to  leave  this  country  tempo- 
rarily while  there  is  no  demand  for  their  services,  thereby 
reducing  unemployment  in  its  acutest  stage. 

It  is  broadly  asserted  by  restriction  advocates  that  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Slav,  Italian,  Greek,  Syrian,  and 
other  immigrant  mine  and  mill  workers  have  been  ''im- 
ported" by  capitalists — in  othef  words,  that  they  are  all  con- 
tract laborers*    This  belief  offers  to  the  student  of  folk-lore 
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a  typical  example  of  twentieth  century  myth-building.  None 
of  the  official  investigations  of  immigration  has  disclosed 
any  evidence  of  importation  of  laborers  under  contract 
on  a  large  scale,  although  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  law  of  1885  excluding  contract  laborers  there  was  no 
reason  to  conceal  the  fact.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  in 
the  case  of  a  strike  a  great  corporation  might  have  resorted 
to  the  importation  of  a  large  force  of  strikebreakers  re- 
gardless of  cost.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  with  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  immigrants  coming  to  this  country  an- 
nually, it  would  be  a  waste  of  money  to  "induce"  immi- 
gnition.  The  few  actual  violations  of  the  contract  labor 
law  that  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  immigration  authorities 
cannot  affect  the  labor  market. 

The  real  agents  who  regulate  the  immigration  movement 
arc  the  millions  of  earlier  inmiigrants  already  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  they  that  advance  the  cost  of  passage  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  new  immigrants.  When  the  outlook 
for  employment  is  good,  they  send  for  their  relatives,  or 
encourage  their  friends  to  come.  When  the  demand  for 
labor  is  slack,  the  foreign-bom  workman  must  hold  his 
jMiNnngs  in  reserve,  to  prox-ide  for  possible  loss  of  employ- 
ment. At  such  times  no  wage-earner  will  assume  the  bur- 
den of  pn^xiding  for  a  relative  or  friend,  who  might  for  a  long 
time  Ihj  unable  to  secure  cmploj-ment.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  the  business  situation  in  the  United  States  reacts  upon 
tlio  volume  of  immigration.  The  fluctuating  supply  of 
inmugrant  labor,  like  that  of  any  other  commodity,  may 
sometimes  outnin  the  demand  and  at  other  times  lag  behind 
it.  yet.  if  we  compare  the  totals  for  industrial  cycles,  com- 
prising: veiirs  of  i>anie.  of  depression,  and  of  prosperity, 
within  the  i>iist  sixty  vejirs,  we  find  that  the  ratio  of  immi- 
gration to  iH^pulation  has  been  well-nigh  constant.  In  the 
Iv^ng  run  inimignition  adjusts  itself  to  the  demand  for  labor. 

This  pn>|H>sition  setMns  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  pres- 
ence at  iill  times  of  a  vast  number  of  unemployed.  Ap- 
(xuvnily,  there  arc  already  mani>  men  than  jobs  in  the 
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United  States;  every  new  immigrant,  in  order  to  live,  roust 
take  away  the  job  from  some  one  else  who  has  been  here 
before.  On  closer  study,  howevetp  it  is  foimd  that  un^- 
ployment  is  not_the  effect  of  an  absolute  surplus  population. 
It  ariseSt  notwithstanding  a  growing  demand  for  labor,  from 
the  fluctuations  in  the  distribution  of  the  demand.  The 
most  generally  recognized  cause  of  unemployment  is  sea- 
sonal variation  of  business  activity.  There  are  trades 
dependent  largely  upon  climatic  conditions  and  partly  upon 
socifil  customs.  In  the  period  of  maximum  activity  the 
demand  for  labor  in  such  trades  may  often  so  far  exceed  the 
supply  as  to  necessitate  overtime  work;  yet  this  shortage  of 
labor  will  not  save  a  portion  of  the  force  from  idleness  at 
other  times  of  the  year.  The  only  dass  of  labor  which  is 
capable  of  shifting  from  one  industry  to  another  in  response 
to  variations  in  demand  is  unskilled  labor.  But  the  locali- 
zation of  industries  sets  a  limit  to  the  mobility  of  unskilled 
labor.  In  order  to  eliminate  unemployment  it  would  be 
necessary  to  dovetail  the  busy  and  the  slack  seasons  in  the 
various  industries  upon  such  a  plan  as  would  produce  an 
even  distribution  of  the  work  of  the  nation  over  all  seasons 
of  the  year.  This  might  be  possible  if  all  mines, 'mills,  and 
transportation  lines  were  operated  by  one  nation-wide  trust. 
So  long,  however,  as  production  is  controlled  by  many  com- 
peting employers,  each  subject  to  his  own  vicissitudes  of 
business,  insecurity  of  employment  is  inevitable.  The 
normal  state  of  every  industry  is  to  have  a  larger  force 
than  can  ever  find  employment  in  it  at  any  one  time.  The 
labor  reserve  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  industrial  system  as 
the  regular  force. 

Still,  the  labor  market  being  normally  overstocked,  it 
sounds  plausible  that  the  immigrant,  who  is  accustomed  to 
a  lower  standard  of  living  at  home  than  the  American  work- 
man, will  be  able  to  underbid  and  displace  his  American 
competitor.  If  this  view  were  correct,  we  s^^ould  find,  in 
the  first  place,  a  higher  percentage  of  unemployment  among 
the  native  than  among  the  foreign- bom  breadwinners. 
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The  relation  between  immigration  and  unemployment 
may  thus  be  summed  up  in  the  following  propositions: 
Unemployment  and  immigration  are  the  effects  of  economic 
forces  working  in  opposite  directions:  those  which  produce 
business  expansion  reduce  unemployment  and  attract  immi- 
gration; those  which  produce  business  depression  increase 
unemployment  and  reduce  immigration. 

Yet  it  may  be  said  that  while  immigration  is  not  a  con- 
tributory cause  of  unemployment,  restriction  of  immigra- 
tion might  nevertheless  reduce  unemployment.  This  sup- 
position is  negatived  by  the  experience  of  Australia,  where 
emigration  exceeds  immigration.  Australia  is  a  new  coun- 
try with  an  area  as  great  as  that  of  the  United  States,  while 
its  population  at  the  census  of  1906  was  half  a  million  short 
of  the  population  of  New  York  City  at  the  census  of  19 10. 
Yet  Atistralia  has_as  much  unemployment  as  the  State  of 
New  York,  which  is  teeming  with  immigrants.  It  is  evident 
that  unemployment  is  produced  by  the  modem  organiza- 
tion of  industry  even  in  the  absence  of  immigration. 

There  is  a  widespread  belief  that,  although  on  the  whole^'^ 
the  United  States  is  in  need  of  immigrant  labor,  *'the  new      \ 
immigration*'  has  a  tendency  to  stagnate  in  the  overpopu-       j 
lated  cities,  while  there  is  a  keen  demand  for  hands  in  agri- 
cultural sections.     A  retrospective  view  of  the  history  of       \ 
immigration  shows  that  this  tendency  is  not  peculiar  to 
**thc  new  immigration/*     For  the  past  ninety  years  public 
men  and  social  theorists  have  sought  to  relieve  unemploy- 


^jDcnt  in  the  cities  by  directing  the  current  of  immigration 
mgf>  the  farm,  but  the  immigrants  have  always  preferred  to 
seek  employment  in  the  cities.  The  popidar  mind  which 
accounts  for  individual  conduct  by  the  "free  wilV*  of  the 
indiN-idual  applies  the  same  criterion  to  social  phenomena: 
the  Italians  and  the  Slavs  concentrate  in  the  cities  because 
they  have  a  "racial  tendency"  to  concentrate  in  the  cities. 
That  most  of  the  immigrants  of  those  nationalities  have 
grown  up  in  agricultural  communities  and  that  many  of  them 
after  working  a  few  years  in  a  great  American  city  return 
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home  and  go  back  to  the  soil,  argues  against  the  assumption 
of  a  "  racial  *'  dislike  for  agriculture.    The  real  cause  of  the\ 

/^r^tif^^rifraf inn^f  itTiTTiigratit-g  in  fliA  rntiAC  tc  ftfifttlAn^iV      £ven  ' 

the  "desirable"  immigrant  from  Northern  and  Western 
Europe  who  lands  with  a  capital  of  fifty  and  odd  dollars 
lacks  the  fvinds  to  rent  a  farm.    At  best  he  can  obtain  em- 
ployment only  as  a  farm  hand.     Since  the  early  days  of  Irish  | 
and  German  immigration,  however,  the  growing  industries^ 
of  the  cities  have  offered  a  better  market  for  labor  thasJj 
agriculture. 

The  industrial  development  of  the  United  States  has 
manifested  itself  in  a  relative,  and  in  some  sections  an 
absolute,  depopulation  of  rural  territory.  There  is  a  large 
migration  of  native  Americans  of  native  stock  from  country 
to  city.  This  movement  is  the  result  of  the  revolution 
in  American  farming  conditions  and  methods,  which  has 
tended  to  reduce  the  demand  for  labor  on  the  farm.  The 
American  farm  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
the  seat  of  a  highly  diversified  industry.  The  members  of  a 
farm  household  made  their  own  tools  and  part  of  the  furni- 
ture; they  were  spinners  and  weavers;  they  made  their  own 
clothes,  and  soap  and  candles  for  their  own  use.  With  such 
a  variety  of  occupations  there  was  work  for  a  hired  man  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year.  But  industrial  differentiation  has 
removed  from  the  farm  one  industry  after  another.  The 
time  during  which  a  hired  man  can  be  kept  employed  on  the 
farm  has  been  reduced  in  consequence  to  a  few  months  in 
the  year.  Still  tmtil  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
mills  were  quite  commonly  nm  by  water  power,  which 
made  for  decentralization  of  manufactures.  The  small 
country  towns  accordingly  offered  to  the  farm  laborer  a 
prospect  of  employment  when  work  was  scarce  on  the  farm. 
But  the  general  substitution  of  steam  for  water  power  led  to 
the  removal  of  factories  from  small  towns  to  great  commer- 
cial centers.  The  opportunity  to  earn  a  full  year's  wages 
in  a  rural  community  was  gone. 

While  in  manufacturing  the  invention  of  labor-saving 
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machinery  has  resulted  in  the  gradual  displacement  of  the  \ 
small  proprietor  by  the  wage-earner,  in  American  agricul  ture, 
on  the  contrary,  the  machine  has  tended  to  eliminate  the 
wage-earner.  As  late  as  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
tfie  agncultural  methods  of  the  American  fanner  differed 
little  from  those  of  his  ancestors.  Grass  was  mowed  with  a 
scythe.  Grain  was  cut  with  a  sickle  and  threshed  with  a 
flail ,  Flailing  and  winnowing  grain  was  the  chief  farm 
work  of  the  winter.  Com  was  planted  by  hand,  cultivated 
with  the  hoe,  and  shelled  by  scraping  the  ears  against  the 
handle  of  a  frying  pan.  The  cultivation  of  a  farm  in  this 
primitive  way  sustained  a  demand  for  steady  farm  help  in 
all  seasons.  To-day  there  is  some  implement  or  machine 
for  every  kind  of  farm  work.  It  is  estimated  that  the  quan- 
tity of  labor  saved  by  machinery  represents  the  services 
of  one  and  a  half  million  men  working  every  week  da\'  in 
the  year. 

In  consequence  of  limited  demand,  agrictdtural  labor  is 
the  least  remunerative  of  all  occupations.     The  hours  of 
labor  on  the  farm  are  longer  than  even  in  the  steel  mills  of 
Pennsylvania.     Small    pay,    long    hours,    and    irregular 
employment  is  what  the  immigrant  can  expect  on  a  farm. 
His  preference  for  city  work  which  twyyfi  better  can  be  easily  I ' 
explained^  without  delving:  into  the  mysteries  of  race  psy-  f 
chology.     It  merely_CQllfinil^.^the  rule  that  imrnigralidn      ' 
follows  ^e  demand  for  labor. 

The  effect  of  immigration  upon  labor  in  the  United  States 
has  been  a  readjiistment  of  the  population  on  the  scale  of 
Qgcupations.  The  majority  of  Americans  of  native  paren- 
tage are  engaged  in  farming,  in  business,  in  the  professions. 
and  in  clerical  pursuits.  The  majority  of  the  immigrants, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  industrial  wage-earners*  Only  in 
exceptional  cases  has  this  readjustment  been  attended  by 
actual  displacement  of  the  native  or  Americanized  wage- 
earner.  In  the  course  of  industrial  evolution  some  trades 
have  declined  owing  to  the  introduction  of  new  methods  of 
production.     In  such  cases  there  was  naturally  a  decrease  of 
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the  number  of  native  as  well  as  of  foreign-bom  workers. 
As  a  rule,  however,  the  supply  of  immigrant  labor  has  been 
absorbed  by  the  increasing  demand  for  labor  in  all  industries 
without  leaving  a  surplus  sufficient  to  displace  the  native  or 
older  immigrant  wage-earner.  There  were  but  a  few  occu- 
pations which  showed  an  actual,  not  a  relative  decrease  of 
native  Americans  of  native  stock.  This  decrease  was  due 
to  the  disinclination  of  the  yoimg  generation  to  follow  the 
pursuits  of  their  fathers;  the  new  accessions  from  native 
stock  were  insufficient  to  replace  the  older  men  as  they  were 
dying  off,  and  the  vacancies  were  gradually  filled  up  by 
immigrants.  But  for  every  position  given  up  by  a  native 
American  there  were  many  new  openings  filled  by  native 
American  wage-earners. 

The  westward  movement  of  American  and  Americanized 
wage-earners  and  the  concentration  of  immigrants  in  a  few 
Eastern  and  Central  States  have  been  interpreted  as  the 
"  displacement "  of  the  English-speaking  workmen  from  the 
'  mills  and  mines  of  the  East  by  the  new  immigration.  An 
examination  of  the  figures  shows,  however,  that  during  the 
past  thirty  years  mining  and  manufacturing  grew  much 
faster  in  the  West  and  South  than  in  the  East  and  drew  some 
of  the  native  workers  and  earlier  immigrants  from  the  older 
manufacturing  States.  But  the  demand  for  labor  grew  in 
the  old  States  as  well.  The  places  left  vacant  by  the  old 
employees  who  had  gone  westward  had  to  be  filled  by  new 
immigrants. 
,^  The  desertion  of  mills  and  factories  by  native  American 
girls  has  also  been  explained  as  their  ''displacement**  by 
immigrants.  The  motive  assigned  is  not  economic,  but 
\  racial :  it  is  the  social  prejudice  against  the  immigrant  that 
has  forced  the  American  girl  to  quit.  It  seems,  however, 
that  this  explanation  mistakes  cause  for  effect:  the  social 
'  stigma  attaching  to  working  association  with  immigrants  is 
not  the  cause  but  the  effect  of  the  desertion  of  the  mills  and 
factories  by  native  American  women.  The  psychological 
interpretation   overlooks   one   of   the   greatest   economic 
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changes  that  has  taken  place  in  the  United  States  since  the 
Civil  War:  the  admission  of  women  to  most  of  the  pursuits 
which  were  formerly  regarded  as  peculiarly  masculine.  For 
every  native  woman  of  American  x)arentage  who  left  the 
mill  or  clothing  factory  there  were  forty  women  of  the  same 
natiWty  who  found  new  openings.  The  increase  of  the 
number  of  native  American  professional  women  was  nearly 
five  times  as  great  as  the  decrease  of  the  number  of  native 
American  factory  girls.  The  marvelous  progress  of  the 
American  educational  system  has  fitted  the  native  American 
woman  for  other  work  than  manual  labor  and  has  at  the 
same  time  opened  to  her  a  new  ficUl  in  which  she  does  not 
meet  the  competition  of  the  immigrant.    ^ 

There  is  absolutely  no  statistical  proof  of  an  oversupply 
of  unskilled  labor  resulting  in  the  displacement  of  native 
by  immigrant  laborers.  No  decrease  of  the  number  of 
common  laborers  among  the  native  white  of  native  or  for- 
eign parentage  appears  in  any  of  the  great  States  which 
serve  as  receptacles  for  immigration.  The  same  is  true  of 
miners.  In  none  of  the  States  affected  by  the  new  immi- 
gration has  there  been  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  native 
miners,  *  Such  States  as  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois  showed 
large  increases  in  the  number  of  native  miners,  both  of  foi*" 
eign  and  native  parentage.  The  iron  and  steel  mills  are' 
another  industry  from  which  the  recent  inuuigrants  are 
popularly  believed  to  have  forced  out  the  native  workmen 
and  older  English-speaking  immigrants..  The  fact  is,  that 
in  the  earlier  period  of  the  industry,  when  immigration  from 
Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  was  negligible,  the  number 
of  American  employees  increased  very  slowly;  during  the 
recent  period,  on  the  contrary,  since  the  immigrants  from 
Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  have  been  coming  in  large 
numbers,  the  number  of  American-bom  employees  of  every 
nativity  has  more  than  doubled.  The  increased  employment 
of  native  Americans  is  recorded  in  the  figures  for  every  im- 
portxint  iron-  and  steeh producing  State,  as  well  as  for  every 
city  holding  a  leading  place  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry. 
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The  effect  of  immigration  upon  the  occupational  distribu- 
tion of  the  industrial  wage-eamers  has  been  the  elevation  of 
the  English-speaking  workmen  to  the  status  of  an  aris- 
tocracy of  labor,  while  the  immigrants  have  been  employed 
to  perform  the  rough  work  of  all  industries.  Though  the  in- 
troduction of  machinery  has  had  the  tendency  to  reduce  the 
relative  number  of  skilled  mechanics,  yet  the  rapid  pace  of 
industrial  expansion  has  increased  the  ntimber  of  skilled  and 
supervisory  positions  so  fast  that  practically  aU  the  English- 
speaking  employees  have  had  the  opportunity  to  rise  on  the 
scale  of  occupations.  This  opportunity,  however,  was  con- 
ditioned upon  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  total  opera- 
ting force.  It  is  only  because  the  new  immigration  has 
furnished  the  class  of  uhiskilled  laborers  that  the  native 
workmen  and  older  immigrants  have  "been  rJBused  to"the 
plane  of  .an  aristocraoy  of  labor. 

Yet,  while  the  number  of  native  American  workmen  in  all 
industries  has  increased,  it  is  true  that  in  some  occupations 
there  has  been  an  actual  decrease  of  the  number  of  English, 
Welsh,  Irish,  and  German  workers,  which  has  been  con-, 
strued  as ' '  displacement ' '  of  Americanized  workers  by  immi- 
grants from  Southern  and  Eastern  Eiu'ope  with  a  lower 
standard  of  living.  This  interpretation  overlooks  the  fact 
that  native  workers  of  native  parentage,  presumably  with  as 
high  a  standard  of  living  as  the  Irish,  are  found  in  the  same 
occupations  in  larger  numbers  than  formerly.  Another 
fact  that  contradicts  the  popular  view  is  the  increase  of  the 
number  of  Scotch  immigrants  in  those  very  occupations 
which  show  a  decline  in  the  number  of  English  and  Irish. 
Judged  by  any  standard,  the  Scotch  are  not  inferior  to  other 
immigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  increased 
emplojmient  of  the  Scotch  in  the  principal  occupations, 
including  even  common  laborers,  warrants  the  conclusion 
that  the  decline  in  the  numbers  of  English  and  Irish  must 
have  been  due  to  other  causes  than  the  competition  of  recent 
immigrants  with  lower  standards  of  living.  A  further  fact 
that  must  be  considered  in  this  connection  is  that  the 
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English,  Welsh,  and  Irish  farmers  exhibit  a  greater  decrease, 
both  absolute  and  relative,  than  any  other  occupational 
group  among  the  same  nationalities.  Evidently  no  new 
farmers  came  to  M  the  places  of  their  countr>Tiien  who 
were  carried  off  by  death,  although  the  aliens  from  Southern 
and  Eastern  Europe  kept  away  from  the  farming  sections 
and  left  the  field  open  for  English,  Welsh,  and  Irish 
immigrants. 

The  real  explanation  of  the  decrease  in  the  number 
immigrants  from  Northern  and  Western  Europe  in  the  occu- 
pations  which  rank  lowest  in  the  social  scale  is  that  the 
earlier  immigrants  have  worked  their  way  upward.  Among 
the  breadwinners  bom  in  Northern  and  Western  Europe^ 
farmers,  business  men,  professional  menj  and  skilled  mechan- 
ics outnumber  those  who  are  employed  in  the  coarser  grades 
of  labor.  The  latter  have  been  left  to  immigrants  from 
Southern  and  Eastern  Europe.  ^^ 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  speculation  to  the  effect 
tt  had  immigration  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe 
kept  out  of  the  United  States,  the  immigrants  from 
Northern  and  Western  Europe  would,  as  of  old,  have  sup- 
plied the  demand  of  American  industry  for  unskilled  labor. 
The  fallacy  of  this  assumption  is  apparent  from  a  consid- 
eration of  the  comparative  growth  of  population  in  the 
United  States  and  in  the  countries  of  Northern  and  Western 
Europe,  as  well  as  of  the  economic  conditions  in  those  coun- 
tries. As  stated  before,  immigration  in  the  long  run  bears 
a  cxmstant  relation  to  the  population  of  the  United  States. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  latter  increases  faster  than  the 
population  of  Europe,  especially  that  of  the  emigration 
countries,  the  rate  of  emigration  from  those  countries  must 
increase  much  faster  than  their  population  in  order  to  sup- 
ply the  American  industries  with  the  number  of  immigrants 
they  can  employ.  Yet  the  volume  of  emigration  from  any 
country  can  not  increase  beyond  a  certain  limit  set  by  the 
size  of  its  population.  When  that  point  is  reached,  further 
industrial  expansion  in  the  United  States  must  draw  upon 
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the  labor  supply  of  other  countries.  In  order  to  replace  the 
immigrants  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  that  were 
absorbed  by  the  industrial  expansion  of  the  past  decade, 
immigration  from  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries  should  have  risen  to  the  Irish  level, 
whereas  Ireland  ought  to  have  been  depopulated  at  a 
greater  rate  than  in  the  years  of  the  Irish  famine.  The 
recent  development  of  those  countries,  however,  has  had  a 
decided  tendency  to  check  emigration. 

In  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  Germany 
ceased  to  be  a  coimtry  of  emigration,  and  became  a  country 
of  immigration.  Inasmuch  as  Germany  draws  her  immigrant 
supply  from  the  same  sources  as  the  United  States,  it  is 
evident  that  the  German  wage-earner  does  not  stay  away 
from  the  United  States  in  order  to  escape  the  competition 
of  the  immigrant  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe.  The 
transformation  of  Germany  from  an  emigrant-furnishing 
nation  to  a  coimtry  of  immigration  is  the  direct  result  of  her 
recent  economic  development.  Until  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  Germany  was  principally  an  agricultural 
coimtry.  About  that  time  German  agriculture  reached  the 
point  where  the  growth  of  land  values  made  the  tradi- 
tional methods  of  the  peasant  unprofitable  and  necessi- 
tated a  transition  to  intensive  systems  of  cultivation. 
Many  a  peasant  who  lacked  the  requisite  capital  for  a 
change  of  methods  was  forced  to  dispose  of  his  land  and  to 
seek  a  new  home  in  the  United  States.  In  Prussian  Poland 
this  crisis  came  in  the  70*s  and  the  early  8o's  and  drove  large 
numbers  of  Polish  peasants  to  the  United  States.  But  the 
rapid  growth  of  manufacturing  and  mining  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years  has  absorbed  the  whole  natural  increase  of 
the  rural  population.  At  the  same  time,  German  agricu.^- 
ture  has  also  made  substantial  progress.  As  a  result,  there 
is  a  scarcity  of  agricultural  laborers  during  the  busy  season. 
The  combined  effect  of  all  these  causes,  coupled  with  the 
disappearance  of  cheap  lands  in  the  United  States,  has  been 
reflected  in  a  decline  of  the  emigration  of  fanners  and  farm 
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laborers  to  the  United  States.  The  increased  demand  for 
labor  has  resulted  in  a  substantial  increase  of  the  rates  of 
wages,  simultaneously  with  a  marked  reduction  of  the  work- 
ing day.  These  gains  are  in  no  small  way  due  to  the  pro- 
gress of  organisation  among  German  wage-earners,  which 
was  practically  prohibited  prior  to  1891,  Since  that  time 
the  membership  of  labor  organizations  has  advanced  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  leaving  behind  the  older  British  and 
American  trade-unions.  The  growth  of  the  labor  move- 
ment in  Germany  has  directly  and  indirectly  stimulated 
labor  legislation,  which  has  conferred  material  benefits  upon 
the  German  wage-earner.  Whereas  industrial  progress  in 
modem  times  has  generally  led  to  the  elimination  of  the 
independent  artisan  who  has  been  pushed  into  the  ranks  of 
wage-eamers,  in  Germany  this  process  has  been  checked  by 
the  development  of  co-operation.  The  general  improve- 
ment of  the  economic  conditions  of  all  classes  of  the  working 
people  necessarily  affected  the  rate  oi  emigration  for  the  past 
twenty  years* 

Yet  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  while  immigration  from 
Germany  to  the  United  States  has  in  recent  years  been  much 
below  the  level  of  the  early  8o'&,  the  average  annual  immi- 
gration from  Germany  was  much  higher  during  the  past 
decade  than  during  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  In  other  words,  German  immigration  increased 
with  the  increase  of  Italian  and  Slav  immigration  to  the 
United  States. 

Coming  next  to  Scandinavian  immigration  we  find  that  the 
number  of  breadwinners  coming  to  compete  in  the  American 
labor  market  virtually  reached  its  maximum  during  the 
past  decade.  The  only  change  is  that,  whereas  the  earlier 
Scandina\'ian  immigration  was  mostly  of  a  family  type, 
among  the  recent  Scandinavian  immigrants  single  persons 
vastly  predominate.  This  change  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  old  Scandinavian  immigrants  came  largely  to  settle  on 
farms,  where  a  family  was  a  he1]>,  while  the  new  Scandina- 
I'ian  immigrants,  like  the  new  immigration  from  Soutliem 
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and  Eastern  Europe,  come  chiefly  to  seek  industrial  employ- 
ment. That  Scandinavian  immigration  to  the  United 
States  was  in  no  way  affected  by  immigration  from  South- 
em  and  Eastern  Europe  is  evidenced  by  the  change  in 
the  direction  of  the  former:  whereas  prior  to  1890  the 
greater  part  of  Scandinavian  immigration  was  directed  to 
the  agricultural  States  of  the  Central  West  and  Northwest, 
since  1890  the  majority  of  the  Scandinavian  immigrants 
follow  the  current  of  immigration  from  Southern  and  East- 
em  Europe.  The  btdk  of  the  Scandinavian  immigrants 
are  laborers  from  agricultural  districts  or  farm  workers 
without  special  mechanical  skill.  It  is  these  unskilled 
Scandinavian  laborers  that  have  in  recent  years  sought 
employment  in  competition  with  unskilled  Slav  and  Italian 
laborers.  The  reason  why  the  number  of  these  Scandi- 
navian immigrants  has  not  grown  fast  enough  to  keep  pace 
with  the  needs  of  American  industry  must  be  sought  in  the 
economic  conditions  of  the  Scandinavian  countries.  Since 
the  opportunity  eventually  to  secure  a  homestead  in  the 
United  States  is  gone,  the  agricultural  laborer  who  is  dis- 
satisfied with  his  condition  must  seek  employment  in  indus- 
try. And  here  the  recent  industrial  progress  of  the  Scandi- 
navian countries  offers  him  many  an  opportunity  at  home. 

The  industrial  development  of  Sweden  is  contempo- 
raneous with  the  latest  progress  in  engineering,  which  has 
harnessed  the  water  power  furnished  in  abundance  by  her 
mountains.  The  growth  of  Swedish  industries  has  far  out- 
run the  increase  of  her  population.  As  a  result,  Sweden 
has  become  a  country  of  immigration.  The  immigration  to 
Sweden  has  in  recent  years  left  a  surplus  over  emigration. 

In  Denmark  the  last  fifteen  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury witnessed  a  rise  of  the  peasant  farmer,  due  chiefly  to 
the  rapid  spread  of  co-operation  in  all  branches  of  farming. 
The  progress  of  agriculture  has  attracted  immigration  to 
Denmark.  During  every  agricultural  season  considerable 
numbers  of  Polish  peasants  come  to  work  on  the  farms  in 
Denmark. 
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While  the  wave  of  emigration  from  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  to  the  United  States  has  receded  from  the  high- 
water  mark  reached  in  1 880-1889,  y^t,  eliminating  that 
exceptional  decade,  we  find  that  during  the  20- year  period 
1 890-1909,  marked  by  the  influx  of  immigrants  from  South- 
ern and  Eastern  Europe,  the  United  States  received  more 
immigrants  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  than  during  the 
20- year  period  1860-1879.  Another  fact  that  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of  is  the  recent  development  of  Canada,  Australia. 
New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa,  which  has  naturally  drawn 
a  part  of  the  emigration  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
The  policy  of  restriction  adopted  in  Australia,  New  Zealand^ 
and  South  Africa  has  conferred  a  special  privilege  upon 
immigrants  of  British  nationality »  On  the  other  hand, 
the  governments  of  Canada  and  Australia  are  making  sys- 
tematic efforts  to  induce  and  assist  immigration  from  the 
mother  country.  That  the  financial  assistance  offered  to 
immigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom  has  diverted  a  part 
of  them  from  the  United  States  is  but  natural. 

The  decline  of  Irish  Lomiigration  began  as  far  back  as 
1861.  It  rose  again  in  the  8o*s,  in  the  turbulent  years  of 
the  Irish  Land  League  agitation,  and  once  more  during  the 
past  decade.  That  the  "new  immigration"  to  the  United 
States  was  not  the  cause  of  the  decline  of  Irish  immigration 
is  dear  from  the  fact  that  the  emigration  movement  from 
Ireland  to  other  countries  has  also  declined,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  those  Irish  who  did  emigrate  the  proportion 
destined  to  the  United  States  was  higher  during  the  period 
of  the  great  influx  of  immigrants  from  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europe  than  in  1 876-1890,  when  immigration  from  South- 
em  and  Eastern  Europe  was  negligible.  There  have  been 
forces  at  work  to  reduce  the  number  of  Irish  seeking  to 
better  their  condition  away  from  home.     The  great  Irish 

rest  of  the  8o's  forced  the  British  Parliament  to  enact 

ledial  legislation,  which  gave  to  the  tenant-at-will  a  legal 

to  his  holding,  besides  reducing  his  rent,  and  converted 

about  one  third  of  the  tenants  into  land  proprietors.    These 
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The  effect  of  immigration  upon  the  occupational  distribu- 
tion of  the  industrial  wage-earners  has  been  the  elevation  of 
the  English-speaking  workmen  to  the  status  of  an  aris- 
tocracy of  labor,  while  the  immigrants  have  been  employed 
to  perform  the  rough  work  of  all  industries.  Though  the  in- 
troduction of  machinery  has  had  the  tendency  to  reduce  the 
relative  number  of  skilled  mechanics,  yet  the  rapid  pace  of 
industrial  expansion  has  increased  the  number  of  skilled  and 
supervisory  positions  so  fast  that  practically  all  the  English- 
speaking  employees  have  had  the  opportunity  to  rise  on  the 
scale  of  occupations.  This  opportunity,  however,  was  con- 
ditioned upon  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  total  opera- 
ting force.  It  is  only  because  the  new  immigration  has 
furnished  the  class~of  unsldlled  laborers  that  the  native 
workmen  and  older  immigr^tsTiave'been  rsosed  to  the 
plane  of  an  arist.ncragy  of  labor. 

Yet,  while  the  niunber  of  native  American  workmen  in  all 
industries  has  increased,  it  is  true  that  in  some  occupations 
there  has  been  an  actual  decrease  of  the  number  of  English, 
Welsh,  Irish,  and  German  workers,  which  has  been  con- , 
strued  as ' '  displacement '  *  of  Americanized  workers  by  immi- 
grants from  Southern  and  Eastern  Exu-ope  with  a  lower 
standard  of  living.  This  interpretation  overlooks  the  fact 
that  native  workers  of  native  parentage,  prestunably  with  as 
high  a  standard  of  living  as  the  Irish,  are  found  in  the  same 
occupations  in  larger  numbers  than  formerly.  Another 
fact  that  contradicts  the  popular  view  is  the  increase  of  the 
number  of  Scotch  immigrants  in  those  very  occupations 
which  show  a  decline  in  the  number  of  English  and  Irish. 
Judged  by  any  standard,  the  Scotch  are  not  inferior  to  other 
immigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  increased 
employment  of  the  Scotch  in  the  principal  occupations, 
including  even  common  laborers,  warrants  the  conclusion 
that  the  decline  in  the  numbers  of  English  and  Irish  must 
have  been  due  to  other  causes  than  the  competition  of  recent 
immigrants  with  lower  standards  of  living.  A  further  fact 
that  must  be  considered  in  this  connection  is  that  the 
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Wdsh,  and  Irish  iarroers  exhibit  a  greater  decrease, 
,  abadute  and  relative,  than  any  other  occupational 
p  among  the  same  nationalities.    Evidently  no  new 
ers  came  to  fill  the  places  of  their  countrymen  who 
carried  off  by  death,  although  the  aliens  from  Southern 
Eastern  Europe  kept  away  from  the  farming  sections 
left    the   field   open  for  English,  Welsh,  and  Iriiih 
ts. 
real  explanation  of  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
igrants  from  Northern  and  Western  Europe  in  the  oc(*u- 
tions  which  rank  lowest  in  the  social  scale  is  that  the 
lier  immigrants  have  worked  their  way  upwiu-d.    Amon^ 
read  winners  bom  in  Northern  and  Western  Eurojw, 
ers,  business  men,  professional  men,  and  skilled  mcehan* 
outnumber  those  who  are  employed  in  the  coanscr  grades 
of  labor.     The  latter  have  been  left  to  immigrants  from 
Southern  and  Eastern  Europe.  ^- 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  speculation  to  the  effect 
that  had  immigration  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe 
been  kept  out  of  the  United  States,  the  immigrants  from 
Northern  and  Western  Europe  wottld,  as  of  old.  have  sup- 
plied the  demand  of  American  iodoslry  for  ttoskiUed  labor. 
The  fallacy  of  this  assnmpfliaii  is  appaneot  from  a  consid- 
ation  of  the  comp«arative  growth  of  population  in  the 
nited  States  and  in  the  oomitfjcs  of  Nortbem  ai|d  Western 
Europe,  as  well  as  of  the  rirmgmiie  caDdtttans  to  those  coun- 
As  stated  before,  tmmjgrstioo  in  the  long  run  bears 
'a  constant  rdation  to  ih€  popalataoB  of  the  United  States 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  laltcr  iamsies  faster  than  the 
population  of  Europe,  tapedaSty  that  of  the  emigration 

from  thoae  countries  must 

,  *v  A  •  i...i-— I-  "5«W<«  m  order  to  sup. 
ply  the  Amemaa  mrtmmes  with  tiia  ttunber  of  immigrants 
they  can  emplogr.  Y<»tha  ^vittme  of  emigration  from  anr 
country  can  not  matam  hefoad  a  certain  limit  set  by 


countries,  the  rate  of 
increase  much  iatler  than  thdr 
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immigrant.     It  is  therefore  taken  for  granted  that  the 
effect  of  the  great  tide  of  immigration  in  recent  years 
has  been  to  reduce  the  rate  of  wages  or  to  prevent  it  from 
advancing.     The  fallacy  of  this  reasoning  is  due  to  the  at- 
j  tempt  to  compare  the  wages  and  standard  of  living  of  the 
unskilled  laborer  with  those  of  the  skilled  mechanic.     In 
order  to  prove  that  the  new  immigrants  have  introduced  a 
lower  standard  of  living,  the  latter  ought  to  be  compared 
with  the  standardof  living  of  tinskilled  laborers  in  the  past- 
Housing  conditi  ns  have  been  most  dwelt  upon  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  standard  of  living  of  the  immigrant,  because 
they  strike  the  eye  of  the  outsider.     Historical  studies  of 
housing  conditions  show,  however,  that  congestion  was 
recognized  as  a  serious  evil  in  New  York  City  as  far  back  as 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.    The  evil  was  not 
confined  to  the  foreign-bom  population.    AmericanTboiai 
working- women  lived  on  filthy  streets  in  poorly  ventilated 
houses,  crowding  in  one  or  two  rooms  which  were  used  both 
as  dwelling  axMi  workshop.!    No  better  were  th^  living  con- 
ditions of  the  daughters  of  American  farmers  in  the  small 
mill  towns  of  New  England.     They  lived  in  company 
houses,  half  a  dozen  in  one  attic  room,  without  tables,  or 
chairs,  or  even  washstands.    Comparative  statistics  of  house 
Unancy  in  Boston  show  that  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  tenement-house  population  was  as  mmierous, 
in  x^oportion,  as  in  our  day.;    The  conversion  of  the  old 
single-family  residence  into'  a  tenement  house,  where  a 
whole  family  was  jammed  in  every  room,  was  productive  of 
flth.     The  inconvenience  suffered  by  the  people  of  New 
York  City  during  the  recent  strike  of  the  street  cleaners  was 
Int  a  faint  reminder  of  the  normal  conditions  of  the  immi- 
;;rant  sections  of  New  York  or  Boston  half  a  century  ago. 
These  conditions  are  a  thing  of  the  past.    The  typical  tene- 
Sjftnt  house  in  the  Jewish  and  Italian  sections  of  New  York 
V-r-^iay  is  a  decided  improvement  upon  the  dwellings  of  the 
oifZfT  immigrant  races  in  the  same  sections  a  generation  or 
t»o  ago.     On  the  other  hand,  in  the  South,  where  many  of 
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laborers  to  the  United  States.  The  increased  demand  for 
labor  has  resulted  in  a  substantial  increase  of  the  rates  of 
wages,  simultaneously  with  a  marked  reduction  of  the  work- 
ing day.  These  gains  are  in  no  small  way  due  to  the  pro- 
gress of  organization  among  German  wage-earners,  wliich 
was  practically  prohibited  prior  to  1891.  Since  that  time 
the  membership  of  labor  organizations  has  advanced  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  leaving  behind  the  older  British  and 
American  trade-unions.  The  growth  of  the  labor  move- 
ment in  Germany  has  directly  and  indirectly  stimulated 
labor  legislation,  which  has  conferred  material  benefits  upon 
the  German  wage-earner.  Whereas  industrial  progress  in 
modem  times  has  generally  led  to  the  elimination  of  the 
independent  artisan  who  has  been  pushed  into  the  ranks  of 
wage-earners,  in  Germany  this  process  has  been  checked  by 
the  development  of  co-operation.  The  general  improve- 
ment of  the  economic  conditions  of  all  classes  of  the  working 
people  necessarily  affected  the  rate  of  emigration  for  the  past 
twenty  years. 

Yet  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  while  immigration  from 
Germany  to  the  United  States  has  in  recent  years  been  much 
below  the  level  of  the  early  8o's,  the  average  annual  immi- 
gration from  Germany  was  much  higher  during  the  past 
decade  than  during  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  In  other  words,  German  immigration  increased 
with  the  increase  of  Italian  and  Slav  immigration  to  the 
United  States. 

Coming  next  to  Scandinavian  immigration  we  find  that  the 
number  of  breadwinners  coming  to  compete  in  the  American 
labor  market  virtually  reached  its  maximum  during  the 
past  decade.  The  only  change  is  that,  whereas  the  earlier 
Scandinavian  immigration  was  mostly  of  a  family  type, 
among  the  recent  Scandinavian  immigrants  single  persons 
vastly  predominate.  This  change  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  old  Scandinavian  immigrants  came  largely  to  settle  on 
farms,  where  a  family  was  a  help,  while  the  new  Scandina- 
vian immigrants,  like  the  new  immigration  from  Southern 
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and  Eastern  Europd  come  chiefly  to  seek  industrial  employ- 
ment.  That  Scandinavian  immigration  to  the  United 
States  was  in  no  way  affected  by  immigration  from  South- 
em  and  Eastern  Europe  is  evidenced  by  the  change  in 
the  direction  of  the  former:  whereas  prior  to  1890  the 
greater  part  of  Scandinavian  immigration  was  directed  to 
the  agricultural  States  of  the  Central  West  and  Northwest, 
since  1890  the  majority  of  the  Scandinavian  immigrants 
follow  the  current  of  immigration  from  Southern  and  East- 
em  Europe.  The  bulk  of  the  Scandinavian  immigrants 
are  laborers  from  agricultural  districts  or  farm  workers 
without  special  mechanical  skill.  It  is  these  unskilled 
Scandinavian  laborers  that  have  in  recent  years  sought 
employment  in  competition  with  unskilled  Slav  and  Italian 
laborers.  The  reason  why  the  number  of  these  Scandi- 
navian immigrants  has  not  grown  fast  enough  to  keep  pace 
with  the  needs  of  American  industry  must  be  sought  in  the 
economic  conditions  of  the  Scandinavian  countries.  Since 
the  opporttmity  eventually  to  secure  a  homestead  in  the 
United  States  is  gone,  the  agricultural  laborer  who  is  dis- 
satisfied with  his  condition  must  seek  employment  in  indus- 
try. And  here  the  recent  industrial  progress  of  the  Scandi- 
navian cotmtries  offers  him  many  an  opportunity  at  home. 

The  industrial  development  of  Sweden  is  contempo- 
raneous with  the  latest  progress  in  engineering,  which  has 
harnessed  the  water  power  furnished  in  abundance  by  her 
mountains.  The  growth  of  Swedish  industries  has  far  out- 
run the  increase  of  her  population.  As  a  result,  Sweden 
has  become  a  country  of  immigration.  The  immigration  to 
Sweden  has  in  recent  years  left  a  surplus  over  emigration. 

In  Denmark  the  last  fifteen  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury witnessed  a  rise  of  the  peasant  farmer,  due  chiefly  to 
the  rapid  spread  of  co-operation  in  all  branches  of  farming. 
The  progress  of  agriculture  has  attracted  immigration  to 
Denmark.  During  every  agricultural  season  considerable 
numbers  of  Polish  peasants  come  to  work  on  the  farms  in 
Denmark. 
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While  the  wave  of  emigration  from  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  to  the  United  States  has  receded  from  the  high- 
water  mark  reached  in  1 880-1 889,  yet,  eUminating  that 
exceptional  decade,  we  find  that  during  the  20'year  period 
1890-1909,  marked  by  the  influx  of  immigrants  from  South- 
ern and  Eastern  Europe,  the  United  States  received  more 
immigrants  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  than  during  the 
20- year  period  i86<>-i879.  Another  fact  that  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of  is  the  recent  development  of  Canada,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa,  which  has  naturally  drawn 
a  part  of  the  emigration  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
The  policy  of  restriction  adopted  in  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  South  Africa  has  conferred  a  special  privilege  upon 
immigrants  of  British  nationality.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  governments  of  Canada  and  Australia  are  making  sys- 
tematic efforts  to  induce  and  assist  immigration  from  the 
mother  country.  That  the  financial  assistance  offered  to 
immigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom  has  diverted  a  part 
of  them  from  the  United  States  is  but  natural. 

The  decline  of  Irish  immigration  began  as  far  back  as 
1 86 1.  It  rose  again  in  the  8o's,  in  the  turbulent  years  of 
the  Irish  Land  League  agitation,  and  once  more  during  the 
past  decade.  That  the  '*new  immigration"  to  the  United 
States  was  not  the  cause  of  the  decline  of  Irish  immigration 
is  clear  from  the  fact  that  the  emigration  movement  from 
Ireland  to  other  countries  has  also  declined,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  those  Irish  who  did  emigrate  the  proportion 
destined  to  the  United  States  was  higher  during  the  period 
of  the  great  influx  of  immigrants  from  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europe  than  in  1876-1890,  when  immigration  from  South- 
em  and  Eastern  Europe  was  negligible.  There  have  been 
forces  at  work  to  reduce  the  number  of  Irish  seeking  to 
better  their  condition  away  from  home.  The  great  Irish 
unrest  of  the  8o's  forced  the  British  Parliament  to  enact 
remedial  legislation,  which  gave  to  the  tenant-at-will  a  legal 
title  to  his  holding,  besides  reducing  his  rent,  and  converted 
about  one  third  of  the  tenants  into  land  proprietors.    These 
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.  fully  provide  for  the  support  of  the  wage-earner  and  his 

;  family  in  accordance  with  their  usual  standards  of  living. 

I  The  shortage  had  to  be  made  up  by  the  labor  of  the  wife 

•  and  children. 

If  the  tendency  of  the  new  immigration  were  to  lower  the 
rate  of  wages  or  to  retard  the  advance  of  wages,  it  should  be 
expected  that  wages  would  be  lower  in  great  cities  where  the 
recent  immigrants  are  concentrated,  than  in  rural  districts 
where  the  population  is  mostly  of  native  birth.  All  wage 
statistics,  concur,  however,  in  the  opposite  conclusion. 
Since  the  United  States  has  become  a  manufacturing  coun- 
try average  earnings  per  worker  have  been  higher  in  the 
cities  than  in  the  coimtry.  The  same  difference  exists 
within  the  same  trades  between  the  large  and  the  small 
cities.  Country  competition  of  native  Americans  often 
acts  as  a  depressing  factor  upon  the  wages  of  recent 
immigrants.  This  fact  has  been  demonstrated  in  the 
clothing  industry,  in  the  cotton  mills,  in  the  coal  mines, 
etc. 

Furthermore,  if  immigration  tends  to  depress  wages, 
this  tendency  must  manifest  itself  in  lower  average  earnings 
in  States  with  a  large  immigrant  population  than  in  States 
with  a  predominant  native  population.  No  such  tendency, 
however,  is  discernible  from  wage  statistics.  As  a  rule, 
annual  earnings  are  higher  in  States  with  a  higher  per- 
centage of  foreign-bom  workers. 

The  conditions  in  some  of  the  leading  industries  employ- 
ing large  numbers  of  recent  immigrants  point  to  the  same 
conclusions.  In  the  Pittsburgh  steel  mills  the  rates  of  wages 
of  various  grades  of  employees  have  varied  directly  with  the 
proportion  of  recent  immigrants.  The  wages  of  the  aristo- 
crats of  labor,  none  of  whom  are  Southern  or  Eastern 
Europeans,  have  been  reduced  in  some  cases  as  much  as  40 
per  cent;  the  money  wages  of  the  skilled  and  semi-skilled 
workers,  two  thirds  of  whom  arc  natives  or  old  immigrants, 
have  not  advanced  notwithstanding  the  increased  cost  of 
living,  while  the  wages  of  the  unskilled  laborers,  the  bulk 
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whom   are  immigrants   from   Southern   and   Eastern  i 
>pe,  have  been  going  up.  * 

lother  typical  immigrant  industry  is  the  manufacture 

clothing.  The  clothing  industry  has  become  associated 
in  the  public  mind  with  the  sweating  system,  and  since  the 
erai^oyees  are,  with  few  exceptions,  immigrants  from  South- 
and  Eastern  Europe,  the  conclusion  is  readily  reached 
lat  the  root  of  the  sweating  system  is  in  the  character  of 
the  new  immigration.  Yet  the  origin  of  the  sweating  sys- 
tem preceded  the  Jewish  clothing  workers  by  more  than  half 
a  century.  Throughout  the  second  quarter  of  the  past 
century  native  American  and  Irish  women  worked  in  the 
sweat  shops  of  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia  for  only 
board  and  lodging,  or  even  for  board  alone,  depending  upon 
their  families  for  other  necessities,  whereas  the  Jewish  fac- 
tory girls  of  the  present  day  are  at  least  self-supporting. 

In  the  cotton  mills  of  New  England  the  last  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  when  the  operatives  were  practically  all 
of  the  English-speaking  races,  was  a  period  of  intermittent 
advances  and  reductions  in  wages ;  on  the  whole,  wages  re- 
mained stationary.  The  first  years  of  the  present  century, 
up  to  the  crisis  of  igsyS,  were  marked  by  the  advent  of 
the  Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans  into  the  cotton  mills, 
and  by  an  uninterrupted  upward  movement  of  wages. 
The  competition  of  the  cheap  American  labor  of  the 
Southern  cotton  mills,  however,  tends  to  keep  down  the 
wages  of  the  Southern  and  Eastern  European,  Armenian, 
and  Syrian'  immigrants  employed  in  the  New  England 
mills. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  employment  of  large  numbers  of 
recent  immigrants  has  gone  together  with  substantial 
advances  in  wages.  This  correlation  between  the  move- 
ments of  wages  and  immigration  is  not  the  manifestation  of 
some  mysterious  racial  trait,  but  the  plain  working  of  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  The  employment  of  a  high 
percentage  of  immigrants  in  any  section,  industry,  or  occupa- 
tion, is  an  indication  of  an  active  demand  for  labor  in  excess 
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of  the  native  supply.     Absence  of  immigrants  is  a  sign  of 
a  dull  labor  market. 

To  be  sure,  the  rise  in  wages  is  paralleled  by  a  similar 
movement  of  prices.  The  employer  of  labor  seeks  to  recoup 
the  advance  in  wages  by  advancing  the  price  of  his  product 
to  the  consimier.  When  the  advance  in  the  price  of  manu- 
factured products  becomes  general,  the  wage-earner  as  a 
consumer  is  forced  in  effect  to  give  up  a  part  or  all  of  his 
gain  in  the  money  rate  of  wages.  The  increased  cost  of 
living  then  stimulates  further  demands  for  advances  in 
wages.  Since  combinations  of  capital  in  all  fields  of  industry 
have  reduced  competition  among  employers  of  labor  to  a 
minimum,  the  wage-earners  have  been  at  a  disadvantage  in 
this  continuous  bargaining.  In  general  it  has  been  observed 
^•by  economists  that  wages,  as  a  rule,  do  not  rise  as  fast  as 
!  prices.  That  this  rule  holds  true  irrespective  of  immigra- 
!  tion,  is  illustrated  by  the  movement  of  wages  and  prices 
during  the  Civil  War.  With  the  exception  of  the  first  year, 
the  period  was  one  of  prosperity  in  every  branch  of  industry. 
The  wage-earners  were  apparently  in  a  favorable  situation. 
The  army  drew  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  from 
industrial  pursuits,  while  immigration  declined.  There 
*  were  at  that  time  no  immigrants  from  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europe,  nor  was  there  any  oversupply  of  unskilled  labor. 
Yet  while  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  caused  a  rapid 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  money  wages  did  not  keep 
pace  with  prices.  In  other  words,  real  wages  decreased. 
It  must  be  noted  that  during  the  war  a  lively  labor  agitation 
was  going  on;  strikes  were  usually  successful.  Withal, 
labor  was  unable  to  win  increases  in  wages  commensurate 
with  the  increased  cost  of  living. 

Among  the  factors  tending  to  depress  the  rate  of  wages 
child  labor  holds  a  prominent  place.  The  most  significant 
fact  to  be  noted  concerning  the  relation  between  child  labor 
and  immigration  is  the  large  proportion  of  children  em- 
ployed in  factories  in  States  where  there  is  practically  no 
immigrant  population,  whereas  the  lowest  per  cent  is  found 
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in  New  York,  which  is  ovcmin  by  immigr^its.  The 
growth  of  mantifacturing  industries  in  the  South  being  re- 
stricted by  the  natural  increase  of  her  native  population » the 
manufacturers,  in  order  to  extend  their  operations,  must 
resort  to  the  employment  of  children,  as  did  their  prede- 
cessors in  New  England  a  centur>^  ago,  before  immigration 
c  to  supply  the  needs  of  American  industry.     This  situ- 

on  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  South.  Absence  of 
foreign  immigration  has  created  a  demand  for  the  labor  of 
native  American  children  in  the  canneries  and  shoe  factories 
of  rural  and  semi-rural  Missouri.  The  principal  induce- 
ment for  locating  new  shoe  factories  in  rural  sections  of 
Missouri  appears  to  be  the  availability  of  the  cheap  labor 
of  native  American  women  and  children,  who  can  underbid 
the  male  immigrants  employed  in  the  shoe  factories  of 
Massachusetts.  On  the  other  hand,  taking  the  United 
States  as  a  whole,  we  find  that  during  the  ten-year  period 
from  1899  to  1909,  with  its  unprecedented  immigration,  the 
average  number  of  children  employed  in  factories  did  not 
increase,  while  their  relative  number  decreased. 

An  unerring  measure  of  the  effects  of  immigration  on 
labor  conditions  is  furnished  by  the  length  of  the  working 
day.  Aside  from  the  benefits  of  shorter  hours  for  the  physi- 
cal and  mental  well-being  of  the  wage-earner,  ever>'  reduc- 
tion of  tlie  hours  of  labor,  even  when  not  accompanied  by 
an  increase  of  the  daily  or  weekly  wage,  is  equivalent  to  an 
increase  of  the  hourly  wage.  Going  back  to  the  beginnings 
erf  the  factor}'  system  in  the  United  States,  when  the  opera- 
tives were  sons  and  daughters  of  American  farmers,  we  find 
that  the  hours  of  labor  in  the  factoHes  Verc  from  sunrise 
to  sunset,  the  same  as  on  the  farms  to-day.  The  retirement 
of  the  native  element  and  their  replacement  by  Irish  immi- 
grants was  followed  b}^  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  in 
the  textile  mills.  In  recent  years  the  mills  have  been  run 
witli  a  polyglot  help  made  up  of  repre^ntatives  of  all  the 
races  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  and  Asiatic  Turkey- 
Compared  with  the  time  when  the  operatives  were  mostly, 
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Irish,  the  factory  workers  have  again  won  a  reduction  of  an 
hotir  and  a  quarter  a  day.  One  need  not  take  an  optimistic 
view  of  labor  conditions  in  the  Massachusetts  textile  mills 
to  recognize  that  fifty-four  hours  a  week  is  a  great  stride  in 
advance  since  the  time  when  the  regular  working  day  was 
from  sunrise  to  sunset. 

The  effects  of  the  recent  immigration  upon  the  length  of 
the  working  day  can  be  best  observed  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  which  is  affected  by  immigration  more  than  any  other 
State  in  the  Union.  The  first  decade  of  the  present  century 
has  witnessed  the  greatest  volimie  of  immigration  known  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States,  and  the  bulk  of  that  inuni- 
gration  has  come  from  the  coimtries  of  Southern  and  Bast- 
em  Europe.  And  yet  the  reports  of  the  factory  inspecton 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  covering  an  average  of  nearly  a 
million  factory  employees  annually,  show  for  that  decade  a 
gradual  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  Comparing  the  city  of  New  York  with  the  remain- 
der of  the  State,  we  find  that  the  population  of  Southern  and 
Eastern  European  birth  in  the  great  city  increased  during 
the  same  period  from  one  sixth  to  about  one  fourth  of  the 
total  population,  whereas  in  the  State  outside  the  city  of 
New  York  the  immigrants  from  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europe  constituted  in  1910  only  one  sixteenth  of  the  total 
population;  yet  after  a  decade  of  "undesirable immigration" 
more  than  two  thirds  of  all  factory  operatives  in  New  York 
City  work  ten  hours  or  less  on  week  days  with  a  half  holiday 
on  Saturday,  whereas  in  the  remainder  of  the  State,  with  a 
working  population  predominantly  native,  the  majority 
still  work  longer  hours.  The  lower  wages  of  the  native 
American  wage-earners  in  small  cities  and  country  towns 
might  be  explained  by  the  lower  cost  of  living,  which  per- 
mits the  native  country  worker  to  enjoy  a  greater  measure 
of  comfort  than  the  more  highly  paid  recent  immigrant 
living  in  a  large  city.  But  the  longer  hours  of  the  native 
American  wage-earner  in  the  country  admit  of  no  such 
explanation. 
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Among  the 


charges 


the 


=^ 


;nt  immigrants 
not  the  least  important  one  is  that  their  ignorant  acquies-    I 
cence  in  dangerous  and  unsanitary  working  conditions  is  a  / 
menace  to  the  safety  of  the  older  employees.    The  Immi- 
gration Commission  has  accepted  without  criticism  the 
employers'  defense  in  work  accidents,  viz.»  that  the  majority 
of  accidents  arise  from  the  negligence,  the  ignorance,  and 
inexperience  of  the  employees.    There  is,  however,  another 
side  to  the  question.     Many  experts  hold  that  most  of  the"^ 
risks  are  humanly  preventable,  and  their  continuance  is  due^  I 
to  economic  conditions  beyond  the  control  of  the  employee.  JV 
Effective  prevention  of  accidents  in  mines  presupposes  a 
carefully  planned   equipment  involving  considerable  ex- 
pense*    But  competition  forces  the  mine  operator  to  follow 
unsafe  mining  methods,  which  inevitably  result  in  unnecesX 
sary  sacrifice  of  human  life.     It  is  not  the  carelessness  of  \ 
the  mine  workers,  but  the  carelessness  of  mine  operators  and 
their  representatives  that  is,  according  to  expert  opinion,  the 
cause  of  the  high  fatality  rate  in  American  mines.    Similar 
dangerous  conditions  once  existed  in  France  and  Belgium, 
but  they  were  removed  by  stringent  legislation  and  by  an 
effective  enforcement  of  the  law.     The  theory  which  shifty 
the  blame  for  accidents  from  the  mine  operator  to  the  Slav 
miner  tends  to  prevent  the  enactment  of  such  legislation  in 
the  United  States. 

In  the  iron  and  steel  mills  there  is  the  same  popular  dispo- 
sition to  shift  the  responsibility  for  accidents  to  "the 
ignorant  foreigner,"  whereas  expert  opinion  views  the  tre- — 
mendous  speed  at  which  the  plants  are  run  as  the  real  cause 
of  danger.  The  greatest  risk  of  death  and  personal  injury  is 
assumed  by  railway  trainmen,  who  are  all  either  Americans 
or  natives  of  Northern  and  Western  Europe.  They  have 
strong  organizations  and  cotild  not  be  replaced  by  non- 
English-speaking  immigrants.  Yet  "acquiescence  in  dan- 
gerous and  unsanitary  working  conditions"  appears  to  be 
the  general  attitude  of  organized  and  unorganized  workers 
alike,   irrespective   of  nationality.     Obviously,   organized 
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labor  does  not  feel  strong  enough  to  make  demands  which 
would  involve  large  outlays  by  employers  for  safe  equip- 
ment. 
■~-  Organization  of  labor  is  nowadays  generally  recognized 
in  the  United  States  as  the  most  effective  of  all  existing 
agencies  for  the  increase  of  wages  and  improvement  of  work- 
ing conditions.  It  would  therefore  be  a  cause  for  grave  con- 
cern if  it  were  true,  as  claimed,  that  the  recent  immigrants 
were  not  organizable,  and  that  their  emplo>inent  threat- 
ened the  existing  labor  organizations  with  disruption. 
The  fact  is,  however,  that  tl^e  origin  and  growth  of  orga- 
nized labor  in  the  United  States  are  contemporaneous  with 
(the  p>eriod  of  "the  new  immigration."  and  that  the  immi- 
grants from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  are  the  backbone 
of  some  of  the  strongest  labor  imions.  A  notable  example 
is  the  coal-mining  industry,  where  the  mine  workers'  organi- 
zation has  gained  strength  only  since  the  Southern  and 
^4>/^i  C'J  Eastern  Europeans  have  become  the  preiiocimant  element 
I  ^j;^  among  them.  One  of  the  most  troublesocrie  pTo!]iems  which 
^  I       the  organization  of  these  immigrants  has  had  to  face  has 

,  I  i  ^ ' ,  been  the  competition  of  the  unorgamsed  Aisericans  of- 
native  stock. 
^^  Before  1 880  all  labor  organizations  wcnc  s=:aZ  in  member- 
ship and  their  effect  upon  economic  conditions  was  negli- 
gible. Like  everywhere,  during  the  infancy  of  organized 
labor,  a  union  would  spring  into  existence  under  the  impulse 
of  a  strike,  would  flourish  for  a  while,  if  successful,  and  would 
soon  disintegrate.  The  work  of  organization  has  since  been 
proceeding  at  an  ever  increasing  pace.  E)™ng  the  first 
decade  of  the  new  immigration.  iSSo-iSoo,  more  labor 
unions  were  organized  than  throughout  the  previous  history 
of  the  United  States.  The  majority  of  the  trade-unionists 
and  Knights  of  Labor  were  of  fon?ipi  birth,  whereas  the 
native  Americans  contributed  less  than  their  quota  to  the 
membership  of  labor  organizations.  The  5:rx.\»tc?t  success 
rewarded  the  efforts  of  union  organixr?  duruti:  the  trst 
decade  of  the  present  centur>\  ihc  rscntt^rship  c£  labor 
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organizations  growing  faster  than  the  number  of  wage- 
earners.  Thus  the  greatest  activity  in  the  field  of  organi- 
zation coincided  ^^ith  the  unparalleled  immigration  of  the 
past  decade.  The  best  field  for  observation  of  the  effects  of 
immigration  upon  trade-unionism  is  the  State  of  New  York, 

which  receives  more  than  its  proportionate  share  of  immi- 

grants  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe.     A  comparative^ 
study  of  trade-union  statistics  comi>iled  by  the  New  York    I 
Bureau  of  Labor  and  of  the  federal  immigration  statistics 
shows  that  union  membership  rises  and  falls  with  the  rise 
and  fall  of  immigration.     The  fluctuations  of  union  mem- 
bership depend  upon  the  business  situation,  which  likewise 
determines  the  fluctuations  of  immigration.    The  harmoni- 
ous movement  of  immigration   and  organization   among 
wage-earners  is  thus  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  both  are 
stimulated  by  business  prosi>erity  and  discouraged  by  busi-    J  .' 
ness  depression .  _  ---/ 

The  question  arises,  however,  whether  the  progress  of 
trade-unionism  would  not  have  been  greater  had  there  been 
no  immigration  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  during 
the  past  decade  of  industrial  expansion.  An  answer  to  this 
question  is  furnished  by  the  comparative  growth  of  trade- 
union  membership  in  New  York  and  in  Kansas.  The  ratio 
of  foreign-bom  in  Kansas  has  been  steadily  decreasing  since 
1880.  At  the  same  time  Kansas  has  shared  in  the  recent 
industrial  expansion.  Statistics  show  that  the  relative 
number  of  organized  workmen  is  much  higher  in  New  York 
with  its  large  and  growing  Southern  and  Eastern  European 
population  than  in  Kansas,  where  more  than  nine  tenths  of 
the  population  are  of  native  birth. 

These  comparisons  prove  that  recent  immigration  has 
not  retarded  the  progress  of  trade-unionism,  except,  of 
course,  where  it  is  the  jjolicy  of  the  unions  to  exclude  the 
recent  immigrants  by  prohibitive  initiation  dues  and  other 
restrictive  regulations  intended  to  limit  the  number  of  com- 
petitors within  their  trades. 

Language  is  nowadays  no  longer  a  bar  to  organization 
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ol  tlu!  native  Hupply.    Absence  of  immigrants  is  a  sign  of 
u  (Ittll  labor  market. 

Ti)  Ims  Nurc,  the  rise  in  wages  is  paralleled  by  a  similar 
trujvottirnt  of  pricreH.  The  employer  of  labor  seeks  to  recoup 
iUv  advance  in  wageH  by  advancing  the  price  of  his  product 
to  the  ronMumer.  When  the  advance  in  the  price  of  manu- 
fuftiircd  productM  l)ecomes  general^  the  wage-earner  as  a 
oonmuncr  in  forcwl  in  effect  to  give  up  a  part  or  all  of  his 
Krtin  in  t!)o  nionoy  rate  of  wages.  The  increased  cost  of 
liviiiK  thon  Mtitnulatcs  further  demands  for  advances  in 
Wrt^oM.  SintHX  oMubinations  of  capital  in  all  fields  of  industry 
hrtN^r  rtHhitXKl  iH>!n|wtition  among  employers  of  labor  to  a 
ti\itiinnnn»  the  w^igisoamors  have  l>ccn  at  a  disadvantage  in 
this  \\>nt  tnuouM  kirgaining.  In  general  it  has  been  observed 
l^y  <H^\ntMni«ts  that  wugos.  as  a  rulc»  do  not  rise  as  fast  as 
pritvs.  That  this  ndo  holds  true  irrcs}x>cdve  of  immigra- 
I  t«0!\,  i«  ilhiMrat^H!  by  tho  movomont  of  wages  and  prices 
dnntvjj  ih^  l^tN-il  War.  Wit h  tho  oxcoption  of  the  first  year, 
\  ho  ^  vri%v\  WAS  ono  of  pn>s|  vril  y  in  owry  branch  of  industry. 
Tho  WA)^OAn\ors  wvro  ap^vjirvntly  in  a  favorable  situation. 
Tho  «^n\vy  dtx^w  luindiwis  of  thoxi^yuids  of  workers  from 
uvtuMriAl  pxn-NVtits.  whilo  iuuinjrrrttion  declined.  There 
wvtv  At  thAt  tinio  n^>  inui^ij:r;»^;s  fron^  ivxivhcm  and  Eastern 
l\\n\>)>o.  «or  WAS  thoro  Any  overs;: pply  of  uni^kiiled  labor. 
N  ot  whilo  tho  dopn\HAtion  of  rho  vmnviioy  caused  a  rapid 
irt.^\>Aso  ^«  tho  v\vtt  of  li\iix»:.  Ti"5onoy  wa,cw^  did  not  keep 
iVAtV  >xSth  oritvs      In  oihor  worvK  rcvU  ws^^-^  decreased. 

>j\An   j^A'iiinj:   on;  s^tnkvs   wo:v   ;:s;;;,''>    <^:^\x^s<fu':.     Withal, 

Amotvc  <-*'*''  t'Aoto;-^  ion,^-;\c  ^^  >^v-^:^rc:5s  :"hc  r.-'^r^  of  wa^rcs 
ohiK-;  lAiVV  >ol,1s  A  -oro-.-.-.-.r^or..  -.V-'^-^^  '^•'-  — -■^*  sijznifjrjLrx 
;9,^i  t*'*  "!v  r).v<v.  oor>*v.T«v.-;<  ;'v^  .v'..Mi,*»r  X   "ivr.  v^hi-.i  '.<iN"^r 
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Another  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  trade-unionism  is  that 
the  principal  industries  to-day  are  controlled  by  combina- 
tions, which  have  reduced  competition  among  employers 
of  labor  to  a  minimum.  In  a  contest  of  endurance  between 
a  trust  and  a  trade-union,  the  former  is  able  to  hold  out 
longer,  since  it  can  shift  the  losses  to  the  consumers.  The 
only  successful  strikes  against  trusts  have  been  those  in 
which  the  majority  of  the  strikers  were  immigrants  from 
Southern  and  Eastern  Europe,  viz.,  the  strikes  in  the  anthra- 
cite coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  woolen  mills  of 
Lawrence* 

One  of  the  reasons'  for  the  greater  power  of  resistance 
exhibited  by  the  Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans  is  the 
predominance  among  them  of  men  without  families.  *  The 
single  European  wage-earner  who  manages  to  save  a  portion 
of  his  earnings  can  faU  back  on  his  sa\angs,  if  necessary. 
This  relieves  the  pressure  upon  the  strike  fund.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  families  of  recent  immigrants,  being  inured 
to  the  most  simple  life  in  their  home  countries,  can  more 
easily  endure  the  hardships  of  a  strike  than  the  families  of 
native  American  wage-earners.  The  Southern  and  Eastern 
European  strikers  are  therefore  able  to  hold  out  longer  in  a 
wage  contest  than  the  native  wage-earner. 

The  defeat  of  many  strikes  is  charged  against  the  immi- 
grant,  who,  though  supposedly  too  tractable  under  normal 
conditions,  is  said  to  be  inclined  to  violence  when  aroused. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  strike  riots  are  as  old  as  strikes  in  the 
United  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America,  whose  members  are  mostly  immigrants  from 
Southern  and  Eastern  Europe,  has  put  into  practical  opera* 
tion  an  industrial  parliament,  with  separate  representation 


•The  proportion  of  married  men  among  the  recent  immigrants 
employed  in  bituminous  coal  mines  varied  from  49,4  per  cent  to  77.2  per 
cent;  the  proportion  of  married  men  whose  families  were  living  abroad 
averaged  27.9  per  cent  for  all  mccs,  varying  from  19.5  to  804  per  cent.^ 
Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  6,  Tables  102  and  104. 
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Irish,  the  factory  workers  have  again  won  a  reduction  of  an 
hour  and  a  quarter  a  day.  One  need  not  take  an  optimistic 
view  of  labor  conditions  in  the  Massachusetts  textile  mills 
to  recognize  that  fifty-four  hours  a  week  is  a  great  stride  in 
advance  since  the  time  when  the  regular  working  day  was 
from  sunrise  to  sunset. 

The  effects  of  the  recent  immigration  upon  the  length  of 
the  working  day  can  be  best  observed  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  which  is  affected  by  immigration  more  than  any  other 
State  in  the  Union.  The  first  decade  of  the  present  century 
has  witnessed  the  greatest  volume  of  immigration  known  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States,  and  the  bulk  of  that  immi- 
gration has  come  from  the  countries  of  Southern  and  East- 
em  Europe.  And  yet  the  reports  of  the  factory  inspectors 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  covering  an  average  of  nearly  a 
million  factory  employees  annually,  show  for  that  decade  a 
gradual  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  Comparing  the  city  of  New  York  with  the  remain- 
der of  the  State,  we  find  that  the  population  of  Southern  and 
Eastern  European  birth  in  the  great  city  increased  during 
the  same  period  from  one  sixth  to  about  one  fourth  of  the 
total  population,  whereas  in  the  State  outside  the  city  of 
New  York  the  immigrants  from  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europe  constituted  in  1910  only  one  sixteenth  of  the  total 
population;  yet  after  a  decade  of  "undesirable  immigration  *' 
more  than  two  thirds  of  all  factory  operatives  in  New  York 
City  work  ten  hours  or  less  on  week  days  with  a  half  holiday 
on  Saturday,  whereas  in  the  remainder  of  the  State,  with  a 
working  population  predominantly  native,  the  majority 
still  work  longer  hours.  The  lower  wages  of  the  native 
American  wagc-camers  in  small  cities  and  country  towns 
might  be  explained  by  the  lower  cost  of  li\dng,  which  per- 
mits the  native  country  worker  to  enjoy  a  greater  measure 
of  comfort  than  the  more  highly  paid  recent  immigrant 
living  in  a  large  city.  But  the  longer  hours  of  the  native 
American  wage-earner  in  the  country  admit  of  no  such 
explanation. 
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Among  the  many  charges  against  the  recent  munigrants    I 
not  the  least  important  one  is  that  their  ignorant  acquies-    I 
cence  in  dangerous  and  unsanitary  working  conditions  is  a  / 
menace  to  the  safety  of  the  older  employees.     The  Immi- 
gration Commission  has  accepted  without  criticism  the 
employers*  defense  in  work  accidents,  viz.,  that  the  majority 
of  accidents  arise  from  the  negligence,  the  ignorance,  and 
inatperienoe  of  the  employees.    There  is.  however,  another 
side  to  the  question.     Many  experts  hold  that  most  of  the^ 
risks  are  humanly  preventable,  and  their  continuance  is  dueT  J 
to  economic  conditions  beyond  the  control  of  the  employee.  •/ 
Effective  prevention  of  accidents  in  mines  presupposes  a 
carefully  planned   equipment  involving  considerable  ex- 
pense*    But  competition  forces  the  mine  oj^rator  to  follow 
unsafe  mining  methods,  which  inevitably  result  in  unneces^y 
sary  sacrifice  of  human  life.     It  is  not  the  carelessness  of  ^ 
the  mine  workers,  but  the  carelessness  of  mine  operators  and 
their  representatives  that  is,  according  to  expert  opinion*  the 
cause  of  the  high  fatality  rate  in  American  mines.    Similar 
dangerous  conditions  once  existed  in  France  and  Belgium, 
but  they  were  removed  by  stringent  legislation  and  by  an 
effective  enforcement  of  the  law.     The  theory  which  shiftsj 
the  blame  for  accidents  from  the  mine  operator  to  the  Slav 
miner  tends  to  prevent  the  enactment  of  such  legislation  in; 
the  United  States. 

In  the  iron  and  steel  mills  there  is  the  same  popular  dispo- 
sition  to   shift  the   responsibility  for  accidents    to  *'the 
ignorant  foreigner."  whereas  expert  opinion  \iews  the  tre- 
mendous speed  at  which  the  plants  are  run  as  the  real  cause 
of  danger.   The  greatest  risk  of  death  and  personal  injury  is^ 
assumed  by  railway  trainmen,  who  are  all  either  Americans 
or  natives  of  Northern  and  Western  Europe.    They  have 
strong  organizations  and  could  not  be  replaced  by  non-  _ 
English-speaking  immigrants.    Yet  "acquiescence  in  dan-  . 
gerous  and  unsanitary  working  conditions"  appears  to  be  L 
the  general  attitude  of  organized  and  unorganized  workers  L 
alike,  irrespective  of  nationality.     Obviously,   organized  ' 
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labor  does  not  feel  strong  enough  to  make  demands  which 
would  involve  large  outlays  by  employers  for  safe  equip- 
ment. 
''^     Organization  of  labor  is  nowadays  generally  recognized 
in  the  United  States  as  the  most  effective  of  all  existing 
agencies  for  the  increase  of  wages  and  improvement  of  work- 
i      ing  conditions.     It  would  therefore  be  a  cause  for  grave  con- 
'      cem  if  it  were  true,  as  claimed,  that  the  recent  immigrants 
,      were  not  organizable,  and  that  their  employment  threat- 
I      ened   the  existing   labor  organizations    with  disruption. 
'      The  fact  is,  however,  that  tlve  origin  and  growth  of  orga- 
nized labor  in  the  United  States  are  contemporaneous  with 
the  period  of  "the  new  immigration,"  and  that  the  immi- 
grants from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  are  the  backbone 
of  some  of  the  strongest  labor  unions.    A  notable  example 
is  the  coal- mining  industry,  where  the  mine  workers*  organi- 
j     zation  has  gained  strength  only  since  the  Southern   and 
^^f-h^^C^i   Eastern  Europeans  have  become  the  predominant  element 
r  WoX^    among  them.    One  of  the  most  troublesome  problems  which 
*-        .  j   :   the  organization  of  these  immigrants  has  had  to  face  has 
K%^[,    \  been  the  competition  of  the  unorganized  Americans  of* 
native  stock. 

Before  1 880  all  labor  organizations  were  small  in  member- 
ship and  their  effect  upon  economic  conditions  was  negli- 
gible. Like  everjrwherc,  during  the  infancy  of  organized 
labor,  a  union  would  spring  into  existence  under  the  impulse 
of  a  strike,  would  flourish  for  a  while,  if  successful,  and  would 
soon  disintegrate.  The  work  of  organization  has  since  been 
proceeding  at  an  ever  increasing  pace.  During  the  first 
decade  of  the  new  immigration,  1 880-1 890,  more  labor 
unions  were  organized  than  throughout  the  previous  history 
of  the  United  States.  The  majority  of  the  trade-unionists 
and  Knights  of  Labor  were  of  foreign  birth,  whereas  the 
native  Americans  contributed  less  than  their  quota  to  the 
membership  of  labor  organizations.  The  greatest  success 
rewarded  the  efforts  of  union  organizers  during  the  first 
decade  of  the  present  century,  the  membership  of  labor 
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dzations  growing  faster  than  the  number  of  wage- 
earners.  Thus  the  greatest  activity  in  the  field  of  organi- 
zation coincided  ^^-ith  the  unparalleled  immigration  of  the 
past  decade.  The  best  field  for  observation  of  the  effects  of 
immigratian  upon  trade-unionism  is  the  State  of  New  York, 

which  receives  more  than  its  proportionate  share  of  immi-__ 

grants  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe.    A  comparative  ^  1 
study  of  trade-union  statistics  compiled  by  the  New  York    [    ' 
Bureau  of  Labor  and  of  the  federal  immigration  statistics    I 
shows  that  union  membership  rises  and  falls  with  the  rise    j 
and  fall  of  immigration.     The  fluctuations  of  union  mem-     I 
bership  depend  upon  the  business  situation,  which  likewise      \ 
determines  the  fluctuations  of  immigration.    The  harmoni-      I 
cms  movement  of  immigration  and  organization   among      I 
wage-earners  is  thus  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  both  are 
stimulated  by  business  prosperity  and  discouraged  by  busi-  ^ 
ness  depression.  _— > 

The  question  arises,  however,  whether  the  progress  of 
trade-unionism  would  not  have  been  greater  had  there  been 
no  immigration  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  during 
the  past  decade  of  industrial  expansion.  An  answer  to  this 
question  is  furnished  by  the  comparative  growth  of  trade- 
union  membership  in  New  York  and  in  Kansas,  The  ratio 
of  foreign-bom  in  Kansas  has  been  steadily  decreasing  since 
1880.  At  the  same  time  Kansas  has  shared  in  the  recent 
industrial  expansion.  Statistics  show  that  the  relative 
number  of  organized  workmen  is  much  higher  in  New  York 
with  its  large  and  growing  Southern  and  Eastern  European 
population  than  in  Kansas,  where  more  than  nine  tenths  of 
the  population  are  of  native  birth. 

These  comparisons  prove  that  recent  immigration  has 
not  retarded  the  progress  of  trade-unionism,  except,  of 
course,  where  it  is  the  ]?olicy  of  the  unions  to  exclude  the 
recent  immigrants  by  prohibitive  initiation  dues  and  other 
restrictive  regulations  intended  to  limit  the  number  of  com- 
petitors within  their  trades. 

Language  is  nowadays  no  longer  a  bar  to  organization 
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of  the  native  supply.     Absence  of  immigrants  is  a  sign  of 
a  dtill  labor  market. 

To  be  sure,  the  rise  in  wages  is  paralleled  by  a  similar 
movement  of  prices.     The  employer  of  labor  seeks  to  recoup 
the  advance  in  wages  by  advancing  the  price  of  his  product 
to  the  consumer.   When  the  advance  in  the  price  of  manu- 
factured products  becomes  general,  the  wage-earner  as  a 
consumer  is  forced  in  effect  to  give  up  a  part  or  all  of  his 
gain  in  the  money  rate  of  wages.    The  increased  cost  of 
living  then  stimulates  further  demands  for  advances  in 
wages.    Since  combinations  of  capital  in  all  fields  of  industry 
have  reduced  competition  among  employers  of  labor  to  a 
minimum,  the  wage-earners  have  been  at  a  disadvantage  in 
this  continuous  bargaining.     In  general  it  has  been  observed 
yby  economists  that  wages,  as  a  rule,  do  not  rise  as  fast  as 
prices.     That  this  rule  holds  true  irrespective  of  immigra- 
tion, is  illustrated  by  the  movement  of  wages  and  prices 
during  the  Civil  War.     With  the  exception  of  the  first  year, 
the  period  was  one  of  prosperity  in  every  branch  of  industry. 
The  wage-earners  were  apparently  in  a  favorable  situation. 
The  army  drew  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  from 
industrial   pursuits,   while  immigration  declined.     There 
*  were  at  that  time  no  immigrants  from  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europe,  nor  was  there  any  oversupply  of  unskilled  labor. 
;    Yet  while  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  caused  a  rapid 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  money  wages  did  not  keep 
pace  with  prices.     In  other  words,  real  wages  decreased. 
It  must  be  noted  that  during  the  war  a  lively  labor  agitation 
was  going  on;  strikes  were  usually  successful.     Withal, 
labor  was  unable  to  win  increases  in  wages  commensurate 
""with  the  increased  cost  of  living. 
/"^^     Among  the  factors  tending  to  depress  the  rate  of  wages 
f      child  labor  holds  a  prominent  place.     The  most  significant 
I  ""  fact  to  be  noted  concerning  the  relation  between  child  labor 
\        and  immigration  is  the  large  proportion  of  children  em- 
l       ployed  in  factories  in  States  where  there  is  practically  no 
i:nmigrant  population,  whereas  the  lowest  per  cent  is  found 
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the  last  crisis.  The  skilled  men  who  were  forced  down  the 
scale  of  occupations  by  the  crisis  would  never  have  risea 
above  the  grade  of  unskilled  labor. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  for  eight  months  during 
the  crisis  emigration  from  the  United  States  exceeded  immi- 
gration, the  effect  being  the  same  as  if  all  immigration  had 
been  prohibited.  No  scheme  of  restriction  could  be  so  far- 
reaching.  And  yet  even  the  net  emigration  of  over  one 
hundred  thousand  aliens  within  eight  months  reduced  the 
number  of  industrial  wage-earners  only  about  one  per  cent. 
The  literacy  test  passed  by  the  United  States  Senate  would 
still  let  in  the  vast  majority  of  unskilled  laborers,  while  the 
exclusion  of  the  rest  would  eventually  be  made  up  for  by  a 
corresponding  falling-off  in  the  number  of  returning  immi- 
grants. The  net  result  would  still  be  far  in  excess  of  the 
average  immigration  for  the  decade  1891-1900.  Yet  the 
complaint  against  "  oversupply  *'  of  labor  was  then  as  strong 
as  to-day,  and  restriction  of  immigration  was  urged  as  a 
remedy.  It  is  e\^dent  that  the  literacy  test  for  immigrants, 
if  adopted,  will  leave  the  labor  situation  unchanged. 


PART  II. 

TOPICAL  ANALYSIS 

CHAPTER  I 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  QUESTION 

A  STUDY  of  the  immigration  question  involves  an  ex- 
amination of  every  important  phase  of  American  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  life.  There  is  scarcely  an  ailment 
of  our  body  politic  that  is  not  diagnosed — in  prose  and 
in  verse — as  tlie  effect  of  unrestricted  immigration.  The 
immigrants  are  blamed  for  tmemplo3rment,  female  and  child 
labor,  the  introduction  of  machinery,  unsafe  coal  mines, 
lack  of  organization  among  wage-earners,  congestion  in 
great  cities,  industrial  crises,  inability  to  gain  a  controlling 
interest  in  stock  corporations, «  pauperism,  crime,  insanity, 
race  suicide,  gambling,  the  continental  Sunday,  parochial 
schools,  atheism,  political  corruption,  municipal  misrule. 
The  latest  count  in  this  long  indictment  is  the  McNamara 
conspiracy,  which  a  noted  sociologist  has  somehow  connec- 
ted with  imrestricted  immigration.*  Not  only  has  "recent 
immigration  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe"  lowered 
the  American  standard  of  living,  but  it  threatens  to  lower 
"the  average  stature  of  the  American."* 

'  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  i6,  p.  655. 
*  Prof.  E.  A.  ggsB,  in  The  Survey,  December  30, 191 1,  p.  1425, 
'  Robert  Hunter:  Poverty,  p.  269, 
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Among  the  many  charges  against  the  recent  immigrants    1 
not  the  least  important  one  is  that  their  ignorant  acquies-    I 
cence  in  dangerous  and  unsanitary  working  conditions  is  a  / 
menace  to  the  safety  of  the  older  employees.    The  Immi- 
gration Commission  has  accepted  without  criticism  the 
employers'  defense  in  work  accidents,  viz.,  that  the  majority 
of  accidents  arise  from  the  negligence,  the  ignorance,  and 
inexperience  of  the  employees.    There  is»  however,  another 
side  to  the  question.     Many  experts  hold  that  most  of  the^ 
risks  are  humanly  preventable,  and  their  continuance  is  due^l  1 
to  economic  conditions  beyond  the  control  of  the  employee.  ^7 
Effective  prevention  of  accidents  in  mines  presupposes  a 
carefully  planned   equipment   involving  considerable  ex- 
pense.    But  competition  forces  the  mine  operator  to  follow 
unsafe  mining  methods,  which  inevitably  result  in  unnece^V 
sary  sacrifice  of  human  life.     It  is  not  the  carelessness  of  1 
the  mine  workers,  but  the  carelessness  of  mine  operators  and 
their  representatives  that  is,  according  to  expert  opinion,  the 
cause  of  the  high  fatality  rate  in  American  mines.    Similar 
dangerous  conditions  once  existed  in  France  and  Belgium, 
but  they  were  removed  by  stringent  legislation  and  by  an 
effective  enforcement  of  the  law.     The  theory  which  shifts 
the  blame  for  accidents  from  the  mine  oj^erator  to  the  Slav 
miner  tends  to  prevent  the  enactment  of  such  legislation  int 
the  United  States. 

In  the  iron  and  steel  mills  there  is  the  same  popular  dispo- 
sition to  shift  the  responsibility  for  accidents  to  "the 
ignorant  foreigner,"  whereas  expert  opinion  views  the  tre^ 
mendous  speed  at  which  the  plants  are  run  as  the  real  cause 
of  danger.  The  greatest  risk  of  death  and  personal  injury  is 
assumed  by  railway  trainmen,  who  are  all  either  Americans 
or  natives  of  Northern  and  Western  Europe.  They  have 
strong  organizations  and  could  not  be  replaced  by  non- 
English-speaking  immigrants.  Yet  "acquiescence  in  dan- 
gerous and  unsanitary  working  conditions"  appears  to  be 
the  general  attitude  of  organized  and  unorganized  workers 
alike,   irrespective  of  nationality.     Obviously,   organized 
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labor  does  not  feel  strong  enough  to  make  demands  which 
would  involve  large  outlays  by  employers  for  safe  equip- 
ment. 

Organization  of  labor  is  nowadays  generally  recognized 
in  the  United  States  as  the  most  effective  of  all  existing 
agencies  for  the  increase  of  wages  and  improvement  of  work- 
ing conditions.     It  would  therefore  be  a  cause  for  grave  con- 
j      cem  if  it  were  true,  as  claimed,  that  the  recent  immigrants 
were  not  organizable,  and  that  their  employment  threat- 
■      ened   the  existing   labor  organizations    with  disruption. 
The  fact  is,  however,  that  tl^c  origin  and  growth  of  orga- 
nized labor  in  the  United  States  arc  contemporaneous  with 
(the  period  of  *Hhe  new  immigration,"  and  that  the  immi- 
grants from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  are  the  backbone 
of  some  of  the  strongest  labor  unions.     A  notable  example 
is  the  coal-mining  industry,  where  the  mine  workers*  organi- 
•     zation  has  gained  strength  only  since  the  Southern   and 
^-i^-Ki^i    Eastern  Europeans  have  become  the  predominant  element 
^LgX^    among  them.     One  of  the  most  troublesome  problems  which 
^         .  j   ;    the  organization  of  these  immigrants  has  had  to  face  has 
» I  ^  ^ . .    '   been  the  competition  of  the  unorganized  Americans  of- 
native  stock. 
"^     Before  1 880  all  labor  organizations  were  small  in  member- 
ship and  their  effect  upon  economic  conditions  was  negli- 
gible.    Like  everywhere,  during  the  infancy  of  organized 
labor,  a  union  would  spring  into  existence  under  the  impulse 
of  a  strike,  would  flourish  for  a  while,  if  successful,  and  would 
soon  disintegrate.     The  work  of  organization  has  since  been 
proceeding  at  an  ever  increasing  pace.     During  the  first 
decade  of  the  new  immigration,    1880-1890,  more  labor 
unions  were  organized  than  throughout  the  previous  history 
of  the  United  States.    The  majority  of  the  trade-unionists 
and  Knights  of  Labor  were  of  foreign  birth,  whereas  the 
native  Americans  contributed  less  than  their  quota  to  the 
membership  of  labor  organizations.     The  greatest  success 
rewarded  the  efforts  of  union  organizers  during  the  first 
decade  of  the  present  century,  the  membership  of  labor 
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organizations  growing  faster  than  tlie  number  of  wage- 
earners.     Thus  the  greatest  activity  in  the  field  of  organi- 
zation coincided  with  the  unparalleled  immigration  of  the 
past  decade.     The  best  field  for  observation  of  the  effects  of 
immigration  upon  trade-imionism  is  the  State  of  New  York, 
which  receives  more  than  its  proportionate  share  of  immi- 
grants from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe.     A  comparative    V  1 
study  of  trade-union  statistics  compiled  by  the  New  York    I 
Biu^eau  of  Labor  and  of  the  federal  immigration  statistics    \ 
shows  that  union  mcmbersliip  rises  and  falls  with  the  rise     1 
and  fall  of  immigration.    The  fluctuations  of  union  mem-     I 
bership  depend  upon  the  business  situation,  which  likewise      I 
determines  the  fluctuations  of  immigration.    The  harmoni-      I 
ous  movement  of  immigration  and  organization   among      I 
wage-earners  is  thus  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  both  are     1 1 
stimidated  by  business  prosperity  and  discouraged  by  busi-    A  j 
ness  depression.  —J 

The  question  arises,  however,  whether  the  progress  of 
trade-unionism  would  not  have  been  greater  had  there  been 
no  immigration  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  during 
the  past  decade  of  industrial  expansion.  An  answer  to  this 
question  is  furnished  by  the  comparative  growth  of  trade- 
union  membership  in  New  York  and  in  Kansas.  The  ratio 
of  foreign-bom  in  Kansas  has  been  steadily  decreasing  since 
1880.  At  the  same  time  Kansas  has  shared  in  the  recent 
industrial  expansion.  Statistics  show  that  the  relative 
number  of  organized  workmen  is  much  higher  in  New  York 
with  its  large  and  growing  Southern  and  Eastern  European 
population  than  in  Kansas,  where  more  than  nine  tenths  of 
the  population  are  of  native  birth. 

These  comparisons  prove  that  recent  immigration  has 
not  retarded  the  progress  of  trade-unionism,  except,  of 
course,  where  it  is  the  policy  of  the  unions  to  exclude  the 
recent  immigrants  by  prohibitive  initiation  dues  and  other 
restrictive  regulations  intended  to  limit  the  number  of  com- 
petitors within  their  trades. 

Language  is  nowadays  no  longer  a  bar  to  organization 
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American  institutions,  it  will  readily  occur  to  the  student 
that  one  of  the  standard  works  on  the  constitutional  history 
of  the  United  States  was  written  in  German  by  von  Hoist* 
an  alumnus  of  a  Russian  university,  and  another  standard 
book  on  the  organization  of  American  political  parties  was 
written  in  French  by  Ostrogorsky,  a  Russian  Jew.  ^  The 
politician  who  comes  in  closest  personal  contact  with  thi 
mass  of  citizenship  has  long  since  adjusted  himself  to  th( 
conditions  created  by  immigration  and  finds  no  difficulty 
in  presenting  the  issues  and  the  candidates  of  his  party  to  a 
mixed  constituency  in  a  variety  of  languages.  Moreover, 
a  deeper  insight  into  the  social  life  of  the  immigrant  will  dis- 
cover powerful  forces  making  for  social  assimilation,  in  those 
very  institutions  which  are  popularly  frowned  upon  as 
tending  to  perpetuate  the  isolation  of  the  foreigner  from 
American  influences.  The  newspaper  printed  in  a  foreign 
language  is  virtually  a  sign  of  Americanization;  the  Lithu- 
anian peasant  at  home  had  no  newspaper  in  his  own 
language;  the  demand  for  a  newspaper  has  grown  on 
American  soil.  That  it  apparently  serves  its  purpose,  is 
conceded  by  prominent  advocates  of  restriction.*  The 
theater  where  the  immigrant  sees  a  play  produced  in  his 
mother  tongue  is  likewise  the  outgrowth  of  the  democratic 
spirit  of  American  social  life ;  the  theater  in  Eastern  Europe 
caters  only  to  the  upper  classes.  The  numerous  foreign- 
speaking  organizations  owe  their  existence  to  the  political 
freedom  of  the  United  States.  It  is  through  all  these  social 
agencies  using  his  native  tongue  as  a  medium  of  communi- 
cation, that  the  immigrant  who  is  not  a  scholar  is  enabled^J 
to  partake  of  the  advantages  of  American  civilization.        ^| 

It  is  realized  by  the  clear-sighted  advocates  of  restriction 
that  "too  much  emphasis,  in  the  discussion  of  immigration^^^ 
within  recent  years,  has  been  placed  upon  the  social  and^| 
political  results  of  recent  immigration.     The  problem  at^ 

*  "So  large  a  number  of  periodicals  are  published  in  various  foreign 
tongues  that  it  is  by  no  means  essential  tlmt  the  immigrant  read  Eng- 
lish. " — ^Jenks  and  Lauck,  he,  cit.,  p.  32. 
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organizations  growing  faster  than  the  number  of  wage- 
earners.     Thus  the  greatest  activity  in  the  field  of  organi- 
zation coincided  with  the  unparalleled  immigration  of  the 
past  decade.     The  best  field  for  observation  of  the  effects  of 
immigration  upon  trade-unionism  is  the  State  of  New  York, 
which  receives  more  than  its  proportionate  share  of  immi-    . 
grants  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe.    A  comparative   V  I 
study  of  trade-union  statistics  compiled  by  the  New  York    |   1 
Biu'eau  of  Labor  and  of  the  federal  immigration  statistics    \ 
shows  that  union  membership  rises  and  falls  with  the  rise     i 
and  fall  of  immigration.     The  fluctuations  of  union  mem-     I 
bership  depend  upon  the  business  situation,  which  likewise      i 
determines  the  fluctuations  of  immigration.    The  harmoni-      | 
ous  movement  of  immigration  and  organization   among      I 
wage-earners  is  thus  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  both  are      /  , 
stimulated  by  business  prosperity  and  discouraged  by  busi-   J  / 
ness  depression.  .^— ^ 

The  question  arises,  however,  whether  the  progress  of 
trade-unionism  would  not  have  been  greater  had  there  been 
no  immigration  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  during 
the  past  decade  of  industrial  expansion.  An  answer  to  this 
question  is  furnished  by  the  comparative  growth  of  trade- 
union  membership  in  New  York  and  in  Kansas,  The  ratio 
of  foreign-born  in  Kansas  has  been  steadily  decreasing  since 
1 88a.  At  the  same  time  Kansas  has  shared  in  the  recent 
industrial  expansion.  Statistics  show  that  the  relative 
number  of  organized  workmen  is  much  higher  in  New  York 
with  its  large  and  growing  Southern  and  Eastern  European 
population  than  in  Kansas,  where  more  than  nine  tenths  of 
the  population  arc  of  native  birth. 

These  comparisons  prove  that  recent  immigration  has 
not  retarded  the  p>rogress  of  trade-unionism,  except,  of 
course,  where  it  is  the  policy  of  the  unions  to  exclude  the 
recent  immigrants  by  prohibitive  initiation  dues  and  other 
restrictive  regulations  intended  to  limit  the  number  of  com- 
petitors within  their  trades. 

Language  is  nowadays  no  longer  a  bar  to  organization 
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law  of  nations/' '  that  the  individual  may  liave  the  ^i^eedom 
of  the  world  to  choose  his  domidl,  regardless  of  state  botin- 
daries.  The  enactment  of  the  Chinese  exclusion  law  signa- 
lized a  reversion  of  the  United  States  to  the  old  doctrine  of 
sovereignty,  which  invests  the  state  with  the  absolute  right 
to  exclude  aliens  from  its  territory.  In  opposition  to  the 
cosmopolitan  theory  imderl)dng  the  free  immigration  policy 
of  the  past,  the  policy  of  restriction  has  elaborated  its  own 
social  philosophy  in  the  following  words  of  Mr.  John 
Mitchell: 

To  a  large  extent  the  progress  of  nations  can  best  be  secured  by  the 
policy  of  seclusion  and  isolation.  By  means  of  barriers  which  regulate, 
but  do  not  prohibit,  immigration,  the  various  cotmtries  of  Europe  and 
America  can  individually  work  out  their  salvation,  and  a  permanent 
increase  in  the  efficiency  and  remuneration  of  the  workers  of  the  world 
can  thus  be  obtained.  By  the  maintenance  of  these  barriers  the  best 
workingmen  in  each  cotmtry  can  rise  to  the  top,  and  the  great  mass  of 
the  workingmen  can  secure  a  larger  share  of  the  wealth  produced.* 

It  goes  without  saying  that  this  theory  of  progress  can 
lay  no  claim  to  originality,  **the  policy  of  seclusion  and 
isolation"  having  been  consistently  followed  for  many 
centuries  by  China. 

Without  venturing,  however,  into  the  realm  of  sociologi- 
cal speculation,  and  allowing  that  if  **  every  foreign  work- 
man who  comes  into  this  coimtry  takes  the  place  of  some 
American  workingman**  immigration  ought  to  be  pro- 
hibited, the  unprejudiced  student  of  the  immigration  ques- 
tion will  demand  proof  that  the  premises  are  true.  When  a 
million  workers  are  reported  to  be  out  of  employment  and 
an  equal  number  of  immigrants  are  shown  to  have  been 
admitted  during  the  same  year,  the  man  in  the  street  is  apt 
to  jtunp  to  the  conclusion  that  the  new  arrivals  have  dis- 

*  J.  C.  Bluntschli:  Die  Bedeutung  und  die  FortschriUe  des  modtmen 
Volkerrechis,  p.  36. 

*  John  Mitchell:  Organized  Labor,  p.  181.  It  is  stated  on  p.  viii 
of  the  book  that  it  has  been  written  in  co-operation  with  Dr.  Walter 
E.  Weyl, 
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placed  the  native  workmen  or  the  older  immigrants.  On 
closer  scrutiny,  however,  this  superficial  conclusion  may 
prove  wholly  unwarranted.  To  take  but  one  illustration, 
the  presence  of  a  few  thousand  unemployed  sailors  in  Buf- 
falo during  the  winter  months  is  no  proof  of  an  oversupply  of 
sailors  during  the  navigation  season  or  of  an  overstocked 
labor  market  in  general.  The  emigration  of  all  Slav  and 
Italian  stu-face  laborers  employed  during  the  summer  in  the 
iron  mines  of  the  Lake  Superior  region  would  not  create  a 
single  job  for  the  imemployed  sailors  in  the  winter.  On  the 
contrary,  the  reduction  of  the  working  force  in  the  mines 
during  the  season  which  is  most  favorable  for  their  operation 
would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  volume  of  iron  ore 
carried  on  the  lakes^  in  consequence  of  which  a  number  of 
sailors  could  be  dispensed  with  in  the  summer.  It  is  quite 
obvious  that  the  effects,  if  any,  of  immigration  upon  unem- 
ployment cannot  be  determined  by  deductive  reasoning. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  standard  of  living,  etc. 

In  order  to  bring  to  light  all  the  facts  respecting  immigra- 
tion, a  commission  was  created  in  1907  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress. The  results  of  the  Commission's  investigations  will 
next  be  considered. 


CHAPTER  n 

THE  REPORT  OP  THE  IMMIGRATION  COMMISSION 

THE  most  valuable  contribution  of  the  Immigration 
Commission  to  the  discussion  of  immigration  is  the 
conclusion  that  it  should  be  considered  "primarily  as  an 
economic  problem. ' * '  This  statement  of  the  question  takes 
it  out  of  the  domain  of  conflicting,  more  or  less  specula- 
tive, social  theories  and  permits  of  its  consideration  on  the 
solid  basis  of  measurable  economic  realities. 

Of  the  forty-two  volumes  of  the  Commission's  report, 
thirty-one  contain  primary  facts  directly  or  indirectly 
related  to  the  economic  aspects  of  immigration.* 

The  Commission  has  unanimously  recommended  restric- 
tion of  immigration,  the  only  dissenting  opinion  being  con- 
fined to  methods  of  restriction.  There  are  few  people  who 
will  go  beyond  the  conclusions  of  the  Commission  and 
undertake  the  task  of  examining  the  evidence,  presumably 
stored  up  in  its  voluminous  report.  The  lay  public  wiU 
assume  that  the  imanimous  conclusions  were  reached  after 
mature  deliberation  over  the  evidence  collected  by  the 
Commission.  An  illtuninating  sidelight  upon  the  supposed 
connection  between  its  recommendations  and  its  statistics 
is  thrown  by  ex-Congressman  William  S.  Bennet's  dissenting 
opinion,  which  contains  the  statement  that  the  report  of  the 
Commission  was  finally  adopted  **  within  a  half  hour  Of  the 

« Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission^  vol.  I,  p.  25. 

» Volumes  3, 4,  6-28,  34»  35.  37,  and  40.  The  remaining  portion  of 
the  report  deals  with  ethnography,  education,  legislation,  etc.,  and  two 
of  the  volumes  are  summaries  of  the  whole. 
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time "  when,  under  the  law,  it  had  to  be  filed,  which  left  "no 
time  for  the  preparation  of  an  elaborate  dissent."  -It  is 
legitimate  to  question  under  the  circtmistances  whether  the 
members  of  the  Commission  had  the  opportimity,  amidst 
their  manifold  duties,  to  examine  the  manuscript  of  the 
forty  volumes,  which  did  not  leave  the  printing  office  until 
more  than  a  year  after  the  Commission  had  ceased  to  exist. 
Apparently,  they  had  before  them  merely  the  summary  sub- 
mitted for  the  Commission's  approval  by  its  experts.  The 
unanimity  of  the  Commission  thus  invests  its  conclusions 
with  no  other  authority  than  the  scientific  weight  of  the 
statistical  and  descriptive  reports  of  its  experts.  The  most 
important  part  of  the  reports,  viz,  '*  Immigrants  in  Indus- 
tries** (vols.  6-25),  "was  prepared  imder  the  direction  of 
the  Commission'*  by  one  expert,  Prof.  W^_Jet^Lauclc  (of 
course,  with  the  assistance  of  a  staff  of  field  agents  and 
clerks).  The  student  is,  therefore,  free  to  judge  the  reports 
of  the  Commission  by  the  same  canons  as  other  ofiidal 
statistical  publications.     The  Commission  finds: 

That  the  numbers  of  recent  immigrants  "are  so  great  and 
the  influx  is  so  continuous  that  even  i^nth  the  remarkable 
expansion  of  industry  during  the  past  few  years  there  has 
been  created  an  oversupply  of  unskilled  labor,  and  in  some 
of  the  industries  this  is  reflected  in  a  curtailed  number  of 
working  days  and  a  consequent  yearly  income  among  the 
unskilled  workers  which  is  very  much  less  than  is  indicated 
by  the  daily  wage  rates  paid." 

That  the  standard  of  li\ing  of  "the  majority  of  the 
employees  .  .  .  is  so  far  below  that  of  the  native  American 
or  older  immigrant  workman  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
latter  to  successfiilly  compete  with  them,"  That ' '  they  are 
content  to  accept  wages  and  conditions  which  the  native 
American  and  immigrants  of  the  older  class  had  come  to 
regard  as  imsatisfactory  .  .  .  and  as  a  result  that  class  of 
employees  was  gradually  replaced." 

That  the  new  immigrants  have  in  some  degree  "lowered 
the  American  standard  of  Hving." 
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That  a  "characteristic  of  the  new  immigrants  is 
inipossibility  of  successfully  organizing  them  into  la 
tmions.  Several  attempts  at  organization  were  made,  but 
the  constant  influx  of  immigrants  to  whom  prevailing  con- 
ditions seemed  unusually  favorable  contributed  to  the  f 
ure  to  organize." 

That   '*the  competition  of  these  immigrants  .  .  . 
kept  conditions  in  the  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  occupati 
from  advancing.  * '  * 

Every  one  of  the  preceding  conclusions  involved  a  com' 
parison  of  the  present  conditions  with  the  past.  Still  it  is 
only  as  a  rare  exception  that  fragments  of  statistical  infor- 
mation relating  to  the  earlier  period  of  American  industrial 
history  can  be  found  in  the  numerous  volumes  of  the  reports 
of  the  Immigration  Commission.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  utilize  the  vast  statistical  material  collected  by 
State  bureaus  of  labor  statistics  since  the  establishment 
the  Massachusetts  Bureau  in  1 869.  This  is  very  much,  tp^^e 
regretted.  There  is  no  other  natiimoiL^the  world  that  ex- 
pendssp  much  for  the  collection  of  statistical  data  ^dsoUttle 
for  their  anal vsi?agt!ic"Uni ted  States.  An  index  prepared 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  to  the  publications  of 
the  State  labor  bureaus  up  to  1902  Jills  a  volume.  The  data 
contained  in  these  publications  were  collected  at  great  cost 
during  a  period  of  years,  but  were  for  the  most  part  pub- 
lished in  an  undigested  form.  This  defect  is  the  result  of  the 
prevailing  policy  of  official  statistical  institutions  to  eli: 
nate  as  far  as  practicable  all  interpretations  of  their  statist 
tics  in  order  to  escape  the  suspicion  of  partisanship,  A 
Congressional  commission,  however,  is  free  from  such  limi- 
tations, its  very  purpose  being  to  draw  conclusions  and 
make  recommendations  which  are  of  necessity  open  to 
controversy,  A  perusal  of  the  single  volume  devoted  to 
immigration  in  the  report  of  President  McKinley's  Ind 
trial  Commission  shows  what  a  storehouse  of  original  d 
is  available  at  small  cost  in  the  files  of  official  publicati' 

« Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  I,  pp.  38,  39, 
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« 
of  States  and  municipalities.  The  Immigration  Com- 
mission with  its  vastly  greater  resources  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  contribution  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
study  of  the  economic  and  social  conditions  of  the 
American  people  at  the  period  of  the  greatest  migration  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  Unfortunately  the  Commission 
expended  all  its  efforts  in  search  for  new  material,  with 
the  result,  as  candidly  admitted  by  Prof.  H,  Parker  Willis, 
"the  editorial  adviser*' in  the  final  preparation  of  its  re- 
port, that  the  thirty-one  volumes  have  added  a  fresh 
stock  of  ill -digested  statistics  to  that  previously  acctunu- 
lated/ 

Of  what  value  arc  the  tables  sliowing  the  rate  of  unem- 
plo\Tnent  of  a  limited  number  of  selected  families  when  the 
censuses  of  1890  and  1900  have  collected  and  published  such 
data  for  all  bread-winners  in  the  United  States? 

The  fact  that  the  wage-earners  in  some  industries  were 
unemployed  some  part  of  the  year  covered  by  the  Com- 
mission is  alone  insufficient  to  support  the  conclusion  that 
the  number  of  working  days  has  been  ** curtailed/'  without 
a  comparison  of  the  number  of  working  days  in  the  same 
industries  for  a  series  of  years.  *' Racial  displacement" 
prominently  figures  in  the  tables  of  contents  of  every  vol- 
ume and  in  the  subheads  of  every  chapter  dealing  with  the 
condition  in  the  manufacturing  and  mining  industries^  but 
an  inspection  of  the  vStiitistical  tables  discloses  no  evidence 
of  actual  "displacement." 

One  example  may  serve  as  an  illustration.  The  changes 
in  the  population  of  Birmingham,  Alabama,  have  been  the 
subject  of  the  following  commentary; 

'  "With  so  much  actually  collected  in  the  way  of  detailed  data,  and 
with  but  scant  time  in  which  to  summarise  these  data,  lacldng,  more- 
over, a  sufficient  number  of  trainctl  writers  and  statisticians  to  study 
the  tnlormation  acquired  and  to  set  it  6ovm  with  a  due  proportion  of 
properly  guarded  inferences,  it  is  a  fact  tliat  much  of  the  Commission's 
inforrnation  is  still  undigested,  and  is  presented  in  a  form  which  affords 
no  more  than  a  foundation  for  tlie  work  of  future  inquirers. " — H»  Parker 
WilHsuo  Tlie  Survey  of  January  7,  1911,  p.  571. 
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It  is  even  more  significant,  however,  that  with  the  exoeption  of  the 
Welsh  and  Norwegians  there  was  a  falhng  off  in  numbers  from  the  cotin* 
tries  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Europe  in  1900  as  contrasted  with 
1890,  the  increase  in  the  foreign-bom  population  during  the  ten  yean 
X  890-1 900  practically  all  arising  from  the  arrival  of  races  from  Southern 
and  Eastern  Europe.^ 

The  numbers  which  have  given  occasion  to  the  p 
remarks  were  as  follows: 


Place  of  birth 

i8go 

igoo* 

England . . . 

258 

233 

Germany. . 

450 

446 

Ireland 

245 

218 

Scotland. . . 

53 

52 

Sweden 

49 

i6 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  total  *  *  falling  off  in  numbers  ** 
amounted  to  33  Swedes,  27  Irish,  25  English,  4  Germans, 
and  I  Scotch — in  all,  90  persons  in  ten  years.     At  the  same 
time  the  native-bom  population  increased  by  as  many  as 
12,113  persons,  while  the  total  increase  "from  the  arrival 
of  races  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  "  was  less  than 
2 14  persons.     Why  should  the  loss  of  the  90  natives  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Europe  be  interpreted  as  their  dis- 
placement by  arrivals  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe 
rather  than  by  native  Americans?     Moreover,  the  rate  of 
mortality  among  those  nationalities,  except  the  Swedes, 
must  have  reduced  their  numbers  by  at  least  one  sixth  in  ten 
I  years,  which  is  more  than  twice  their  actual  falling-off  and 
I  suggests  that  there  must  have  been  some  increase  by  imrai- 
■ation  from  the  same  sources.     So  the  actual  falling-off 
^as  confined  to  the  Swedes,  who — ^if  all  alive — ^were  leaving 
Birmingham  at  the  rate  of  three  individuals  per  year.    Was 
±e  annual  loss  of  three  Swedes  "significant"  enough  for  a 
ity  whose  population  increased  50  per  cent  from  1890  to 
[900  to  be  noted  as  evidence  of  "racial  displacement'*? 

The  impossibility  of  successfxdly  organizing"  the  new 
immigrants  "into  labor  imions"  cannot  be  proved  without 
» Reports  of  the  Immtgraiion  CommuHon^  vol.  9,  p,  159* 
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statistics  of  union  membership.  The  Commission  has  com- 
piled no  statistical  table  showing  the  growth  of  labor  unions 
in  various  trades  during  the  period  of  recent  immigration. 
The  data  collected  by  the  Commission  as  a  part  of  its  study 
of  households  are  too  meager  and  fragmentary  to  be  of  any 
value. 

The  following  table  and  commentary  are  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  Commission's  trade-union  statistics:* 

Table  253. " 

atfaiation  with  traxie-unions  of  males  21  teaas  of  age  or  over 
who  are  working  for  wages,  by  general  nativity  and  race     , 
of  individual, 

{Study  of  hcusek4>lds,) 


Nimiber 
reporting 
complete 
data      1 

Affiliated  with  trade-ufliDaa 

Gtner&i  aativity  &Ad  race  of  indlviduAl 

Number 

Pfer  cent           1 

Native-born  of  native  father— white 
Native-bom  of  foreign  father,  by 
race  of  father; 
Croat  ian * 

47 

I 

3 
I 

2 
240 

54 
ti 

64 
I 

424 

2 
I 

■  • 

3 

0.0 

(a) 

German 

Irish 

(a) 

Polish 

.8 

Foreijp-boni: 

Croatian. , 

Gcnnan,  #........,, 

1.9 
.0 

Irish 

Polish 

H     Slovenian. , , 

"         Total 

■  7 

Total  native-born  of  foreign  father 
Tot^  native-born  i . .    .    . .    ....,, 

7 

54 
370 

3 

0 

Total  foreign-bom. 

8 

(a)     Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 

The  above  table  discloses  the  significant  fact  that  an  exceedingly 
small  proportion  of  employees  in  Kansas  City  of  foreign  birth,  and 
oocie  d  native  birth,  are  affiliated  with  labor  oz^anizations* 


•  Ibid,,  vol.  13,  p.  300. 
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The  fact  that  the  field  agents  of  the  Commissioii— in  a 
study  of  households,  not  of  trade-unions — ^happened  to  come 
across  three  trade-unionists  in  a  city  of  the  size  of  TTansas 
City,  is  considered  sufficient  to  justify  the  conclusion  that 
"an  exceedingly  small  proportion  of  employees  in  Kansas 
City  .  .  .  are  affiliated  with  trade-unions"!  Another taWe 
brings  out  the  "affiliation  with  trade-unions"  of  one  South 
Italian  wage-earner  among  668  householders  duly  "classified 
by  nativity  and  race  of  individual."  * 

When  a  single  trade-imionist  in  an  tmorganized  mill  town 
is  enlarged  into  an  "exhibit  by  general  nativity  and  race  of 
individual,"  one  cannot  help  wondering  that  the  economic 
data  of  the  Commission  have  been  compressed  within  the 
small  compass  of  thirty-one  volumes. 

Coming  to  the  standard  of  living,  it  is  clearly  insuffident 
to  compare  the  sections  inhabited  by  English-speaking 
skilled  mechanics  and  their  families  with  the  settlements  of 
the  unskilled  Slav  laborers,  with  a  view  to  showing  that  the 
former  present  a  better  appearance  than  the  latter.  The 
housing  conditions  of  the  new  immigrants  should  be  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  Irish  and  German  unskilled  laborers 
a  generation  ago,  in  order  to  support  the  conduaon  that  the 
former  have  "introduced  a  lower  standard." 
I  The  statistics  of  earnings  classified  by  race  and  nativity 
are  spread  over  himdreds  of  tables,  yet  they  are  vitiated  by 
the  absence  of  a  classification  by  occupations.  The  only  con- 
,  dusion  that  can  be  drawn  from  these  statistics  is  that  the 
I  weekly  or  annual  earnings  of  the  new  immigrants  are,  as  a 
rule,  lower  than  those  of  the  native  wage-earners  or  the  older 
immigrants.  But  when  this  information  is  collated  with 
the  fact  that  the  new  immigrants  are  mostly  employed  in 
unskilled  occupations,  while  the  native  Americans  and  for- 
leign-bom  employees  of  the  older  class  have  risen  on  the  scale 

t»  Ihid,,  vol.  8,  p.  390.  Table  286.     A  similar  table  comprising  two 
>lish  trade-imionists  among  441  heads  of  households  will  be  found  in 
^t  sanae  volume  on  p.  765,  Table  515,  and  another  in  vol.  1 1,  p.  701, 
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of  occupations,  it  is  readily  seen  that  the  hundreds  of  tables 
show  nothing  beyond  the  fact  that  supervisory  positions 
and  skilled  trades  are  more  remunerative  than  unskilled 
It  war  hifflly  nrrannrrnr  tr  t^ypf^nH  mgrh__fr^mp  and 
■  bor  in  order^to  ustahljfifi  th^^  i^rf.  -^hirh  15;  ;i,  niflt^^r  "^^ 

>^nimon  knowl^t^^,  ^'^*  justify  the  conclusions  of  the 
Conumssion,  proof  was  wanted  that  the  rates  of  wages  of 
the  new  immigrants  in  specified  occupations  were  lower 
than  those  paid  to  native  workmen  in  the  same  occupations 
and  in  the  same  localities.  No  such  proof  was  produced ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  Commission  found  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  new  immigrants  "were  not,  as  a  rule,  engaged  at  lower 
wages  than  had  been  paid  to  the  older  workmen  for  the  same 
class  of  labor/' »  The  numerous  tables  showing  variations  in 
weekly  earnings  by  race  are  therefore  meaningless. 

The  popular  prejudice  against  the  new  immigrant  races 
justified  an  unbiased  comparative  study  of  their  sodal  and 
economic  conditions  in  the  United  States'.  Unfortunately 
the  experts  and  investigators  of  the  Commission  were  them- 
selves so  completely  under  the  sway  of  the  popidar  senti- 
ment that  they  perceived  the  effect  of  race  differences  even 
in  small  variations  of  the  number  of  mine  accidents,  where 
the  element  of  chance  called  for  the  exercise  of  extreme 
caution  in  drawing  conclusions.  The  following  example  is 
typical  of  the  generalizations  which  abound  in  the  reports 
of  the  Commission.  In  the  year  1907  there  were  75  fatal 
and  non-fatal  accidents  among  the  Lithuanians  and  139 
among  the  Poles  employed  by  one  anthracite  coal  company. 
As  the  Lithuanians  were  somewhat  more  numerous  than  the 
Poles,  the  following  conclusion  is  drawn  in  the  report : 

The  differences  between  the  Lithuanian  and  Polish  figures,  after 


■  Reports^  vol.  i,  p.  38. 

» **In  studying  the  immigration  situation  in  Europe  the  Commission 

was  not  unmindful  of  tiie  fact  that  the  widespread  apprehension  in  tlie 

'•  ^*«i  States  relative  to  immigration  is  chiefly  due  to  this  change  in 

»rter  of  the  movement  of  population  from  Europe  in  recent 
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making  due  allowance  for  error  in  both  cases,  is  still  so  great  that  it 
gives  ground  for  the  inference  that  here  a  real  race  difference  is  exposed. 
When  it  is  remembered  in  how  many  other  instances  in  this  report 
tables  have  shown  a  superiority  of  the  Lithuanians  o^er  the  Poles,  the 
conclusion  gathers  strength  that  tlie  former  show  greater  skill  and  care- 
fulness in  their  work.* 


In  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  however,  'Uhe  Lithuania 
are  said  to  resemble  the  Poles  in  their  industrial  character- 
istics, but  are  thought  to  be  less  intelligent  or  at  any  rate  more 
illiterate/'^  The  averag^e  percentage  of  illiteracy  among 
the  Lithuanian  immigrants  admitted  from  1899  to  19 10  was 
48,9  per  cent  and  amone  the  Polish  immigrants  admitted 
during  the  same  period  354  per  cent*''  These  averages  are 
derived  from  the  records  of  over  a  million  individuals  of 
both  nationalities,  whereas  "the  superiority  of  the  Lithu 
anians  over  the  Poles"  is  deduced  from  214  accidents  t 
occurred  in  one  year  in  the  mines  of  one  company* 

As  far  as  the  statistics  of  the  Commission  permit  to  jud 
of  the  antecedents  of  the  Lithuanian  and  Polish  anthra 
cite  coal  workers  in  their  native  countries,  it  appears  that 
none  of  them  had  worked  in  nnines  before  coming  to  the 
United  States;  96  per  cent  of  the  Lithuanians  and  86  per 
cent  of  the  Poles  from  whom  information  was  received  had 
been  peasants  (farmers  and  farm  laborers)  in  their  home 
countries,  the  proportion  of  farmers  and  farmers'  sons 
being  somewhat  higher  among  the  Poles  than  among  the 
Lithuanians,  viz.,  70  per  cent  and  60  per  cent,  respectively, 
of  the  total  number  reported  for  each  race.''  To  judge 
by  the  historical  experiences  of  the  two  races,  there  is 
no  warrant  whatsoever  for  rating  the  mass  of  the  Poles 
below  the  mass  of  the  Lithuanians.  For  centuries  tbey 
have  been  close  neighbors.  Since  the  organic  tmion  of 
Poland  and  Lithuania  in  1386,  Polish  civilization  was 
dominant  in  Lithuania.  The  ruling  classes,  the  landed 
nobility  and  the  clergy  were  thoroughly  Polonized.     Since 
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*  Reports,  vol.  16,  p.  667 
ilbid,,  vol.  I,  p.  99,  Table 
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'Ibid.,  vol.  fo»  p.  772. 
*  Ibid.,  vol.  16,  p.  596,  Table  9. 
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the  policy  of  Russianization  was  inaugurated  in  Poland  and 
Lithuania  fifty  years  ago,  the  Lithuamans  have  been  at  a 
disadvantage  compared  with  the  Poles;  the  Lithuanian 
language  was  barred  from  the  public  schools;  they  were 
denied  the  right  to  have  a  press  in  their  own  language,  while 
the  mass  of  the  Lithuanian  people  do  not  understand  the 
Russian  language. 

The  Immigration  Commission  has  discovered  no  anthro- 
pological evidence  that  would  sustain  the  hypothesis  of  the 
superiority  of  the  Lithuanian  race,  unless  the  difference  of 
64  accidents  be  accepted  as  such  evidence.  Yet  it  appears 
from  the  same  accident  statistics  that  the  native  Americans 
also  contributed  more  than  their  share  of  accident  victims, 
whereas  the  Irish  exhibited  an  exceptionally  low  accident 
rate.  This  variation,  however,  must  not  be  construed  to 
show  a  superiority  of  the  Irish  over  the  native  Americans, 
because  "for  the  accident  report  the  State  mine  inspector 
generally  has  to  get  the  nationality  from  others,  usually 
friends  of  the  victim  or  his  boss,  '*  and  the  informa- 
tion is  often  erroneous.  "Probably  the  same  source  of 
error  accounts  for  some  of  the  Polish  accident  excess/'" 
Still,  if  not  all  of  the  64  accidents  then  some  of  them  are 
deemed  sufficient  to  place  the  Poles  below  the  Lithuamans 
on  the  sliding  scale  of  foreign  races. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  investigation  of  the  Immigration 
Commission  proceeded  upon  the  supposition  that  immigrant 
races  represented  separate  zoological  species.  Thus  we 
find  the  following  under  the  head  **  diseases  peculiar  to 
immigrant  races'*: 

The  testimony  of  the  physicians  and  hospital  authorities  is  to  the 
effect  that  apparently  {sic!)  there  are  no  diseases  peculiar  to  any  one 
single  race.  The  chief  disexises  among  the  aliens  are  the  following; 
(a)  Rheumatism;  (b)  heart  diseases;  (c)  typhoid  fever;  (d)  pneumonia — 
this  is  one  of  the  diseases  most  common  to  the  foreign  population,  but 
they  seem  no  more  subject  to  it  thaa  the  natives-' 

Thus   it   has   been   officially   established   that    disease 
*  Reports,  vol.  16,  p.  667,  'Ibid.,  vol.  8,  p.  433. 
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**  apparently  "  makes  no  distinction  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude,  "the  aliens"  being  subject,  alike 
with  native-bom  and  naturalized  citizens,  to  rheumatism  and 
pneumonia.  The  habits  of  the  new  species  are  described  in 
the  language  of  the  naturalist.  We  learn,  e.  g.,  that  among 
the  Bulgarians  beef  "is  usualy  cooked  as  a  stew  with  veg- 
etables and  eaten  with  bread.  They  also  consume  all  forms 
of  green  vegetables  in  season.  .  .  .  The  usual  drinks  are 
coffee  and  beer.  Many  drink  hot  milk  in  the  morning."' 
The  adoption  of  the  "race"  idea  as  a  basis  for  classification 
has  inevitably  led  to  the  splitting  up  of  all  statistical  data 
into  minute  groups  tmfit  for  any  generalizations.  The 
Commission  has  nevertheless  systematically  reduced  all 
such  data  to  percentages,  which  are  used  for  comparison 
among  races.  It  is  an  elementary  rule  in  statistics  that 
averages  and  percentages  may  be  used  for  generalizations 
only  when  derived  from  large  mmibers,  the  reason  being 
that  where  the  ntmiber  of  observed  cases  is  small  personal 
characteristics  or  casual  circtmistances  may  affect  the 
residts.  How  deceptive  percentages  may  be  when  derived 
from  insuflScient  numbers,  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
table  compiled  from  the  Commission's  statistics,  showing 
the  "per  cent  of  foreign-bom  employees  (in  the  clothing 
factories  investigated)  who  speak  English,  by  sex,  years  in 
the  United  States,  and  race."* 

TABLE  I. 


PER  CENT  WHO  SPEAK  ENGLISH,  BY  YEARS,  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Male 
Bohemian  and  Moravian . 
Polish 


Female 
Bohemian  and  Moravian . 
Polish 


Under 
5  years 


22.5 
24.8 


5to9 
years 


45.0 
62.4 


18. 1      57.5 
19.4     63.0 


10  years 
or  over 


75.0 
83.2 


88.0 
89.4 


Total 


56.0 
51. 1 


54.8 
49.9 


Reports,  vol.  9,  p.  82. 


'Ibid.,  vol.  II,  p.  363,  Table  95, 
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The  significance  of  the  preceding  table  is  in  the  fact  that  the 
Bohemians  and  Moravians  are  classed  by  the  Immigration 
Restriction  League  among  "desirable'*  immigrants,  where- 
as the  Poles  belong  to  the  *' undesirable  aliens  from  Eastern 
Europe."  A  comparison  of  the  figures  in  the  first  three 
columns  shows,  however,  that  in  each  group  classified 
according  to  length  of  residence  in  the  United  States  the 
Poles  show  a  higher  percentage  of  males,  as  well  as  females, 
able  to  speak  English,  than  the  Bohemians.  And  yet  when 
the  totals  are  compared  for  both  nationalities,  irrespective 
of  length  of  residence  in  the  United  States,  it  appears  that 
the  Bohemians  exhibit  a  larger  percentage  of  persons  of 
either  sex  able  to  speak  English,  than  the  Poles.  The 
reason  for  this  arithmetical  aberration  is  disclosed  only  in 
another  part  of  the  volume,  where  the  number  of  persons 
in  each  of  the  preceding  groups  is  given.  It  appears  that 
about  one-half  of  all  Poles  had  resided  in  the  United  States 
less  than  five  years  and  accordingly  exhibited  a  small  per- 
centage of  persons  able  to  speak  English,  whereas  three 
fourths  of  all  males  and  two  thirds  of  all  females  of 
Bohemian  nationality  had  resided  in  the  United  States 
over  five  years  and  had  had  more  time  to  learn  English.' 

*The  follovring  are  the  numbers  relating  to  the  two  nationalities: 


Number 

Years  in  t1i«  Umted  SUtes 

tiader  S 

Stoo 

to  or  orer 

■ 

p 

rcporling 

Number 

Number 

Number 

complete 
data 

Nrnn- 
bff 

who  speak 
Ensluih 

ber 

who  apeak 

ED£lUh 

Nrnn- 
bcr 

who  speak 
EnglUh 

MaU 

Bohemian  and 

Moravian.. 

532 

129 

29 

III 

50 

292 

319 

PoUsh 

6G7 

302 

75 

I8l 

"3 

184 

153 

Female 

Bohemian  and 

Mora\nan . , 

347 

127 

23 

87 

50 

133 

"7 

Polish 

431 

216 

42 

73 

46 

142 

127 

'  Reports,  vol.  II,  pp.  540,  541,  Table  53. 
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The  numbers  reported  permit  of  no  conclusion  beyond  the 
bare  fact  that  the  Bohemians  are  an  older  immigrant  race 
than  the  Poles,  yet  the  total  percentages  tend  to  create 
the  wholly  tmjustified  impression  that  the  Poles  are  less 
capable  of  "assimilation''  than  the  Bohemians.* 

The  defects  of  the  plan  and  statistical  method  of  the 
Commission  render  the  bulk  of  its  report  on  Immigrants  in 
Industries  valueless  or  misleading. 

'The  reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission  abound  with  such 
comparative  percentages.  A  few  samples  only  can  be  quoted  in  these 
pages.  To  judge  by  percentages,  the  migratory  spirit  reaches  its  extreme 
height — 60.0  per  cent — among  the  Greeks  employed  in  the  parking 
industry  after  they  have  been  in  the  United  States  over  ten  years.  On 
closer  examination  it  appears,  however,  that  there  were  five  Greeks  aS 
told  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  more  than  ten  years,  and  of 
their  number  three  had  visited  abroad.  {Reports,  vol.  13,  p.  151, 
Table  105.)  In  another  place  the  following  comment  is  made:  "Tlie 
employment  of  the  wife  or  keeping  boarders  or  lodgers  is  less  frequent 
among  the  native-bom  of  foreign  father. "  This  conclusion  is  derived 
from  the  reports  on  just  four  families  whose  heads  are  native-born  of 
foreign  father.    (TWd,  voL  1 1,  p.  31 1 .) 


CHAPTER  III 

OLD  AND  NEW  IMMIGRATION 

IT  has  come  to  be  accepted  as  an  unquestionable  truth 
so  often  has  it  been  repeated — that  the  type  of  the  old 
immigrant  was  superior  to  the  recent  immigrants  from 
Southern  and  Eastern  Europe: 

Fifty,  even  thirty  years  ago»  [said  Gen.  F.  A.  Walker  in  1896],  there 
was  a  rightful  presumption  regarding  the  average  immigrant,  that  he 
was  among  the  most  enterprising,  thrifty,  alert,  adventurous,  and 
courageous  of  the  community  from  which  he  came.  It  required  no 
small  energy,  prudence,  forethought,  and  pains  to  conduct  the  inquiries 
lelating  to  his  migration,  to  accumulate  the  necessary  means,  and  to 
find  his  way  across  the  Atlantic. ' 


The  immigrants  of  those  happy  days 


f 


did  not  come  because  they  were  assisted  by  others,  they  did  not  come 
because  some  one  paid  their  passage  to  get  them  out  of  the  old  coun- 
try, but  they  came  because  they  wanted  to  be  free.     ,  ,  .  They  came 
not  at  the  behest  of  the  agents  of  the  steams'Uip  lines  or  the  agent  ^ 
of  the  large  American  industries,  sent  over  to  buy  labor  as  by  auction, 
in  the  market.  .  .  .    No;  they  came  at  their  own  behest,  and  did  not 
all  settle  down  in  the  centers  of  American  life  to  congest  it,  but  struck  " 
out  into  the  prairies  and  forest  to  build  homes  for  themselves  and  *- 
families.* 

**  Those  were  skilled  artisans  or  progressive  farmers  of  the  ^ 
thrifty,  self-reliant  type.  "^ 

»  Francis  A*  Walker:  Discussions  in  Economics  and  Staiistics^  p.  446, 
"Statement  of  Rev.  M,  D.  Ltchliter,  chaplain  of  the  Junior  Order 
American  Mechanics  before  the  House  Committee  on  Immigration  and 
Naturalization,  Sixty  Brst  Congress.     Hearings,  p.  491. 

>  Frank  TVacy  Carlton:     The  History  and  Problems  of  Organised 
Lab€!>r,  p.  318. 
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It  is  the  old  story  of  the  Golden  Age  in  a  modem  version. 
The  cold  facts  of  history,  however,  do  not  bear  out  this 
poptdar  myth. 

The  great  majority  of  immigrants  to  this  country  were  so  poor  that 
they  could  cot  buy  their  passage,  and  in  order  to  meet  the  obligations 
incurred  by  them  for  passage  money  and  other  advances,  they  were  sold, 
after  their  arrival,  into  temporary  servitude.  .  .  .  The  prepayment  of 
the  passage  was  the  exception,  and  its  subsequent  discliargc  by  compul- 
sory labor  the  rule,*  The  ship  owners  and  sliip  merchants  derived 
enormous  profits  from  the  sale  of  bodies  of  inunigrants,  as  they  chargied 
very  high  rates  for  the  passage^  to  which  they  added  a  heavy  percentage 
— often  more  than  a  hundred  per  cent —  for  their  risks.  But  the  immi- 
grants suffered  bitterly  from  this  traffic  in  human  flesh.  Old  people 
widows,  and  cripples  would  not  sell  well»  while  healthy  parents  wi 
healthy  children  and  young  people  of  both  sexes  always  found  a  read 
market.  If  the  parents  were  too  old  to  work,  their  children  had 
serve  so  much  longer  to  make  up  the  difference.  When  one  or  both' 
parents  died  on  the  voyage,  their  children  had  to  ser%'e  for  them.  The 
expenses  of  the  whole  family  were  summed  up  and  charged  upon  the 
survivor  or  survivors.  Adults  had  to  serve  from  three  to  six  years; 
children  from  ten  to  fifteen  years,  till  they  became  of  age;  smaller 
children  were,  without  charge,  surrendered  to  masters,  who  had  to 
raise  and  board  them.  As  all  servants  signed  indentures,  they  were 
y  called  ' '  indentured  servants. "  Whenever  a  vessel  arrived  at  Philadd* 
phia  or  New  York  its  passengers  were  ofler^  at  public  sale.  The 
was  the  market-place,  and  the  servants  were  struck  off  to  the  hig 
bidder.  The  country  people  either  came  themselves  or  sent  agents 
friends  to  procure  what  they  wanted,  be  it  a  girl,  or  a  '* likely  boy, 
an  old  housekeeper,  or  a  whole  family,  ,  ,  .  Parents  sold  their  diili 
in  order  to  remain  free  themselves.  When  a  young  man  or  girl  had  an 
opportimity  to  get  married  they  had  to  pay  their  master  fiv'e  or  six 
pounds  for  each  year  tliey  had  to  serve.  Yet  a  steerage  passage  nevi 
cost  more  than  ten  pounds.  ...  If  the  master  did  not  want  to  keep 
servant  he  could  sell  him  for  the  unexpired  time  of  his  term  of  servitudi 

"The  newspapers  of  the  time  regialarly  contain  advertis 

*      *  Prof,  Commons  estimates  that  probably  one  half  of  all  the  immigrant 
of  the  cojjjgial  period  landed  as  indentured  servants.     A.  M.  Simoi 
Social  Forces  in  American  History,  p.  19. 

*  From  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Social  Science  Assodatic 
in  New  York  City,  in  1869,  by  State  Commissioner  of  Immigratior 
Fried  rich  Kapp,     X  VL  A  nnual  Report  of  Ike  New  York  Bureau  of 
SUUistics,  pp.  964-965. 
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ments  of  the  arrival  of  ships  with  'indentured  servants* 
to  be  sold.  In  case  no  buyers  came  to  the  ship  the  pas- 
sengers were  sold  to  agents,  who  chained  them  together 
and  peddled  them  through  the  towns  and  villages.'*' 

So  great  then  was  the  poverty  of  the  early  immigrants 
that  for  the  sum  of  ten  pounds  they  were  willing  to  sell 
themselves  into  peonage.  The  last  sales  of  immigrants 
are  reported  in  18 19  in  Philadelphia.  * 

Nearly  a  centtiry  ago,  the  managers  of  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Pauperism  in  the  City  of  New  York 
spoke  of  the  immigrants  "in  the  language  of  astonishment 
and  apprehension": 

Through  this  inlet  pauperism  threatens  us  with  the  most  overwhelm- 
ing consequences.  .  .  .  The  present  state  of  Europe  contributes  in  a 
thousand  ways  to  foster  unceasing  immigration  to  the  United  States. 
.  .  An  almost  innumerable  population  beyond  the  ocean  is  out  of 
employment.  ,  ,  .  This  country  is  the  resort  of  vast  numbers  of  theje 
needy  and  wretched  beings.  .  .  .  They  are  frequently  found  destitute 
in  our  streets,  they  seek  employment  at  our  doors;  they  are  found  in 
our  almshouses  and  in  our  hospitals;  they  are  found  at  the  b^  of  our 
caiminal  tribunals,  in  our  bridewell,  our  penitentiary*  and  our  State 
prison,  and  we  lament  to  say  that  they  are  too  often  led  by  want,  by 
i,  and  by  habit  to  form  a  phalanx  of  plunder  and  depredations, 
our  dty  more  liable  to  increase  of  crimes  and  our  houses  of 
more  crowded  with  convicts  and  felons.* 

Eighteen  years  later  the  Mayor  of  New  York  City  in  a 
communication  to  the  City  Council  complained  that  the 
streets  were  "filled  with  wandering  crowds"  of  immigrants 
''clustering  in  our  city,  unacquainted  with  our  climate, 
without  employment,  without  friends,  not  speaking  our 
language,  and  without  any  dependence  for  food,  or  raiment, 
or  fireside,  certain  of  nothing  but  hardship  and  a  grave/'* 

»  Simons,  he,  cit.,  p.  19,  *  Kapp,  loc,  ciL,  p.  965. 

» Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Managers  of  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Pauperism  in  the  City  of  New  York,  18 19.  Quoted  from 
the  Reports  of  tht  Industrial  Commission,  voU  xv.,  p.  449. 

*  H.  R.,  6ist  Congress.  Hearings  before  Committee  on  Immigration* 
p.  3^9' 
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This  was  the  period  when,  according  to  Gen.  F.  A? 
Walker,  the  average  immigrant  was  ''enterprising,  thrifty, 
alert,  adventurous,  and  courageous."  A  contemporary 
writer  anticipated  General  Walker*s  parallel  between  the 
old  and  the  new  immigration  in  almost  identical  language.  * 

A  generation  later  it  is  again  reported  that  *'  the  poor  and 
the  productive  classes  of  Europe,  by  hundreds  of  thousands, 
have  been,  and  are  now  coming  to  our  shores,  with  fixed 
habits  and  modes  of  life.  These  now  constitute,  mainly, 
the  army  of  our  unskilled  laborers,  are  ignorant  and  de- 
graded,  pitifully  so."' 

Regarding  the  standard  of  living  of  the  Irish  peasantry 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Irish  exodus  to  America,  when, 
according  to  General   Walker's   "rightful  presumption,' 
the  average  immigrant  was  thrifty  and  had  accumulated 
the  necessary  means  to  pay  his  way,  we  have  the  foUowii 
description  from  the  same  authority: 

The  conditions  under  which  they  had  been  bora  and  brought 
were  generally  of  the  most  squalid  and  degrading  character.     The 
wretched  hovels,  thatched  with  rotting  straw,  scantily  furnished  wit 
light,  hardly  ventilated  at  all,  frequently  with  no  floor  but  the  di 
on  which  they  were  built,  were  crowded  beyond  the  bounds  of  comfc 
health,  or,  as  it  would  seem  to  us,  of  simple  social  decency;  their  beds 
were  heaps  of  straw  or  rags;  their  food  consisted  mainly  of  buttc 
and  potatoes,  often  of  the  worst,  and  commonly  inadequate  in  amt 
their  dothing  was  scanty  and  shabby.* 

" "  Then  our  accessions  of  immigration  were  real  accessions  of  stri 
from  the  ranks  of  the  learned  and  the  good,  from  enlightened  mt 
and  artisan  and  intelhgent  husbandman.     Now,  immigration  is 
accession  of  weakness,  from  the  ignorant  and  vicious,  or  the  pri< 
ridden  slaves  of  Ireland  and  Germany,  or  the  outcast  tenants  of 
poorhouses  and  prisons  of  Europe." — From  a  paper  entitled  "  Immii 
Dangers  to  the  Institutions  of  the  United   States  through   Foi 
Immigration,"  etc.,  by  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  1835. —  H.  R-  Sixty-first  Cc 
gress.     Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Immigration,  p.  327. 

*  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  i86g-i8^ 
p.  88. 

5  Walker,  he,  ctt.j  p.  451.     The  following  is  quoted  elsewhere  by 
same  author  from  the  report  of  Earl  Devon's  Commisaon  on  Ii 
Poverty  in  the  40's:    "  In  many  districts,  their  daily  food  is  the  potatof 
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Congestion  was  a  common  evil  in  those  days,  as  it  is 
to-day,  and  the  reason  for  it  was  sought  in  the  fact  that  the 
Irish  immigrant,  bom  in  a  cabin  or  a  garret,  had  been  used 
to  crowding  at  home.*  The  New  York  Weekly  Tribune 
of  May  2,  1846,  discussing  a  strike  of  Irish  laborers  in 
Brooklyn,  said  that  their  earnings  were  hardly  sufficient 
to  pay  the  rent  of  a  decent  tenement,  so  **  they  were  allowed 
to  build  miserable  shanties  on  ground  allotted  tjiem  by 
the  contractors  on  the  plot  occupied  by  them  in  performing 
the  work."*  A  quarter  of  a  century  later  the  dwellings 
of  the  Irish  immigrants  in  Boston  were  officially  charac- 
terized as  "sickening  kennels."  ^  Says  Dr.  Kate  H.  Claghom, 
comparing  the  old  immigration  with  the  new:  "No  account 
of  filth  in  daily  surroundings  among  Italians  and  Hebrews 
can  outmatch  the  pictures  drawn  by  observers  of  the  habits 
of  immigrant  Irish  and  even  Germans.  "* 

The  living  conditions  in  an  Irish  district  in  1864  were 
thus  described  by  a  dty  inspector: 

The  tenants  seem  to  wholly  disregard  personal  cleanliness,  if  not  the 
very  first  principles  of  decency,  their  general  appearance  and  actions 
corresponding  with  their  wretched  abodes.  This  indifference  to  per- 
sonal and  domiciliary  cleanliness  is  doubtless  acquired  from  a  long 


their  only  beverage  water;  their  cabins  are  seldom  a  protection  against 
the  weather;  a  bed  or  a  blanket  is  a  rare  luxury:  and,  in  nearly  all,  their 
pig  and  manure  heap  constitute  their  only  property," — Francis  A.  Walker; 
Political  Economy,  pp.  315-314,  "In  the  40*8,  at  the  time  of  the  potato 
famine  in  Ireland,  many  of  the  thousands  who  came  to  this  country 
were  in  serious  danger  of  absolute  starv^ation  if  they  remained  at  home. 
Practically  rwne  of  our  immigrants  of  the  present  day  are  in  such  a  con- 
dition**— Jenksand  Lauck:     The  Immigration  Problem^  p.  12, 

*  A  contemxx)rary  writer  had  "seen  in  Ireland  a  horse,  two  cows,  two 
goats,  grandmother,  father  and  mother,  brother  and  sisters,  an  infant 
in  a  cradle*  all  in  one  apartment. " — Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission^ 
voL  XV.,  p.  459. 

^Documentary  History  of  American  Industrial  Society,  vol.  viii.,  pp. 
335-226. 

*  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor ^  i86p-^o, 
p.  88. 

^Report  of  the  Industrial  Commissum^  vol.  xvt^  pi  491. 
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familiarity  with  the  loathsome  surroimdiogs,  wholly  at  variaaoe  with 
all  moral  or  social  improvements.' 

A  gloomy  picture  of  the  moral  effects  of  bad  bousixig 
conditions  in  the  foreign  sections  of  New  York  City  in  1 8781 
when  the  immigrants  were  only  Irish  and  Germans,  was 
drawn  in  a  report  of  the  Association  for  the  LnprovemeQt 
of  the  Condition  of  the  Poor: 

In  many  quarters  of  the  city  family  life  and  the  feeling  oi  home  are 
almost  unknown;  people  live  in  great  caravansaries,  which  are  hot  and 
stifling  in  summer,  disagreeable  in  winter,  and  where  children  amndatft 
together  in  the  worst  way.  In  many  rooms  privacy  and  purity  are 
unattainable,  and  young  girls  grow  up  accustomed  to  immodesty  firam 
their  earliest  years.  Boys  herd  together  in  gangs,  and  learn  the 
practices  of  crime  and  vice  before  they  are  out  of  childhood.  Bves 
the  laborers'  families  who  occupy  separate  rooms  in  these  buildings 
have  no  sense  of  home.* 

Dr.  Griscom,  as  early  as  1842,  had  called  attention  to  the  "depmved 
effects  which  such  modes  of  life  exert  upon  the  moral  feeUng^  and 
habits";  and  the  city  inspector  in  1851  remarks  that  "  these  over- 
populated  houses  arc  generally,  if  not  always,  seminaries  of  filthiooii 
indecency,  and  lawlessness."* 

Dr.  Claghom  concludes  her  review  of  the  housing  con- 
ditions of  the  former  generations  of  immigrants  with  the 
following  remarks: 

The  newer  immigrants  arrive  here  at  no  lower  social  level,  to  say  the 
least,  than  did  their  predecessors.  Their  habits  of  life,  their  genenl 
morality  and  intelligence  can  not  be  called  decidedly  inferior.  .  ;  .  The 
Italian  ragpicker  was  astonishingly  like  his  German  predecessor,  and 
the  Italian  laborer  is  of  quite  as  high  a  type  as  the  Irish  laborer  of  a 
generation  ago.  In  some  cases  the  newer  immigrants  have  brought 
about  positive  improvements  in  the  quarters  they  have  entered.  Whole 
blocks  have  been  transferred  from  nests  of  pauperism  and  vice  into 
quiet  industrial  neighborhoods  by  the  incoming  of  Italians  and  Hebrews.^ 

Throughout  the  nineteenth  century  relief  against  dty 

'  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  p.  456.  *  Ibid.,  p.  459. 

^  Loc.  cil..  p.  458.  *  Loc,  cit.,  p.  491. 
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poverty  was  sought  in  directing  the  current  of  immigration  to 
the  f ann.  As  early  as  1817,"  the  same  anxiety  was  felt  that 
is  felt  to-day  to  get  the  immigrant  out  of  the  'crowded' 
cities  into  the  country  beyond."*  In  1819,  the  managers 
of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Pauperism  of  the  City 
of  New  York  favored  the  plan  of  establishing  •'communica- 
tion .  .  ,  with  our  great  farmers  and  landholders  in  the  in- 
terior" with  a  view  to  provide  *'ways  and  means  ...  for 
the  transportation  of  able-bodied  foreigners  into  the  in- 
terior/* where  labor  could  be  provided  for  them  "upon  the 
soil."*  Forty  years  later  the  Association  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  complained  of  the  Irish 
immigrants  that  "they  had  an  utter  distaste  for  felling 
forests  and  turning  up  the  pr^ries  for  themselves.  They 
preferred  to  stay  where  another  race  would  furnish  them 
with  food,  clothing,  and  labor,  and  hence  were  mostly  found 
Imtering  on  the  lines  of  the  public  works,  in  villages,  and  in 
the  worst  portions  of  the  large  cities  where  they  competed 
with  negroes  .  .  .  for  the  most  degrading  employments."* 
The  old  immigrants,  like  those  of  the  present  generation, 
were  mostly  unskilled  laborers  and  farm  hands,  as  will— 
appear  from  an  analysis  of  Table  2  next  following.  * 

TABLE   2. 

PER  CENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  IMMIGRANTS  BY  OCCUPATIONS: 

l86i«i9lo. 


Occapatlon 

1861- 
1870 

1871- 
I8S0 

lasi- 

iSgo 

1891- 
1900 

1901- 
1910 

Professional 

0.8 

17  6 
45.4 

8.0 

1.4 

23  I 
18.2 

41-9 

7-7 

7-7 

l.I 

20.4 
14.0    ' 
50.2 

9  4 

9  4 

0.9 
20.1    1 

11.4 
47.0 

15  I 
5-5 

20.2(J 

24^3 
34.8 
14. 1 

51 

Skilled 

A^cultural  ptirsuits 

UosIdUed  laborers 

Servants 

All  other  occupations. ,..,.. 

Total.      .    . 

lOO.O 

100.0 

100. 0 

100.0 

too  0 

'  Report  oj  the  Industrial  Commission,  p.  449  ■  Loc.  ciL,  p,  46a. 

*  Report  of  the  A>  L  C.  P.,  i86o»  p.  50,  Quoted  from  Report  of  the 
Industrial  Commission,  vol.  xv  ,  p.  462. 

<For  annual  averages  and  sources  of  infornmtion  sec  Appendix, 
Table  J. 
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The  sharp  fluctuations  of  the  percentages  of  agrictiltural 
workers  and  common  laborers  indicate  that  the  distinction 
between  farm  laborers  and  other  laborers  was  probably  not 
very  accurately  drawn  in  our  immigration  statistics.  For 
the  period  iQOi-igioitis  possible  to  subdivide  all  persons 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  into  farmers  and  farm 
laborers,  the  former  constituting  1.6  per  cent  and  the  latter 
23.0  per  cent  of  all  immigrant  breadwinners. 

Allowing  the  same  percentage  for  the  decade  next  preced- 
ing, with  a  rising  tide  of  immigration  from  Eastern  and 
Southern  Europe,  and  estimating  the  maximum  proportion 
of  farmers  in  the  "old  immigration"  at  one  half  of  all  in- 
coming agricultural  workers,'  we  arrive  at  the  following 
comparative  ratios  for  unskilled  laborers  and  farm  help 
combined. 

TABLE  3 

RATIO  OF  LABORERS  TO  IMHIGRANT  BREADWINMERS. 

Period  Percent 

1861-187O  51.2 

^                                            1871-1880  51.0 

1881-1890  57.2 

1891-I9OO  57.0 

1901-I9IO  57.9 

»  The  ratio  of  unskilled  laborers  and  farm  hands  to  the 
total  number  of  breadwinners  exhibits  but  little  change 

'during  the  whole  fifty-year  period.  For  the  half-century 
beginning  in  1820,  the  proportion  of  unskilled  laborers, 
exclusive  of  those  classified  under  agricultural  pursuits, 
has  been  computed  as  46.6  per  cent,"  i,  e.,  about  the  same  as 
for  the  later  period. 

»  This  is  vastly  more  than  is  claimed  for  the  "old  immigratioii"  by 
Professors  Jcnks  and  Lauck  in  their  unofficial  summary  of  the  reports 
of  the  Immigration  Commission,  wherein  they  say  that  "the  percentage 
of  farmers  as  distinguished  from  farm  laborers  has  always  beeo  very 
small,  so  small  as  nf)t  to  be  an  appreciable  factor  in  determining  our 
civilization. " — Jenks  and  Lauck,  loc.  cit,,  p.  31. 

*  Political  Science  Qtiarteriy,  March,  1904;  Roland  P.  Falkner:  Somi 
Aspects  of  the  Immigration  Problem^  p.  49. 
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The  percentage  of  skilled  mechanics  has  varied  but  little 
for  the  last  fifty  years,  and  has  at  no  time  reached  one 
quarter  of  all  immigrant  breadwinners.  If  this  percentage 
is  added  to  the  estimated  maximum  ratio  of  farmers,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  aggregate  of  "skilled  artisans  and 
progressive  fanners  of  the  thrifty,  self-reliant  type"  could 
in  the  good  old  days  not  have  been  as  high  as  one  third  of 
the  total  immigration. 

Still  it  is  broadly  asserted  that  the  "new  immigration" 
is  drawn  from  the  "poorest  and  least  desirable*'  elements  of 
the  population  of  Italy,  Austria,  and  Russia.  "  Measured 
either  by  intellectual,  social,  economic  or  material  standards, 
the  average  immigrant  of  any  particular  class  from  these 
countries  is  far  below  the  best  of  his  countr>Tnen  who  remain 
behind,  and  probably  also  below  the  average. "' 

No  comparative  study  of  the  immigrants  and  their  coirn- 
trymen  who  remain  at  home  is  cited  in  support  of  this 
view.  It  still  rests  on  the  purely  deductive  argument,  first 
advanced  by  Mayo-Smith  twenty-four  years  ago,  that,  as 
the  result  of  the  increase  of  transportation  facilities  and  the 
reduction  of  the  cost  of  passage,  "it  is  more  and  more  the 
lower  classes  that  are  coming.  '\  In  corroboration  of  this 
argument  he  cited  the  fact  that  the  Irish  and  German  immi- 
grants of  his  day  were  coming  from  the  poorer  sections  of 
their  coxmtries.*  It  is  ob\'ious,  however,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  those  sections  were  not  all  on  the  same  economic 
level.  Lack  of  opportunities  in  a  poor  country  will  drive 
people  of  some  means  to  seek  better  luck  abroad,  while 
lack  of  funds  will  keep  the  poorest  at  home.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  since  the  time  of  Mayo-Smith  tlie  steerage  rates 
have  been  doubled.     The  increase  in  the  cost  of  transpor- 

» William  Williams:  New  Immigration^  p.  286.  Report  of  the 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  1906.  See  also  Prescott  F-  Hall: 
Sdeclion  of  Immigfation,  Annals  of  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Scciai  Science,  Jul/,  1904,  p,  174;  Robert  Hunter:  Poverty,  p.  270, 

«  Richmond  Mayo-Smithr  *'  Contrdof  Immigration,"  Political  Science 
Quarterly ^  1888,  pp/62,  69,  70,  and  71. 
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tation  has  been  tantamount  to  a  head  tax  of  from  $i8  to 
$27'  and  should  have  raised  the  standard  of  the  "new  im- 
migration,** as  compared  with  the  immigrants  of  the  70*8 
and  the  early  8o*s. 

Leaving  aside,  however,  all  speculative  considerations, 
we  have  a  purely  objective  standard  of  comparison,  viz., 
^ .  the  ratio  of  literacy.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  * '  prob- 
ably the  most  apparent  cause  of  illiteracy  in  Europe,  as 
elsewhere,  is  poverty.  The  economic  status  of  a  people  has 
a  very  decided  eflEect  upon  the  literacy  rate.  .  .  .  Another 
phase  of  the  economic  factor  is  the  need  of  children's, 
service  at  home.'*' 

While  the  statistics  of  illiteracy  among  immigrants' to  the 
United  States  are  not  compiled  on  a  uniform  basis  with 
foreign  statistics  of  illiteracy,  still  for  a  few  countries  and 
nationalities  the  data  are  fairly  comparable.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  figures  presented  in  Table  4  shows  that  as  a 
«  rule'//ie  ratio  of  illiteracy  among  the  immigrants  is  can- 
siderahly  lower  than  among  their  countrymen  at  horned 
These  statistics  prove  that  measured  by  i^t^kciuoLstOBd^^ 
'*  the  average  immigrant  is  above  the  average  of  his  countrymen 
who  remain  behind.  Illiteracy  being  the  effect  of  poverty 
(by  hypothesis),  one  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that, 
measured  by  economic  standards,  the  immigrant  is  likewise 
above  the  average  of  his  native  country. 


»  "  During  the  later  seventies  and  eariy  eighties  the  steerage 
rate  fluctuated  from  as  low  as  $12  up  as  high  as  $25,  but  averaged  about 
$17  or  $18.  .  .  .  In  the  later  eighties  and  early  nineties  .  .  .  most  of 
the  foreign  steamship  companies — ^there  were  no  native  companies — 
gradually  increased  the  steerage  rates  to  about  I38  or  I39.  .  .  .  (The 
rates  charged  now)  vary  from  about  $36  to  $38  and  I39,  depending 
upon  the  port,  vessel,  and  so  forth.  Thirty-seven  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  is  commonly  quoted  as  the  average." — ^Hearings  before  Onmnittee 
on  Immigration  and  Naturalization,  H.  R.  61  st  Congress:  Statement  of 
James  H.  Patten,  pp.  31-32. 

'  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  4  (in  press). 

»  See  Note  on  the  Statistics  of  Italian  Illiteracy,  at  end  of  chapter. 
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PEE  CENT  OF  ILLITERACY  AMONG  THE  POPULATION  OF  RUSSIA,  BULGARIA* 

SERVIA  AND  GREECE,  AND  AMONG  THE  IMMIGRANTS  FROM 

THE  SAME  COUNTRIES,* 


B           Nationality, 
■    ye»r  of  entiineration. 
and  age  group 

Fbpulation 

Immigraiit*  \A,r^^t%  o(  age  wid 
over,  year  ended  June  30  — 

190S 

I 899-1910 

i 

Mala 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Both  aexet. 

Russia,  iSg7: 
RussiAiisi 
xo  to  19  years 
■          20  years  and 
P             over 

62.6 

83-6    \ 

89.7  s 

40.1 

50.8 

38.4 

Hebrews 

^          10  to  19  years 
■         20  years  and 
m               over 

413 
32.6 

58. 0  1 
66,2   1 

21.9 

40.4 

26.0" 

Bulgaria,  igoo: 
^         14  years  and 
y             over 

57*3 

89  4^ 

Senna,  iqoo: 
_^          II  to  15 years 
B          16  to  20  years 
H         aiyearsand 
B            over 

70.2 

1 

89.6  \ 
90.9 

94.4  J 

35  0 

50  2 

41.7 

Greeet,  t^j: 

14  years  and 
over 

4^.6 

82.2 

26.9 

57.5 

»  Reporti  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  i,  p.  99,  Report  of  the 
Commission  of  Immigration  of  the  State  of  New  York,  rgog,  pp,  170  and 
171,  Percpis  Naselenia,  1 897,  ObshchiSvod,  Part  2,  pp.  97  and  134. 
Bu]gane,  R6ceosement  de  la  population,  1900,  vol.  i.,  p.  125.  Annuaire 
Statistique  du  Royaume  de  Serbie  pour  1900,  voL  v.,  pp.  75^0. 

» This  percentage  represents  the  ratio  of  illiteracy  among  the  Hebrews 
of  all  countries,  but  the  bulk  of  Hebrew  immigration  comes  from  Russia. 
The  population  statistics  of  Austria  classify  Hebrews  as  Poles,  Germans, 
etc.,  acoordjng  to  mother  tongue.    The  ratio  of  illiteracy  among  the 
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The  Immigration  Coimnission  on  its  trip  to  Etizope 
sought  the  opinions  of  experts  respecting  the  character  of 
emigration  to  the  United  States.  The  conclusions  reached 
by  the  Commission  have  none  of  the  pessimistic  sound 
typical  of  restrictionist  literature.    Says  the  Commission: 

The  present  movement  is  not  recruited  in  the  main  from  the  lowest 
economic  and  social  strata  of  the  population.  .  .  .  Neither  do  tbe 
average  or  typical  emigrants  of  to-day  represent  the  lowest  in  tibe  eoo> 
nomic  and  social  scale  even  among  the  classes  from  which  tfaey  come,  a 
circumstance  attributable  to  both  natural  and  artificial  causes.  In  the 
first  place,  emigrating  to  a  strange  and  distant  country,  although  less  of 
an  undertaking  than  formerly,  is  still  a  serious  and  relatively  difficnlt 
¥  matter,  requiring  a  degree  of  cou|age  and  resourcefulness  not  possessed 
by  weakUngs  of  any  class.  Thfs  natural  law  in'^e  main  regulated  tbe 
earlier  European  emigration  to  the  United  States,  and  under  its  in- 
uence  the  present  emigration,  whether  or  not  desirable  as  a  whole, 
nevertheless  represents  the  stronger  and  better  element  of  the  particulsr 
class  from  which  it  is  drawn.' 


/ 


Roumanian  Hebrews  15  years  of  age  and  over,  according  to  the 
of  1889,  was  55.6  per  cent.  ("Sans  protection,"  meaning  mostly 
Hebrews.)  R^ultats  ddfinitifs  du  ddnombrement  de  la  populatioa  do 
Roumanie,  1899,  P*  hc"*  \ 

» Reports,  vol.  4  (in  press).  From  the  opinions  of  Americans  who 
had  long  resided  in  Italy  and  of  leading  Italians,  which  are  quoted  in  the 
Commission's  report,  a  few  are  selected  here  by  way  of  illustration. 

Rev.  N.  W.  Clark,  an  American,  in  charge  of  the  educational  work 
of  the  Methodist  Church  of  Italy,  said:  "The  class  of  emigrants  who  go 
to  the  United  States  are  unquestionably  the  more  enterprising,  the  better 
element;  only  those  would  be  able  to  go  who  have  the  money  to  gel 
tickets ;  many  are  too  poor  to  go. " 

In  a  report  to  the  Department  of  State,  the  American  Consul  at 
Palermo  quotes  the  country  correspondents  of  a  Sicilian  news- 
paper, concerning  the  local  estimate  of  the  character  of  enugmtioii 
from  that  island.  "As  these  accounts — says  he — ^were  in  no  way 
prepared  for  the  foreign  eye,  or  for  any  official  or  political  purpose, 
but  only  by  way  of  a  routine  chronicle  of  the  happenings  of  life  in  the 
minor  communities,  they  are  spontaneous  and  unbiased  and  have  an 
authority  that  can  hardly  be  impeached. "  One  of  the  correspondents 
says  of  the  emigrants  that  they  are  not  "driven  out  by  dire  want  and 
necessity;  they  arc  lured  rather  by  the  desire  to  better  themselves  in 
the  world  and  make  a  possible  fortune,  .  .  .     Many  are  of  a  class 
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The  social  prejudice  against  the  immigrant  which  it  is 
sought  to  justify  by  his  alleged  inferiority,  antedates  the  , 
influx  of  the  *'  undesirable  aUens  from  Eastern  and  Southern  ^ 
Europe."  Suffice  it  to  recall  the  agitation  of  the  Klnow- 
Nothing  days,  with  its  rioting  and  outbreaks  of  mob  vio- 
lence against  the  Irish,  the  desecration  of  their  churches, 
the  petty  persecution  of  Irish  children  in  the  public  schools, 
the  denunciation  of  the  Germans,  the  mobbing  of  German 
newspapers  and  Turner  halls.  * 

Probably  the  most  important  clement  in  thi?;  antipathy  was  the  pure 
contempt  which  men  usually  feel  for  those  whose  standards  of  life  seem 
inferior.  This  feeling  was  felt  towards  all  immigrants  of  the  poorer 
class,  irr^pective  of  their  race.  To  the  mind  of  the  average  American 
the  typical  immigrant  was  a  being  uncleanly  in  habits,  uncouth  m 
speech,  lax  in  the  moralities,  ignorant  in  mind^  and  imskilled  in  labor. 
.  .  .  The  immigrant  bore  a  stamp  of  social  inequality.* 

The  manifestations  of  this  social  prejudice  in  the  Indus- /^ 
trial  field  seventy  years  ago  were  mtich  the  same  as  to-day. 

About  the  year  1836  to  1840,  very  material  changes  took  place  among 
.  .  .  the  general  laboring  help  in  all  departments  of  industry.  The 
profuse  immigrations  from  Ireland.  .  .  crowded  into  all  the  fields  of 
labor,  and  crowded  out  the  former  occupants.  Under  the  prejudice  of 
nationality  .  .  .  the  American  element,  the  daughters  of  independent 
farmers,  educated  in  our  common  schools  ,  .  .  retired  from  mill  and 
factory,  and  all  the  older  establishments »  and  can  no  longer  be  found 
therein.  Their  places  were  taken  up  in  the  old,  and  all  the  new  were 
filled  by  the  new  immigrants.* 


possessing  some  little  property. "  Another  correspondent  speaks  of  the 
emigrants  as  '*th€  enter pnsittg  and  robust  youth  .  .  .  confiding  in  tkeir 
strength/'  According  to  hira,  **this  emigration  .  ,  .  comprises  even 
people  of  fairly  easy  circumstances. " 

•  H,  J.  Desmond:  The  Know- Nothing  Party,  pp.  7-105.  Louis  Dow 
Scisco:  Political  Nativism  in  New  York  Stale,  pp.  19,  248-249.  Herr- 
mann Von  Hoist:  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States,  vol.  v.,  pp. 
198-190.  James  Schouler:  History  of  the  United  States,  vol.  v.,  pp. 
305-306. 

*  Sdsco,  loc.  cit.t  P'  i9> 

t  First  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  1870, 

p.  91. 
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By  a  strange  inconsistency  those  who  object  to  the  coining 
of  the  immigrant  as  strongly  object  to  his  going.  Why  the 
"bird  of  passage"  should  have  been  the  subject  of  popular 
censure  is  from  an  economic  point  of  view  inconceivable. 
So  long  as  there  are  variations  in  business  activity  from  year 
to  year  and  from  season  to  season,  which  result  in  tinem- 
ployment^  the  American  wage-earners  should  be  the  last  to 
object  if  a  class  of  wage-earners  choose  to  leave  the  country 
temporarily  while  there  is  no  demand  for  their  services^ 
thereby  relieving  competition  for  jobs  in  its  acutest  shape. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  present  immigration  policy 
as  well,  the  departure  of  the  "bird  of  passage"  ought  to  be 
approved  as  the  best  assurance  that  he  would  not  "become 
a  public  charge/'  Still  if  an  immigrant  who  comes  to  this 
country  when  there  is  work  to  be  done  and  leaves  when  he 
is  not  wanted  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  "undesirable  alicJi/* 
it  is  of  interest  to  know  how  the  "new  immigration**  com- 
pares in  this  respect  with  the  "old  immigration.'*  "The 
one  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  record  of  departures 
from  the  United  States,"  says  the  Immigration  Commis 
sion,  "is  that  as  a  whole  the  races  or  peoples  composin 
the  old  immigration  are  essentially  permanent  settlers,  and 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  newer  immigrants  are  simply 
transients."' 

"The  one  conclusion"  is,  however^  not  the  only  one,  for 
in  another  volume  the  Commission  takes  a  more  hopeful 
view,  to  wit : 

It  is  inaccurate  to  speak  of  the  immigrant  population  as  being  on!] 
temporarily  in  this  country.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  most  of  t) 
recent  iininigrants  hope  at  first  to  return  some  day  to  their  native  landtj 
but  the  whole  history  of  immigration  goes  to  show  that  with  the  pas»* 
ing  years  and  the  growth  of  the  inevitable  ties,  whether  domestic, 
financial,  or  political^  binding  the  immigrant  to  his  new  abode,  these 
hopes  decline  and  finally  disappear. » 

Inasmuch  as  the  conclusions  of  the  Commission  contradict 

*  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission j  vol.  4  (in  press). 
» Ibid.,  vol.  8,  p.  657. 
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each  other,  we  must  go  back  to  the  facts  from  which  they 
axe  drawn.  The  Immigration  Commission  in  its  investi- 
gation paid  considerable  attention  to  this  question.  The 
foreign -bom  workmen  in  iron  and  steel  mills  are  classed  by 
jx)pular  belief  among  the  most  "undesirable"  elements  of 
the  **new  immigration/'  The  comparative  frequency 
among  them  of  the  objectionable  characteristic,  addiction 
to  the  habit  of  visiting  his  old  home  and  parents,  may  ac- 
cordingly be  accepted  as  typical  of  the  races  of  the  "new 
immigration."  The  Commission's  data,  presented  in  Table 
5,  show  that  the  English-speaking  races  harbor  among  them 
a  higher  proportion  of  these  offenders  than  all  Eastern  and 
Southern  European  races,  except  the  North  Italians  and  the 
Slovaks.  The  form^,  however,  do  not  differ  in  this  respect 
from  the  Scotch,  while  the  Slovaks  exceed  the  Swedes  by 
a  fraction  of  i  per  cent. 

TABLE  5. 

VISITS  ABROAD  HADE  BY  FOREIGN- BORN  EMPLOYEES  lU  IfiON  AND  STEEL 
MILLS,  BV  RACES.* 


Northern  and  We&tem  Europoin  R&cm. 

NaiionaiUy.  Per  cent. 

Canadian, . , , 46.1 

Scotch 27.6 

Welsh 24.7 

English 24.0 

Swedish 21.0 


Southem  Bud  Ettstem  Bttropeaii  Races. 

Naiionclity,  Per  ctnt. 

Italian.  North, 27.6 

Slovak 21,4 

Italian,  South. . 20.7 

Magyar 20.1^ 

Roumanian.  . . , 15.1 

Croatian. 14.3 

Slovenian. .,...,....,.  13,9 

Servnan 12.2 

Russian 10.2 

Greek, _  , 8.8 

Bohemian  and  Moravian  8.5 

Polish... 6.6 

Lithuanian .  , 6.2 


Even  the  vexed  problem  of  "assimilation'*  appears  to  be 
as  old   as  inimigration   itself.     Benjamin   Franklin,  in  a 

*  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  8,  p.  152,  Table  no.  ^ 
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personal  letter  dated  Philadelphia,  May  9,  1753,  charac- 
terized the  Germans  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  foUowixig  terms: 

Those  who  come  hither  are  generally  the  most  stupid  of  their  own 
nation,  and  as  ignorance  is  often  attended  with  great  credulity,  when 
knavery  would  mislead  it  ...  it  is  almost  impossible  to  remove  any 
prejudice  they  may  entertain.  .  .  .  Not  being  used  to  liberty  they 
know  not  how  to  make  modest  use  of  it.  .  .  .  I  remember  when  they 
modestly  declined  intermeddling  with  our  elections;  but  now  they  oome 
in  droves  and  carry  all  before  them,  except  in  one  or  two  counties. 

Few  of  their  children  know  English.  They  import  only  books  from 
Germany,  and  of  the  six  printing  houses  in  the  Province,  two  are  entirely 
German,  two  half  German,  half  English,  and  but  two  are  entirdy  Eng- 
lish. They  have  one  German  newspaper  and  one  half  German.  Ad- 
vertisements intended  to  be  general  are  now  printed  in  Dutch  and 
English.  The  signs  in  our  streets  (Philadelphia)  have  inscriptions  in 
both  languages,  and  some  places  only  in  German.  They  begin,  c^  late, 
to  make  all  their  bonds  and  other  legal  instruments  in  their  own  language, 
which  (though  I  think  it  ought  not  to  be)  are  allowed  in  our  courts, 
where  the  German  business  so  increases,  that  there  is  continued  need  of 
interpreters,  and  I  suppose  in  a  few  years  they  will  also  be  necessary 
in  the  Assembly,  to  tell  one  half  of  our  legislators  what  the  other  half 
says.  In  short,  unless  the  stream  of  importation  could  be  turned  from 
this  to  other  colonics,  as  you  very  judiciously  propose,  they  will  soon 
outnumber  us,  that  all  the  advantages  we  will  have  will  in  my  opinion, 
be  not  able  to  preserve  our  language,  and  even  our  government  will 
become  precarious. » 

Pranklin*s  apprehensions  concerning  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania  were  all  but  justified  at  the  convention  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  held  at  Philadelphia  from  July  15  to 
September  28,  1776,  whose  minutes  were  ordered  published 
weekly  in  English  and  German.^  This  practice  was  still 
continued  as  late  as  1790.^ 

The  conditions  in  Pennsylvania  were  by  no  means  ex- 
ceptional.   Says  Prof.  McMaster  of  the  same  period: 

»  Frank  Ried  Diffenderfifer:  The  German  ImmigraHan  into  Petmsyi- 
vdnia,  lyoo  to  1775,  Part  II,  pp.  110-113. 

» Pennsylvania  House  Journal,  vol.  i,  p.  57,  Friday,  July  26,  1 776, 

P.M. 

3  Journal  of  the  Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyhania,  voL 
i,  1 790-1 791,  p.  22,  Thursday,  December  16, 1790. 
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EHverse  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sutes  .  .  .  were  in  occupations, 
they  were  not  less  diverse  in  opinions,  in  customs,  and  habits,  .  .  4 
Differences  of  race,  differences  of  nationality,  of  religious  opinions,  of 
manners,  of  tastes,  even  of  speech,  were  still  distinctly  marked.  .  .  , 
In  New  York  the  Ehitch  element  prevailed  and  the  language  of  Holland 
was  very  generally  spoken.' 

With  the  great  influx  of  Irish  and  German  immigrants 
in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  distinct  colonies  of 
those  nationalities  grow  up  in  the  larger  cities. 

So  laiigeare  the  aggr^atlons  of  different  foreign  nationalises  [says 
a  report  of  that  dayj  that  they  no  longer  conform  to  our  habits,  opinions, 
and  manners,  but,  on  the  contrary,  create  for  themselves  distinct  com- 
munities, almost  as  impervious  to  American  sentiments  and  influences 
as  are  the  inhabitants  of  Dublin  or  Hamburg.  .  .  .  They  have  their 
own  theaters,  recreations,  amusements,  military  and  national  organiza- 
tions; to  a  great  extent  their  own  schools,  churches,  and  trade  unions; 
their  own  newspapers  and  periodical  literature.  * 

The  Irish  were  accused  of  **  elannishness,"^  like  the  **  immi- 
grants from  Eastern  and  Southern  Europe "  in  our  day, 
although  "to  a  large  extent  this  going  apart  of  the  Irish  was 
but  natural  in  view  of  the  contemptuous  manner  in  which 
the  *nativist'  Americans  treated  them/'*  It  took  three 
generations  to  raise  **the  Celts  and  the  Teutons'*  to  a  place 
among  the  **more  desirable  immigrants  from  Northern 
and  Western  Europe." 

Have  the  new  immigrants  given  evidence  of  an  assimi- 
labiUty  inferior  to  that  exhibited  by  the  Germans?  Some 
evidence  on  this  subject,  collected  by  the  Immigration 
Commission,  is  given  in  Table  6  next  below,  relating  to  the 
families  of  employees  in  the  slaughtering  and  packing  houses 
of  Kansas  City: 


•  John  Bach  McMaster:    History  of  ihe  People  of  ike  VniUd  States, 
Vol.  i-,  pp.  lo-ii. 

» Report  of  the  Industriai  Commission,  vol.  xv„  p.  455. 

*  Sdsco»  he.  cU„  p.  19.  ♦  Desmond,  he.  cit.,  p.  9. 
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TABLE  6* 


PER  CENT  OF  POLISH  AND   GERMAN  EStPLOVEES  OP   PACICING  BOtTSBS  IK 

KANSAS  CITY  AND  THEtft   FOREIGN-BORN  CHUDREN  SIX  TEASS 

OF  AGE  OR  OVER  WHO  SPEAK  ENGLISH,  BY  YEARS  IN 

THE  UNITED  STATES.* 

7ev«  In  th«  Uaited  SUtea  Polish  Ctraan 

Under  5 '  2S.1  ao.o 

5  to  9 73.2  700 

10  or  over. .,  100. o  95-8 

It  can  be  seen  from  this  table  that  tbe  Polish  workmen 
and  their  children  bom  abroad  number  among  them  a 
larger  percentage  of  English-speaking  persons  than  the 
Germans  who  have  Hved  in  the  United  States  the  same 
length  of  time.  This  example  need  not  be  the  general 
nile»  but  it  shows  that  the  general  classification  of  the 
Germans  as  "English-speaking"  and  of  the  Poles  as  non- 
English-speaking  is  purely  a  matter  of  prejudice.  fl 

It  is  obviously  not  the  character  of  the  new  immigration  H 
that  is  the  real  cause  of  the  popular  feeling.     The  opposition  ^ 
of  organized  labor,  the  main  social  force  behind  the  present 
agitation  for  restriction  ^  originated  at  a  time  when  the 
numbers  of  immigrants  from  Eastern  and  Southern  Europe 

rwere  too  small  to  attract  attention.  Resolutions  in  opposi* 
tion  to  immigration  were  adopted  by  the  National  Labor 
Union  as  early  as  1868.^  The  report  of  the  president  to 
the  convention  of  the  Cigarmakers*  Union  held  in  1879 
discussed  immigration  among  "the  evils  which  afiEect  the 
trade.  "5 

The  report  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics ,Hi 
for  1885,  in  a  summary  of  the  testimony  taken  on  the  sub-^ 

» Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  13,  Table  256,  p^'^T^* 
^-O  Documentary  History  of  A  merican  Industrial  Society,  vol.  iJt.,  pp,  221- 
222.  ^m 

*  Cigarmakers'  O^Uial  Jovfnai,  vol.  v.,  No.  I,  September  15,  l879p^| 
p.  2^     Editorial  articles  against  immigratioii  appeared  in  the  official 
organ  of  the  Cigarmakers'  Union  before  that,  in  the  issues  of  June  10, 
1878,  and  January  lo^  1879. 
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of  immigration,  records  a  growing  feeling  of  opposition 
foreign  labor.  Every  reason  which  is  urged  to-day 
against  the  admission  of  immigrants  from  Southern  and 
Eastern  Europe  is  recited  in  that  testimony,  although 
five  sixths  of  the  immigration  in  the  fiscal  year  1885,  and 
still  more  during  the  prior  years,  came  from  Canada  and 
Northern  and  Western  Europe,*  Thirteen  years  later  an 
inquiry  addressed  by  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Labor  to 
officers  of  labor  organizations  elicited  the  following  reply 
from  the  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  No.  382, 
of  New  York:  ** Immigrants  from  Northern  Europe- 
Danes  and  Swedes — interfere  very  much  with  the  keeping 
up  of  the  wages  in  the  trade.  That  is  the  principal  thing 
we  find  fault  with."' 

The  only  apparent  difTercnce  between  the  old  immigra- 
tion and  the  new  is  that  of  numbers.  The  reason  why  the 
'*  old  immigration  **  is  to-day  viewed  with  greater  favor  than 
the  new  is  that  there  is  much  less  of  it.  It  is  so  stated  in 
the  testimony  of  the  representative  of  the  railway  brother- 
hoods before  the  House  Committee  on  Immigration  and 
Naturalization : 


A  good  many  people  are  apt  to  coosider  themselves  better  than  some 
other  nationality.  It  is  a  matter  of  opimon»  and^  for  my  part,  I  am 
not  discussing  this  subject  with  any  such  narrow  view  of  the  situation* 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  Italian  or  the  Slav  or  the  Hungarian 
or  the  Mexican  has  not  the  natural  attributes  that  go  to  make  up  good 
citizenship.  ...  It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  or  not  they  possess 
those  qualities,  .  ,  .  The  question  is  whether  or  not  ,  .  ,  a  foreigner 
brought  into  this  country  is  replacing  or  ruinously  competing  with  some 
one  who  is  already  here.' 

This  is  the  question  to  which  the  attention  of  the  unpreju- 

«  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  i,  pp.  63  and  87. 

■  XVI  Annual  Report  of  New  York  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1898, 
p.  1047. 

J  Hearings  before  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization. 
H.  R.  6ist  Congress,  pp.  251-252. 
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diced  student  of  the  immigration  problem  should  address 
itself. 


note:    the  statistics  of  ITALIAN  ILUTKRACT 


The  Iiniiugration  Commission  concedes  that  '*it  is  impossible,"  fponi 
a  comparison  of  Italian  statistics  of  illiteracy  with  our  own  statistics  of 
illiteracy  among  Italian  immigrants,  *'to  determine  whether  the  pro- 
portion of  illiterates  among  Italian  immigrants  to  the  United  StatK 
is  gireater  or  less  than  among  corresponding  classes  in  Italy. '*»  It 
immediately  seeks  to  weaken  this  conclusion  by  selecting  for  comparison 
the  statistics  of  ilHteracy  among  persons  contracting  marriage,  on  the 
assmnption  that  "in  the  matter  of  age  the  marriage  group  would  prob- 
ably correspond  rather  closely  to  the  immigrant  group."  As  a  result 
of  this  selection  it  appears  "that  in  1905  36.9  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  contracting  marriage  and  48.8  per  cent  of  the  immigrants 
were  illiterate."  A  comparison  of  the  tables  in  question  {28  and  32) 
shoiR^  that  the  ratio  of  illiteracy  among  persons  contracting  marriage 
in  1901  was  32.7  per  cent  for  males  and  46.1  per  cent  for  females, 
whereas  among  the  population  at  large  21  years,  of  age  and  over  the 
ratio  of  illiteracy  was  43.9  per  cent  and  60.4  per  cent  respectively. 
This  difference  is  readily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  omrriage 
group  is  younger  than  the  adult  population  as  a  whole,  and  the  younger 
generations  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  progress  of  education  in  Italy; 
the  ratio  of  illiteracy  among  the  adult  population  of  both  sexes  in  1901 
was  52.3  per  cent,  as  compared  with  63.4  per  cent  in  1882.  * 

On  the  other  hand,  while  the  immigrants  contain  a  large  percentage 
of  young  men  of  marriageable  age,  yet  there  are  among  them  quite 
number  of  men  who  have  been  married  several  years.  Moreov 
•'the  marriage  group  ...  is  drawn  from  all  sections  of  the  coun 
and  from  all  classes  of  the  population,  while  immigrants  are  largel; 
from  the  peasant  class  of  the  more  southern  compartimenti. "  It  is 
evident  that  a  comparison  of  the  marriage  group  with  the  immi; 
group  must  be  unfavorable  to  the  latter.  If  the  immigrants  are 
pared  with  the  total  population  21  years  of  age  and  over,  the  r^ults 
quite  different.  The  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  Northern  Italy,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1901,  fluctuated  between  16.8  and  46.8  per  cent 
for  m^es  and  between  28.8  and  59.6  per  cent  for  females  21  years  U 
age  and  over,  whereas  among  North  Italian  immigrants  of  both  aexes 
14  years  of  age  and  over,  for  the  fiscal  year  1901,  the  ratio  of  iUtterscy 
was  only  15.3  per  cent.*  In  Southern  Italy  the  percentage  of  illiteracy 
among  adults  widely  differs  from  one  district  to  another;  in  some  the 

'  Reports  of    the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  4  (in  press), 

« Ihid,r  Table  27,  '  Ibid.,  Tables  28  and  33. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

IMMIGRATION  AND  THE  LABOR  MARKET 

THE  main  question  in  all  present  discussion  of  inunigra- 
tion  is:  Does  immigration  injure  the  economic 
interests  of  the  American  wage-earner?  The  demand  for 
restriction  of  immigration  proceeds  from  the  assumption 
that  immigration  overcrowds  the  American  labor  market, 
hordes  of  willing  workers  being  driven  by  fear  of  starvation 
to  compete  for  one  job.  To  remedy  this  evil  foreign  immi- 
gration must  be  restricted:  keep  the  "undesirable"  immi- 
grants out,  and  the  American  workingmen  will  be  kept 
busy.  The  more  consistent  advocates  of  this  view,  as 
previously  stated,  regard  all  immigrants  as  tmdesirable. 
It  is  an  echo  of  the  Malthusian  theory,  that  population 
increases  faster  than  the  means  of  subsistence,  with  this 
modification,  however,  that  the  cause  of  the  disproportion 
is  found,  not  in  the  natural  propagation  of  the  human  species, 
but  in  immigration,  which  is  believed  to  outrun  the  oppor- 
tunities of  employment.  In  order  to  test  the  accuracy  of 
this  assumption,  let  us  first  take  an  inventory  of  the  indus- 
trial progress  of  the  United  States  compared  with  the  growth 
of  population  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

The  population  of  the  continental  United  States  increased 
between  1890  and  1910  from  63,000,000  to  92,000,000, 
i.  e.,  46  percent.  During  the  same  period,  the  production 
of  coal  in  the  United  States  more  than  trebled,  the  in- 
crease being  from  140,000,000  to  448,000,000  long  tons.' 
As  the  exports  of  coal  from  the  United  States  are  insig- 

»  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  191 1,  Table  335. 
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nificant,'  these  figures  indicate  that  lo-day  three  times  as 
mucJi  coal  is  consumed  in  this  country  as  twenty  years  ago. 
Coal  is  the  foundation  of  modem  indust^}^  The  increased 
consumption  of  coal  indicates  that  the  consumption  of 
steam  has  increased  threefold,  i,  e.,  that  the  whole  American 
industry  has  grown  in  proportion.  The  production  of 
steel,  another  basic  article  of  modem  industry,  increased 
during  the  twenty-year  period  1 889-1909  seven-fold,  from 
3400,000  to  24,000,000  long  tons.  The  production  of 
copper  more  than  quadrupled,  viz.,  from  101,000  to 488,000 
tons.  The  number  of  ton-miles  of  frdght  carried  over 
American  railways  nearly  trebled  from  1890  to  1909,  the 
increase  being  from  seventy-seven  billions  to  two  hundred 
and  nineteen  bilHons,  The  total  amount  of  bank  clearings 
in  the  United  States  likewise  nearly  trebled  in  the  tw^enty- 
year  period  between  1890  and  i9io»  having  grown  from 
$58,ooo,ooo»ooo  to  $169,000,000,000.'  The  increase  in  the 
amount  of  bank  clearings  may  be  accepted  as  a  fair  index 
of  the  aggregate  industrial  expansion.-*  Thus,  while  the 
economic  activities  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
trebled  during  the  last  twenty  years,  population  has  in- 
creased by  less  than  one  half. 

The  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery  has  lessened 
the  potential  demand  for  new  laborers,  yet  the  pace  of 
industrial  development  has  been  faster  than  the  progress 
of  invention.  The  gromng  demand  for  bituminous  coal 
necessitated  an  increase  of  the  working  force  from  192,000 
in  iQio.  *    The  number  of  i 


1890  to  556, 


^ay 


ployecs  increased  from  749,301  in  1890  to  1,502,823  in  1909, 

'The  exports  of  bilmninous  coal  from  the  United  States  in  1891-1910 
tuated  between   1.5  and  3.1   per  cent  of  the  annual  production. 
— Statistical  Abstraci  of  the  United  States,  1910,  p.  541. 

»  Statistical  A  bstract  of  the  United  States,  1910,  Tabic  No.  335. 
»  Professor  Irving  Fisher  estimates  that  the  total  trade  of  the  United 
States  increased  from  $i9i,ooo,ooo,ocx>  to  $387,oot>,ooo,ooo   in    the 
thirteen  years  1896-1909.— Tlr^  Purchasing  Power  of  Momy,  p.  304. 
*  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,  1908.  pp.  25,  41.     United 
iles  Geological  Survey.     The  Production  of  Coal  in  igio,  p.  41. 
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«.  e.,  exactly  loo  per  cent. '  The  average  number  of  wa 
earners  employed  in  manufactures  increased  between  i8 
and  1909  from  4.200,000  to  6,600.000/  i.  e.,  57  per  cent. 

The  unbiased  testimony  of  figures  shows  that  the  dema 
for  labor  within  the  last  twenty  years  has  outrun  the  grow 
of  population,  both  through  natural  increase  and  throu; 
immigration.  The  investigators  of  the  Immigration  C 
mission  sought  to  ascertain  from  employers  of  labor  th^ 
*' reason  for  employing  immigrants,"  and  were  told  that 
*'they  found  it  necessary  either  to  employ  immigrant  labor 
or  delay  industrial  advancement."^  A  number  of  specific 
instances  are  quoted  in  the  Commission's  reports.  In  the 
Birmingham  iron  and  steel  district,  Alabama,  where  the 
number  of  immigrants  is  insignificant,  "the  largest  emplo 
ers  of  labor  .  .  .  state  that  under  normal  conditions, 
the  present  stage  of  the  industrial  development  of  the 
district,  the  ordinary  labor  supply  which  may  be  relied  upon 
continuously  affords  about  50  per  cent  of  the  total  necessary 
to  operate  all  plants  and  mines  at  their  full  capacity 
In  the  centers  of  immigration,  on  the  other  hand,  t 
clothing  manufacturers  likewise  claim  "that  the  indus 
has  developed  faster  than  the  number  of  clothing  work 
has  increased."  With  the  re\'ival  of  business  after 
depression  of  1908  they  found  it  "almost  impossible  to 
keep  their  pay-rolls  full/'^ 

According  to  an  investigation  made  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor, 


M 


the  demand  for  laborers  of  all  kinds  in  all  lines  of  industry  greatly 
ceeded  the  supply  during  the  year  1906.  One  of  the  great  lines 
railroad  reported  an  increase  in  its  construction  and  track  gangs 
41  per  cent  in    1906  over  1905.  .  .  .    The  men  employed  were 


I 


*  Interstate  ^Commerce   Commission,    Twelfth   Annual   Report   on 
Statistics  of  Railways,  p.  40,  and  Twenty- second  Annuai  Report^  p, 

» Bureau  of  the  Census,  Manufa4:tures,  1905,  Part  I.,  p.  xxxvi.  Census 
Bureau's  Preliminary  Summary  for  1909.  Advance  Statement  to  the 
Press  of  October  18,  191  [.  ■>  Jenks  and  Lauck,  loc.  cit.t  p.  14a 

*  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  voL  9,  p.  151, 
'Ibid*,  vol.  u,  p.  411, 
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Italian  immigrants.  .  .  ,  Another  large  railway  system  reported  an 
increase  of  44  per  cent  in  this  class  of  workers  in  1906  over  1905.  The 
increase  of  one  company  was  24  per  cent  in  this  class  of  common  tabor. 
An  iron  and  steel  company  with  a  total  of  147,543  employees  in  1904 
mcr^ised  it  to  180,158  employees  in  1905  and  to  217,109  in  1906, 

Conditions  are  perhaps  best  summed  up  in  this  extract 
from  a  letter  received  from  the  President  of  one  of  the 
largest  railroads: 

Our  work  was  delayed  in  both  years — 1905  and  1906 — ^by  the  in- 
ability to  get  workmen.  This  is  true  not  only  of  railroads  but  of  the 
industries  along  our  lines*  Our  patrons  were  constantly  giving  as  the 
excuse  for  not  promptly  imloading  cars  that  they  are  unable  to  get 
the  laborers  to  do  the  work.  There  was  not  only  a  scarcity  of  common 
laborers  in  the  countr>%  but  we  found  it  impossible,  under  existing  con* 
ditions,  to  get  an  adequate  number  of  workmen  for  our  shops.* 

Statements  of  employers  of  labor,  however,  are  discounted ; 
what  iii  meant  by  "a  scant  labor  supply"  is  simply,  it  is 
thought,  "the  inability  of  the  manufacturers  and  mine 
operators  to  secure  labor  at  the  same  wages  in  the  face  of 
the  growing  labor  needs  of  the  cotmtry.*'*  Aside  from  the 
admission  implied  in  this  interpretationj  that  the  demand 
for  labor  is  growing  faster  than  the  supply,  there  is  imim- 
peachable  evidence  to  the  same  effect  in  the  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  above. 
The  Bureau's  investigator  examined  the  books  of  a  number 
of  emplo>Tnent  agencies  for  1906  and  found  that  they  had 
been  imable  to  supply  more  than  a  fraction  of  their  orders 
for  help.^ 

•  Frank  J.  Sheridan:  **  Italian,  Slavic,  and  Hungarian  Unskilled  Im» 
migrant  Laborers  in  the  United  States.**  BuUeHn  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor ^ 
No.  72,  pp.  424-425- 

'  Jenks  and  Lauck,  loc,  cit„  pp.  17,  140. 

» "A  personal  examination  of  the  books  of  record  of  another  agency, 
covering  a  period  of  eight  months,  from  April  i  to  November  30^  1906, 
showed  that  165  employers  in  the  States  of  New  York^  New  Jersey, 
Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia  made  application  for  8668 
Itahan  laborers  from  this  one  agency.  The  agency  sifpplied  fewer  than 
liiOO.     Another  agency»  where  no  fees  were  charged^  had  applications 
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Doubtless,  demand  and  supply  in  the  labor  market  are 
fluctuating*  During  the  twenty-year  period  under  con- 
sideration, this  country  has  gone  through  two  industrial 
crises,  when  great  numbers  of  wage-earners  were  suddenly 
thrown  out  of  emploj^nent.  The  question  is,  what,  if 
any,  is  the  interdependence  between  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  labor  market  and  immigration  ? 

The  Industrial  Commission,  in  190 1,  from  a  comparative 
study  of  the  number  of  immigrants  and  price  index  numbers 
for  a  period  of  sixty  years,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
'*  immigration  follows  business  conditions  in  obedience  to 
the  opportunities  for  employment:  In  times  of  business  ex- 
pansion, when  capital  is  seeking  investment  and  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  are  being  eageriy  developed  ,  .  . 
immigrants  enter  in  increasing  numbers  to  take  a  share  of 
the  increasing  wages  and  emplo>Tnent,  but  in  times  of 
business  depression  their  numbers  decline."' 

The  report  of  the  Industrial  Commission  appeared  after 
a  decade  of  declining  immigration*     Has  the  unprecedented 
immigration  of  recent  years  changed  its  relation  to  busin 
conditions  in  this  country?  I 

A  comparative  view  of  the  fluctuations  of  business 
immigration  for  the  past  thirty  years,  since  the  tide 
set  in  from  Eastern  and  Southern  Europe,  can  be  gained 
from  a  glance  at  Diagram  I.'  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
curves  representing  the  production  of  coal,  the  volume  of 
railway  freight,  bank   clearings,  and  immigration  run  in 


Ilea 

I 


in  seven  months  for  37,058,  and  could  supply  but  3705  newly  arrived 
Italian  immigrants.  One  effect  of  the  scarcity  is  reported  by  an  Italian 
agency  as  follows: 

*' '  Since  about  July,  1906,  on  account  of  the  great  scarcity,  employers 
pay  from  $3.00  to  $5.00  per  man  for  common  laborers.  Not  for  twenty- 
two  years  have  there  been  such  high  fees  offerexi.  Since  the  demand  set 
in  the  laborer  pays  no  fees.' "  (Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labors  No.  72, 
pp,  454-425.) 

*  Reports  of  the  Industrial  Cammission,  vol.  xv.,  pp.  308,  309.  See 
also  chart  opposite  p.  305. 

*  Based  upon  the  figures  of  the  Statistical  Abstraci  of  the  United  States, 
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harmony.  On  the  other  hand,  the  decrease  of  immigration 
from  1880  to  1899  runs  almost  parallel  with  the  increase  of 
commercial  failures,  and  vice  versa.  During  the  following 
years  of  prosperity  the  amount  of  commercial  failures 
showed  little  variation,  and  the  curve  of  immigration  was 
following  the  lines  of  industrial  expansion.  The  years  since 
the  last  panic  again  show  a  parallelism  between  the  decline 
of  immigration  and  the  increase  of  failures,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  industrial  activity,  on  the  other. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  immigration  figures 
represent  gross  additions  to  the  population  of  the  United 
States.  Attention  has  frequently  been  called,  however, 
to  the  vast  disparity  between  the  increase  of  the  foreign- 
bom  population  from  one  census  to  another  and  the  total 
immigration  for  the  intervening  period.  The  latest  figures 
on  the  subject,  based  upon  as  yet  unpublished  data  of  the 
XIII.  Census,  were  presented  by  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Hill  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  American  Statistical  Association  at 
its  annual  meeting  held  at  Washington  in  December,  191 1. 
The  results  of  his  compilation  are  given  in  Table  7. 

TABLE  7. 

imaGRATION  FROM  EUROPE  COMPARED  WITH  INCREASE  OF  POPULATION 
BORN  IN  EUROPE. 


Imznisration 
from  Europe 

Increase  in  population  bom  in  Europe 

Decade 

(Thousands) 

Per  cent,  ratio 
to  immigration 

.  1850-1860 

2488 

1774 

71.3        • 

1860-1870 

2124 

II31 

53-2 

I 870-1 880 

2272 

808 

35.5 

I 880-1 890 

4737 

2276 

48.1 

1890-1900 

3559 

851 

23.9 

1900-1910 

8213 

2919 

35-5 

The  difference  between  gross  immigration  and  the  net 
increase  of  the  foreign-bom  population  is  the  combined 
result  of  mortality  and  emigration.  As  the  foreign-bom 
population  increases,  an  ever  larger  number  of  new  arrivals 
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merely  fill  up  the  places  of  their  predecessors  claimed  by 
death.  The  foreign-born  white  population  of  the  United 
States  in  19 lo  was  twice  as  great  as  in  i88o^  accordingly 
twice  as  many  immigrants  were  required  in  1910  as  thirty 
years  before  only  to  keep  the  numbers  of  foreign-bom 
stationary.  Our  statistics  of  emigration  do  not  go  back  of 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1908.  As  a  substitute,  are 
generally  accepted  the  statistics  of  the  inward  and  outward 
transatlantic  passenger  traffic. ' 

Although  the  third-class  passengers  number  many  who 
are  going  abroad  temporarily,  or  returning  from  a  temporary 
journey,  yet  roughly  speaking  the  steerage  traffic  represents 
the  immigration  and  emigration  movement.  The  re- 
spective figures  for  1 899-1 909  are  quoted  in  Table  8  and 
plotted  in  Diagram  II. 


TABLE  8. 

MOVEMENT  OF  THIRD  CLASS   PASSENGERS  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  EUROPEAN  PORTS  DURING  THE  CALENDAR 

1899  TO  1909.    (thousands.)' 


YEARS 


West-bound 

Eaat-bound 

Not  imnugratioa  (+) 
or  emigration  C— ) 

Ye«r 

panengen 

passengers 

1899 

381 

118 

+263 

1900 

503 

156 

+347 

1 901 

545 

141 

+404 

1902 

753 

177 

+576 

1903 

887 

252 

+635 

1904 

762 

371 

+391 

1905 

1004 

244 

+760 

1906 

1223 

338 

+885 

1907 

1378 

555 

+823 

1908 

420 

657 

-237 

1909 

750 

287 

+463 

*  The  foreign-bom  white  population  increased  from  six  and  a  half 
millions  in  1880  to  over  thirteen  millions  in  1910. 

'  Richmond- Mayo-Smith:  "Immigration  and  the  Foreign-Bom  Pb- 
pulation."  Publications  of  the  American  Statistical  Assodatum^  vol. 
iii.,  pp.  305-306.  Roland  P.  Falkner:  "  Some  Aspects  of  the  Immigration 
Problem.**     Political  Science  Quarterly,  March,  1904,  p.  38. 

i  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  4,  Table  26. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  tide  of  immigration  was  rising 
until  1907,  with  a  slight  set-back  during  the  Presidential 
year  1904.  During  the  industrial  crisis  of  1908  immigration 
dropped  at  once  nearly  a  million,  compared  with  the  high- 
water  mark  of  the  previous  year,  while  emigration  from  the 
United  States  was  about  twice  the  number  of  1906.  The 
result  was  a  net  loss  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  through 
emigration.  In  1909,  with  returning  business  confidence 
immigration  increased  and  emigration  receded  to  its  nor- 
mal level  of  the  years  1903-1906.*  The  same  tendendes 
appear  still  more  clearly  if  the  returns  are  compared  by 
months,  as  in  Table  9,  and  Diagram  III.' 

TABLE  9. 

AVERAGE  MONTHLY  IMMIGRATION  AND  EMIGRATION.      (THOUSANDS), 
I907-1909. 


Period 


July  i-October  31 ,  1907 
November,  1907 
Dec.  1 ,  1907-Aug.  31, 1908 
Sept.  1, 1908-Feb.  28, 1909 
March-April,  1909 


Admitted 


116 
132 

45 
61 

137 


Departed 


47 
94 
59 
33 
24 


Net  immigntioaC  +) 
or  emigration  (— ) 


+  69 
+  38 
-  14 
+  28 
+113 


*  An  examination  of  the  Italian  statistics  of  emigration  to  the  United 
States  and  the  return  movement  from  the  United  States  leads  the  Immi- 
gration Commission  to  the  conclusion  "that  as  a  rule  the  causes  which 
retard  emigration  also  accelerate  the  exodus  from  the  United  States.  .  .  . 
The  efifect  of  financial  and  industrial  depressions  in  the  United  States 
is  clearly  apparent.  .  .  .  The  most  conspicuous  instance  .  .  . 
occurred  in  the  year  1894,  following  the  industrial  depression  of  that 
period.  In  that  year  the  outward  movement  from  Italy  decreased  and 
the  inward  movement  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  number  re- 
turning was  848  to  every  1 000  emigrating.  The  same  tendency  was  shown 
again  in  1904,  immediately  following  the  financial  depression  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  ** — Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  4  (in  press). 

'Annual  Reports  of  the  Commissioner -General  of  Immigration,  1908, 
p.  228,  and  1910,  p.  14.  The  monthly  figures  are  for  immigrant  and 
emigrant  aliens,  as  defined  in  the  statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration. 
These  two  classes  are  not  identical  with  third-class  passengers  arriving 
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From  July  t,  to  October  31,  1907,  immigration  and  emi- 
gration went  on  normally.  The  latter  part  of  October 
witnessed  the  outbreak  of  the  crisis,  and  the  next  month 
emigration  doubled.  Immigration  still  remained  nomial^ 
inasmuch  as  those  who  arrived  here  in  November  had  left 
their  homes  before  the  crisis.  But  from  December  immigra- 
tion dropped  to  one  third  of  the  number  of  arrivals  in  No- 
vember. During  the  next  nine  months  emigration  exceeded 
immigration  by  14,000  persons  monthly.  From  September 
I,  1908,  the  situation  began  to  improve,  and  the  number  of 
immigrants  went  up  again,  while  departures  went  do^!\Ti. 
In  the  spring  of  the  next  year  immigration  and  emigration 
resumed  their  normal  relation.  It  is  evident  that  the 
immigration  movement  promptly  responds  to  the  business 
situation  in  the  United  States. 

The  question  arises:  How  does  immigration  adjust  itself 
to  business  conditions  in  America?  The  method  by  which 
this  adjustment  is  effected  is  thus  described  by  the  Immi- 
gration Commission: 

It  is  entirely  safe  to  assert  that  letters  from  persons  who  have  emi- 
grated to  friends  at  home  have  be  n  the  immediate  cause  of  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  remarkable  movement  from  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europe  to  the  United  States  during  the  past  twenty-five  years.  There 
is  hardly  a  village  or  community  in  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily  that  has 
not  contributed  a  portion  of  its  population  to  swell  the  tide  of  emigration 
to  the  United  States,  and  the  same  is  true  of  large  areas  of  Austria, 
Hungary,  Greece,  Tiu-key,  and  the  Balkan  States.  ...  It  was  fre- 
quently stated  to  members  of  the  Coniintssion  that  letters  from  persons 
who  had  emigrated  to  America  were  passed  from  hand  to  hand  until 
most  of  the  emigrants'  friends  and  neighlxirs  were  acquainted  with  the 
rontents.  In  periods  of  industrial  activity,  as  a  rule,  the  letters  so 
circulated  contain  optimistic  references  to  wages  and  opportunities  for 
employment  in  the  United  States.  .  ,  .  The  reverse  is  true  during 
seasons  of  industrial  depression  in  the  United  States.  At  such  times 
intending  emigrants  are  quickly  informed  by  their  friends  in  the  United 


and  departing.  Those  aliens  who  go  to  Europe  with  the  expectation 
of  returning  may  never  come  again,  yet  they  are  not  included  among 
"emigrant  aliens.  **  As  a  result,  the  net  enugratbn  is  lower  in  this  than 
in  the  preceding  table. 
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States  relative  to  conditions  of  employment,  and  a  great  idling  off  in 
the  tide  of  emigration  is  the  immediate  result.  .  .  .  Emigrants  as  a 
rule  are  practically  assured  that  employment  awaits  them  in  Anierica 
before  they  leave  their  homes  for  ports  of  embarkation.  ...  In  fact 
it  may  be  said  that  immigrants,  or  at  least  ncwly^arrived  immigiants, 
are  substantially  the  agencies  which  keep  the  American  labor  market 
supplied  with  unskilled  laborers  from  Europe.  ...  As  a  rule,  each 
imnugrant  simply  informs  his  nearest  friends  that  employment  can  be 
had  and  advises  them  to  come.  It  is  these  personal  appeals  which, 
more  than  all  other  agencies,  promote  and  r^ulate  the  tide  of  European 
emigration  to  America.* 

These  condiisions  of  the  Immigration  Commission  are 
corroborated  by  Table  lo. 

TABLE  ID. 

IMMIGRANTS*  CONNECTIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.* 


WfmittMl 

Numbers 

Percentages 

XP08 

1909 

1910 

1908 

1909 

Z910 

Total 

783 

752 

1042 

100 

100 

100 

Going  to  join: 

Relative 

Friend 

596 
128 

59 

583 
122 

47 

857 

133 

52 

7f 
16 

8 

77 

'I 

82 
13 

5 

Neither 

It  appears  that  most  of  the  immigrants  come  to  join 
relatives,  and  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  those  who 
land  here  have  neither  relatives  nor  friends  to  meet  them 
on  arrival.  This  percentage  is  much  smaller  for  the  new 
immigration  than  for  the  old,  viz.,  3  per  cent  for  the  former 
as  against  10.6  per  cent  for  the  latter.^ 

There  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  of  the  percentage 
ratios  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  Jime  30,  1908  and  1909. 

*  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  i,pp.  187-189. 

*  Annual  Reports  of  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  1908, 
p.  15;  1909.  p.  23;  1910.  p.  21. 

» Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  4,  Table  38.  The  figures 
arc  for  1908  and  1909. 
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Both  were  partly  affected  by  the  crisis.  On  the  other  hand» 
the  year  1910  shows  an  addition  of  274,000,  t .  e.  47  per  cent, 
to  the  number  of  immigrants  coming  to  join  their  relatives, 
while  the  number  of  persons  who  came  in  1908-1910  to 
join  friends,  and  the  number  of  those  who  seemingly  had 
neither  relatives  nor  friends  in  the  United  States,  exhibit 
only  slight  fluctuations  from  year  to  year.  This  means 
that,  as  soon  as  conditions  improved,  the  first  thought  of 
the  older  immigrants  was  of  their  kin  whom  they  had  left 
behind;  friends  came  next. 

The  correctness  of  this  interpretation  is  supported  by 
Table  i  r ,  which  shows  the  fluctuations  in  the  number  of 
immigrants  whose  passage  was  paid  by  their  American 
relatives,  compared  with  the  number  of  dependents  ad- 
mitted—in official  terminology,  "no  occupation  (including 
women  and  children)  ** —  and  also  the  i^uctuations  in  the 
number  of  persons  whose  passage  was  paid  by  persons 
"other  than  self  or  relative,"  i.  e,  by  friends.*  The  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1908,  included  four  prosperous  months 
from  July  to  October,  1907.  Moreover,  many  of  those 
who  reached  the  United  States  later  in  the  year  had  been 
provided  with  steamship  tickets  before  the  crisis.  Their 
American  relatives  and  friends  must  have  been  saving 
the  money  with  which  their  passage  w^as  paid,  for  some 
months  previous  to  their  landing.  Steamship  tickets  are 
quite  commonly  sold  on  small  weekly  payments.  The  full 
effect  of  the  crisis  therefore  manifested  itself  during  the 
next  fiscal  year  (beginning  July  i,  1908),  when  the  number 
of  immigrants  who  arrived  on  tickets  prepaid  by  their 
American  relatives  dropped  twenty  per  cent.  In  19 10 
their  number  again  came  up  to  the  level  of  1908-  In  1908 
the  number  of  such  immigrants  exceeded  by  32,000  the 
number  of  dependents  coming  to  join  their  relatives  who 
had  preceded  them.  Evidently  some  of  the  resident  aliens 
had  raised  the  means  to  send  for  their  brothers,  sisters,  and 

*  Ref>ort  of  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  190S,  pp,  15, 
35:  I9<>9.  PP-  23<  46;  1910,  pp.  21,  57. 
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other  self-supporting  relatives,  in  addition  to  the  members" 
of  their  immediate  households.  In  1909  the  number  of 
immigrants  assisted  by  their  American  relatives  was  barely 
equal  to  the  total  number  of  dependents  who  came  to  join 
their  husbands  and  fathers.  Apparently  while  employ- 
ment was  scarce  the  foreign-bom  workman  could  spare  no 
money  to  send  for  his  more  distant  relatives.  In  19 10  im- 
proved business  conditions  again  brought  to  this  countrj* 
quite  a  number  of  breadwinners  (14,000)  whose  passage 
was  paid  by  their  American  relatives.  The  number  of 
immigrants  assisted  by  their  American  friends  showt 
similar  fluctuations. 

TABLE    II. 

ASSISTED  IMMIGRATION 


Year  Endiog  June  30 

1908 

1909 

1910 

Assisted  immiKrants  (thousands) : 
Passage  paia  by  relative 

275 
243 

220 
221 

^74 
260 

Dependents. ,  ......,, 

Difference 

+32 

—  I 

+14 

Passaize  oaid  bv  friend 

10 

B 

12 

y 


L 


Another  potent  agency  which  regulates  immigration  is 
the  great  number  of  returning  immigrants.  As  a  rule, 
says  the  Immigration  Commission,  they  are  those  who 
have  succeeded.  "The  money  they  can  show  makes  a 
vivid  impression.  They  are  dispensers  of  information  and 
inspiration,  and  are  often  willing  to  follow  up  the  inspira- 
tion by  loans  to  prospective  emigrants."'  During  the 
ten-year  period  1 900-1909,  three  million  people  returned  to 
Europe  from  the  United  States.  (See  Table  8  above.) 
j    Compared  with  this  army  of  promoters  of  immigration, 

» Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission ,  vol.  4  (in  press). 
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the  much  blamed  steamship  agent  fades  into  insignificance. 
A  simple  calculation  will  show  that  the  number  of  steamship 
agents  is  grossly  exaggerated  by  popular  imagination.  In 
order  to  make  something  by  "stimulating  immigration/* 
an  agent  must  sell  at  least  one  ticket  a  week;  his  commission 
on  $37,  which  is  the  average  cost  of  passage  from  Europe, 
could  not  be  too  great  at  that.  A  good  many  tickets  are 
prepaid  on  this  side;  yet  if  every  steamship  ticket  were 
sold  through  an  agent,  the  annual  emigration  of  a  million 
persons  could  barely  support  twenty  thousand  agents. 
This  scarcely  equals  one  per  cent  of  the  volunteer  force  of 
immigration  promoters  who  have  returned  from  America 
within  the  past  ten  years, — with  every  allowance  made  for 
duplications.  It  is  clearly  against  all  sense  of  proportion  to 
magnify  the  "propaganda"  of  a  few  thousand  ticket  agents 
into  a  contributing  cause  of  this  modem  Vdlkerwanderung.^ 
The  facts  brought  to  light  by  the  investigation  of  the  Immi- 
gration Commission  in  Europe  will  tend  to  dissipate  this 
popular  delusion.  The  Commission  found  that  in  Greece, 
which  "according  to  its  population  furnishes  more  immi- 
grants to  the  United  States  than  any  other  country  .  .  . 
solicitation  by  steamship  companies  probably  plays  rela- 
tively a  small  part  even  as  a  contributory  cause  of  the 
movement."  In  Austria  "government  officials  and  others 
interested  in  the  emigration  situation  expressed  the  belief 
that  the  solicitations  of  agents  had  little  effect  on  the 
emigration  movement,  which  was  influenced  almost  entirely 
by  economic  conditions,"  Unquestionably,  steamship 
agents  in  all  parts  of  Europe  solicit  business  in  competition 
with  one  another,  but  they  do  it,  as  Mr.  T,  V,  Powderly 
has  found,  "much  as  insurance  agents  do.  .  .  .  One 
method  adopted  is  to  translate  editorials  and  articles  from 
American  newspapers  relative  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
United  States,  which  articles  are  distributed  among  pros- 

*  There  are  some  people  who  similarly  believe  that  the  trade-union 
movement  of  our  days  is  ''stimulated"  by  the    ** labor  agitators," 
walking  delegates,  and  business  agents  of  the  unions. 
7 
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pective  emigrants.'*  The  Immigration  Commission  le 
in  Hungary  that  steamship  agents  addressed  "personal 
letters  to  prospective  emigrants  advising  how  to  leave 
Himgary  without  the  consent  of  the  government.  Letters 
of  this  nature  were  presented  to  the  Commission.  Some 
of  them  are  accompanied  by  crudely  drawn  maps  indicating 
the  location  of  all  the  Hungarian  control  stations  on  the 
Austrian  border,  and  the  routes  of  travel  by  which  such 
stations  can  be  avoided.""  It  is  dear  that  such  letters 
can  appeal  only  to  those  who  have  already  made  up  their 
minds  to  emigrate.  The  immigrant  is  not  as  simple-mindea 
and  credulous  as  he  is  popvilarly  represented  to  be.  *  *  Several 
American  States  have  attempted  to  attract  immigrants  by 
the  distribution  in  Europe  of  literature  advertising  the 
attractions  of  such  States.  A  few  States  have  sent  com- 
missioners to  various  countries  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
immigration,  but  although  some  measure  of  success  has 
attended  such  efforts,  the  propaganda  has  had  little  effect 
on  the  immigration  movement  as  a  whole, " »  There  appeals 
to  be  no  sound  reason  why  the  '*  editorials  and  articles 
from  American  newspapers  relative  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  United  States,  *'  circulated  by  a  steamship  agent,  should 
have  a  greater  effect  with  the  European  peasant  than  the 
literature  distributed  by  an  official  representative  of  an 
American  State.  The  conclusion  reached  by  the  Immigra- 
tion Commission  is  that  **  immigration  from  Europe  pro- 
ceeds according  to  well-defined  individual  plans  rather  than 
in  a  haphazard  way. "  ^  The  Commission  qualifies  this  con- 
clusion by  the  statement  that  since  **  selling  steerage  tickets 
to  America  is  the  sole  or  chief  occupation  of  large  numbers 
of  persons  in  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe,**  and  since 
"these  local  agents,  as  a  rule,  solicit  business,**  they  "con- 
sequently encourage  emigration/**  This  argument  might 
be  made  broader  by  substituting  the  principal  for  the  agent: 
it  is  the  steamship  companies  that  encourage  emigration  by 

•  Rsporis  of  the  Immigration  Commission^  voL  4  (in  press), 
>  Urid^,  vol.  t .  p.  192.       1  Ihid.,  p.  tS8.      * Thid.,  voL  4  (in  pr 
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making  it  their  business  to  sell  steerage  tickets  to  America, 
for  it  is  a  self-evident  truth  that  should  the  steamship 
companies  discontinue  the  sale  of  steerage  tickets,  emigra- 
tion would  be  discouraged.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the 
Immigration  Commission  recognizes  the  difficulty  for  the 
ordinary  laborer  in  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  to  raise 
the  price  of  a  steerage  ticket,  "no  matter  how  strong  the 
desire  to  emigrate  may  be, "  the  question  is,  by  what  means 
the  local  agents  encourage  the  emigration  of  impecunious 
laborers  who  have  no  relatives  or  friends  in  America  willing 
to  advance  them  the  price  of  a  ticket.  The  popular  answer 
is  that  tlie  *'new  immigration"  is  largely  ''stimulated"  by 
employers  of  labor  masquerading  as  ^'friends"  of  the  immi- 
grants. It  is  believed  that  *'the  ends  of  the  earth  have 
been  ransacked  in  the  search  for  the  low  standards  of  living 
combined  with  patient  industriousncss/** 

Representatives  of  labor  speak  indiscriminately  of  all 
Slav  and  Italian  immigration  as  "imported,"  in  other 
words  as  contract  labor.  The  truth  is  that  the  frequency 
of  the  practice  in  recent  times  has  been  greatly  exaggerated 
by  popular  imagination.  The  investigations  of  the  Im- 
migration Commission,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Europe,  failed  to  disclose  any  evidence  of  systematic  im- 
portation of  contract  laborers.*  In  the  Connellsville  coke 
region  of  Pennsylvania,  old  inhabitants  remember  that  as 
far  back  as  1882  "some  companies  had  agents  in  Europe 
soliciting  and  encouraging  the  immigration  of  Slovaks, 
Poles,  and  Bohemians  .  .  .  and  some  immigrants  may  have 
been  imported  as  contract  laborers/'^  Of  what  little  conse- 
quence these  importations  could  have  been,  is  clear  from  the 
fact  that  eight  years  later,  at  the  census  of  1890,  there  were 

*  John  R.  Commons:  Races  and  Immigrants  in  America,  p.  152, 
■  The  mquiries  made  by  the  Cdm.mi5sion  in  Europe  "did  not  disclose 
that  actijal  contracts  involving  promises  of  employment  between 
employers  in  the  United  States  and  laborers  in  Europe  were  responsible 
for  any  considerable  part  of  the  present  emigration  movement.  '*  Reports, 
vol.  4  (in  press).  No  figures  on  specific  cases  are  cited.  See  also, 
further,  Chapter  XIX.  *  Ibid,,  voL  6,  p.  257. 
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enumerated  in  Fayette  and  Westmoreland  counties  (tnc 
Conndlsville  region)  4788  natives  of  Hungary,  Bohemia^ 
and  Poland,  of  both  sexes,  all  ages,  and  all  occupations.' 
It  is  quite  conceivable  that  in  the  case  of  a  strike  a  great 
corporation  might  have  resorted  to  the  importation  of  a 
force  of  strikebreakers  regardless  of  cost.  There  is  a 
''legend"  in  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite  field  that  during 
a  strike  in  1870  a  breaker  belonging  to  Eckley  B.  Coxe  was 
burned  down,  whereupon  he  secured  through  his  superin- 
tendent "two  shiploads  of  his  Hiuigarian  countrymen  to 
man  the  new  structure.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  further 
importations  of  immigrants  by  the  mine  owners,  since  there  has 
been  no  necessity  for  such  an  effort,'*'  With  immigration 
running  into  hundreds  of  thousands  annually,  there  is 
no  economic  advantage  in  importing  a  few  thousand  a 
year,  as  they  could  have  no  effect  upon  labor  conditions  in 
general.*  On  tho  other  hand,  their  importation  wo\dd  in- 
volve an  outlay  of  money  for  their  passage  without  any 
guarantee  of  repayment,  as  the  contract  of  employment 
could  not  be  enforced  in  law  in  case  the  laborer  chose  to 
break  it.  It  is  not  usual  for  an  employer  of  labor  in  this 
country  to  advance  a  sum  equal  to  a  month's  wages  without 
any  security  to  a  laborer  in  his  employ.  That  the  personal 
credit  of  the  laborer  should  be  enhanced  by  his  absence 
from  the  United  States  hardly  accords  with  common  ex- 
perience. Apart  from  economic  considerations,  the  Immi- 
gration Commission  finds  that  "owing  to  the  rigidity  of  the 
law  and  the  fact  that  special  provision  is  made  for  its  en- 
forcement there  are  probably  at  the  present  time  relatively 
few  actual  contract  laborers  admitted. "  ^    This  conclusion 

^  Population  of  the  United  States,  XL  Census,  vol.  i,,  p.  654  (com- 
puted). 

»  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  16,  p.  661, 

J  A  sound  view  of  the  question  is  taken  by  Prof.  Adams  and  Dr. 
Sumner  in  their  book  00  Labor  Problems,  where  they  say  that  under  the 
influence  of  the  increase  of  immigratioa  it  is  no  longer  profitable  to 
•* induce"  immigration   (pp.  90-91), 

*  Reports t  vol.  1,  p.  29. 
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ought  to  be  accepted  as  final.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
any  corporation  or  labor  agent  to  operate  on  a  large  scale 
in  violation  of  the  law  without  being  detected.  Human 
experience  has  no  record  of  a  secret  guarded  by  a  multitude. 
The  few  violations  of  the  contract  labor  law  that  elude  the 
vigilance  of  the  immigration  officials  cannot  affect  the  labor 
market. 

The  supply  of  immigrant  labor  is  regtdated  by  free  com- 
petition, like  that  of  any  other  commodity.  It  may  some- 
times exceed  the  demand  and  at  other  times  fall  short  of 
it ;  in  the  long  run,  however,  supply  adjusts  itself  to  demand. 

If  we  compare  the  totals  for  industrial  cycles,  including 
years  of  panic,  of  depression,  and  of  prosperity,  we  find  a 
remarkable  regularity  in  the  ratio  of  immigration  to  popula- 
tion. In  Table  12  the  addition  to  population  through 
immigration  during  the  twenty-year  period  1891-1910  is 
collated  wnth  the  corresponding  figures  for  the  preceding 
two  periods  of  equal  length. 


TABLE  12. 


FOPULATION  AND  IMMIGRATION 


Cetuiu  Population 

Immigration  for  twenty  years  following 

Year 

Thowsaada 

Tboasands 

Percentage  mtio  to 

population  at 
preceding  census 

Period 

1850 

1870 i 

1890 

23-192 

38.558 
62,622 

5.019 
8.059 

12.483 

21.2 
20.9 
19.9 

1851-I870 
1871-1890 
I891-I9IO 

These  figures  show  that  during  the  past  sixty  years,  not- 
wnthstanding  the  fluctuations  from  year  to  year,  in  the 
long  run  the  ratio  of  immigration  to  population  has  been 
well-nigh  constant,  with  a  slightly  declining  tendency 
as  population  has  grown.  Although  the  total  number  of 
immigrants  for  the  period  1 891- 1 910  was  50  per  cent  in 
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'excess  of  the  total  for  the  preceding  period,  yet  the  addition 
to  population  was  relatively  smaller  during  the  later  period. 
It  has  also  been  shown  (see  Table  4)  that  the  per  cent 
distribution  of  immigrants  by  occupations  has  undeigone 
little  change  during  the  past  half -century,  notwithstanding 
the  rise  and  fall  in  nxmibers  from  decade  to  decade.  The 
ratio  of  skilled  mechanics  has  during  the  last  thirty  years 
remained  at  20  per  cent,  while  unskilled  laborers  have  made 
up  57  per  cent  of  all  immigrants.  This  regtdarity  indicates 
that  the  demand  for  labor  determines  the  character,  as 
well  as  the  voliune  of  immigration. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  DEMAND  FOR  LABOR  IN  AGRICULTURE 

'HE  preference  of  the  *'new"  immigrants  for  city  employ- 
ments over  agricultural  pursuits  is  viewed  with  appre- 
hension by  philanthropists  and  sociologists.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  even  the  "desirable"  immigrant  from  North- 
em  and  Western  Europe  who  brings  with  him  on  an  average 
$55*  lacks  the  necessary  means  to  rent  a  farm,  let  alone  to 
buy  one.*  At  best  he  can  only  obtain  empIo>^nent  as  a 
farm  hand,  which  depends  primarily  upon  the  demand  for 
farm  labor.  And  here  he  is  confronted  with  the  fact  that 
the  American  fanner  cannot  keep  his  own  sons  on  the  farm. 
The  industrial  development  of  the  United  States  has 
manifested  itself  in  a  relative  decrease,  and  in  some  sections 
in  a  numerical  decrease  of  the  rural  population.  In  New 
England  and  New  York  an  actual  depopulation  of  the  rural 
districts  was  recorded  by  the  census  of  1890.  The  next 
census  showed  a  loss  of  rural  population  in  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  Ohio,  and  Kansas.  Maryland  and  lUtnois  sus- 
tained similar  losses  from  1880  to  1890,  but  recovered  them 
within  the  next  ten  years.  ^  The  published  bulletins  of  the 
last  census  show  a  numerical  decrease  of  the  rural  population 
in  the  following  States  of  the  Central  West : 

*  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  4  (in  press). 

*The  average  value  per  farm,  exclusive  of  real  estate,  in  1900, 
amounted  to  $1173.  H.  W.  QuaintAnce:  Tk^  Influence  of  Farm 
Machinery  on  Production  and  Labor,  p.  58, 

i  SuppUmeniary  Analysis,  XIL  Census,  p.  78,  Table  XXXIX, 
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TABLE  13. 

DBCRBASE   OF  THE    POPULATION   OF    RURAL   TERRITORY,   I9OO-I9IO 

SUte  NtirobcT  Ptr  cent 

Illinois,. 111,961  7.0 

Indiana *  132,266  9.5 

Iowa 15^1673  12. 1 

Kansas 4-919  0-5 

Michigan 9*946  0.8 

Missouri . , , 133.489  8 .  o 

Ohio 93*055  5  3 

Wisconsin. .... 8,201  0.7 

Even  where  the  total  rural  population  of  a  State  has 
increased  since  1900.  the  maps  given  in  the  census  bul- 
letins show  a  few  agriciiltural  counties  with  a  declining 
population. 

This  depopulation  of  rural  temtory  is  due  to  emigration 
of  native  Americans  of  native  stock.  The  figures  for  1910 
are  as  yet  not  available;  the  census  of  1900  recorded  in  Kan- 
sas a  loss  of  2,8  per  cent  of  the  native  population  of  native 
parentage  in  settlements  of  less  than  2500  inhabitants,  and 
in  Nebraska  a  loss  of  1 ,3  per  cent  of  the  same  element.  In 
New  England,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey  the  loss  was  still 
greater;  the  maximum  was  reached  in  Connecticut,  viz., 
16.7  per  cent.' 

The  popular  way  to  account  for  a  social  phenomenon  is 
to  seek  an  explanation  in  the  personal  tastes  and  dislikes  of 
individuals  or  racial  groups.  "Much  has  been  said  of  a 
mad  rush  to  cities,'*  said  Prof.  Charles  H.  Cooley  before 
the  Michigan  Political  Sdence  Association,  in  July,  1902, 
"and  the  movement  has  often  been  spoken  of  as  if  it  were 
altogether  a  kind  of  dissipation,  like  going  to  the  saloon. 
But  if  there  were  no  solider  ground  for  the  migration  than 
this  we  should  find  the  migrants  plunged  into  pauperism 
and  vice  after  they  get  to  the  dties,  instead  of  pursuing 
useful  remunerative  labor  as  is  ordinarily  the  case.  The 
real  causes  of  the  decrease  of  rural  population  are  chiefly 
economic. "     These  causes  affect  the  native  and  the  foreign 

«  SuppUmentary  Afmlysis,  Xll.  Census^  pp.  620-627, Tables  10 and  II. 
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current  to  the  cities  alike.  Since  the  early  days  of  Irish 
and  German  immigration  the  growing  industries  of  the 
cities  have  oflEered  a  better  market  for  labor  than  agri- 
culture. A  comparative  view  of  the  demand  for  labor 
in  agriculture  and  in  industry  since  1870  is  furnished  in 
EHagram  TV,  where  the  per  capita  production  of  the  principal 
agricultural  staples  and  live  stock  is  compared  with  the 
per  capita  production  of  coal,  the  latter  being  chosen  as 
the  measure  of  industrial  expansion.'  Whereas  the  pro- 
duction of  coal  has  quadrupled,  the  increase  of  the  output 
of  cotton  is  only  about  90  per  cent,  the  increase  of  other 
farm  products  less  than  50  per  cent,  and  stock  breeding 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  population.  It  is 
patent  that  the  demand  for  farm  hands  must  have  lagged 
far  behind  the  demand  for  labor  in  manufacturing,  mining 
and  transportation. 

The  relative  number  of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture 
fell  from  21.79  per  cent  of  the  total  population  in  1840  to 
15.43  per  cent  in  1870.  This  decrease  was  not  con£ned 
to  any  one  State  or  section,  but  was  universal,  with  the 
exception  of  Florida.  In  New  York  and  all  New  England 
States  there  was  during  the  same  period  an  absolute  de- 
crease of  the  agricultural  population  from  869,000  to  697,000^ 
f.  e.,  20  per  cent.  ^  The  revolution  wrought  in  American 
farming  by  the  industrial  development  of  the  past  seventy 
years  has  tended  to  reduce  the  demand  for  labor  on 
farm. 

The  American  farm  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen 
tury  was  the  seat  of  a  highly  diversified  business,  comprising 
not  only  the  raising  of  food  and  of  material  for  clothings 


th^ 


*  The  figures  for  Diagram  IV  are  taken  from  an  article  by 
Homer  C.  Price  on  "The  Reorganization  of  American  Farming 
Popular  Science  Monthly,  May,  1910,  p.  464;  the  Census  Report  on  Mines 
and  Quarries,  1 902.  p.  669,  Table  6;  and  StaUstical  Abstract,  1911. 
Table  No.  335.  The  figures  for  agricultural  pnxducts  are  averages  for 
each  decade  beginning  1866-1875  and  for  the  quadrennial  period  1905- 
1908.     Coal  production  per  capita  is  for  each  census  year  since  187* 

»  Bulletin  of  Ike  Department  of  Labor,  No.  1 1 ,  pp.  400, 402, 
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but  also  the  preparation  and  manufacture  of  these  pro- 
ducts.* Wakefield,  in  1833,  gave  the  following  description 
of  the  American  farmer: 


Free  Americans,  who  cultivate  the  soil,  follow  many  other  occupations. 
Some  portion  of  the  furniture  and  tools  which  they  use  is  commonly 
made  by  themselves.  They  frequently  build  their  own  bouses,  and 
carry  to  market,  at  whatever  distance,  the  produce  of  their  own  industry. 
They  are  spinners  and  weavers » they  make  soap  and  candles,  as  well  as, 
cas^f  shoes  and  clothes  for  their  own  use. ' 

With  such  a  variety  of  occupations  there  was  work  for  a 
hired  man  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  But  the  development 
of  manufactures  has  differentiated  from  the  farming  business 
one  industry  after  another  and  removed  them  from  the 
farm,^  The  time  during  which  a  hired  man  can  be  kept 
employed  on  the  farm  has  been  reduced  in  consequence  to  a 
few  months  in  the  year. 

Still  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  mills 
were  quite  commonly  run  by  water  power,  the  supply  of 
which  determined  their  location.  The  small  country  towns 
were  ahve  with  little  industries^  which  offered  to  the  farm 
laborer  a  prospect  of  employment  during  the  winter  when 
work  was  scarce  on  the  farm,  *  But  the  general  substitution 
of  steam  for  water  power  and  the  consequent  concentration 
of  industry  removed  the  factories  from  the  small  towns  to 

»  L.  H.  Bailey:  The  State  and  the  Farmer,  pp.  6.  7. 

*  E.  G-  Wakefield :  England  and  A  merica,  voL  i. ,  pp.  2 1 ,  22 . 

>  "At  the  present  time,  throughout  probably  the  greater  part  of  the 
country  .  .  .  butter-making  is  ordinarily  done  away  from  the  farm,  '* 
but  in  1870,  "butter  was  made  .  »  .  on  the  farms  and  as  part  of  farm 
work.  The  development  of  the  agricultural  implement  industry  is 
aoothcr  instance.  The  manufacture  of  the  implements  and  machines 
being  a  feature  of  farm  work  has  become  a  distinct  branch  of 
iufactures,  employing,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  XII  census, 
during  the  census  year  reported  on,  an  'average  number'  of  46,582 
persons  besides  10,046  salaried  oflBcials,  clerks,  etc." — M.  W.  Quaintanoe , 
lac.  cU..  pp.  44-45.  74. 

*  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  vol.  x„  pp.  cl.  and  889.  Report 
gn  Condition  of  Woman  and  Child  Wage-Earners  in  the  United  StateSf 
vol.  ix-,  p.  4d. 
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the  great  manufacturing  cities.     The  opportunity  to  eam 
a  full  year's  wages  in  a  rural  community  was  gone,  and 
farm  laborer  followed  the  factor>^  to  the  city. ' 

Along  with  the  progress  of  division  of  labor  be1 
farm  and  factor>%  the  invention  of  labor-sa\ang  machinery^ 
tended  to  displace  the  wage-earner  from  agriculture,  Down 
to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  agricultural 
methods  of  the  American  farmer  were  as  primitive  as  those 
of  the  Russian  peasant  of  the  present.  The  first  patent  for 
a  cast-iron  plow  was  granted  as  early  as  1797,  but  it  took 
many  years  before  it  had  overcome  the  prejudice  of  the 
farmers  who  believed  that  the  use  of  cast-iron  **  poisoned  the_ 
land. "  About  1850,  cast-iron  plows  had  come  int 
general  use,  but  grass  was  still  mowed  with  the  scj-thf 
grain  was  cut  with  the  sickle  and  threshed  \\^th  the  flail. 
Flailing  and  w^noiving  grain  was  the  chief  farm  work  of 
the  winter  As  late  as  the  year  1870,  the  editor  of  the 
New  American  Farm  Book  questioned  the  advisability  of 
using  the  large  threshing  machines  and  advised  for  the 
"moderate  farmer"  the  use  of  a  hand  thresher  as  the  more 
economical,  permitting  the  work  to  be  done  "in  winter. 
when  there  is  more  leisure  to  do  it."  Com  w^as  planted 
by  hand,  cultivated  with  the  hoe,  and  shelled  by  scraping 
the  ears  against  the  handle  of  a  frying  pan  or  the  blade  of  a 
shovel.  The  cultivation  of  a  farm  in  this  crude  way  re- 
quired a  great  deal  of  labor  and  sustained  a  steady  demand 
for  farm  help  in  all  seasons.  To-day  "there  is  hardly  a 
phase  of  farm  work  that  has  not  been  essentially  changed 
by  the  introduction  of  some  new  implement  or  machine,*^™ 
For  planting  com  ^M 

the  farmer  now  uses  a  check-row  planter  drawn  by  horses  and  deposit- 
ing  the  seed  at  regular  intervals  so  that  the  rows  may  be  cultivated 
with  equal  facility  either  in  the  direction  of  the  planting  or  across.  Asj 
means  of  cultivating  the  com  .  .  .  the  farmer  quite  commonly  \ise$\ 
riding  plow.  Steam  power  com-huskers  and  com-shellers  are  foi 
Instead  of  the  old  hand-method  of  shelling  corn  .  ♦  .  by  which 
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ly  six  bushels  could  be  shelled  in  a  day,  the  farmer  may  now  liave 
com  shelled  at  the  rate  of  a  bushel  a  minute  and  the  machine  which 
does  the  work  will  also  "carry  off  the  cob&  to  a  pile  or  into  a  wagon, 
and  deliver  the  com  into  sacks."  Mowing  machines,  horse  hay-rakes, 
tedders,  and  stackers  have  revolutionized  the  work  of  making  hay.  It 
formerly  required  eleven  hours  of  man-labor  to  cut  and  cure  a  ton  of 
hay.  Now  the  same  work  may  be  done  in  one  hour  and  thirty 
minutes. 


I 


**The  increased  effectiveness  of  man-labor  power  when 
aided  by  the  use  of  machinery  .  .  .  varies  from  150  per 
cent  in  the  case  of  rye  to  2244  per  cent  in  the  case  of  bar- 
ley/* On  the  whole,  the  quantity  of  labor  now  requisite 
for  the  production  of  the  principal  crop  averages  "a  little 
over  one  fifth  of  the  quantity  which  would  be  requisite 
under  the  former  hand  methods  of  cultivation.  "  Confining 
the  comparison  to  the  period  of  the  "new  immigration," 
*'we  shall  find  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  average  (agri- 
cultural) worker  in  the  United  States  was  greater,  by  nearly 
60  per  cent,  in  1900  than  in  1880.  '* 

The  quantity  of  labor  saved  by  machinery-'  in  producing 
the  average  crop  of  the  last  decade  of  the  past  centur)%  as 
compared  with  hand  methods  in  use  in  the  middle  of  the 
century,  is  estimated  by  Professor  Quaintance  at  450,000^000 
days. '  The  saving  represents  the  labor  of  one  and  a  half  mil- 
lion men  working  three  hundred  days  in  the  year.  This  figure 
suggests  the  reason  w^hy  the  new  immigration  does  not  go  to 
the  farming  sections  of  the  United  States.  As  the  per  capita 
production  of  agricultural  staples  did  not  increase  as  fast 
as  the  efficiency  of  agricultural  implements  and  machinery, 
there  was  an  actual  as  well  as  a  relative  displacement  of 
labor.  The  same  writer  estimates  the  average  quantity  of 
labor  spent  in  producing  the  annual  crops  of  the  principal 
cereals  during  the  period  from  1840  to  1870,  at  I73,ooo,ckx> 
work  days,  and  the  average  number  of  work  days  used  for 
producing  the  annual  crops  of  the  period  1893-1896,  at 
120,000,000.     There  was  accordingly  an  actual  displace- 


Quaintance,  lac,  cit.,  pp.  7, 8,  lo,  18,  ^3,  30,  73. 
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ment  of  42  per  cent  of  farm  labor. '  Since  the  number 
fanners  had  meantime  increased,  there  must  have  been 
an  actual  decrease  in  the  number  of  hired  farm  hands.  In 
North  Dakota  a  farmer  who  owns  two  quarter-sections  of 
land  generally  takes  care  of  the  farm  himself,  with  his 
family,  until  spring,  and  employs  very-  little  help  during 
his  busy  season.*  As  a  rule,  agricultural  laborers  are  in 
demand  only  during  the  har\Tsting  season. 

In  consequence  of  limited  demand,  "agricultural  labor  is 
.  ,  ,  theleast  paid  of  all  the  great  groups  of  occupations,  even 
allowing  for  the  laborer's  garden  and  other  privileges. 
Aside  from  the  consensus  of  eocpert  opinion,  this  fact  is 
tablished  by  statistical  evidence  for  Kansas  and  CaUfomia. 
The  former  is  predominantly  agricultural,  the  latter  indus- 
trial, but  the  XIII.  Census  shows  an  increase  of  7 1 .2  per  cent 
in  the  value  of  implements  and  machinery  since  1900,  an 
increase  of  89.2  per  cent  in  the  value  of  live  stock,  and  an  in- 
crease of  34.5  per  cent  in  the  rural  population  of  California. 
Judged  by  the  increase  in  the  value  of  buildings  and  ma- 
chinery since  1900  both  States  are  representative  of  the 
average  for  the  United  States.  ♦  Their  wage  statistics  may 
therefore  be  accepteti  as  t>^pical  (see  Tables  14  and  15). 

The  hours  of  labor  on  the  farms  are  longer  than  even 
the  steel  mills  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  Northwest  and 
the  South  the  general  custom  is  to  work  from  sunrise  tmtil 
sunset;  in  Maryland  the  hours  of  labor  in  the  dairying 
business  are  generally  from  4  or  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  to 
7  or  8  o'clock  at  night,  and  about  the  same  in  other  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  s     It  is  true  that  the  hours  are  so  long 

'  Quaintancc,  loc,  cit.,  pp,  32-33. 

*  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  vol.  x.,  p.  846.  More  than  one 
half  of  the  farms  of  North  Dakota  at  the  XII.  Census  were  of  a  smaller 
size. — XII.  Census,  Agriculture,  Part  L,  Table  4,  pp.  30  et  seq. 

i  Report  of  the  Industrial  Com  mission ,  vol ,  x . » pp .  xx.  See  also  Bulletin 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  No,  72  (September,  1907),  p.  406. 

*XIIL  Census  Bulletin,  Agriculture,  United  States,  Tables  2  and  3. 

*  Report  4>f  the  Industrial  Commission,  vol.  x.,  pp,  xx-,  exix.,  cxx..  cxxi«^ 
The  witness  from  Maryland  testified  that  he  *'  once  heard  a  pi 
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fDtSTSIfiUnON  OF  WHITE  MALE   LABORERS,  EMPLOYED   IN  AGRJCULTCRB 
AND  OTBER  PURSUITS  IN  CALIFORNIA,  BY  RATES  OF  WAGES 
PER  WEEK  (without  BOARD),  I906.* 


TABLE  15 


Number  repoKed 

Percent 

CharActer  of  employment 

or 
less 

Over 
iu.oo 

Totd 

Ita.OQ 
or 

1«M 

O-er 

%t2M0 

Tot«l 

Agriculttire *  ^ , . . ,  * 

689 
2156 
1610 

556 

15 

1964 

349^ 
1746 

704 
4120 
5102 

2303 

97.9 
52.3 

31-6 
24.2 

2.t 

75.8 

too 

Lumber  woods  and  saw  mills 
Railway  construction  in  and 
around  San  Francisco , .  . 

100 
100 

100 

speaker  say  that  the  farmers  settled  the  eight-hour  question  by  having 

eight  hours  before  dinner  and  eight  after." 

*XVI.  Annual  Report  of  th^  Kansas  Bureau  of  Labor,  pp.  1 28-131, 153, 
^  Including  the  cost  of  board  for  ten  months  estimated  at  $90,  given 

in  Table  2,  p,  122, 

»  Compiled  from  XIL  Biennial  Report  oj  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Staiisfks 

of  the  State  of  California  {igo$-igo6),  pp.  j6-TJ,  80-161,  165. 
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only  in  harvest  and  threshing  time.  After  the  nisn  is 
over  the  working  day  averages  about  ten  hours.  But  ai, 
that  time  very  few  laborers  are  retained  on  the  farms. 

Long  hours,  small  pay,  and  irregular  employment  are  whi 
the  immigrant  can  expect  on  a  farm.  His  preference  fof' 
other  employment  seems  to  call  for  no  explanation  by 
special  racial  characteristics;  it  is  merely  another  illustra^ 
tion  of  the  rule  that  immigration  follows  the  demand  f( 
labor.  "  In  the  settlement  of  agricultural  districts  a  point 
is  reached  beyond*  which  any  considerable  growth  of  agri- 
cultural population  is  possible  only  if  there  is  a  change  to 
more  intensive  forms  of  agriculture.  ...  If  there  is  no 
such  change,  the  further  growth  of  population  must  con- 
sist in  the  development  of  urban  or  non-agricultural 
communities.  * ' '  fl| 

This  point  has  been  reached  in  the  United  States.  The 
public  domain  has  practically  all  passed  into  private  occu- 
pation. Land  values  during  the  last  decade  have  climbed 
to  unheard-of  heights.  *  At  the  same  time  Western  Cana( 
offers  to  settlers  vast  areas  of  public  land  practically  h 

'  XII.  Ccnsits,  Supplementary  ATtaly sis t  p.  303. 

*Tiie  highest  average  value  per  acre  in  1900  was  found  for  Illinoi 
viz.,  $46.    At  the  XIII.  Census  the  following  States  exceeded^ 
maximum: 


State 

California 

New  Jersey 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Illinois 


Value  per  acre 

$47^00 
48.00 

53«> 
62.00 
82.00 
95.00 


The  lowest  average  value  in  1900  was  in  Wyoming,  viz..  $2.BB;  in  1910 
the  average  value  in  that  State  reached  $10.00  per  acre.  The  lowest 
average  in  191 0  was  IS.77,  computed  for  New  Mexico.  The  aver; 
value  per  acre  for  the  United  States  doubled  from  1900  to  1910,  but 
maximum  increase  was  as  high  as  475  per  ccnt«  viz,,  from  |6.oo 
$34.00  in  Arizona,  XIJI»  Census  Bulletin »  Agriculture,  United  States 
Table  4. 
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It  seems  that  for  some  time  to  come  the  Canadian  North- 
west will  furnish  the  same  opportunities  for  extensive  agri- 
culture as  the  Western  States  did  a  generation  ago-  Western 
farmers  find  it  profitable  to  dispose  of  their  land  in  the 
United  States  and  to  take  up  public  land  in  Western 
Canada. '  The  emigration  of  American  farmers  to  Canada 
has  reached  considerable  proportions.^  In  the  United 
States  a  market  for  agricultural  labor  may  grow  up  in  the 
futiu-e  with  the  eventual  spread  of  intensive  agriculture. 
But  this  is  a  problem  for  the  American  farmer  to  solve. 
The  immigrant  should  not  be  burdened  with  the  mission 
to  reform  the  methods  of  American  agriculture. 

*  The  average  value  of  land  and  buildings  per  farm  m  Iowa  increased 
from  the  XIL  to  the  XIII.  Census  by  more  than  $8000.  Practically  all 
of  this  represented  increased  bnd  value.  "Canadian  officials  estimate 
that  in  the  fiscal  year  1909  the  United  States  emigrants  brought  to 
Canada,  in  stock,  cash,  and  effects,  upwards  of  f  60t00o,ooo."  {Reports 
of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  2,  p.  616,)  This  is  equivalent  to 
an  average  of  $1000  per  individual  immigrant^  or  to  $4000  per  family, 

» In  19!  o  the  number  of  emigrants  from  the  United  States  to  Canada 
reached  103,984.— /Wd, 


CHAPTER  VI 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

I.    The  Causes  of  Unemphymeni 

AS  far  back  as  1901  Prof.  John  R.  Commons,  in  Us 
report  on  immigration  prepared  for  the  Ihdiistrud 
Commission,  reached  the  conclusion  that  immigrants  come 
to  this  cotmtry  "in  obedience  to  the  opportunities  for 
employment. ' ' '  Still  the  force  of  statistics  must  apparently 
yield  to  the  living  proof,  furnished  by  the  ever-piresent 
"army  of  the  unemployed,"  that  there  are  already  more 
men  than  jobs  in  the  United  States.  There  seems  to  be  no 
escape  from  the  conclusion  that  every  new  inmugranty  in 
order  to  live,  must  take  away  the  job  from  some  one  else 
who  has  been  here  before.'  A  study  of  the  sources  of  m- 
emplojmient  shows  the  fallacy  of  the  premises  upon 
the  popular  argument  is  based. 

Unemployment  in  its  present  form  is  a  probJem  peculiar 
to  our  industrial  system,  but  alternations  of  work  and  m- 
voluntary  idleness  were  incidents  of  the  life  on  the  old  Ne\ 
England  farm  as  well.     The  disappean^nce  of  slavery 
New  England  was  in  no  small  degree  due  ^o  the  long  winters  1 
during  which  the  time  of  the  negro  slave  could  not  be  full] 

*  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission^  voL  rv„  pi  3CN5, 
■  "The  popular  c»nception  is  of  industry  as  rigKily  limited — a  spfc« 
of  cast  iron  in  which  men  struggle  for  living  roomp  in  which  the  greater 
the  room  taken  by  any  one  man  the  less  must  there  be  for  othmyj^^ 
which  the  greater  the  number  of  men  the  worn  must  be  the     ^^^^^ 
all."— W.  H.  Beveridge:  Unemployment,  a  Probteih  of  Industry  J 
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employed.  The  introduction  of  the  factory  system  in  New 
England  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  centur>'  was  ad- 
vocated on  the  ground  that  it  would  "give  employment  to  a 
great  number  of  persons,  especially  females  who  now  eat 
the  bread  of  idleness.**' 

On  the  old  farm,  however,  work  and  leisure  were  shared 
by  all  members  of  the  household  and  all  were  supported 
by  the  work  of  the  busy  months.  The  differentiation  of 
lumbering,  dairying,  slaughtering,  tool  making,  canning, 
spinning,  wea\ing,  dressmaking,  etc..  from  farming  has 
destroyed  the  former  co-ordination  of  those  occupations. 
Nowadays,  whenever  work  in  any  of  them  grows  scarce, 
some  of  the  workers  are  cut  off  from  the  pay-roll  and  become 
'*  unemployed. " 

The  most  generally  recognized  cause  of  unemployment  is  ^ 
seasonal  variation  of  business  activity.  According  to  the 
census  of  1900,  among  masons  and  plasterers  more  than 
one  half  were  out  of  work  a  portion  of  the  year.  Nejct 
follow  brick-  and  tile-makers,  uf  whom  nearly  one  half 
were  at  times  tmemployed.  Among  paper-hangers,  the  pro- 
portion was  44  per  cent;  among  caqienters  and  painters, 
over  40  per  cent;  among  fishermen,  about  one  half;  among 
sailors,  one  third.  All  these  occupations  are  dependent 
upon  the  weather.  Other  trades  are  dependent  upon  and 
decline  with  these.  Then  there  are  trades  dependent 
partly  upon  the  weather  and  partly  upon  social  customs; 
more  than  one  fourth  (27  per  cent)  of  all  tailors  were  out 
of  work  at  some  period  during  the  year  1900.^  In  the 
busiest  season  the  supply  of  labor  in  such  trades  may  often- 
times be  short  of  the  demand,  necessitating  overtime  work; 

■Helen  L.  Sumner:  "History  of  Women  in  Industry  in  the  United 
States,*'  Report  on  Condition  of  Woman  and  Child  Wage-Earners  in 
Untied  Stales,  vol-  ijc.,  p.  43.  See  alsij  pp.  38,  39.  In  the  early  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century  the  mills  employed  many  farm  girls  who 
were  **not  constantly  at  wurk,  but  as  they  had  leisure  from  other  house- 
hold employment." — /&id.,p,  47,  See  also  Simons:  Social  Forces  in 
American  History,  p,  172  et  seq. 

*0€€upaiion$attheXII,  Census,  Tables  LXXXVII.,  and  X( 
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yet  even  this  shortage  of  labor  will  not  save  a  portion  of  the 
force  engaged  in  such  trades  from  idleness  at  other  times 
of  the  year.  A  reduction  of  the  number  of  competitors  for 
]X)sitions  in  such  trades  would  ob\'iously  not  relieve  the 
situation.  Masonry  may  serve  as  an  example.  Out  of 
every  looo  masons  555  were  unemployed  some  time  during 
the  census  year  1900  and  there  was  steady  work  all  year 
around  for  only  445. '  Could  the  nimiber  of  masons  in  the 
United  States  have  been  reduced  to  the  445  who  had  steady 
work  in  1900,  unemploNTnent  would  thereby  not  have  been 
eliminated.  On  the  contrar>-,  many  of  the  445  who  were 
omploj-ed  all  year  around  when  there  were  555  more  masons 
in  busy  times  would  have  lost  part  of  their  working  time 
with  the  exclusion  of  their  competitor.  The  explanation 
of  this  apparent  paradox  is  that  there  is  steady  work  on  a 
building  for  about  one  half  of  the  total  ntimber  emploj-ed 
at  the  busiest  time — ^probably  inside  work  which  does  not 
depend  upon  the  weather.  But  a  building  cannot  be  con- 
structed all  inside.  If  the  nimiber  of  masons  were  reduced 
fn>m  1000  to  500,  the  building  operations  at  the  busiest 
season  would  r.ecessarily  have  to  be  reduced  one  half,  with 
the  result  that  during  the  slack  season  there  would  be  only 
enough  ir.siio  work  for  J50  and  the  other  195  .?f  the  4+5 
who  had  steady  work  in  1000  would  now  ^?  idle.  The 
s;imo  condition  exists  to  a  greater  or  lesser  cecee  in  many 
other  industries. 

In  order  to  elinrinate  unemrloj-ntent ::  would  be  necessary 
to  dovetail  the  rusy  and  the  slack  seasons  in  the  various 
industries  ur«:n  su:h  a  clan  as  vrould  rr?cuce  an  even  dis- 
tribution o:  the  7r:rk  •::  the  nation  o'.-er  oZ  seasons  of  the 
year.  Trdsmiiht  :«r  ^«:si::le  if  all  nnnes.  nnHs.  and  trans- 
jH^rtatiw^n  lin-:<  vr^rr  I'-rratc-d  ry  -me  naroc-wide  combine. 
Such  an  aijustntrnt  ::  hoi;  a  milli-.n  indecendent  busmess 
.t5.  ni'^'rv-rr.  li  nzt  iraittl:?  t*r  n^ore  thsxLone 
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all  industries  (see  Diagram  V).'  The  highest  number 
employed  in  manufactures,  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
as  well  as  in  every  one  of  the  principal  States,  is  foimd  in  the 
spring  and  in  the  fall,  the  lowest  in  winter.  The  workman 
who  is  laid  oS  in  January  has,  as  a  rule,  no  opportunity 
to  secure  other  work. 

In  the  second  place,  even  when  the  slack  period  in  one 
industry  coincides  with  the  busiest  period  in  another,  the 
mobility  of  labor  is  quite  limited.  The  skilled  trades  admit 
of  no  shifting  from  one  occupation  to  another.  May  was 
the  busiest  month  of  the  year  1899  (see  Diagram  V). 
In  51  industries  an  additional  force  of  400,000  men  was 
at  work  in  excess  of  the  permanent  force  employed  at  all 
times  of  the  year,  including  the  slack  season.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  four  industries  for  which  May  was  the 
dullest  month,  but  the  aggregate  number  laid  off  in  those 
industries  was  less  than  7000.  And  yet  with  all  that 
demand  for  labor  some  of  them  must  have  remained  out  of 
work.  There  were,  e.g.,  1924  idle  jewelry  workers.  Help 
was  wanted  in  brick  yards,  74,000  men;  carpenter  shops, 
71.000;  custom  tailoring  shops,  16,000:  carriage  and  wagon 
shops,  14,000;  planing  miUs,  13,000;  dgar  factories,  6000; 
cheese  factories,  5000,  etc.  There  was  not  a  single  industry, 
however,  among  the  51,  which  could  furnish  employment 
to  the  1924  idle  jewelry  workers.'  Had  every  one  of  the 
extra  400.000  men  been  deported  to  Europe,  the  1924  idle 
jewelers  would  nevertheless  have  remained  unemployed. 
Even  if  all  the  laborers  in  the  brickyards  were  of  un- 
adulterated Puritan  stock,  a  jewelry  worker  would  consider 
it  beneath  his  social  status  to  do  rough  work  in  a  brickyard 
while  waiting  for  the  resumption  of  work  at  TiSany's. 
The  natural  tendency  is  for  the  fact  of  seasonal  fluctuation 
to  be  recognized  as  a  normal  incident  of  the  industry  and 
to  be  allowed  for  in  the  standard  of  wages. 

The  only  class  of  labor  which  is  capable  of  shifting  from 

»  Based  upon  figures  of  Xlt.  Census  Report  on  Manufactures,  vol.  i. 
Table  5,  p.  6a.  *  See  Appendix,  Table  IL 


Diagram  V. 
Scale Sor  States:  i  unit  a  10,000.    For  the  United  States:  1  mmi  "loo^ooo. 


V.    Average  number  of  male  wage-earners  employed  in  nuumfactoree 
in  the  United  States  and  the  principal  States,  by  montfaSy  1899. 
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one  industry  to  another  is  unskilled  labor.  Yet  the  localiza* 
Lion  of  industries  sets  also  a  limit  to  the  mobility  of  unskilled 
labor.  By  way  of  illustration  let  us  compare  the  iron  and 
steel  and  the  Ivimber  industr>^.  Both  employ  large  numbers 
of  tmskilled  laborers.  The  variation  between  the  greatest 
and  the  least  number  of  men  employed  is  over  200,000  in  the 
latter  and  onJy  80,000  in  the  former.  Assuming  that  busy 
and  didl  times  dovetail  in  the  two  industries,  we  shall 
nevertheless  find  interchange  of  unskilled  labor  between 
them  restricted  by  geographical  location.  Nearly  one  half 
of  the  iron  and  steel  workers  are  employed  in  Pennsylvania ; 
there  were  38,000  of  them  unemployed  at  one  time  or 
another  in  1899,  whereas  the  highest  number  of  extra  men 
hired  during  the  same  year  in  the  lumber  industry  of  the 
same  State  was  about  9000;  more  than  three  fourths  of  the 
idle  iron  and  steel  workers  of  Pennsylvania  could  find  no 
employment  in  the  lumber  industry  within  their  own 
State.  The  same  was  true  of  Ohio,  where  there  were  at 
one  time  or  another  i3»ooo  unemployed  iron  and  steel 
workers,  while  only  6300  temporary  men  found  employ- 
ment in  the  lumber  industry  within  the  same  State.  Men 
were  wanted  in  the  lumber  camps  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
and  Minnesota/  but  the  laborer  who  is  employed  on  and 
off  in  a  steel  null  around  Pittsburgh  will  not  take  the  risk 
in  the  intervals  to  himt  for  a  temporary  job  in  the  lumber 
camps  of  Minnesota. 

The  local  and  seasonal  divergencies  between  the  supply 
of  and  the  demand  for  labor  have  called  into  existence  the 
jabor  agent  or  the  ''padrone,"  whose  business  is  that  of  a 
broker  in  the  labor  market.  To  declaim  against  him  is  as 
futile  as  to  condemn  the  broker  in  the  Produce  Exchange. 
The  casual  or  "discontinuous*'  laborer  in  New  York  City 
has  no  means  to  learn  that  men  are  wanted  by  a  railway 
company  in  the  West  or  South.  The  labor  agents  who  is  in 
communication  with  railway  companies,  building  contrac- 
tors, and  other  great  employers  of  labor,  renders  a  service 

*XII,  Census*  Manufactures,  Part  I,  Table  4,  pp.  254-255,  286-291. 
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both  to  the  employer  and  to  the  laborer.  Being  in  business 
for  profit,  he  charges  a  commission  for  his  services.  That  a 
broker  of  this  class  is  apt  to  take  advantage  of  his  client 
does  not  mark  him  as  an  exception  to  the  general  run  of 
mankind  in  kindred  occupations.  It  is  a  common  error  to 
think  that  the  labor  agent  is  the  specific  product  of  Italian 
or  Greek  immigration.  We  learn  from  the  recent  report 
of  Dr.  Helen  L.  Sumner  on  the  History  of  Women  in  Industry 
in  ike  United  Stales  that  during  the  early  years  of  the  factory  ■ 
system,  before  the  era  of  immigration,  the  New  England 
factories  *'put  forth  systematic  efforts  to  attract  the  farm- 
ers* daughters  of  the  surrounding  country."     A  common 


method  of  securing  girls  for  the  factories  was  to  send  out  agents  to  the 
country  districts  who  were  paid  a  stipulated  sum  per  head  for  hirtog 
girls.  As  early  as  183 1  the  Dedham  (Mass.)  Patriot  announced  thiit 
"  a  valuable  cargo,  consisting  of  50  females,  was  recently  imported  into 
this  State  from  '  Down  East  *  by  one  of  the  Boston  packets.  .  .  .**  The 
Cabotville  Chronicle  spoke  in  1864  of  a  **  long,  low,  black,  wagon"  which 
makes  r^ular  trips  to  the  North  of  the  State,  cruising  around  in  Ver- 
mont and  New  Hampshire  with  a  '^commander"  whose  heart  must  be 
as  black  as  his  craft,  who  is  paid  a  dollar  a  head  for  all  he  brings  to  the 
market,  and  more  in  proportion  to  the  distance,  if  they  bring  them 
from  such  a  distance  that  they  cannot  easily  get  back.  This  is  done 
by  "hoisting  false  Cf^lors,"  and  representing  to  the  girls  that  they  can 
tend  more  machinery  than  is  p^jssible  and  that  the  work  is  so  very 
neat,  and  the  wages  such  that  they  can  dress  in  silks  and  spend  hall 
their  time  in  reading. ' 


I 


The  abuses  of  tmscrupulous  labor  agents  must  not  blind 
us,  however,  to  the  fact  that  they  perform  a  necessary 
social  function,  viz,,  that  of  distributing  the  labor  supply 
where  it  is  wanted.  The  main  shortcoming  of  this  system 
of  distribution  of  labor  is  its  inadequacy.  The  total  number  ^ 
of  laborers  shipped  by  all  employment  agencies  out  of  New  ■ 
York  City  to  twenty-six  States  in  more  than  two  years 
(May  I,  1904,  to  Jtdy  31,  1906)  was  only  40,757,^  i,e,,  about 

*  Report  on   Condition  of  Woman  and   Child    Wage-Earners  in  the 
United  States,  vol,  ix.,  pp.  80-81 

*  Frank  J.  Sheridan:     "Italian,  Slavic,  and  Hungarian  Unskilled  Im- 
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i7,cx)o  a  year.  The  total  number  of  laborers  who  were 
unemployed  at  any  tinae  during  the  census  year  1900  (the 
latest  for  which  data  are  available)  was  40,108*  and  the 
rate  of  unemployment  in  1904- 1906,  as  far  as  can  be  judged, 
was  about  the  same  as  in  1900.*  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
labor  agencies  were  able  to  place  outside  of  New  York 
City  less  than  one  half  of  all  unemployed  laborers.  The 
majority  stayed  in  New  York  waiting  for  work  "  to  pick  up." 
We  come  next  to  the  cyclical  fluctuations  of  business 
which  result  in  variations  of  the  number  employed  from 
year  to  year.  A  temporary  decline  in  business  means 
unemployment  for  a  number  of  wage-earners  who  were 
employed  the  year  before.  Such  fluctuations  of  business 
occur  in  countries  with  a  net  emigration,  like  Great  Britain, 
or  in  France  whose  population  is  practically  stationary,  as 
well  as  in  the  United  States.  The  effect  of  these  fluctua- 
tions of  business  activity  "is  the  requirement  in  each  trade 
of  reserves  of  labor  to  meet  the  fluctuations  of  work  inci- 
dental to  years  of  prosperity.''^  An  illustration  of  the 
range  of  these  cyclical  fluctuations  is  given  in    Diagram 

The  most  important  cause  of  unemployment  in  point  of 
numbers  affected,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
"the  actual  demand  is  that  of  each  of  many  separate 
employers  in  many  different  places. ' '  ^  The  effect  of  this 
"dissipation  of  the  demand  for  labor  in  each  trade "^  upon 


migrant  Laborers  in  United  States,**  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor, 
No.  72,  p.  417. 

•  Ouupations  at  /Vf  Xll.  Census,  Table  XLIII.,  p.  634. 

■  According  to  the  statistics  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Labor,  the 
ratio  of  unemployed  in  1900  was  21.0  per  cent;  in  1904,  30.5  per  cent; 
in  t9C^,  14*6  per  cent  and  in  1906,  8.6  per  cent,  averaging  for  1904- 
1906,  17.9  per  cent.  {Report  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics t 
1908,  p.  jcviii,,  Table  lo.)  While  these  figures  relate  to  members  of  labor 
unions  only,  they  may  serve  as  a  standard  of  comparison  of  general 
business  conditions  in  various  years.  ^  Beveridge,  toe,  cil,,  p.  13, 

*  Based  on  Report  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1910, 
p.  viii.  5  Beveridge,  loc.  cit.,  p.  10,  *  Ibid.,  p.  13. 
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the  mass  of  wage-earners  can  be  measured  by  the  difference 
between  the  aggregate  number  of  hands  required  by  all 
establishments  at  their  busiest  seasons  and  the  aggregate 
minimimi  number  employed  when  business  is  at  its  lowest 
ebb.  To  be  sure,  this  difference  does  not  represent  the 
amount  of  unemployment  at  any  given  date,  since  the 
seasonal  variations  are  not  simultaneous  in  all  industries 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  unskilled  laborers  readily 
shift  from  one  industry  to  another.  But  every  change  of 
position  involves  some  period  of  unemployment,  as  it  re- 
quires some  time  to  find  a  new  job.  This  is  clearly  demon- 
strated by  the  census  statistics  of  manufactures.  The 
difference  between  the  greatest  and  the  least  average 
number  employed  during  any  month  in  the  year  is  far  short 
of  the  difference  between  the  aggregate  greatest  and  the 
aggregate  least  number  employed  in  all  establishments 
during  the  same  year,  as  shown  in  Table  16  next  below: 

TABLE  16. 


MANGE  or  FLUCTUATIONS  OF  EMPLOYHEKT,  1 899  ANI>  I904' 


1899 

1904 

*""(J£«5sir"' 

Simultane- 
ously. in*jnlhly 
aiverase 

i^gffregiite  in  all 
establishments 

at  any  time 
during  the  year 

Simultane- 
ously, monthly 
ftverase 

AfigTceate  in  all 

establishments 

at  any  time 

during  the  year 

ItfjucimiiiTi 

5567 
4938 

7069 

4527 

5677 
5262 

7017 

4599 

Difference . . .  - 

Percentagte  to 
aggregate 
mmimum. 

629 
14 

2545 
56 

415 

9      : 

2418 
53 

*  Compiled  from  XII.  Census  Report  an  Manufactures ^  Part  I,  p.  59, 
Table  3;  Census  Report  on  Manufactures, "^  1^0$ ^  Part  1,  p*  * 
XXVII. 
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In  order  to  ascertain  the  total  number  of  wage-earners 
who  had  steady  employment  during  the  year,  the  number^ 
employed  by  each  individual  manufacturer  on  the  slackest 
day  in  his  own  business  must  be  added  to  similar  numbers 
for  all  others,  though  the  days  may  not  have  coincided.  Itj 
appears  that  this  number  was  less  than  the  lowest  monthly 
average,  which  means  that  even  in  the  worst  month  of  the 
year  more  people  are  wanted  on  an  average  than  can  be 
given  permanentemplovTnent.  On  the  other  hand,  while  dur- 
ing the  best  month  of  the  year  1 899  only  fotirteen  additional 
wage-earners  were  needed  over  and  above  every  one  hundred 
who  had  permanent  employment,  actually  four  times  asmany 
persons  were  hired  for  temporary  jobs  during  the  same  year. 
In  1904,  the  proportion  was  still  more  striking,  the  number 
of  persons  hired  temporarily  was  nearly  six  times  greater 
than  the  actual  temporary  force  needed  at  the  busiest  time 
during  the  year.  In  either  year  there  were  over  one  half 
as  many  temporary  Jobs  as  permanent  positions.  Of 
course,  these  figures  comprise  many  duplications;  the 
may  have  been  few  wage-earners  over  the  greatest  numb< 
that  could  actually  have  been  employed  at  the  same  time; 
in  that  case  each  of  the  temporary  employees  had  aboul 
four  different  jobs  during  the  year  1899  and  six  during  th< 
year  1904^  The  unempIojTnent  intervening  between  on( 
temporary  job  and  another  clearly  did  not  depend  upon  the 
number  of  applicants  for  jobs,  but  was  determined  by  the 
vicissitudes  of  business. 

The  whole  problem  of  unemployment  is  admirably  eluci-" 
dated  in  Mr.  Beveridge*s  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  subjecl 
from  which  the  following  is  condensed: 

A  general  and  normal  excess  of  the  supply  of  labor  over  the  d« 
appears  to  be  cxi>licab!e  only  by  an  excessively  rapid  increase  of  popul 
tion.    But  such  an  explanation  does  not  square  with  the  facts  shoi 
irredticible  minimum  of  unemployment  precisely  in  those 
which  have  grown  with  exceptional  rapidity  in  recent  years. 

The  general  formula  for  the  supply  of  labor  in  an  tndustrv 
be  this:  for  work  requiring,  if  concentrated  at  one  spot^  at 
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eight  men,  there  will  actually  be  eighty  in  regular  empbymcnt;  there 
will  be  a  hundred  in  all,  so  tliat  at  all  times  two  at  least  arc  out  of  work. 
The  twenty,  howcN'^er,  are  as  much  part  of  the  industrial  system  as  are 
the  eighty ;  the  rcserv^c  is  as  indispensable  as  the  regulars.  The  idleness, 
now  of  some,  now  of  others,  of  the  reserve  is  mainly  responsible  for  the 
irreducible  minimum  of  unemployment.  The  figures  here  given  have 
only  an  illustrative  value;  the  proportion  of  regular  and  reser\'e  and 
irreducible  minimum  var>'  from  trade  to  trade.  The  principle  is  of  the 
greatest  generality.  The  rule  for  each  trade  is  to  have  more  men  than 
arc  called  for  together  even  at  the  busiest  moment. 

The  normal  state  of  every  industry  is  to  be  overcrowded  with  labor, 
in  the  sense  of  having  drawn  into  it  more  men  than  can  ever  find  em- 
ployment  in  it  at  any  one  time.  This  is  the  direct  consequence  of  the 
work  of  each  industry  being  distributed  between  many  separate  em- 
ployees each  subject  to  fluctuations  of  fortune.  It  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  demand  for  labor,  not  upon  the  volume  of  the  whole  supply. 

To  speak  of  the  reserve  of  tabor  in  a  trade  may  become,  in  fact,  only 
another  way  of  speaking  of  the  whole  volume  nf  unemployment  in  it. 
The  cJmnge,  however,  is  not  one  of  words  alone.  It  implies  a  re\'olu- 
tion  of  mental  attitude^  It  involves  perception  of  unemployment,  not 
as  a  thing  standing  by  itself — ^an  inexphcable  excrescence  on  the  indus- 
trial system — but  as  a  thing  directly  related  to  that  system  and  as 
necessary  to  it  as  are  capital  and  labor  themselves. 

Unempioyment  is  not  to  be  identified  as  a  problem  of  general  aoer-popuia- 
tion.  Unemployment  arises  because,  while  the  supply  of  labor  grows 
steadily,  the  demand  for  labor,  in  growing,  varies  incessantly  in  volume, 
distribution,  and  character.  This  variation  in  several  of  its  forms  at 
least  flows  directly  from  the  control  of  production  by  many  competing 
employers.  It  ts  obvious  that,  so  long  as  the  industrial  world  is  split  up 
into  separate  groups  of  producers — each  group  with  a  life  of  its  own,  and 
growing  or  decaying  in  ceaseless  attrition  upon  its  neighbors— there 
must  be  insecurity  of  employment.  Unemployment,  in  other  words, 
is  to  some  extent  at  least  part  of  the  price  of  industrial  competition — 
part  of  the  waste  without  which  there  could  be  no  competition  at  all. » 

2,     Unemployment  and  Immigration 


It  has  been  shown  that  unemployment  does  not  depend 
upon  the  volume  of  the  supply  of  labor,  but  is  determined 
by  the  nature  of  the  demand  for  labor,  which  produces  a 
*  *  relative  surplus-population. " '    Is  it  not  possible,  however 

»  Bcvcridge,  foe.  cit.,  pp.  70,  76,  99,  100.  103,  235* 
•  Jji^arl  Marx :  C'^t^ifni    \\a    i     ,h   r-rv    ^-^-^    » 
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that  the  effects  of  *  'the  normal  glutting  of  the  labor  mar! 
may  be  aggravated  by  immigration? 

It  is  asserted,  indeed,  on  the  strength  of  the  investigati 
of  the  Immigration  Commission  "that  the  point  of  complct 
saturation  has  already  been  reached  in  the  employment' 
of  recent  immigrants  in  mining  and  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments."' The  Commission  holds  **that  even  with  the 
remarkable  expansion  of  industry  during  the  past  few  years 
there  has  been  created  an  oversupply  of  unskilled  labor, 
which  "is  reflected  in  a  curtailed  niunber  of  working 
days/'^ 

It  is  further  argued  that  the  oversupply  of  unskilled  labor 
indirectly  affects   the  skilled   trades;  more  workers  who 
might  otherwise  find  employment  as  unskilled  laborers  are 
pushed  up  the  scale  to  compete  for  skilled  positions.     Thi 
is  especially  felt  in  slack  seasons  when  skilled  mechani 
would  welcome  any  kind  of  work,  even  tmskilled,  whic 
would  tide  them  over  the  hard  times.     But  the  oversuppl 
of  unskilled  labor  restricts  their  opportimities  in  this  fiel 
and  intensifies  competition  in  the  skilled  trades.  )  When  tw 
competitors  apply  for  one  job  in  an  overstocked  la 
market,  the  cheaper  man  will  outbid  the  other.     It  is 
accordingly  inevitable  that  the  immigrant  with  a  lower^j 
standard  of  living  must  displace  the  American  workman.     ^M 

If  this  theory  is  correct,  we  must  find  a  higher  percentage 
of  unemployment  among  the  native  than  among  the  foreign- 
bom  breadwinners.     In  fact,  howev^*,  we  find  the  followin; 
percentages  of  unemployment  ascertained  by  the  census  f( 


*  Beveridge,  hc^  fit.,  p.  13. 

*  Jenks  and  Lauck,  he  cit.,  p.  197. 
^Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  i,  p.  39.     The  Cc 

mission  does  not  consistently  adhere  to  tliis  view.     Elsewhere,  in  di 
cti&sing  the  causes  of  the  outward  movement  of  immigrants  leaving 
United  States  permanently,  the  Commission  says:  '*That  it  is  not 
to  lack  of  opportunity  for  employment,  except  in  a  period  of  depressit 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  there  is  a  steady  influx  of  European  laboi 
who  have  little  or  no  diflSctilty  in  finding  employment  here," — J 
vol.  4  (in  press). 
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1900:  native  white  males,  21.2  per  cent;  foreign  white  males 
21.0  per  cent/ 

The  difference  between  the  two  classes  is  negligible. 
The  figures  do  not  sustain  the  theory  that  the  immigrants 
have  an  advantage  over  the  native  American  workmen  in 
the  matter  of  securing  employment.  Has  the  ''cheap" 
immigrant  a  better  chance  to  hold  his  job,  once  secured, 
than  the  native  American  workman?  An  answer  to  this 
question  is  found  in  the  following  table  reproduced  from  the 
Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  8,  p.  87, 

TABLE  17. 

PEK  CENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN-BORN  MALE  IRON  AMD 
STEEL  WORKERS  1 6  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  BY  NUMBER 
OF  MONTHS  OF  EMPLOYMENT 


Number  of  months 

Native  bom 

Fortiga 

employed 

Of  nAliTc  father 

0/  foreign  father 

bom 

9  and  over 

60.2 

23-4 

2.9 

50.2 
28.3 

4.4 

414 

32.3 

20.1 

6.2 

6  and  under  9.  . .      ... 

3  and  under  6 

Less  than  3 

Total 

100.0 

loo.o 

100.0 

•  Occupations  at  the  XIL  Census,  p.  ccxxvi.  The  census  averages  for 
unempbyraent  among  female  breadwinners  are  not  reliable.  The 
highest  ratios  of  unemployment  were  found  among  school  teachers,  61.2 
per  cent,  and  in  agricultural  pursuits,  44.3  per  cent,  (p.  ccxxxi),  where- 
as the  ratio  for  manufactures  was  224  per  cent,  for  domestic  and  per- 
sonal service,  1 7.1  per  cent, and  for  trade  and  transportation,  li.l  per 
cent  (p.  cc3cxviii).  The  teachers'  vacation  was  included  by  the  compilers 
of  the  census  data  under  uncmploymenl.  Similarly,  we  find  that  In 
most  of  the  census  ta  les  on  occupations  female  members  of  farmers' 
families  who  were  helping  on  the  farm  were  lumped  together  with 
hired  help  under  the  common  designation  of  *' agricultural  laborers.** 
These  "farm  laborers  (members  of  family) "  numbered  two  third**  nf  all 
"agricultural  laborers"  (ibid,,  p.  7).  The  ptftrt  of  the 
was  no  work  for  them  on  the  farm  was  also  cuuntcd 
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The  statistics  of  the  Immigration  Commission  do 
show  that  the  immigrant  holds  his  position  longer  than 
American-bom  workman.     On  the  contrary,  in  the 
and  steel  industry,  which  is  among  those  most  affected 
immigration,   the  native  workman  is  given  more  si 
employment  than  the  irnmigrant. 

If  there  exists  a  causal  connection  between  immigration 
and  unemployment^  wc  must  expect  to  find  more  unemploy-^ 
ment  in  those  sections  of  the  United  States  where 
immigrants  are  mostly  concentrated.  This  assumption  la' 
disproved  by  Table  i8  next  following: 

TABLE  18. 

COMPARATIVE    PERCENTAGES    OF    UNEMPLOYED    AND    OF    FOREIGN-BOI 
BREADWINNERS  BY  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS,  19CX>* 


[  Geographica!  diviiicuis 

Ratio  of  for- 
eittn         white 
to  total  num- 
ber o!  bread* 
winnert 

Ratio  of  breadwinners  unemployed  dl^H 
Lng  a  portion  of  the  yeaj-  to  lotu  daioN^I 
in  e^ich  class  aad  diviaiofl                        ^1 

Maniifactoring  and 
mech&aical  pursuita 

Domotic  ifl 

personal  senvi 
{induding    U 
Duicrsj 

Cmiinentcl  United 
States . . 

19.7 
2.9 

3-7 
235 

277 
31-5 

27,2 
25^2 
28.6 

29.5 
28.1 

25.7 

2B.I 

South  Atlantic 

South  Central 1 

North  Central 

Western 

28.r 
31.0 
307 
28.6 

North  Atlantic 

24-3  _^ 

As  a  result  of  this  method  of  classification ,  the  ntimber  of  "  imemployeA^ 
female  agricultural  laborers  (293,707)  exceeded  !  y  nearly  one  third 
total  number  of  hired  female  farm  help  (222,597).  The^  two 
of  occupations  furnisher!  two  fifths  of  all  unemployed  females  C4S 
out  of  a  total  of  1,241,492),  while  the  ratio  of  forcign-bom  was 
5.3  per  cent  for  teachers  and  0.8  per  cent  for  agricultural  labors*:^ 
(i£»ttf.,  pp.  lo^ii,  Table  2).  In  consequence  the  average  percentage  ^H 
**  unemployment "  for  native  white  women  in  all  occupations  appear^ ^B 
be  higher  than  for  foreign-born.  It  is  evident  that  the  census  data- 
unemploy  ent  among  women  are  misleading,  whidi  is  conceded 
census  report. 


»  Occupations  at  the  XJL  Census,  Table  XCIII.,  pp.  km,, 
and  ccxxxvi.,  Tables  XVII.  and  XCIII, 
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A  glance  at  the  table  shows  that  the  percentage  of  tm- 
employment  is  not  aSected  by  the  percentage  of  foreign- 
bom  engaged  in  the  main  classes  of  occupations.  The 
variation  of  the  ratio  of  unemployment  from  section  to 
section  is  confined  within  narrow  limits.  The  ratio  of  im- 
employment  in  manufactures  is  the  same  for  the  South 
Atlantic  and  the  North  Atlantic  States,  though  there  are 
very  few  foreign-bom  in  the  South  Atlantic  States,  while 
in  the  North  Atlantic  States  they  constitute  nearly  one 
third  of  all  operatives.  In  all  other  sections  of  the  country 
the  ratio  of  unemployment  is  slightly  higher  than  in  the 
North  Atlantic  States,  while  the  percentage  of  foreign-bom 
breadwinners  engaged  in  manufactures  is  less,  and  in  the 
South  Central  States  much  less  than  in  the  North  Atlan- 
tic States.  The  same  is  true  of  the  miscellaneous  collection 
of  occupations  lumped  together  in  census  statistics  under 
the  head  of  "domestic  and  personal  service,"  which  in- 
cludes unskilled  laborers.  We  find  the  lowest  ratio  of  un- 
employment in  the  North  Atlantic  States,  with  31.5  per 
cent  of  foreign-bom  breadwinners  and  the  highest  in  the 
South  Central  States,  vnth  but  3.7  per  cent  of  foreign-bom 
breadwinners. 

Comparative  statistics  showing  the  ratio  of  unemploy- 
ment and  the  percentage  of  foreign-bom  breadwinners  by 
sex  and  by  States  are  available  for  the  manufacturing 
industries  at  the  XII.  Census.  The  measure  of  unemploy- 
ment, for  the  purposes  of  this  comparison,  is  the  diflference 
between  the  total  greatest  and  the  total  least  monthly 
average  number  employed,  expressed  as  a  percentage  of 
the  greatest  monthly  average.  The  data  for  manufactures 
relate  to  the  calendar  year  1 899  and  the  distribution  of 
breadwinners  by  nativity  is  for  the  summer  of  1900.  The 
dates  are  suflficiently  close  to  make  the  figures  comparable. *^ 

There  is  considerable  variation  of  the  ratio  of  unemploi 
ment,  as  well  as  of  that  of  foreign -bom,  by  States.     Thi 
are  some  States  with  a  high  percentage  of  foreign-bom 

*  See  Appendix^  Table  III, 
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low  ratio  of  unemployment  and  vice  versa;  there  are  others 
with  high  percentages  both  of  foreign-bom  and  of  un- 
employment and  vice  versa.  The  ratio  of  tmemployment 
seems  sometimes  to  rise  and  sometimes  to  fall  with  the 
percentages  of  foreign-bom.  But  a  significant  correla- 
tion between  the  two  ratios  is  disclosed  if  all  States 
are  combined  into  two  areas  according  to  the  ratio  of 
foreign-bom  engaged  in  manufactures  and  mechanical 
pursuits: 

L  Those  States  where  the  ratio  of  foreign-bom  in 
manufactures  is  below  the  average  for  the  United  States; 

II.  Those  States  where  that  ratio  is  above  the  average 
for  the  United  States. 

The  statistics  relating  to  each  area  are  sununarized 
separately  for  male  and  female  wage-eamers  in  Tables  19 
and  20. 

TABLE  19/ 

CKEATCST  AND  LEAST  NUMBER  OF  MALE  WAGE-EARNERS  EMPLOYED  IN 
MANUFACTURES  DURING  ANY  ONE  MONTH  OF  THE  YEAR  1899, 
GREATEST  NUMBER  OF  UNEMPLOYED,  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  FOREIGN- 
BORN  MALES  ENGAGED  IN  MANUFACTURES  AND  MECHANICAL 
PURSUITS  IN  1900,  BY  GROUPS  OF  STATES. 


States  with  percentage 

Employed  in 
manufactures 
(thousands) 

Unemployed 
sometime 

Per  cent  ratio  of  foreign- 
bom  to  all   males  in 
manufactorea  and  me- 
chanical pursuits. 

of    foreign -born     in 
manufactures      and 
mechanical  pursuits 

Ix^ast 
number 

Great- 
est 
number 

Thou- 
sands 

Percent  of 
greatest 
number 
employed 

Least 

1 

Greatest 

Below  the  average.. 
Alxive  the  average. . 

1224 
2524 

1 501 
2907 

277 

18.5 
13-2 

I.O 

33-2 

3'  ? 
538 

Total       

3748 

4408 

660 

150 

Average 
32.7 

Unemployment 
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GREATEST  AND  LEAST  NUMBER  OF  FE&CALE  WAGE-EAHNERS  ElfFLOYED  IN 
MANUFACTURES  DURING  ANY  ONE  MONTH  OF  THE  YEAR  1899,  GREAT- 
EST NUMBER  OF  UNEMPLOYED,  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  FOREIGN-BORN 
FEMALES  ENGAGED  IN  MANUFACTURES  AND  MECHANICAL  PURSUITS, 
IN  1900.  BY  GROUPS  OF  STATES. 


States  with  perceotafe 
of     foreign-born     in 
maaufactures       and 
mechanical  pursuits 

Employed  in 
manufactures 
(thousands) 

Unemployed      1 
sometime 

Per  cent  ratio  of  foreign- 
bom  to  all  females  in 
manufactures  and  me- 
chanical pursuits 

Least 
number 

352 

573    i 

Great- 
eat 
number 

Thou- 
sands 

Per  cent  of 
greatest 
number 

employed 

Least 

Greatest 

Below  the  average.. 
Above  the  average. . 

44^ 

668 

90 
95 

20.4 
14   2 

0.1 
22.7 

20.3 
46,2 

Total 

925 

IlIO 

185 

16.4 

Average 
21  -A 

Combining  all  the  States  where  the  immigrants  furnish 
from  one  third  to  more  than  one  half  of  all  males  engaged  in 
manufactures  and  mechanical  pursuits,  we  find  that  the 
ratio  of  unemployment  in  that  area  as  a  whole  is  lower  than 
in  the  other  area,  where  the  immigrants  are  few  in  numbers, 
rising  in  no  State  to  one  third  of  all  males  employed  in 
manufacturing  industries  and  falling  as  low  as  i  per  cent. 
The  same  rule  holds  true  with  regard  to  female  wage-earners 
employed  in  manufactures.  On  the  whole,  unemployment  is 
in  inverse  ratio  to  the  relative  number  of  foreign-bom. 

The  tmderlying  cause  of  this  relation  will  be  apparent, 
if  we  remember  that  the  number  of  foreign-bom  wage- 
earners  is  regulated  by  immigration  and  emigration  and 
that  both  movements  promptly  respond  to  changes  in  the 
business  situation.     (See  Chapter  IV.) 

Still  the  variation  of  the  ratio  of  unemployment  by  States 
may  be  affected  by  the  localization  of  industries;  certain 
industries  concentrated  in  a  State  \^ith  a  small  foreign-bom 
population  may  through  climatic  or  other  causes  be  mor^ 
subject  to  ebb  and  flow  than  other  industries  located 
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State  with  a  large  immigrant  population.  The  ratio  of 
unemployment  must  therefore  be  compared  for  difEeieat 
occupations  with  a  varying  percentage  of  foxeigzi-boni 
breadwinners. 

Diagram  VII  furnishes  the  data  for  a  comparative  study 
of  fifty  leading  occupations  which  gave  employmenti  in 
1900,  to  seven  and  a  half  million  male  breadwinneraL' 

If  it  be  true  that  unemployment  is  intensified  by  ixnmi- 
gration,  the  aggregations  of  solid  black  bars  representing 
unemplo>'mcnt  and  striped  bars  representing  the  percentage 
of  foreign-bom  male  breadwinners  in  each  occupation 
should  be  expected  to  display  some  similarity  in  outline. 
No  such  tendency  is  suggested  by  the  diagram ;  the  variation 
of  the  ratio  of  unemplo>'ment  for  different  occupations 
shows  no  effects  of  immigration. 

Although  the  number  of  occupations  selected  for  compari- 
son, as  well  as  the  ntunber  of  persons  engaged  in  them,  is 
very  large  and  well  distributed  over  all  sections  of  the 
country,  yet,  in  order  to  eliminate  the  possible  effect  of 
localization  of  industries,  we  shall  next  compare  the  varia- 
tions of  the  ratios  of  unemplo>Tnent  and  of  the  percentage  of 
fi>roij^i-bom  within  the  same  occupations  by  States.  Space 
forbids  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  all  the  leading  occupa- 
tions sho\ni  in  Diagram  VII.  Our  study  will  be  confined  to 
three  ocaipation  groups:  bituminous  coal-miners,  common 
laborers,  and  cotton-mill  operatives.  The  first  two  have 
boon  selected  in  \4ew  of  the  popular  belief,  accepted  by  the 
Immigration  Commission,  that  they  are  suffering  from  an 
ovorsupi^ly  of  unskilled  immigrant  labor.  The  cotton-miU 
oporativos.  on  the  other  hand,  afford  the  opportunity  to 
contrast  the  New  England  mills,  where  the  majority  of  the 
workers  are  of  foreign  birth,  \^-ith  the  Southern  miUs 
doj^ondont  almost  exclusively  upon  native  labor. 

Piagram  VIII  presents  in  graphic  form  the  ratio  of  un- 

'  Tho  ixmipar.itive  figiiR^  for  these  occupations,  as  wdl  as  for  the 
1i'ju!in>;  v\\*ui\itions  of  fcnulc  brcadwizmeis  are  given  in  the  Appeodix, 
TMc  IV. 
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Quarries  for  1902,  while  the  percentage  of  foreign-bom  is 
that  for  1900,  but  the  dates  are  sufficiently  near  for  compara- 
tive purposes.'  As  the  statistics  of  occupations  by  States 
do  not  distinguish  coal  miners  from  other  miners  and 
quarrymen,  the  comparison  is  confined  to  those  States  where 
coal  mining  was  practicaUy  the  only  mining  industry.* 
The  diagram  includes,  however,  all  principal  coal-mining 
States  in  1902  which  produced  83  per  cent  of  the  total 
coal  output  of  the  United  States.  •»  No  connection  between 
unemployment  and  immigration  is  disclosed  by  the  diagram. 
Pennsylvania,  which  holds  the  third  highest  place  according 
to  the  percentage  of  foreign-bom  miners,  stands  next  to  the 
State  with  the  lowest  ratio  of  unemployment.  The  highest 
ratio  of  unemployment  is  found  in  West  Virginia,  where 
the  percentage  of  foreign-bom  miners  is  next  to  the  lowest 

Similar  variations  by  States  appear  in  the  statistics 
relating  to  the  other  two  occupations  selected  for  compari- 
son. To  further  trace  the  interdependence,  if  any, 
between  immigration  and  unemployment  in  these  occupa- 
tions, we  shall  again  combine  all  States  into  two  areas* 
first,  according  to  the  percentage  of  foreign-bom ;  and  next, 
in  the  same  manner,  according  to  the  ratio  of  unemploy- 
ment. The  residts  of  these  combinations  are  summarized  in 
Tables  21  and  22.^ 

An  examination  of  Table  21  shows  that  the  percentage 
of  unemployment  is  slightly  less  in  the  area  where  the 
immigrants  furnish  44  per  cent  of  all  common  labor,  than 
in  the  rest  of  the  United  States  where  the  foreign-bom 
laborers  constitute  one  tenth  of  the  total  number.     The 


»  See  Appendix,  Table  V, 

*  In  Pennsylvania  a  large  number  of  coa!  miners  were  employed  in  the 
anthracite  mines;  the  latter,  however,  were  affected  by  the  strike  of  1902 
and  oould  for  this  reason  not  be  induded  in  a  comparison  between  the 
greatest  and  the  least  number  employed.  But  the  employment  of 
immigrants  is  general  in  both  classes  of  mines. 

*  Mints  and  Quarries,  p.  680, 

*  Detailed  statistical  data  for  each  State  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix 
Tables  VI.  and  VIL 
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TABLE  21. 

LABOSBRS  (ifALE),  PORBIGN-BORN  AND  UNBMPLOTBD,  I90a 


Total 

Poreign-bom 

Unemployed 

Ax«u 

Number 

Per 
cent 

Number 

Per 
cent 

With  percentage  of 
fordgn-bom: 

Above  the  average . . . 
Bebw  the  average . . . 

1,317,218 
1,188,029 

580,682 
122.853 

44.1 
10.3 

570.401 
539.324 

43.3 
45.4 

With  percentage   of 
unemplpy«i: 

Above  the  average . . . 
Below  the  average . . . 

1,031,548 
M73.699 

252,453 
451.082 

24.4 
30.6 

498,881 
610,844 

48.4 
41.5 

Total 

2.505.247 

703.535 

28.1 

1.109,725 

44.3 

TABLE  22. 

COTTON-MILL    OPEKATTVES    (mALB),    FOSSIGN-BOKN    AND    UNEMPLOYED, 

1900. 


Total 

Porei«n-bom 

Unemployed 

Areas 

Number 

Per 

cent 

Number 

Per 

cent 

With  percentage  of 
foreign-bom: 

Above  the  average . . . 
Below  the  average . . . 

65.984 
59.031 

46.009 
1,982 

69.7 
3.4 

7.725 
8.551 

II.7 
14.5 

Total 

125,015 

52,882 
71.719 

47.991 

10,479 
37.499 

38.4 

19.8 
52.3 

16,276 

8,380 

7.842 

1^.0 

With  percentage  of 
unemployed:' 

Above  the  average . . . 
Below  the  average . . . 

15.6 
9.x 

Total 

124,601 

47.978 

38.5 

16,222 

130 

'  Exclusive  of  Kentucky  where  the  percentage  of  unemployed  i^ 
equal  to  the  average. 
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difference  is  negligible.  Evidently  conditions  of  employ- 
ment of  unskilled  laborers  are  everywhere  such  that  well- 
nigh  one  half  of  them,  whether  native  or  foreign-bom,  have 
no  steady  work  and  lose  a  part  of  their  time  during  the  year 
in  changing  from  one  situation  to  another.  If  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  States  is  reversed  and  they  are  grouped  into 
two  areas  according  to  whether  the  percentage  of  unemploy- 
ment is  above  or  be'ow  the  average  for  the  United  States 
as  a  whole,  it  appears  that  in  the  area  with  the  higher  ratio 
of  imemployment  the  percentage  of  foreign-bom  laborers 
is  lower. 

The  same  relation  is  disclosed  by  Table  22  with  regard  to 
male  cotton-null  operatives.  In  the  area  with  70  per  cent 
of  foreign-bom  operatives  the  percentage  of  imemployed 
is  slightly  less  than  in  the  area  where  96  per  cent  of  all 
operatives  are  of  native  birth.  Reversing  the  arrangement 
we  find  again  that  in  the  area  with  the  higher  ratio  of 
unemployment  only  one  fifth  of  all  operative  are  foreign- 
bom,  whereas,  in  the  area  with  the  lower  ratio  of  unemploy- 
ment over  one  half  of  the  operative  force  are  immigrants. 
In  other  words,  immigrants,  as  a  rule,  are  not  attracted  to 
the  cotton  mills  of  those  States  where  opportunities  for 
steady  employment  are  less  favorable. 

The  preceding  analysis  justifies  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  no  causal  connection  between  imemployment  and  immi- 
gration, the  ratio  of  unemplo>Tnent  within  the  same  occupa- 
tion being  substantially  the  same  in  areas  with  a  large 
inmiigrant  poptdation  and  with  practically  none  at  all. 

The  preceding  conclusions  have  been  derived  from  an 
inquiry  into  the  conditions  of  employment  for  one  census 
year.  We  shall  next  examine  whether  there  is  any  connec- 
tion between  immigration  and  unemployment  compared 
for  a  series  of  years.  The  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  has  collected  annual  statistics  of  the  greatest  and 
the  least  number  of  wage-earners  employed  in  factories 
since  the  middle  of  the  8o*s.  Table  23  shows  the  variation 
of  the  ratio  of  unemployment  for  twenty  years  from  i88d 
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to  1908.  The  standard  of  comparison  is  the  same  as  before, 
viz.,  the  difference  between  the  greatest  and  the  least 
number  employed.* 

TABLE  23. 

&ATIO  OF  UNBHPLOYHBKT  IN  MASSACHUSETTS,  iSSS-l^oS* 


YMf 

Percent 

Year 

Percent 

Year 

Percent 

1888 

23 

1895 

26 

1902 

23 

1889 

23 

1896 

33 

1903 

25 

1890 

22 

I«97 

28 

1904 

26 

1 891 

22 

1898 

30 

1905 

23 

1893 

23 

1899 

26 

1906 

29 

1893 

36 

1900 

27 

1907 

25 

1894 

33 

1 901 

25 

1908 

33 

The  years  1893,  i894»  and  1908  show  the  effects  of  indtts- 
trial  crises,  and  the  year  1896  those  of  the  unsettled  business 
situation  produced  by  the  free  silver  agitation.  With 
those  exceptions  the  variation  of  the  ratio  of  unemployment 
from  year  to  year  is  small.  The  ratio  is  lower  for  the  seven 
years  of  the  present  century  characterized  by  heavy  immi- 
gration than  for  the  preceding  decade  when  immigration 
was  small.  The  relation  between  unemployment  and 
immigration  is  shown  graphically  in  Diagram  IX.*  It  is 
clearly  seen  that  with  increasing  immigration  unemploy- 

•  The  returns  are  not  complete,  especially  for  the  earlier  yeare;  a 
c<jmparison  of  the  numl^ers  employed  would  therefore  be  misteading. 
Nevertheless,  the  numbers  reported  are  so  large  that  the  percental  of 
unemployment  could  not  be  materially  varied  by  the  addition  of  the 
missing  figures.  The  inquiries  of  the  Bureau  call  for  the  number  cm- 
ployed  during  the  current  and  the  preceding  year.  As  a  result  the 
figures  for  the  previous  year  published  in  every  anniad  report  are  more 
complete  than  those  published  the  year  before.  A  comparison  of  the 
percentage  of  unemployment  for  each  year  computed  from  the  numbers 
published  in  two  consecutive  reports  shoe's  that  the  variations  do  not 
exceed  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent.  In  Table  23  fractions  of  I  per  cent 
have  been  omitted.  *  See  Appendix,  Tabk  VIII. 

*  Sec  Appendix,  Table  IX. 
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ment  decreases,  and  with  declining  immigration  unemploy-       ^^^^ 
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IX.    Ratio  of  unemployment  of  factory  workers  In  Massachusetts            ^^^^H 
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1     h  but  a  corroboration  of  the  rule  that  immigration  follows       ^^^H 

1      the  demand  for  labor.     The  condition  in  Massachusetts,       ^^^H 
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wkich  is  a  manufacturing  State  with  a  large  immigrant 
population,  may  be  accepted  as  typical. 

Heretofore  we  have  dealt  with  unemployment  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  relative  number  of  wage-earners  unem- 
ployed during  any  portion  of  the  year»  regardless  of  the 
duration  of  employment.  It  is  maintained,  however,  by 
the  Immigration  Commission^  that  the  effects  of  immi-^ 
gration  are  reflected  in  a  ''curtailed  number  of  working 
days*'  per  wage-earner.  The  report  of  the  Commission 
contains  no  statistical  data  in  support  of  this  assertion. 
There  are.  however,  official  figures  on  this  subject  for  the 
two  principal  States  affected  by  immigration »  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  Table  24  shows  the  number  of  days 
worked  in  the  bituminous  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania  dur- 
ing the  calendar  years  1 901 -1909,  the  average  tonnage 
mined  per  day  per  man,  along  with  the  number  of  immigrant 
miners  and  laborers  bound  for  Pennsylvania  during  the 
fiscal  years  1901-1909.  In  Diagram  X  the  same  data  are 
represented  graphically. 

TABLE  24. 

AVERAGE  NUMBER    OF    DAVS    WORKED    IN    BITUMTNOUS    COAL    VIKES 

PENNS'i'LVANIA,  AVER^VGE  PRODLiCTION  PER  EMPLOYEE  PER  DAY 
WOILKBD,  AKD  NUIiBER  OP  IMMIGRANT  IttKBRS  AXD  LABORERS 
(INCLITOING  FARM  LABORERS)  DESTINED  FOR  PENNSYLVAJOA, 
1901-1909.* 


Year 

Immigrant  fl 
(&scaj  yean) 

DmyR 
(calendar  years) 

Tons  pef  day           ' 
(calendar  yean) 

1901 

63,713 

216 

3.5 

1902 

95.967 

221 

3.6 

1903 

114,018 

216 

3-4 

1904 

78.625 

190 

3.6 

1905 

127,417 

216 

3^ 

1906 

116.923 

239 

3^ 

1907 

141.830 

238 

3.7 

1908 

54.813 

184 

3.6 

1909 

69,^91 

210 

3.7 

Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  1901 » Table  VII.;  1902- 
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laborers  destined  for  Pennsylvania,  1901-1909 
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The  average  number  of  days  the  mines  were  worked  might 
not  be  identical  with  the  average  number  of  days  of  em- 
ployment for  each  mine  worker.  But  the  average  tonnage 
mined  per  day  worked  serves  as  a  measure  of  the  amount  of 
work  furnished  every  miner  per  day.  The  average  for  the 
nine-year  period  is  a  little  over  three  and  a  half  tons  per 
employee  per  day,  the  fluctuations  from  year  to  year  are 
insignificant.  The  number  of  days  in  operation  accordingly 
represents  the  number  of  days  of  employment.  It  can  be 
seen  from  EKagram  X.  that  the  curves  representing  immigra- 
tion and  days  of  employment  run  almost  parallel.  The 
deviations  from  that  course  are  slight,  and  one  of  them  can 
be  accounted  for  by  temporary  conditions  unrelated  to 
immigration.  The  increase  of  the  average  number  of  days 
worked  in  1902  was  due  to  the  anthracite  coal  strike,  which 
increased  the  demand  for  bituminous  coal.  In  1903.  after 
the  settlement  of  the  strike,  the  number  of  days  worked 
again  dropped  to  the  level  of  190 1.  Of  course,  no  mathe- 
matical accuracy  must  be  expected  from  these  curves. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  number  of  immigrant  laborers  com- 
prises a  great  many  who  found  employment  in  other  indus- 
tries than  bituminous  coal  mines;  on  the  other»  the  number 
of  days  is  not  a  weighted  average  and  has  only  the  value  of 
an  approximation.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  tendency 
of  the  two  curves  is  unmistakable;  the  number  of  days 
of  employment  rises  and  falls  as  immigration  rises  and 
falls. 

The  statistics  of  the  New  York  Labor  Bureau  are  col- 
lected annually  through  correspondence  with  officers  of  labor 
unions  and  show  the  number  of  days  of  emplojrment  in 
organized  trades.  While  these  statistics  relate  primarily 
to  the  skilled  crafts  only»  yet  indirectly  they  reflect  the 
conditions  in  the  industrial  field  as  a  whole.  Nowadays 
there  are  few  skilled  crafts  that  do  not  enter  as  a  pEtrt  into 
a  larger  industrial  system.     Unemployment  of  the  engineer 

i9o8»  Table  IX;  1909,  p.  57.     Reports  of  the  Department  of  Mines  of 
Pcnns^vaniar  Part  IL,  for  the  years  1901  to  1909. 
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or  fireman  means  unemplojmient  for  a  number  of  factory 
hands. 

In  Diagram  XL  days  of  employment  are  plotted  along 
with  the  number  of  immigrants,  exclusive  of  dependents/ 
who  gave  New  York  as  their  destination  on  landing," 
The  two  upper  curves  represent  the  average  number  of 
days  of  employment  during  the  first  and  the  third  quarter 
of  every  year  from  1897  to  1909,^  the  lowest  heavy  line 
represents  immigration  of  breadwinners.  Contrary  to  the 
general  assumption,  the  rise  of  the  immigration  curve  is  not 
followed  by  a  decline  of  the  curves  representing  duration  of 
employment.  On  the  whole,  the  three  curves  move  in  a 
uniform  direction ;  the  number  of  days  of  work  increases  as 
immigration  increases,  and  declines  as  immigration  declines. 
In  the  fall  of  1900  (a  presidential  year),  there  was  less  work 
on  an  average  than  in  the  fall  of  1899,  but  the  middle  curve 
shows  that  conditions  improved  in  the  spring  of  1901. 
These  fluctuations  were  reflected  in  the  total  immigration 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30^  1901^  which  remained 
almost  stationary.  A  divergence  between  the  employment 
and  immigration  curves  strikes  the  eye  in  1907,  The 
spring  of  that  year  was  marked  by  a  decline  of  employTnent 
compared  with  the  preceding  year,  and  the  opportunities 
in  the  fall  showed  no  progress  compared  with  the  previous 
fall,  whereas  the  immigration  curve  was  still  rising.  The 
effects  of  the  curtailment  of  the  days  of  employment  were 
reflected  in  the  immigration  curve  next  year.  On  the  other 
hand  immigration  continued  to  decline  when  the  condition 
of  the  labor  market  began  to  improve.  The  conclusion 
that  can  be  drawn  from  this  divergence  is  that  it  takes  some 
time  before  the  conditions  of  the  labor  market  are  reflected 
in  the  immigration  movement.     As  stated  in  a  preceding 


«"No  occupation  (mostly  women  and  children),"  in  ImmigratioB 
Bureau  terminology. 

'  For  detailed  figures  see  Appendix,  Table  XXIII. 

i  Annual  Report  of  tkt  New  York  Bureau  of  Labor  Staiistics,  1909, 
vol.  ii.  p.  xvii..  Table  ^, 
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chapter,  the  arrivals  of  immigrants  in  the  United  States 
at  any  given  time  are  the  result  of  preparations  made  some 
months  before  their  embarkation  on  the  other  side.  Viewed 
as  a  whole,  however,  the  diagram  strongly  contradicts  the 
assumption  that  immigration  results  in  the  curtailment  of 
the  days  of  employment.  During  the  ten  normal  years 
1 897- 1 906,  which  preceded  the  crisis  of  1907,  the  number  of 
working  days  increased  with  the  increase  of  immigration. 
It  could  not  have  been  a  fortuitous  coincidence.  No  one 
claims  that  the  arrival  of  the  immigrants  w^as  the  cause  of 
the  increase  of  the  per  capita  share  of  work.  By  the  method 
of  exclusion  there  is  room  for  no  other  inference  than  that 
immigration  has  merely  responded  to  the  increased  demand 
for  labor. 

The  preceding  analysis  may  be  summed  up  in  the  follow- 
ing proposition: 

Unemployment  and  immigration  are  the  effects  of 
economic  forces  working  in  opposite  directions;  that  which 
produces  business  expansion  reduces  unemployment  and 
attracts  immigration;  that  which  produces  business  de- 
pression increases  unemployment  and  reduces  inmiigration. 

Yet  it  may  be  said  that  while  immigration  is  not  a  con- 
tributory cause  of  unemployment,  restriction  of  immigra- 
tion would  nevertheless  reduce  unemployment.  An  answer 
to  this  argument  is  furnished  by  the  example  of  Australia, 
where  immigration  does  not  keep  up  with  emigration,  and 
yet  unemployment  is  an  ever*pre^ent  problem,  precisely  as 
in  the  United  States.  Australia  is  a  new  coimtry  with 
abundant  natural  resources.  Its  area  is  as  great  as  that 
of  the  continental  United  States  (exclusive  of  Alaska), 
while  its  population  at  the  census  of  1906  was  a  million 
short  of  the  United  States  figure  for  1800.  The  Austral- 
ian statistics  of  imemployment  essentially  differ  from  ours. 
The  XII.  Census  counted  all  breadi^dnners  who  were  idle  at 
any  time  during  the  twelve  months  preceding  the  date  of 
enumeration.  The  statistics  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  La- 
bor comprise  all  wage-earners  who  were  unemployed  during 
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I^the  first  or  the  third  quarter  of  the  year.  The  Australian 
statistics,  on  the  other  hand,  give  the  number  unemployed 
-on  the  date  of  eniuneration.  A  comparison  of  the  Austra- 
lian ratio  of  unemployment  with  the  New  York  ratio  must 
tlicrefore  be  favorable  to  Australia  and  unfavorable  to  New 
York.  Still  the  comparison  is  highly  instructive.  The 
Australian  ratio  in  1901  varied  from  3,96  per  cent  for 
South  Australia  to  6.73  per  cent  for  New  South  Wales.* 
In  the  State  of  New  York  the  total  amount  of  unemploy- 
ment for  the  three  summer  months.  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
K;mber.  fluctuated  during  the  years  1 897-1 907  between 
9  per  cent  and  6.5  per  cent.*  It  thus  appears  that 
ustralia  with  an  excess  of  emigration  over  immigration  is 
suffering  from  unemployment  at  least  as  much  as  the  State 
of  New  York,  which  is  teeming  with  immigrants.  It  is 
evident  that  unemployment  is  created  by  the  modem 
organization  of  industry  even  in  the  absence  of  all 
immigration. 

Unemployment  not  being  the  result  of  overpopulation,  it 
necessarily  follows  that  limitation  of  the  number  of  wage- 
earners  can  promise  no  relief  against  unemployment.  To 
'  be  effective,  any  proposed  remedy  must  attack  the  problem 
of  unemployment,  not  collaterally,  through  restriction  of 
immigration,  but  directly. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  remedy  which  economic 
necessity  has  suggested  in  one  great  seasonal  industry,  viz., 
in  coal  mining.  More  coal  is  mined  in  the  fall  and  win- 
ter than  in  the  spring  and  summer.  The  operator  who 
mines  for  the  general  market  must  have  more  men  at  work 
in  the  winter  than  in  the  summer.  The  mines  being  usually 
located  at  a  distance  from  the  large  cities,  the  operator 
cannot  promptly  secure  the  necessary  supply  of  labor,  as 
he  could  do  in  New  York,  Chicago,  or  any  other  great  city. 

«Vkrtor  S.  Clark:  "Labor  Conditions  in  Australia,"  ButUtin  of  the 
Bureau  0 J  Labor ^  No.  56,  p.  180. 

*  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Labor  StaHstics,  1 909,  vol. 
ti-,  p,  xvii.,  Table  5. 
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He  therefore  must  keep  his  labor  forcer  about  the  mine. 
For  that  purpose  the  work  is  apportioned  among  all  miners 
on  the  operator's  pay-roll,  each  being  allowed  as  many  days 
in  any  week  as  needed  to  fill  the  operator's  orders.  The 
effects  of  the  industrial  depression  of  1 907-1 908  were  met 
in  a  similar  way  in  the  clothing  industry  of  Baltimore,  where 
the  hours  of  work  each  day  were  shortened,  but  few,  if  any, 
of  the  employees  were  thrown  out  of  work.  *  **Labor  unions 
sometimes  demand  that  part  time  be  worked  with  a  full 
force  instead  of  discharging  a  portion  of  the  force  and  operat- 
ing full  time."'  A  few  labor  organizations  here  and  in 
Europe  have  established  unemployed  benefits. 

Great  Britain  has  entered  upon  the  plan  to  nationalize 
the  business  of  the  labor  agent.  The  State  of  Wisconsin 
is  since  191 1  engaged  in  a  similar  experiment.  The  United 
States  Government,  >*ielding  to  the  popular  notion  that 
immigrants  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  take  up  farm  work, 
is  tr>ing  in  a  modest  way  to  facilitate  the  distribution  of 
immigrants  to  agricultural  sections.  It  is  characteristic 
of  the  unprogressive  spirit  of  American  trade-unionism 
that  instead  of  urging  broader  legislation  which  would 
deal  effectively  with  the  whole  problem  of  imemployment, 
organized  labor  has  opposed  on  principle  the  first  step  of  the 
government  in  this  direction.  For  fear  lest  the  diffusion  of 
information  regarding  opportunities  of  employment  might 
lead  to  a  mad  rush  of  uncounted  hordes  of  hungry  fortune 
seekers  to  this  new  El  Dorado^  organized  labor  prefers  to 
leave  the  distribution  of  labor  in  the  hands  of  padroni 
and  employment  agents. 

*  Reports  of  the  Immtgration  Commission^  vol.  II,  p.  417. 

*  Frank  Tracy  Carlton:  The  Ilutory  and  Problems  of  Organised 
Labor,  pp.  443-444* 
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INDUSTRIAL  evolution  has  broken  down  the  stable  or- 
ganization of  ancient  and  mediaeval  societies,  in  which 
every  individual  had  a  fixed  place  and  the  son  followed 
the  occupation  of  the  father.  Modern  industrial  society- 
tends  to  revert  to  the  nomadic  type.  People  come  and  go» 
and  others  settle  in  thejf  places.  There  were,  in  1900, 
/  thirteen  and  a  half  million  persons  born  in  the  United  States 
who  were  living  outside  of  their  native  States.  There  is 
no  record  of  migration  within  State  limits.  Assuming  that 
the  number  of  native  citizens  migrating  within  their  State 
of  biryi  is  equal  to  the  number  migrating  to  contiguous 
States,  six  millions  more  may  be  added  to  the  migratory 
population,  making  in  all  about  30  per  cent  of  the  total 
native  poptdation,  *  Yet  when  it  is  learned  that  of  the 
2, 65 3 ♦  000  native  Missouri ans  who  were  living  in  the  United 
States,  618,000  resided  outside  of  their  native  State,  while 
855,000  natives  of  other  States  settled  in  Missouri,  *  no  one 
takes  it  that  the  Missourians  were  "displaced*'  by  the 
"invasion"  of  a  host  nearly  a  million  strong  from  Southern 
and  Eastern  States.  It  is  only  when  the  new-comers  are 
of  foreign  birth  that  the  impression  of  "racial  displace* 
ment"  is  created. 

There  wets  one  great  racial  displacement  in  America :  the 
Indian  was  displaced  from  his  land  by  the  European  in- 
vasion.    The  invasion  and  the  displacement  in  that  instance 

*  XIL  Census,  Supplementary  Analysist  p.  281, 
*Ibid,,  Table  61,  pp.  850  et  seq. 
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were  physical  acts,  not  metaphors.  When  the  term  "  racial 
displacement**  is  applied  to  immigration,  it  suggests  the 
idea  of  a  \drtual  crowding  out  of  the  native  American  by  the 
alien  invader.*  No  doubt,  in  the  shifting  of  population 
from  East  to  West,  from  country  to  city,  the  racial  composi- 
tion of  many  settlements  has  changed.  Within  the  memory 
of  the  present  generation  the  Irish  and  German  colonies  of 
New  York  City  gradually  moved  out  of  the  sections  they 
had  occupied  in  the  8o's  and  early  90's  of  the  past  century 
M^nd  in  their  places  Jewish  and  Italian  colonies  grew  up. 
Still  the  old  Irish  or  German  settler  of  ten  or  twenty  years 
ago  can  be  located  in  another  section  of  the  great  city,  and 
the  public  is  conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  has  simply  moved 
from  one  neighborhood  to  another  which  seemed  to  him 
more  attractive.  The  population  of  New  York  City, 
however,  is  large  enough  to  fill  Averal  States.  Were  the 
same  population  spread  over  a  hundred  cities  of  about 
forty  thousand  inhabitants  each  and  had  the  German  resi* 
dents  of  one  city  gradually  moved  out  of  it  to  others  within 
a  radius  of  twenty-five  miles,  their  places  being  filled  by  a 
new  race,  the  change  would  be  keenly  felt  by  many.*  The 
grocer,  the  butcher,  the  hotelkeeper,  the  physician,  the 
lawyer,  would  be  losing  patronage.  In  their  minds  the 
change  would  be  reflected  as  the  ''displacement**  of  the  old 

*  The  definition  of  the  word  "displacement'*  given  by  the  Oxford 
English  Dictionary  is  as  follows; 

Displacement :  The  att  of  displacing  or  fact  of  being  displaced.  Re- 
moval of  a  thing  by  substitution  of  something  else  in  its  place.^1880, 
Library  Universal  Knowledge:  "  The  displacement  of  human  labor 
through  machinery."  ^ 

Hydrostatics:    The  displacing  of  b  liquid  by  a  body  immersed  in  or 
floating  on  it. 
Displace: 

I.    To  remove  or  shift  from  its  plAe;  to  put  out  of  the  usual  place. 
To  remove  from  a  position,  digfljty,  or  office- 
To  oust  (something)  from  its  place  and  occupy  it  instead.  , 
(fr)  to  take  the  place  of,  supplant,  replace.— A.  R.  Wall^* 
**  Darunnism*\,  "  Th\s  waed  .  .  .  absolutely  dtspUce^ 
other  plant  on  the  ground." 
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settlers  by  the  new-comers.  And  yet  the  element  of  crowd- 
ing out,  even  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  might  be  wholly 
absent.  The  abandonment  of  the  New  England  farms  may 
serve  as  an  illustration.  No  one  "displaced"  the  New 
England  farmer:  the  population  of  many  a  town  fell  off,  but 
few  new  settlers,  native  or  foreign-bom,  came  to  take  the 
places  of  those  who  had  gone.  The  old  homesteads  were 
left  to  decay  and  their  proprietors  went  West,  where  they 
found  better  opportunities.  And  now  we  witness  the  same 
movement  in  Iowa,  whose  population  has  decreased  sine 
1900,  the  farmers  being  attracted  by  cheaper  lands  in 
Western  Canada. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  a  similar  process  has  been  going  on 
in  manufacturing,  in  mining,  in  railroading?  Where  there 
was  a  wilderness  thirty  years  ago,  several  new  States  with  a 
substantial  population  have  grown  up.  The  railroads  of 
the  West  needed  employees,  who  had  to  come  from  the  East. 
From  1879  ^o  1909,  the  manufactures  of  New  England  and 
the  Middle  Atlantic  States  added  one  and  a  half  million 
wage-earners  to  their  personnel,  whereas  the  industrial 
development  of  the  rest  of  the  country  created  opportunities 
for  two  and  one  third  million  new  hands,  as  showTi  in  Table 
25  next  below.  The  manufactures  in  the  West  and  South 
grew  much  faster  than  in  the  East  and  drew  some  of  the 
native  workers  and  earlier  immigrants  from  the  older  manu- 
facturing States,  Still  the  demand  for  labor  in  those 
States  also  grew.  The  places  left  vacant  by  the  old 
employees  who  had  gone  westward  had  to  be  filled  by 
new  immigrants.  The  term  "displacement"  would  be 
misapplied  to  such  a  migration  of  wage-earners,  as 
much  as  in  the  case  of  the  migration  of  the  New  England 
farmer. 

Let  us  see  what  light  can  be  thrown  upon  this  question 
by  the  statistics  of  occupations.  The  results  of  the  census 
of  19 10  have  as  yet  not  been  published.  According  to  the 
latest  available  figures  covering  the  whole  area  of  the  United 
States,  the  economic   stratification   within   the  principal 
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elements  of  the  white  population  in  1900  exhibited  very 
characteristic  diflferences,  as  appears  from  Table  26» 

TABLE  25. 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  WAGE-EARNERS  EMPLOTBD  IN  MANUFACTURES 

(thousands),  1 879-1909.* 


1879 

1909 

Increase 

Geographic  dmaionB 

Number 

Per  cent 

New  England  and  Middle  Atlan- 
tic States 

1790 

94« 

3309 

3306 

«5i9 

2366 

85 
252 

All  other  States ..... 

Total,  United  States 

,     2730 

6615 

3885 

142 

TABLE  26. 

PER  CENT   DISTRIBUTION   OF    MALE    BREADWINNERS   2t    YEARS  OF 
AGE  AND  OVER,  BY  NATIVITY'  AND  CLASS  OF  OCCUPATIONS,  l90O.» 


1\ 


OccttpatiOD  gToops. 

^    Native  white 

Poreian 
while 

Native 
pafcat« 

Pofcijtt 
parents 

Industrial  wage-earners .... 

27,6 

57.7 
»4  7 

40.8 
43-9 

52.8 

35  5 
II  .7 

Business*  and  professional  pursuits,  com- 
mercial and  clerical  employment 

All  others ,..,,,.. 

J 


The  majority  of  x\mericans  of  native  parentage,  in  1900, 
were  engaged  in  farming,  in  business,  in  the  professions, 
and  in  all  sorts  of  commercial  and  clerical  pursuits.  The 
majority  of  the  immigrants,  on  the  other  hand,  were  indus- 
trial wage-earners.^ 

The  question  is,  was  t^is  adjustment  of  native  and 
foreign  elements  on  the  scale  of  occupations  attended  by 
actual  "racial  displacement''?      Comparing  the  numbers 

*XIl,     Census,  vol.  vii..  pp.  clxxii-cbtxiii. — Manufactures:  United 
States,     XIII.  Census  Bulletin,  p.  19. 
A~^*  Isaac  A.  Hourwich,  '*The  Social-Economic  Classes  of  the  Population 
of  the  United  States."    The  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  April,  19 11 ,  p. 
327.  ^  Including  farming. 

<  Speaking  of  the  immigrants  in  a  "representative"  coal-mining 
community  (Shenandoah,  Pa,),   the  Immigration  Commission  stat^ 
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of  persons  engaged  in  each  occupation  at  the  censuses  of 
1900  and  1890,  we  find  a  decrease  of  native  breadwinners 
in  the  following  occupations: 

TABLE  27. 

OCCUPATIONS  IN  WHICH  THE  NUMBER  OP  NATIVE-BORN  DECREASED, 
1890-1900.' 

Native-bom  of  native  parentage.  Decrease 
Male:                                                                                                (Thousands) 

Carpenters  and  joiners 25 

Boot-  and  shoe-makers  and  repairers  12 

Woodworkers,  including  cabinet  makers  and  coopers . .  7 

Masons 6 

Boatmen,  canalmen,  pilots,  and  sailors 3 

Dairymen 2 

Brick  and  tile  makers I 

Tailors I 

All  others 19 

Total 76 

Female: 

Seamstresses 9 

Tailoresses i 

Textile  mill  operatives 2 

Dairywomen i 

Total 13 

Both  sexes 89 

Native-bom  of  foreign  parentage. 
Male: 

Brick  and  tile  makers i 

Dairymen i 

All  others i^ 

Total 3 

Female: 

Cotton  mill  operatives i 

Tailoresses i_ 

Total 2_ 

Both  sexes 5 

Grand  Total 94 

that  they  "have  done  practically  nothing  in  the  way  of  initiating  new 
industries.  ...  A  few  small  candy  and  cigar  factories  and  blacksmith 
shops  have  been  established  by  foreigners,  but  these  are  insignificant  in 
number  and  size."  (Reports,  vol.  16,  p.  655.)  All  schools  of  political 
economy  agree  that  "initiating  new  industries"  is  the  function  of 
capital.  But  the  majority  of  the  foreigners  are  wage-earners. 
» See  Appendix,  Table  X. 
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In  all,  from  1890  to  1900,  94,000  native  breadwinners 
dropped  out  of  the  occupations  enumerated  in  the  preceding 
table.  If  we  were  to  assume  that  this  figure  represents 
actual  displacement  (which  it  does  not,  as  will  presently  be 
shown),  it  would  amount  to  only  2.5  per  cent  of  the  total 
immigration  for  the  decade  1890-1900.  At  the  same  time 
the  increase  of  native  white  of  native  parentage  in  all  occu- 
pations, exclusive  of  farming,  exceeded  two  and  a  half 
millions.  It  means  that  there  were  twenty-five  other 
opportimities  for  every  position  given  up  by  the  native 
breadwinners  of  the  above  enumerated  classes. 

The  figure  94,000  must  not  be  mistaken,  however,  for 
the  number  of  individuals  discharged  from  their  former 
positions*  In  the  first  place ,  an  allowance  must  be  made  for 
decrease  by  death.  Taking  those  occupations  which  are 
specified  in  the  statistics  of  mortality  at  the  XII.  Census,  we 
obtain  the  following  comparative  ratios: 

TABLE  28. 

DECREASE  FROM   ALL  CAUSES,  COMPARED    WITH  LOSS  BY  DEATH  AMONG 

NATIVE  WHITE  MALES  OF  NATIVE  PARENTAGE,   EN  SELECTED 

OCCUPATIONS,    1890-1900.* 


Oocupfttioai 

1 

Number 

engAged 

(Thousands) 

Per  cent  of  total  for  eiich  occup»tioo 

i&go      1900 

DecTeaae 

Loss 

by 

dcAth 

Net  acceuioni  (  +) 

or 

dcfectioniC  — ) 

Masons 

Boatmen,  canalmen, 
pilots,  and  sailors. 
Carpenters  and 
joiners  ,,,..,,, 

Tailors 

Boot-  and  shoe- 

pairers 

65          59 

37         34 

354       329 
15         14 

7J         59 

-  9.2 

-  8.1 

-  71 

-  6.7 

-16  9 

-19  9 

-18.8 

-17.2 
-11.8 

-  9  4 

+  10.7 

+  10,7 
+  10. 1 

+  5^1 
-  7.5 

'  XTI,  Census,  Vital  Statistics,  vol.  i.,  p.  ccix.  Occupations  at  the 
XJL  Census.  Tabic  2.  Compendium  of  the  XL  Census,  Part  IH :  Popu* 
iation,  Table  78. 
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The  decrease  of  the  number  of  native  white  males  of 
native  parentage  in  all  but  the  last  occupation  included  in 
the  preceding  table  is  accordingly  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  the  new  accessions  from  that  class  were  insufficient 
to  fill  the  places  of  those  who  died. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  actual  decrease  of  the  ntmiber  of 
American  workmen  of  native  stock  was  found  among  shoe- 
makers and  repairers.  On  closer  scrutiny,  however,  it 
appears  that  this  decrease  was  merely  a  part  of  a  general 
decline  of  the  trade,  which  manifested  itself  in  a  decrease  of 
the  number  of  foreign-bom  shoemakers  as  well.  Among 
other  occupations  of  the  same  class  were  brick  and  tile 
makers,  whose  total  ntmiber  was  reduced  by  10,000,  and 
dairymen  whose  number  was  reduced  by  8000;  more  than 
one  half  of  those  reductions  affected  foreign-bom  workers 
(7000  in  the  former  and  4000  in  the  latter  occupation). 
The  same  is  true  of  the  other  occupations  specified  in  Table 
27.  As  far  as  can  be  judged  from  census  figures,  there  was 
consequently  no  "displacement"  of  native  by  foreign 
workmen. 

Coming  to  female  wage-earners,  we  find  that  while  there 
was  a  decrease  of  13,000  American  women  of  native  stock 
and  of  2000  native  of  immigrant  parentage  employed  as 
seamstresses,  tailoresses,  textile  mill  operatives,  and  dairy- 
women,  the  number  of  servants  and  waitresses  showed  a 
decrease  of  41,000  foreign-bom,  contemporaneous  with  an 
increase  of  16,000  white  American  girls  of  native  stock 
and  47,000  native  daughters  of  immigrants.  It  may  be  in- 
ferred from  these  figures  that  the  women  of  the  "new  im- 
migration** showed  a  tendency  to  prefer  factory  work  to 
domestic  service,  while  the  tendency  among  native  American 
girls  was  in  the  opposite  direction. ' 

'  Most  of  the  female  factory  workers  being  young,  the  decrease  by 
mortality  may  be  disregarded.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  "women 
enter  industry  only  temporarily.  The  census  shows  that  the  great 
majority  of  them  who  are  at  work  are  between  16  and  30  years  of  age — 
that  is,  they  are  in  industry  until  they  get  married. "     (Nearing:    Wages 
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On  the  whole,  the  number  of  native  women  of  native 
parentage  in  gainful  occupations  increased  by  more  than 
half  a  million^  as  against  a  possible  displacement  of  13,000; 
in  other  words,  for  every  native  woman  of  native  paren- 
tage who  left  the  miU  or  clothing  factory  there  were  forty 
women  of  the  same  nativity  who  found  new  openings. 
The  increase  of  the  number  of  professional  women  of 
that  class  was  63,000,  t.  c,  nearly  five  times  as  great  as 
the  decrease  of  the  number  of  native  American  factory 
girls.  The  loss  of  the  2000  positions  by  native  women  of 
foreign  parentage  was  compensated  by  an  increase  of 
348,000  in  the  number  of  the  same  nativity  employed  in  all 
occupations. 

It  is  evident  from  these  figures  that  the  "displacement," 
if  there  was  any,  was  negligible,  and  moreover  that  it  did 
not  manifest  itself  in  those  occupations  which  are  believed 
to  be  affected  by  immigration.  The  three  occupations 
mostly  spoken  of  in  connection  with  "racial  displace- 
ment" viz.,  laborers,  miners,  and  iron  and  steel  work- 
ers, show  increasing  numbers  of  native  workmen  of  native 
parentage. 

Unskilled  laborers  appear  in  census  statistics  under  two 
designations:  "agricultural  laborers,"  and  ** laborers  not 
specified."  At  the  census  of  1890,  many  farm  laborers  in 
agricultural  districts  were  reported  simply  as  "laborers," 
while  at  the  census  of  1900  the  distinction  between  these  two 
classes  was  more  strictly  drawn.  In  consequence,  the  in- 
crease of  the  number  of  non-agricultural  laborers,  appearing 
from  the  census  returns  for  1900,  is  below  the  actual  figure. 
The  increase  of  the  number  of  non-agricultural  laborers  iden- 
tified as  such  and  classified  by  race  and  nativity  is  given  in 
Table  29  next  below: 


m  the  United  States,  pp.  173-174.)  Within  a  period  of  ten  years  the 
oumber  of  women  of  every  nativity  cn^ged  in  a  given  occupation  would 
aooordingly  be  greatly  reduced  by  maniagc,  unless  there  were  others  of 
the  same  class  to  fiU  their  places. 
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TABLE  29. 

INCILEASE   OF  THE    NUMBER  OF   LABORERS   IN  THE   UNITED  STATES, 
CLASSIFIED   BY   RACE  AND  NATIVITY,  l890-l9fX).' 

Race  and  Nativity  (Thottuads) . 

Native  white . , ,...,...,.. 458 

Native  father .                J33 

Foreign  father 125 

Poreign-boni , , . , . . , 41 

Colored 158 

Total 657 

It  appears  froin  Table  29  that  only  6  per  cent  of  the 
additional  demand  for  unskilled  labor  was  supplied  by 
immigrants.  Since  the  percentage  of  foreign-bom  among 
agricultural  laborers  is  much  smaller  than  among  other 
unskilled  laborers,*  the  underestimate  of  the  numerical 
increase  of  the  foreign-bom  in  the  latter  class  is  smaller 
than  for  the  occupation  in  general ;  the  percentage  of  increase 
of  foreign-bom  laborers  must  accordingly  be  rather  over- 
estimated than  underestimated.  In  other  words,  immigra- 
tion during  the  decade  1890- 1900  was  barely  sufficient  to 
make  up  for  the  natural  decrease  of  unskilled  laborers  by 
death. 

Yet  the  totals  for  the  country  at  large  might  conceal 
local  displacements  of  considerable  magnitude.  Turning 
to  the  State  figures  for  1890  and  1900  we  find  a  decrease  of 
the  number  of  native  white  laborers  of  native  parentage 
in  the  following  States:  Colorado,  1000  men;  Delaware. 
100  men;  Utah,  100  men;  and  Rhode  Island,  300  men.* 
But  in  the  first  three  States  the  number  of  foreign-born 
laborers  likewise  decreased.  The  total  '* displacement"  of 
native  white  laborers  of  native  parentage  by  immigrants 

»  Occupations ai  the  XII.  Census,  Table  2,  pp.  10  and  1 1 .  XI.  Census, 
Populniion,  Part  11.,  Table  82,  p.  354;  Table  78,  p.  304. 

■  The  ratio  of  foreign-bom  in  1900  was  5.8  per  cent  among  agricul- 
tural laborers  and  27,1  per  cent  among  "laborers  not  specified.** 
— Occupations  at  the  XII.  Census,  Table  2,  pp.  10  and  n. 

i  Ibid.,  Table  41,  pp.  220-423.  XI.  Census,  Populati<m,  Part  11^ 
Table  1 16,  pp.  530-^7. 
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was  thus  represented  by  a  decrease  of  300  men  in  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island,  or  by  thirty  men  annually.  It  is  within 
the  range  of  possibility  that  those  thirty  men  may  have 
crossed  the  State  line  to  Massachusetts  or  Connecticut, 
the  first  of  which,  shows  an  increase  of  2100  and  the  second 
an  increase  of  1400  native  white  laborers  of  native  parent- 
age. No  decrease  of  the  number  of  common  laborers 
among  the  native  white  of  native  parentage  appears  in  any 
of  the  great  States  which  serve  as  centres  of  attraction  for 
immigration.  The  native  white  of  foreign  parentage  show 
an  increase  during  the  same  period  in  every  State  and 
territory. 

What  has  been  said  of  laborers  is  equally  applic- 
able to  miners,  as  can  be  seen  from  Table  30,  two 
thirds  of  the  increased  demand  for  miners  having  been 
supplied  by  native-bom  workmen  and  only  one  third  by 
immigrants. 

TABLE  30, 

INCREASE   OF  THE   NUMBER    OF    MINERS  IN  THE    PNITEO   STATES, 
CLASSIFIED  BY   NATIVITY    (THOUSANDS),    1R90-I9OO.* 

Native  white ...  108 

Native  parents 73 

Foreign  parents 35 

Colored 13 

Foreign-born , .  *  61 

Total 182 

Comparing  the  number  of  miners  by  States  in  1 890  and 
"^1900,  we  find  a  decrease  in  the  employment  of  native  white 
miners  only  in  the  following  States ' : 


»  XL  Census,  PoptUatwn,  Part  11..  p.  304,  Tabic  78,  and  pp,  354  and 
355,  Table  82.     Occupations  at  the  XII.  Census,  Table  2,  pp.  12  and  13. 

*XI.  Census,  Population,  Part  IL,  Tabic  116,  pp.  540.  564,  582,  584, 
594.  608.  and  616.  Occupations  at  the  XII.  Census,  Table  41 »  pp.  242, 
394.  332,  334,  358,  386  and  400. 
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TABLE  3t 


DfiCftBASE  OF  TBS  NUMBER  OF  NATIVE  WHITE  MINERS*  l89O-l900» 
BY  STATES. 

Maine , 200 

New  Hampshire ......* 100 

Vermont 200 

Comiecticut ....... , ....  200 

North  and  South  Dakota 100 

Nevada 500 


Total 


1300 


The  total  loss  of  I3Cn>  positions  by  native  miners  would 
have  been  amply  compensated  by  the  employment  of  70,000 
American  miners  of  native  stock  in  excess  of  the  number 
employed  at  the  preceding  census.  In  fact,  however,  nut 
all  of  this  decrease  represents  "racial  displacement."  In 
Connecticut,  Maine,  and  Nevada,  it  was  due  to  a  general 
decline  of  the  mining  and  quarrying  industry,  which  affected 
all  employees,  native  as  well  as  foreign-bom.  The  actual 
"displacement"  was  confined  to  400  men  in  New  Hampshire. 
Vermont,  and  the  Dakotas,  without  any  allowance  for 
decrease  by  death.  None  of  these  States  was  affected  by 
the  "new  immigration."  Such  States  as  Pennsylvania  and 
Illinois,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  large  increases  in  the 
number  of  native  miners^  both  of  foreign  and  of  native 
parentage. 

The  statistics  of  iron  and  steel  workers  classiiicd  by  race 
and  nativity  appear  in  Table  32.  The  fundamental  fact 
brought  out  by  the  table  is  the  difference  in  the  rate  of 
industrial  expansion  between  the  two  last  decades  of  the 
past  century ;  while  in  1880-1890  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  employees  was  equal  to  about  one  fourth,  during  the 
period  1890-1900  the  demand  for  labor  doubled.  The 
effect  of  this  difference  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  during  the 
first  period,  when  the  number  of  immigrants  from  Southern 
and  Eastern  Europe  was  negligible,  only  12.000  additional 
American  workmen  found  employment  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industry,  or  one  man  to  every  six  who  had  been  employed 
in  1880;  during  the  period  1890-1900,  on  the  other  hand, 
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when  immigrants  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  began 
to  come  in,  the  number  of  native  employees  of  every  nativity 
more  than  doubled.  For  every  one  additional  American 
workman  engaged  in  1 880-1 890,  eight  new  American  work- 
men were  added  to  the  labor  forces  in  1890-1900,  and  there 
was  still  room  for  immigrants. 

TABLE  32. 

NUMBER  0¥  IRON  AND  STEEL  WORKERS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES,  BY 
RACK  AND  NATIVITV  (THOUSANDS),  I88O,  I89O,  A^B  1900.* 


^ 


tBSo 

1890 

I9i>0 

Increaie 

Race  and  Nalivity 

iBfto-iSfK) 

iH9<^t9O0 

Native-born,  total 

White,  total » . . . 

4*^ 

85 
79 
45 
34 
6 

58 

3 
55 

184 
172 

94 

78 

12 

103 

^4 
79 

12 
12 

16 

3 
13 

99 

93 
49 
44 
.6 

Native  parents ...... 

Foreign  parents 

C<:»Iored . . , 

Porei|gn-bom,  total 

Eastern  and  Southern 

Europe «..,, , . . .- 
All  other  countries 

45 

21 

24 

Grand  total 

115 

143 

287 

28 

"44 

{*)  Not  reported. 

As  stated  above,  an  increase  of  the  total  number  of  native 
workmen  in  the  United  States  does  not  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  local  displacements  of  native  workmen  by  immi- 
grants. As  an  actual  fact,  however,  no  evidence  of  such 
displacements  can  be  discovered  by  a  comparison  of  the 
distribution  of  iron  and  steel  workers  by  States  in  1890  and 
19OQ.  In  two  States  only  the  census  returns  for  1900 
showed  a  decrease  of  native  white  iron  and  steel  workers 
since  1890,  viz.,  in  Montana  100  men,  and  Nebraska  300 
men;  total,  400  men.  Neither  of  these  States  holds  an 
important  place  in   the  iron   and  steel  industry.     Both 

•  Compiled  from  the  Reports  of  ike  Immiiration  Commission ^  vol.  8, 
pp.  21-22,  Tables  14  and  15,  and  vol.  i,  pp.  784,  785,  Table  4. 
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States  show  a  general  decline  of  the  number  of  iron  and 
steel  workers  from  1890  to  1900,  viz.,  Montana  from  600  to 
300  and  Nebraska  from  1000  to  500.  This  decline  affected 
foreign-bom  as  well  as  native  workers.  Alabama  alone 
shows  a  displacement  of  the  majority  of  colored  iron  and 
steel  workers  (1300  out  of  a  total  of  1700)  by  immigrants. 
But  while  the  aggregate  decrease  of  the  number  of  native 
white  and  colored  workers  through  racial  displacement  and 
other  causes  did  not  exceed  1 700  men  in  three  States,  the 
total  increase  of  the  number  of  native-bom  iron  and  steel 
workers  in  the  United  States  was  as  high  as  99,000,  dis- 
tributed over  all  important  iron-  and  steel -producing 
States/ 

We  may  go  one  step  further,  following  the  lead  of  the 
Immigration  Commission  into  four  of  the  principal  centers 
of  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  but  we  shall  look  in  vain  for 
evidence  of  *' racial  displacement.'*  The  results  of  the 
comparison  are  presented  in  Table  33, 

TABLE  33. 

INCREASE  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL  WORKERS  IN  THE   PUN- 

CIPAL  CITIES  OF  THE  MIDDLE  WEST  BY  RACE  AND  NATIVITY, 

1890-1900.* 


Natjve-bdrn 

Foreign 

white 

White 

Colored 

Total 

aty 

Native 
parents 

Porelgn 
parents 

Gr«nd 
total 

Chicago,  Illinois.  . . 
Milwaukee,  Wis- 
consin ,** 

Cleveland,  Ohio . . . 
Toledo,  Ohio 

404 

IIO 
222 

83 

1522 

1002 

I03I 

21 

I 

39 

1 

1947 

1113 

1292 

236 

1 166 

1324 
2377 

249 

6113 

2437 

3669 

485 

Total  for  the  4 
cides . . 

819 

3707 

62 

4588 

8116 

12,704 

*XIL  Census,  Occupations,  Table  41,  pp.  220-423;  XI.  Census^ 
PopulaHon,  Part  11,,  pp.  530-f>^7* 

•Computed  from  Reports  of  the  Immigraiion  Commission,  vol.  9, 
p-  9,  Tables  559  and  560, 
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In  every  one  of  the  four  cities  chosen  for  comparison  by 
the  Commission  we  find  an  actual  increase  in  the  number  of 
native  workers  of  native  and  foreign  parentage,  white  and 
colored.  Of  course,  this  fact  does  not  mean  that  every 
individual  worker  of  old  American  stock  who  had  been 
employed  in  the  iron  and  steel  mills  of  Chicago  or  Cleveland 
in  1890  was  holding  his  old  place  in  1900.  Some  surely  have 
left  the  mills  and  gone  to  other  occupations,  while  their 
particular  places  may  have  been  filled  by  immigrants, 
which  gives  occasion  to  old-timers  to  speak  in  a  reminiscent 
mood  of  "racial  displacement."  But  the  scientific  inves- 
tigator must  look  beyond  individual  life  stories  to  the 
movements  of  population  as  reflected  in  great  numbers. 
The  effect  of  immigration  upon  the  distribution  of  the 
native-  and  foreign- bom  labor  forces  is  shown  in  Table  34 
next  following,  compiled  from  material  collected  by  the 
Imnrdgration  Commission. 


**  In  this  table  skilled  laborers  are  arbitrarily  considered 
to  be  those  who  are  receiving  more  than  $145  per  day 
(143^  cents  per  hour),  and  unskilled  laborers  those  receiv- 
^S  J I -45  or  less  per  day*  The  classification  is  made  upon 
the  basis  of  the  wage-scale  of  the  steel  company,  which- 
provides  for  a  maximum  payment  of  $1.45  for  a  day  of  ten 
hours  to  unskilled  or  common  laborers.** 

The  effect  of  immigration  upon  the  distribution  of  the 
labor  forces  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  is  apparent  from 
the  following  table;  all  but  one  tenth  of  the  native  and 
Northern  and  Western  European  workmen  have  been 
shifted  to  skilled  occupations,  while  nine  tenths  of  all 
unskilled  positions  have  been  filled  by  new  immigrants 
from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe.  "The  change  is 
sometimes  described  as  a  forcing  out  of  the  American  and 
Americanized  foreign  employees:  That  is  hardly  accurate, 
however/*  says  the   Immigration   Commission,  "for  the 
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TABLE  34. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  SKILLED  AND  UNSKILLED  LABORBSS  W  ONB 
IRON  AND  STEEL  CONCERN,  I907.' 


Number 

Per  cent  of  total  for 
each  national  group 

NatiomOity 

Total 

SldUed 

Unskilled 

Skilled 

UnakOlwl 

Native  white: 

Foreign-bom: 

From    Northern 
and  Western 
Europe ........ 

5257 
27 

38 

731 
2434 
I37I 
I39I 

964 

3471 
6929 

4678 

27 
30 

55 
1530 

i^i 

743 

i 

136 

84 
5 

3126 
598 

579 

0 
I 

4 

157 

45 

41 

2154 
1245 

1307 
959 

345 
6331 

89.0 
100.0 

96.8 
93.2 

89.8 

88.'3 

18.4 

13.1 

"•5 

9.2 

6.0 

•5 

90.1 
8.6 

II.O 

Scotch 

French 

Swedfeh 

Gennan 

Welsh 

English 

Irish 

Fxx>m     Southern 
and  Eastern 
Europe: 

Bohemian 

Magyar 

Slovak 

Polish 

Croatian 

Recapitulation: 

From    Northern 
and  Western 
Europe 

ao 

1:1 

9.3 
10.3 
104 
11.7 

81.6 
86.9 

^i 

94.0 
95.5 

9.9 

91.4 

From     Southern 

and   Eastern 

Europe 

Total  white. . . 

15.657 

8402 

7253 

53.8 

46.2 

*  Compiled  from  the  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  voL  8, 
P-  350,  Table  253. 
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immigrant  does  not  appear  to  tmderbid  the  American,  or 
the  present  time  to  be  even  competing  with  him  in  any 
serious  way  for  the  better-paid  positions.  *'*     In  reality,  the     [ 
**  racial  displacement  *'  has  manifested  itself  in  that 


IT) 

ny     I 


a  part  of  the  earlier  employees  who  remained  in  the  industries  in  which 
they  were  employed  before  the  advent  of  the  Southern  and  Eastern 
European,  have  been  able,  because  of  the  demand  growing  out  of  the 
general  industrial  ejqmnsion,  to  rise  to  more  skilled  and  responsible 
executive  and  technics  positions  which  required  employees  of  training 
and  experience  .  .  . 

The  same  tendency  asserts  itself  in  the  distribution  of  employees 
according  to  race  in  bituminous  coal  mines,  where  aU  occupations  of  a 
higher  grade  are  filled  by  native  Americans  or  older  immigrants  and 
their  children,  while  the  Southern  and  Eastern  Europ«ins  are  confined 
to  pick  mining  and  unskilled  and  common  labor.  The  same  situation 
exists  in  other  branches  of  manufacturing  enterprise,  ■ 

This  racial  distribution  of  the  operating  forces  has 
developed  a  deep  social  tendency  which  constitutes  the 
main  distinction  between  American  and  European  labor 
conditions.  It  is  pretty  generally  accepted  by  European 
economists,  nowadays,  that  concentration  of  industry  has 
reduced  the  ratio  of  proprietors  to  wage-eamers  and  thereby 
diminished  the  probability  of  a  wage-earner  working  his 
way  up  to  the  status  of  a  proprietor;  at  the  same  time  the 
introduction  of  machinery  has  reduced  the  relative  number 
of  skilled  mechanics  to  a  minority  of  the  operating  force, 
leaving  to  the  mass  of  unskilled  laborers  few  opportunities 
for  advancement  on  the  scale  of  occupations.  As  a  result, 
the  average  European  laborer  has  come  to  regard  his  place 
in  the  industrial  system  as  fixed.  Such  has  not  been  the 
attitude  of  the  American  wage-earner.  Though  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery  has  had  the  tendency  in  the  United 
States,  as  in  Etu-ope,  to  reduce  the  relative  number  of 
skilled  mechanics,  yet  the  rapid  pace  of  industrial  expansion 
has  increased  the  number  of  skilled  and  supervisory  positions 

'  Reports  <j/  the  Jmmigraiion  Commissitm,  vol.  8,  p.  583, 
'  Jenks  and  Lauck»  he.  cil.,  pp.  195^  196. 
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ut  i^i  that  aU  but  **thit  tiiriftfes. 
oi  the  origiiial  operatixig  forces**' lisv«  had  tlis 
to  ftdvaooe  on  the  acale  o£  ocxupaiiong, 
ci  ''csptaiiift  of  indtuiry  **  who  ha¥e 
libof  will  tii5pt7«  only  the  most 
priitnci  of  gmt  nttmben  of  ooannoi^tex 
mto  who  ftaitcd  at  the  bottom  and  have  advanced  lo 
|iald   poiitions  in  the  mills  has  kept  cp  in  the 
AtrwsrtoMi  wase-eamer  the  ambhioa  to  rise 
A  good  illujitration  of  these  tendencies  is 

rf   ''  -  of  the  iron  and  steel  tndttstiy.    Of  the  isfiSi 

•  ;  alcd  workers  employed  in  all  plaxxts  of 

i  ut\(  r^n  Sor  I  in  1907,  about  ooe  half  were 

AmcrUanizcd  skilled  men.     (See  Table 34 above.) 

fmtU  Ut  I  he  time  before  the  advent  of  the 

fUmWurrn  and  Eastern  Bamiie;,  «e sliall  find  that  tte oppor- 
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mid  have  been,  had  the  rate  of  expansion  during  that 
decade  been  as  slow  as  in  1 880-1890.  Of  the  total  number 
employed  by  Concern  No.  i,  8728  were  Americans  or  older 
immigrants;  the  others  belonged  to  the  new  immigrant 
races.  Had  the  concern  progressed  at  the  1880-1890  rate, 
the  force  would  have  been  increased  by  one  fourth,  approxi- 
mately to  11,000.  Only  one  half  of  this  number,  i,  e,, 
5500,  could  have  been  given  skilled  employment,  while  the 
other  2304  of  the  7804  English-speaking  workmen  who 
were  so  employed  in  1907  would  have  had  to  content 
themselves  with  unskilled  work.  In  other  words,  a  slower 
expansion  of  the  industry  recommended  by  the  Immigration 
Commission'  would  have  deprived  more  than  thirty  per 
cent  of  the  "English-speaking"  workmen  of  opportunities 
for  advancement.  Their  standard  of  hving  would  neces- 
sarily have  remained  that  of  unskilled  laborers.  It  is  only 
because  the  new  immigration  has  furnished  the  class  of 
unskilled  laborers  that  the  native  workmen  and  older 
immigrants  have  been  raised  to  the  plane  of  an  aristocracy 
of  labor.  This  evolution  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the 
discussion  of  '*racial  displacement." 

That  the  statistics  of  iron  and  steel  workers  show  an 
increase  of  49,000  native-bom  of  native  parentage  from 
1890  to  1900,  does  not  mean  that  the  same  individuals  were 
employed  in  1900  as  ten  years  before.  Some  surely  have 
advanced  on  the  scale  of  occupations  and  others  succeeded 
them  in  the  mills,  still  the  figures  do  not  disclose  the  change 
of  individuals.  But  when  Enghsh-speaking  workers  of 
foreign  birth  are  classified  separately^  the  shifting  of  a 
number  of  Englishmen,  Welshmen,  and  Irishmen  to  other, 
more  remunerative  pursuits,  will  manifest  itself  in  a  corre- 
sponding reduction  of  their  numbers  employed  in  the  iron 
and  steel  industry,  unless  there  have  been  new  immigrants 
of  the  same  nationalities  to  take  their  places.  This  may  be 
observed  in  many  industries.  It  has  been  shown  that 
actual  displacement  of  native-  by  foreign-bom  wage-earners 

'  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  i,  p*  45* 
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IS  exceptional  and  negligible.  But  there  has  been  a  i 
of  the  number  of  English,  Welsh,  and  Irish  workers  in  certain 
occupations,  simultaneously  with  an  increase  of  the  nimiber 
of  recent  immigrants  and  native  American  workers  in  the 
same  occupations.  Upon  a  superficial  glance  this  couoici' 
dence  might  be  interpreted  as  the  forcing  out  of  Amer- 
icanized workers  by  immigrants  from  Southern  and 
Eastern  Europe  with  a  lower  standard  of  living.  Such 
an  interpretation  would  not  harmonize  with  the  fact 
that  new  native  workers  of  native  parentage,  presum- 
ably with  as  high  a  standard  of  living  as  the  Irish,  have 
entered  the  industry  in  large  numbers.  A  comparative 
study  of  the  distribution  of  the  foreign-bom  workers  by 
coimtry  of  birth  and  occupation  will  bring  out  the  real 
tendencies  of  the  industrial  readjustment  produced  by 
immigration. 

We  find  in  the  first  place,  that  the  total  ntmiber  of 
English,  Welsh,  Irish,  and  German  male  breadwinners 
in  the  United  States  decreased  from  1890  to  1900  as 
follows: 


TABLE  35. 

Nuyan  of  EHGUsa,  welsh,  nuse.  and  ge«uan  male  breabwikneks 
(thousands),  1890  and  1900.* 


Nurober 

VcctK^^Ui  i99Or-10OO 

NfttiotiAlity 

1«90 

I«WO 

Number 

Pterceot 

EnRUihRndWeLsh...[ 
Ijinh 

487 

805 

1338 

439 

48 
91 
62 

9.9 
11.3 

OvrmASi  .,,,.»«.-...- 

4.6 

It  must  he  borne  in  mind  that  the  number  of  foreign-bom 
van  increase  only  by  immigration,  since  their  children  bom 
in  this  country  are  classified  as  native.  Had  there  been  no 
immigration,  the  four  nationalities  named  should  have  lost 

•  S***'  Appendix,  Tablu  XI. 
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by  death  from  1890  to  1900  about  20  per  cent  of  their 
nitmbers.'  The  actual  per  cent  of  decrease  indicates 
that  the  net  immigration  of  the  English  and  Welsh, 
Irish,  and  Germans  must  have  been  equal  respectively 
to  about  10  per  cent,  9  per  cent,  and  15  per  cent  of 
their  numbers  in  1890.  In  other  words,  there  was  no 
"displacement*'  of  those  nationalities  by  the  races  of 
the  new  immigration. 

In  the  next  place,  the  reduction  in  numbers  affected  only 
certain  occupations,  while  others  showed  an  increase. 
Among  the  English  and  Welsh,  the  latter  class  comprised 
the  following  occupations :  manufacturers,  with  an  increase 
of  5000;  agents  and  salesmen,  with  an  increase  of  3900 ; 
and  professional  men,  with  an  increase  of  2500.  All  other 
occupations  showed  a  decrease;  the  greatest  numerical 
decrease  was  found  among  the  farmers,  viz.  14,500  men, 
or  20  per  cent,  which  was  somewhat  in  excess  of  the 
death  roll  for  the  ten-year  period,  =*  Apparently,  no 
new  farmers  came  from  England  and  Wales  to  fill  the 
places  of  their  countrymen  who  were  carried  off  by  death. 
This  fact,  obviously,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  '*new 
immigration,"  since  the  "undesirable  aliens  from  South- 
era  and  Eastern  Europe"  kept  away  from  the  farming 
sections  and  left  the  field  open  for  English  and  Welsh 
immigrants. 

The  tendency  characterizing  the  readjustment  which 
took  place  in  the  occupational  field  is  brought  out  in  the 
following  comparative  statement  of  selected  occupations 
which  exhibited  a  marked  divergence,  one  way  or  the  other, 
between  the  percentage  of  decrease  of  the  number  employed 
and  the  occupational  death-rate: 


•  The  annual  death-rate  among  the  foreign-bom,  according  to  the 
census  of  1900.  varied  from  19  to  20.6  per  1 000, — Kit.  Census,  Vital 
SUUistics,  Part  I.,  p.  xc. 

*  The  annual  death-rate  for  farmers  and  farm  laborers  according  to 
the  XII.  Census  was  17.6  per  I0(xy.--XIL  Census,  Vitai  Statistics,  Part 
I.,  p.  209. 
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TABLE  56l 


MlirrilfG  OF  EWSLSSB  AMD  WWLSB  MALC 

occuPAZiass»i890-i9oo.  < 


Mect«S 


JlfKtkkeepenf  acoocmtants,  and 

dcnoi 

Kf.Ui\\  mftf  chant* 

Machinist  and  bladomiths — 

Textile  mill  opersLtivci 

Minen  ami  quarrymen 

Tftil</w 


-8-3 


—2-8   »  -las' 
-39-5   I  -"-8 


+13^ 

+7-7 

-27.7 


The  preceding  taUe  indicates  that  while  the  VLn^v^ 
and  Welsh  were  leaving  the  mines,  the  textile  rmns^ 
and  the  tailor  shops,  their  mnnbers  were  increasnig  in 
flome  of  the  better  paid  sldOed  trades  and  in  mercantile 
jnirsuits. 

The  tendency  among  the  Irish  was  substantially  the  same 
aA  among  the  English  and  Welsh.  There  were  5000  more 
manufacttirers  in  1900  than  in  1890;  4700  more  agents  and 
salesmen,  and  500  more  professional  men.  All  other  speci- 
fied occupations  showed  a  decrease.  The  greatest  decrease, 
both  ntmierical  and  relative,  appeared  among  farmers,  viz., 
26,000,  or  28  per  cent,  which  was  much  in  excess  of  the 
loss  by  death.  It  is  evident  not  only  that  the  soil  had  no 
attraction  for  the  recent  Irish  immigrants,  but  that  it  could 
not  hold  the  older  Irish  farmers  who  must  have  given  up 
farming  for  other  pursuits.  The  direction  in  which  the 
Irish  shifted  within  non-agricultuial  porsmts  is  indicated 
in  Table  37  next  below: 

»  Sec  Appendix,  Table  XI. 

*Thc  death-rate  for  1900  amoog  madmusts  was  las  and  among 
blacksmith*  X8.3  per  1000.  (Vital  Stalistics,  loc,  cii.)  In  order  to 
make  the  c«timat«  in  this  taUe  mofe  cooservative,  the  lower  rate  has 
tiecn  selected. 
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TABLE  37. 

SHIFTING  OF  tSUSB  UALE  BREAJDWINNERS  IN  SSLECTBDOCCUPATIONS, 
I89CKI900.* 


Selected  oocapAtiosA 

Per  cent  ratio  to  total  esgaged  in  each 
occupation 

|A«gTcgatc 

Lonby 
death 

Net  accretion  (  -|-) 
orde(ection(-) 

Bookkeepers,  accountants,  and 
clerks , , 

0.0 

-2-3 
-10.3 
-14.5 
—  18.0 

-25.5 
-34.5 

-13.6 

— 17.0* 

—  10.8 

-9.6 

-8.8 

-n.8 

+  13.6 

+8.2 

+6.7 

-15.7 

"22.7 

Building  trades 

Steam  railroad  employees 

Miners  and  quanymen  .*««•....... 

Textile  mill  operatives 

Tailors 

Simultaneously  ^ath  the  movement  of  the  Irish  from  the 
mines,  the  textile  mills,  the  tailor  shops  and,  presumably, 
from  the  lower  grades  of  the  raikoad  service »  their  number 
increased  in  the  skilled  trades  and  in  clerical  pursuits. 

The  occupational  changes  among  the  Germans  display 
the  same  tendencies  as  have  been  traced  among  the  English- 
speaking  races,  with  some  variation  of  detail.  The  census 
returns  for  1900  record  an  increase  since  1890  in  the  follow- 
ing occupations :  manufacturers,  7000;  agents  and  salesmen, 
11,000;  professional  men,  2000;  machinists  and  blacksmiths, 
3000.  City  laborers,  farm  laborers,  and  aO  other  specified 
occupations  show  a  numerical  decrease.  In  some  of  the 
latter,  however,  the  loss  by  death  was  partly  offset  by 
accretions  from  the  same  nationality,  while  in  others  actual 
defections  added  to  the  natural  decrease  by  death.  The 
comparative  statistics  for  both  classes  of  occupations  are 
presented  in  the  following  table: 

« See  footnotes  to  Table  36. 

» The  death-rate  for  masons  in  1900  was  19,9  per  1000;  for  carpenters 
and  joiners  17.2;  for  plasterers  and  white  washers  17.0.  (ViUU  SkUiS' 
tics,  hc»  ciL) 
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^^^H              SBIFTING  OF  GERMAN  MALE  BREADWINNERS  IN  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS             ^^M 

^^^H                                            1890-1900.*                                           ^^M 

^^^^^M                 Selected  occQMtioiM 

Per  ceQt  ratio  to  total  engaged  in  cscli                1 
occupation                                            ■ 

A.ggregAte 
decrease 

Loss  by 
dcatii 

Net  accretioo(^)                   1 
or  defection  ( -  )                    ■ 

^^^^M                P'ormorti 

-6.7 

-4.5 
-12.5 

-1.0 
—22.0 
-22.6 

-17.6 

-16.4 

-17.0 

-9.6 

—  II.O 

-  8,8 

+10.9        ^H 

tn     m 

^^^^^                      Pptajl  JT|pf-f>}l'ir|f« 

^^H                T?iii1iiing;  trndps       .  ■  ,  .      ,    •    ,  ■  , 

^^H               Miners  and  ciuanymen  ••..•.•*•*.  , 

^H                TnTt^rs 

^^^M 

^^^^                X-o-rfil^^nnill  r»p«>mfiv»»e 

-t3.8        ^m 

^^^            Unlike  the  English,  Welsh,  and  Irish,  the  Germans,  during      ^M 

H             the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  show  accretions       " 

H             among  the  farmers,  on  the  one  hand»  and  among  the  miners 

^M             and  quarrymen,  on  the  other.     Defections  from  textile  mills 

^M             and  tailor  shops  are  paralleled  by  increases  among  retail 

H             merchants  and  in  the  building  trades. 

H                 The  ultimate  effect  of  immigration  from  Southern  and 

H             Eastern  Europe  upon  the  readjustment  of  the  various  races 

^H             of  foreign-born  breadwinners  on  the  scale  of  occupations 

■             appears  from  the  table  on  page  171. 

H                 The  earlier  immigrants  have  worked  their  way  upward, 

^M             lea\^ng  the  coarse  grades  of  labor  to  later  immigrants  from 

H             Southern  and  Eastern  Europe.     It  will  be  observed  that 

H             the  natives  of  Austria- Hungar>'  furnish  a  strikingly  high 

H             proportion  of  mine,  mill ,  and  factory  workers  compared  \\^th 

H             the  Germans  and  Irish,   The  Poles  and  Italians  furnish  a 

H             proportion  of  common  laborers  higher  than  the  Irish  and 

H             much  higher  than  the  Germans  and  the  British.     On  the 

H             other  hand ,  one  fifth  of  the  Gennans  and  Swedes  are  farmers, 

^^^       whereas  the  percentage  of  farmers  among  the  natives  of 

^^H       Poland  and  Austria  is  very  small »  and  among  the  Hun- 

^^H       garians  and  Italians  it  is  negligible.     The  races  of  the  "old 

^^^H           *  See  footnotes  to  Table  j6,                                                                      ^^t 
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immigration*'  likewise  show  higher  percentages  of  skilled 
mechanics  and  of  persons  engaged  in  business  and  the 
professions. 

TABLE  39. 

PRINCIPAL   NATIONALITIES  OF   MALE    BREADWINNEIS  CLASSIFIED   BY 
OCCUPATION  CROUPS  (PER  CENT  ),  I90C 


•a 

2| 

is 

IP 

^1 

0 

3 

3 

«5 

W 

Scotch 

English  and 

Welsh . . . 
Irish........ 

Germans 

Swedes 

Poles. 

Italians 

Austrians .... 
Hungarians.  . 

12.7 
13.1 

94 
20.7 
30.9 

57 
1.6 

18.7 

17.7 

I2.I 

15-3 

7.7 

8.7 

10.2 

10.8 

84 

16.5 

13^2 
9.3 

in 
I3'5 
5.1 
47 
46 
3.0 

134 

tS.o 
8.7 
6.9 
10.9 
23.3 
14-5 
317 
407 

57 

6.4 
22.3 
10.2 

I2.« 
29.1 

33-2 
18.8 
22.3 

33.0 

31.6 
382 

35-8 
342 
28.2 
35-8 
28.9 
24.0 

100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

To  throw  the  social  gradation  among  the  various  nation- 
alities more  into  relief,  all  specified  occupations  of  the 
preceding  table  are  combined  in  Tabic  40  under  two  heads: 
(i)  higher  grade,  comprising  skilled  mechanics,  business  and 
professional  men  and  farmers,  and (2)  lower  grade,  compris- 
ing mine,  mill,  and  factory  workers  and  unskilled  laborers 
in  general.  Nearly  one  half  of  all  the  British,  German^  and 
Swedish  immigrants  are  farmers,  skilled  mechanics^  pro- 
fessional and  business  men ;  less  than  one  fourth  are  em- 
ployed in  the  coarser  grades  of  labor.  Among  the  races 
of  the  old*  immigration  the  proportion  is  reversed. 

'  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commissi/m,  vol.  1 ,  Table  A,  pp.  821-829. 

■Include:  Saloonkeepers  and  bartenders;  agents;  bookkeepers  and 
accountants;  clerks  and  copyists;  merchants  and  dealers  (not  wholesale); 
salesmen;  manufacturers  and  officials,  etc.;  and  professional  service. 

*  Include:  Building  trades;  blacksmiths;  machinists;  printers,  litho- 
graphers,  and  pressmen,  and  tobacco  and  cigar  factory  operatives. 

*  Include:  Iron  and  steel  workers;  miners  and  quarrymen;  saw-  and 
planing-mill  employees;  tailors;  and  textile  mill  operatives. 
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TABLE  40. 

ret  CENT  DISTRIBVnOK  OF  WOtLElCS'BOKS  HALE  &B£AD^Wl}f1CBBS 
ACCOmDIKG  TO  KATIOXALITY  AXD  GSADS  Q¥  OCCUPATION,  rgOO 


HmtioBMLitT  (a*  detenaiaed  by  coafitrr  d  biitli} 


Scxrtdi 

Ocnwm ., 

Swedo 

Irirfi.,.,.. 

Aastrian 

PoUsb 

Italiaui,, 

ntKQSBnAQ  •  • . . . , . . 


Higtoer-crade 


47  9 

19  1 

47  I 

17-1 

44  0 

24  4 

42  I 

^3  7 

30.8 

31  I 

20.6 

50.5 

19  5 

5^.3 

16.5 

47  7 

13  0 

62.3 

A  comparison  of  the  Scotch  with  other  English-speaking 
immigrants  throws  a  new  light  upon  the  subject  of  **  racial 
displacement/'  Judged  by  occupational  standards,  the 
Scotch  stand  higher  than  other  immigrants  from  the  British 
Ud.  And  yet,  while  the  English,  Welsh,  and  Irish  in  the 
Unttccl  States  decreased  in  number  from  1890  to  1900,  the 
Bajtch  showed  an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  which  was 
equivalent  to  a  net  immigration  of  about  30  per  cent,  In- 
enutd  numbers  in  the  principal  occupations  are  the  rule 
Miofig  the  Scotch  during  that  decade,  decreases  the  excep- 
tion.     Even  common  laborers  show  an  increase.*     But 


« 9m  Appendix.  Table  XI. 

In  tlitf  oeoitia  returns  for  1890  the  distinctiot]  between  agricoltuml 
ln^iofwni  sod  other  laborers  in  agricttltUFal  districts  was  not  strictly 
dniwiL  Pot  this  reason  comparisoos  for  each  dass  taken  separatel)' 
mtm  writ  rdiithlc  when  the  differeaoes  are  dose.  The  combined  number 
*A  (ity  Uboren  and  farm  laborers  among  the  Scotdi  was  14.300  in  1S90 
Mid  t4,iOO  Id  1900.  The  only  two  occupations  wfaidi  show  a  numerical 
dMfWMi  in  eaiceas  of  the  probable  loss  by  death  are  miners  and  textile 
mlO  cjpoailvei^  The  miners  showed  an  aggregate  decrease  of  2100 
tf*tm  wMcb  was  equivalent  to  17.8  per  cent,  as  against  a  death-rate  of 
oBfit;  among  the  teattile  mill  operatives  the  corresponding  per- 

— r:<^  wwc  respectively  23.4  per  cmt  and  8.8  per  cent.     The  number 

httikm  dflomsed  from   iioo  to   1000,  which  approximately  corre- 

ii4i  to  UicdfiUh-rateamoog  Ution. 
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^ these  decreases  were  amply  compensated  by  increases  in 
other  occupations.  These  facts  command  attention.  The 
Scotchman's  "progress  toward  assimilation''  is  not  ques- 
tioned. It  is  not  claimed  that  his  standard  of  living  is 
lower  than  the  Irish,  or  the  English;  nor  has  "ready  ac- 
ceptance of  a  low  wage,"  or  "willingness  to  accept 
indefinitely  without  protest  certain  conditions  of  em- 
ployment,** been  discovered  among  his  "general  char- 
acteristics.'** The  increase  of  the  Scotch  in  this  country, 
contemporaneous  with  a  decrease  of  the  English  and  Irish, 
warrants  the  supposition  that  the  decline  of  emigration  from 
England  and  Ireland  may  be  the  effect  of  changed  conditions 
in  those  countries  rather  tJian  in  the  United  States.  This 
subject  will  be  more  fully  treated  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

As  the  latest  available  figures  for  the  whole  country  date 
back  to  1900,  the  question  arises  whether  the  relations 
disclosed  by  them  have  not  been  materially  modified  by  the 
heavy  immigration  of  the  first  decade  of  the  present  century. 
A  partial  view  of  its  effects,  restricted  to  the  first  half  of 
that  period  and  to  one  industrial  State  with  a  large  foreign- 
bom  population,  can  be  gained  from  a  comparison  of  the 
results  of  the  Massachusetts  census  of  1905  with  those  of  the 
United  States  census  of  1900,  According  to  the  changes 
which  took  place  in  the  interval,  all  classes  of  manual  labor 
and  clerical  occupations  fall  into  five  groups: 

I.  Occupations  in  which  the  increased  demand  for  labor 
manifested  itself  in  a  general  increase  of  native,  as  well 
as  foreign-bom  breadwinners. 

II.  Specified  occupations  in  which  the  demand  for  labor 
decreased,  reducing  both  the  native  and  the  foreign-bom 
force. 

III.  Laborers,  not  specified. 

IV.  Occupations  in  which  native  workers  were  displaced 
by  immigrants. 

V.  Occupations  in  which  foreign-bom  workers  were 
displaced  by  native-bom, 

*  Jenks  and  Lauck,  loc,  cU,,  pp.  195-196. 
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^^^H            Laborers  have  been  segregated  into  a  separate  group  for 
^^^H        the  reason  that  an  increase  or  decrease  among  them  is 
^^^B         likely  to  be  affected  by  a  difference  in  the  method  of  classi- 
^^H         fication  as  much  as  by  real  economic  changes.     The  com- 
^^^K         parative  importance  of  these  five  groups  appears  from  Table 
^^H        41,     The    Massachusetts    census    draws    no    distinction 
^^H         between  native-bom  of  native  and  of  foreign  pajentage. 
^^^H        On  the  whole,  native  breadwinners  show  a  greater  increase 
^^^K^  than  foreign-bom. 

^^^^P                                                TABLE                                                         ^H 

^^^V            INCREASE  (+)  AND  DECREASE   (— )  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  BREADWINNERS              1 
^^^1                    IN  MASSACHUSETTS  CLASSFFIEO  BY  SEX,  NATIVITY,  AND  OCCUPATION             ^H 
^^H                                                       GROUPS  (thousands),  1900-1905.'                                               ^H 

^^^H               Nfttivity  aod  Sex 

Occuptttion  grcMixM                                          ^^H 

I 

n 

III 

IV 

V 

Total 

^^^1             Both  Sexes: 
^^^H                  Native 
^^^H                 Forcign-bom 
^^m                    Total 
^^M             Male: 
^^^H                 Native 
^^^H                 Foreign-born 
^^m                     Total 
^^^H             Female: 
^^^m                 Native 
^■^                  Foreign-bora 
■                          Total 

4-79.9 

+57-5 

-17.3 

-5^8 

-7.7 

-U.I 

-2.8 
+3.9 

+1.0 
-0.4 

+53.1 
+43.9 

+  137-2 

+48,9 
+41.5 

-23.1 

,  -12.8 
-31 

-18.8 
-7.7 

—  XI, I 

+  1.1 

-2.7 
+3-8 

+0.6 

+0.5 
-0,4 

+97.0 

+26.2 
+30.7 

+90.4 

+3T'0 

+  15.8 

->5-9 

-4*5 

-IS.8 

+  1.1 

—0.1 

+0.1 

+0.1 

+0.5 
—0.0 

+56.9 

+26.9 
+  13.2 

+46.8 

-7  a 

+0.0 

+0.5 

+40.1 

^^K             The  increase  of  the  native-bom  is  greatest  where  the 
^^H         increase  of  the  foreign-bom  is  greatest.     On  the  contrary 
^^H         a  substantial  decrease  of  native-bom  breadwinners  is  found 
^^H         in  the  second  group  of  occupations  where  the  number  of 

^^^H               »  Occupations  at  the  XII.  Census,  Table  34,  pp.  154  /..  and  Table  41, 
^^^H          pp.  300-305.      Census  &J  the  Commanu^alih  of  MassochuseUs,  1905, 
^^^H          vd.  ii.|  Occupations,  Table  L,  pp.  9-117-                                                     ^H 
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foreign-bom  likewise  shows  a  large  decrease.  Tlie  gains  of 
the  foreign-bom  at  the  expense  of  the  native  and  vice-versa 
are  insignificant.  The  decrease  of  native  breadwinners  in 
all  occupations  aggregated  27,800  persons^  but  it  was  offset 
by  a  net  increase  of  80,900  in  all  other  classes  of  manual 
labor  and  clerical  occupations,  that  is  to  say  the  loss  of  one 
position  was  compensated  by  the  gain  of  three.  No  account 
is  taken  here  of  the  increase  of  native-bom  breadwinners  in 
business  and  professional  service. 

As  stated  above,  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  decrease  of 
the  number  of  laborers  was  due  to  industrial  changes  or  to 
the  whims  of  statistical  classification.  The  details  for  all 
other  occupations  showing  a  decrease  of  the  number  of 
native  breadwinners  are  given  in  Table  42. 

TABLE  42. 

SPECIFIED  OCCUPATIONS  IN  MASSACaOSETTS    Wrre  A  DECREASING  NUM- 
BER OF  NATIVE  BREADWINNERS.  CLASSIFIED  BY  SEX  AND  NATIVITY, 
1900-1905.* 


OccnprntiOQ^ 

Decre&se          ' 
(Thous&nds)       ' 

Occupations             ' 

Decraut 
(Thou- 
saods) 

Gkoi^  II 

Native 

ForeJgn- 
bora 

Group  IV               ' 

Nativb 

Malts: 

Agricultural  laborers. . , 

Butchers. ..... ... 

Carpenters  and  joinen . 
Gold  and  silver  worlten 
Packers  and  shippers . . 

3.S 

1.3 
a.B 
a.a 
1.0 

3.0 
i,i 

IS 

1.2 

45 

.3 

.1 

♦4 

I.O 

.3 
3.1 

i.S 
.9 
.1 

2.6 

Malts. 

Hucksters  and  peddlers 
Boatmen  and  sailors. . . 
Engineers  and  firemen . . 

Porters  and  helpers 

Tin  plate    and   tinware 
workers               ♦ 

.6 
.4 
•3 

.a 

All  other** 

Total 

Barbers  and  hairdressers 
Miners  and  quarrymen , 
All  others! 

.2 

.6 

FenuUes: 
HoMicktepttt  aod 

stewardnaes ... 

Servants  and  waitresses 
T>rf«TDBkrrt  . . .  r .  ,  ,    , 

Total 

Frmaies: 
Agricultural  laborers. 
hucksteTS.and  pcddlisrs 
Both  sexes 

2,7 

Total.. 

I 

Both  9ej(«a , . , , 
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S.7 

3.8 

» See  footnote  to  Table  41. 

■  Includes  bakers,  blacksmiths,  brick  and*tile  makers,  confectioners, 
coopeis,  gunsmiths,  locksmiths  and  bell  hangers,  harness  and  saddle 
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As  appears  from  the  preceding  table,  the  only  possible 
"displacement"  of  native-  by  foreign-bom  did  not  exceed 
2800  breadwinners  in  five  years,  which  was  less  than  3  per 
cent  of  the  increase  of  native-bom  in  all  occupations 
exclusive  of  business  and  professional  service.  The  total 
number  of  immigrant  breadwinners  who  gave  Massachusetts 
as  their  destination  in  1901-1905  reached  220,000  persons 
of  both  sexes.  >  Assuming  that  2800  native  hucksters  and 
peddlers,  boatmen,  and  sailors,  etc.,  were  virtually  dis- 
placed by  the  immigrants,  we  find  that  the  measure  of 
"displacement"  was  equal  to  one  native  for  every  seventy- 
eight  immigrants. 

These  results  disclose  no  material  change  in  the  racial 
make-up  of  the  industrial  forces  during  the  first  five  years 
of  the  present  century;  what  was  trae  in  1900  remained  so  as 
late  as  1905.  The  immigrants  did  not  "crowd"  the  native 
wage-earners,  but  were  absorbed  in  those  occupations  where 
native  workers  found  employment  in  increasing  numbers. 
Actual  "displacement"  was  a  negligible  quantity. 

makers  and  repairers,  hostlers,  marble  and  stone  cutters,  masons  (brick 
and  stone),  meat  and  fruit  canners,  packers,  etc.,  millers,  shirt,  collar 
and  cuff  makers,  stewards,  and  wheelwrights. 

*  Includes  brassworkers,  cabinet  makers,  candle,  soap,  and  tallow 
makers,  copper  workers,  engravers,  paper  hangers,  rope  and  cordage 
factory  operatives,  sail,  awning,  and  tent  makers,  tobacco  and  dgar 
operatives,  and  uphdsterers. 

'  Annual  Reports  of  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration',  1901, 
p.  17,  Table  VIII.;  1902,  p.  29,  Table  IX.;  1903,  p.  32,  Table  IX.;  1904, 
j>.  30,  Table  IX.;  1905,  p.  34,  Table  IX. 


CHAPTER   VIII 


EMIGRATION  FROM  NORTHERN  AND  WESTERN  EUROPE 


A,    Introductory 


THE  great  influx  of  Italian,  Slav,  and  Jewish  immigrants 
since  1890  coincides  with  a  decrease  of  immigration 
from  Northern  and  Western  Europe.  This  coincidence  has 
been  generally  accepted  as  proof  that  immigration  from 
Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  has  checked  the  current  of 
"more  desirable"  immigration  from  Northern  and  Western 
Europe.  This  assertion  has  been  clothed  in  the  scientific 
garb  of  "the  Gresham  law  of  immigration";  bad  immigra- 
tion, it  is  said,  tends  to  drive  out  good  immigration.  The 
cum  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc  method  of  reasoning  has  scarcely 
ever  appeared  so  undisguised  as  in  this  newly  discovered 
"law."  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  inquire  into  the 
conditions  of  the  countries  from  which  the  "old  immigra- 
tion" was  drawn,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining,  if  possible, 
whether  there  were  any  causes  tending  to  check  emigration 
from  those  countries. 

It  has  been  shown  in  Chapter  IV.  that  in  the  long  run 
immigration  bears  an  almost  constant  relation  to  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the 
latter  increases  faster  than  the  population  of  Europe, 
especially  that  of  the  emigration  countries,  the  rate  of 
emigration  from  those  countries  must  increase  much  faster 
than  their  population  in  order  to  supply  the  industries  of 
the  United  States  with  the  number  of  immigrants  they  can 
employ.     Yet  the  sources  of  emigration  are  not  imlimited. 


and  Labor 

y,  of  a  Slav  "invasion/*  but 

y  obscure  the  real  nature  of 

The  Norman  invaders  of  a  thou- 

thcir  expeditions  by  robbing  the 

OD  ibdr  way.     All  they  needed  was 

To-day  that  spirit  alone  will  not 

across  the  ocean.     The  funds  for 

%•  fiised  by  the  emigrants  themselves,  or 

friends.     The  volume  of  emigration 

y  can,   therefore,  not  increase  beyond 

pil«t  by  the  size  of  its  population.     \\Tien 

^  9Mthcd»  further  industrial  expansion  in  the 

■MSt  draw  upon  the  labor  supply  of  other 

tcfi-ycar  period  1 881-1890  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe  furnished  72  per  cent  of 
tioii  to  the  United  States.*  This  period 
lilt  years  of  the  maximum  immigration  from 
^T  aifed  tlio  Scandinavian  countries  and  of  the  great- 
kfcioo  from  the  United  Kingdom  since  the  Irish 
«f  ite  *40*s  of  the  past  century.  To  maintain  the 
l«tso  to  the  total  immigration  of  the  past  decade, 
■M|t*t9t0^  tbe  countries  of  Northern  and  Western  Europe 
AmN  Imw  faniished  six  and  one  third  million  immigrants^ 
&  ^  t^l^  thirds  more  than  in  1881-1890.  In  order  to 
lilt  ifluitignuits  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe 
absorbed  by  the  industrial  expansion  of  the  past 
«|iK^)<V  lamiigratioti  from  Northern  and  Western  Europe 
jlMiold  have  risen  117  per  cent  above  the  highest  water-mark 
iwchr^  in  1881-1890. 

rKiritvi;  th«  same  period  the  population  of  Ireland  de- 
14  por  cent,  and  tJie  population  of  the  other  coun- 
of   Northern   and  Western  Europe  increased  from 
^  .  ^  2^2  per  cent*    Unless  we  allow  ourselves  to  be 
fttpmt  ^At  iwmitndm  Commission,  vol.  i.  Table  6,  pp.  61-63. 


tTlitmtataf 


Ibr  each  <3i  the  principal  coun tries  were  as 


■i^ab 
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carried  away  by  imagination,  does  past  experience  warrant 
the  assumption  that  the  volume  of  immigration  from  those 
countries  could  have  so  far  outrun  the  increase  of  their 
papulation? 

The  total  immigration  from  Ireland  to  the  United  States 
for  i89i''i900  was  equal  to  655,000  persons.*  An  increase 
of  1 17  per  cent  would  have  brought  up  this  figure  to  1,400,- 
000  (in  round  numbers),  i.  e.,  to  31  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Ireland  at  the  census  of  1901.^  Such  a  rate  of 
depopulation  was  not  reached  even  in  the  years  of  the  Irish 
famine.* 

It  is  needless  to  repeat  this  calculation  for  Great  Britain 
and  the  Scandinavian  coimtries.  It  could  be  shown  by  a 
simple  computation  that^  in  order  to  replace  the  **new 
immigration**  emigration  from  those  countries  should  have 
risen  to  the  Irish  level.  Their  recent  economic  develop- 
ment, on  the  contrary,  as  will  next  be  shown,  has  had  a 
Idecided  tendency  to  check  emigration. 

Per  cent 
Sngland  and  Wales 1881-1901  2$,2 

ithmd 1881-1901  19.7 

'Germany .  .      1880-1900  34,6 

Denmark..-.  1881-1900  244 

Nomray 1875-1900  23.1 

Sweden 1880-1900  12.5 

(Computed  from  Statesman's  Year  Book,  1910,  pp.  13, 17;  and  Brilish 
Statisticai  Abstract  of  the  Principal  and  Other  Foreign  Countries,  No,  16, 
p.  8;  No.  35.  pp.  8,  10.) 

'^ Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission^  vol.  i,  Table  9,  pp.  89-92. 

'Statistical  Abstract  for  the  United  Kingdom^  Table  114,  p.  361. 

^Thc  lowest  numerical  ami  relative  decrease  was  in  1871-1881,  vk.j 
237^541  persons,  equivalent  to  4.4  per  cent.  The  total  emigration 
during  the  same  period  was  618,650.  The  natural  increase  of  popula- 
tion through  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  was  accordingly  381,109 
persons,  i,e.,  7  per  cent  of  the  population  at  the  census  of  1878. 
Allowing  the  same  rate  for  the  nuUiral  mcrease  of  the  population  of 
Ireland  in  1901-1910,  we  obtain  24  per  cent  as  the  rate  of  decrease  in 
our  hypothetical  case,  as  against  19.8  per  cent  for  the  decade  1841-1851 
comprising  the  years  of  the  great  Irish  famine.  (The  figures  are  taken 
from  the  Statistical  Abstract  for  the  United  Kingdom^  No.  56,  p.  361 » 
Table  114.) 
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B.    Germany 


In  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  Germany 
ceased  to  be  a  country  of  emigration,  and  became  a  country 
of  immigration.  This  transformation  is  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

TABLE  43- 

FOKBIGN-BORN  POPULATION  OP  GERMANY,  NET  EMIGRATION  AND  NET 
IMMIGRATION  (THOUSANDS).' 


Poreign-bom  population 

Ymt 

Number 

Increue 

Net  emisration  (-) 

or 
net  immigration  (  +) 

Total 

Annual 
average 

1880 
1885 
1890 

1895 
1900 

1905 

419 
433 
513 

83^ 

14 
80 

317 

3 
16 

32 

-331 
7449 
+  94 
+  52 

The  increase  of  the  foreign-bom  population  of  Germany 
during  the  years  1 900-1 907  averaged  79,000  annually.  •  The 
annual  increase  of  the  foreign-bom  population  of  the  United 
States  in  1870-1880  averaged  107,000,  and  in  1890-1900, 
109,000.  It  can  be  readily  seen  by  comparison  that  immi- 
gration to  Germany  is  growing  to  respectable  proportions. 
Two  thirds  of  the  foreign-bom  male  breadwinners  are 
engaged  in  industrial  ptirsuits.  This  fact  alone  would 
furnish  a  suflficient  explanation  of  the  decline  of  German 
immigration  to  the  United  States;  when  there  is  a  call  for 
large  masses  of  immigrant  labor,  native  wage-eamers  will 
find  a  good  market  at  home.^ 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Germany 

*Die  SUUistik  in  Deutschland  nach  ihrem  hetUigen  Stand,  I  Band 
(191 1),  Dr.  Hemnaim  Losch,  "  Wanderungsstatistik,"  p.  485.  Dr. 
Priedrich  Zahn, "  Deutschlands  wirtschaftliche  Entwickelung,"  Annalen 
des  Deutschen  Rekhs,  1910,  p.  405. 

'Ibid,  <  See  Appendix,  T&ble  XIL 
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draws  her  immigrant  supply  from  the  same  sources  as  the 
United  States.  During  the  twenty  years  from  1880  to 
1 900,  three  fourths  of  all  immigrants  to  Germany  came  from 
Austria-Hungary,  Russia,  and  Italy.*  Moreover,  the  Polish 
or  Italian  immigrant  to  the  United  States  comes  from  a 
higher  social  layer  than  his  countrjTnan  who  goes  to  Ger- 
many, the  cost  of  passage  from  any  of  these  countries  to 
Germany  being  purely  nominal  in  comparison  with  the  cost 
of  a  transatlantic  trip.  It  is  evident  that  the  German 
wage-earner  cannot  avoid  coming  in  contact  with  the  immi- 
grant from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  by  staying  away 
from  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  her  permanent  foreign-bom  population 
Germany  has  a  large  floating  immigrant  labor  supply,  the 
so-called  "birds  of  passage,'*  mostly  Poles  and  other 
Slavs  from  Russia  and  Galicia.  The  latest  official  data 
relating  to  migration  from  Galicia  to  Germany  place  the 
total  number  at  26,283  for  the  year  1899.  The  movement 
has  considerably  grown  since  that  time.  Austrian  statis- 
ticians  variously  estimate  the  number  for  the  year  1905  at 
from  60,000  to  100,000.* 

The  migration  of  working  men  and  women  from  Russian 
Poland  to  Germany  for  temporary  employment  has  grown 
in  the  following  proportion : 

TABLE  44« 

MIGRATION     OF     WORKERS    FROM     RUSSIAN    POLAND    TO    GERMANY    FOR 
TEMPORARY  EMPLOVMENT,  189O-I904.* 


Year 

1890 

17 

190a 

119 

I9OX 

140 

1903 

136 

19P3 

142 

1904 

138 

*  See  Appendix.  Table  XIII. 

*  MUnchener  Volksu'irtschafUicke  Studten^  J.  von  Trzcmski,  "Russisdi- 
Polnische  und  galizische  Wanderarbeiter  im  Grossherzogtum  Posen," 

P-  44- 

» Reports  of  the  Warsaw  Statistical  Committee.     Bulletin  XXII.,  p.  2, 
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About  95  per  cent  of  the  temporary  immigrants  from 
Russian  Poland  find  employment  as  agricultural  laborers-  * 
But  the  demand  for  them  is  the  direct  result  of  the  move- 
ment of  Polish  peasants  from  the  rural  districts  of  Prussian 
Poland  to  the  great  industrial  cities  of  Germany  and 
particularly  to  the  coal  mining  districts. 

In  1898  there  were  57,000  foreign-speaking  mine  workers 
in  Western  Germany  out  of  a  total  of  198^000^  i,  e,,  28.7 
per  cent,  nearly  aU  of  whom  were  Poles  from  Prussian 
Poland.'  According  to  the  latest  statistics  for  the  Ruhr 
district,  which  produces  one  half  of  Germany's  coal  output, 
the  number  of  Polish  miners  has  grown  to  100,000  out  of  a 
total  of  350,000.^  Evidently,  there  must  have  been  some 
other  cause  than  reluctance  to  compete  with  Polish  immi- 
grants that  has  "operated  to  prevent  the  further  coming" 
of  German  miners  to  the  bituminous  regions  of  Pennsyl* 
vania,*  since  they  have  no  alternative  but  to  work  with 
PoHsh  immigrants  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  transformation  of  Germany  from  an  emigrant- 
furnishing  nation  to  a  country'  of  immigration  is  the  direct 
result  of  her  recent  industrial  expansion.  Its  extent  can  be 
gauged  by  the  comparative  growth  of  production  of  coal 
and  pig  iron  in  Germany  and  the  two  other  leading  indus- 
trial countries,  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  as 
represented  graphically  in  Diagrams  XII*  and  XIII,*  In 
coal  mining  Germany  has^  in  recent  years,  outrun  Great 


Warsaw,  1906.  (In  Russian.)  General  Analysis  of  the  SUUisOcs  of 
Migration  of  Workers  for  Temporary  Emphyment,  etc.  By  K.  G. 
Vobly.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  21, 

*  J.  Karski,  Die  Polnischen  Wanderarbeiter,  'VDie  Neue  Zeit,"  1900- 
1901.PP.  7^2.723- 

jV.  Maisky:    "The  Tragedy  of  the  German  Coal  Miners,*'  (m 
Russian)  Rmskoye  Bogalstw,  April,  1912.  pp.  35.  47. 

*  Reports  of  the  Immigralvm  CowtwUssitm,  vol.  6.  p.  427. 

^  Bajsed  upcm  the  Report  ctf  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
Produciion  of  Coal  in  igoQ,  p.  60. 

*  Figures  are  taken  from  The  Mineral  Industry,  1893,  p,  351;  1896, 
p.  334;  1900,  p.  395:  I9lo»  P'  3St- 
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Britain.  The  production  of  pig  iron  in  Germany  increased, 
within  the  past  twenty  years,  much  faster  than  in  Great 
Britain ;  the  German  rate  of  growth  was  not  far  behind  the 
American. 

Another  index  of  German  industrial  progress  is  furnished 
by  the  development  of  her  railway  system  and  freight 
■traffic  since  1890.  Comparative  statistics  for  Germany 
and  the  United  States  are  given  in  Table  45. 


TABLE  45. 

COMPARATIVE    GROWTH   OF    RAlLROAl>    MILEAGE    AND  PRKIGHT  TRAFFIC 
IK   GERMANY    AND   THE    UNITED   STATES,  189O-I9OO.* 


per  cent  iacrcAScS 

I 

Mileage  in  operation 

Toii-mae«  of  freight 

mSmany 

United  States . , . . , 

41.3 
46,7 

1357 
1S34 

The  full  import  of  the  preceding  figures  can  only  be 
realized  if  one  bears  in  mind  the  much  smaller  area  and  the 
greater  density  of  population  of  Germany,  compared  with 
the  United  Stat^,  both  factors  reducing  the  distance  from 
mine  to  mill  and  from  mill  to  market. 

The  use  of  mechanical  power  in  the  industrial  establish- 
lents  of  Germany  more  than  doubled  within  the  short 
space  of  twelve  years,  viz.,  from  3*400,000  in  1895  ^o 
8,800,000  in  1907." 


J 


« Cotnput€<i  from  the  following  sources :  Dr,  Friedrich  Zahn,  "Deutsch- 
lands  wirtschaftliche  Entwickefung,"  Ann^ikn  des  Deutscfien  Reichs^ 
191 1,  No.  3-4,  p.   189:  Sialislical  Abstract  of  the  Untied  StaUs,  1910, 

P-715' 

"Zahn,  loc*  c»/.,  p.  175. 
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The  effect  of  the  industrial  progress  of  Germany  upon 
the  labor  market  is  shown  in  the  comparative  increase 
of  the  number  of  breadwinners  engaged  in  trade  and 
manufactures  and  of  the  population  at  large,  as  shown 
in  Table  46  next  following: 

TABLE  46. 


PER  CENT  tNCR£ASE  OF   THE   POPULATION   OP   GERHAKY    AND    OF    THE 

KUMBER   OF    BREADWINNERS    IN   TRADE  AND   MANUPACTURESi 

1882-1907.* 


Period 

PopuUlion 

Breadwinners 

1882-1895 
1895-1907 

14.5 
19.2 

39^9 
397 

The  increased  demand  for  labor  in  the  industrial  estab- 
lishments of  Germany  resulted  in  a  substantial  increase 
of  the  rate  of  wages. 

'*  The  rate  of  wages  has  risen  during  the  recent  pavSt  .  .  , 
more  than  the  price  of  the  necessities  of  life,  showing  that 
the  German  workingman  has  shared  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  country,  "*     It  is  admitted  by  the  German  trade-unions 
that  the  condition  of   labor    has   materially   improved.* 


'  Zahn,  loc,  ctL,  p,  164. 

'Earl  Dean  Howard:  The  Cause  and  Extent  of  the  Recent  Industrial 
Progrfss  of  Germany,  p.  1 18. 

*Zahn,  loc.  ci/.,  p.  227.  If  an  opinion  coming  from  offldaJ  sources 
is  preferred,  the  following  quotation  from  a.  recent  speech  by  Mr,  von 
Berlepsch,  former  Prussian  Minister  of  Commerce,  will  be  of  interest: 
**  Slowly  and  by  little  steps  rises  tljc  well-being  of  ttie  general  body  of  the 
people;  and  no  small  number  of  those  classes  of  the  population  which 
thirty  years  ago  obtained  a  bare  subsistence  have  now  made  their  way 
into  a  middle  class  and  enjoy  a  fairly  adequate  income, " — Howard, 
loc.  cU.,  p,  181. 
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The  average  annual  earnings  upon  which  membership  dues 
to  the  trade-union  insurance  fund  were  figured  increased 
from  638  marks  in  1890  to  953  marks  in  1909,  i,  e.,  50  per 
cent.  The  upward  tendency  of  wages  is  not  confined  to  the 
skilled  trades,  but  has  affected  all  classes  of  labor.  Un- 
biased evidence  of  this  fact  is  furnished  by  the  statistics 
compiled  by  local  authorities  imdcr  the  pro\dsions  of  the 
sick-insurance  law,  and  showing  the  prevailing  rates  of 
wages  of  day  laborers  in  the  large  cities. » 

The  rate  of  increase  of  the  average  annual  earnings  of 
coal  miners  appears  from  the  following  table: 

TABLE  47^ 

AVERAGE  ANHUAL  BAIlNIKGS  IN   PEUSSIAK  COAL  MINBS,  I89O-I9IO.* 


Number  of 

wage-earnerfl 

(ihousands) 

1910 

Axmtul  dftniiiiss.  marks 

District 

1590 

19  TO 

Pereetit 
of  increase 

Upper  Silesia  * .  ♦ 

Lower  Silesia ...  t .».,.. . 

116 

28 

335 
22 
40 

671 

735 

1,067 

«78 

730 

964 

974 

1,382 

1-375 
1,089 

436 

Dortmund . . , . , 

Aix-la-Chapelle 

Halle 

56.  ft 
49 1 

At  the  same  time  there  has  been  a  marked  reduction  in  the 
number  of  hours  of  work  per  day.^  Furthermore  "there  is 
also  less  changing  of  employment  and  less  non-employment 
in  Germany/*  than  in  the  United  States,  since,  "in  most 
cases  the  law  requires  at  least  a  two  weeks'  notice  before  the 
employee  can  be  discharged/** 

All  these  improvements  arc  in  no  small  degree  due  to  the 
progress  of  organization  among  German  wage-earners, 
which  became  possible  only  after  the  repeal  of  the  anti- 
Socialist  law  on  October  i,  1890.     Under  the  operation  of 

»  Howard,  loc,  ciL,  pp.  1 14-1 15.  Statistical  tables  on  the  subject  of 
wages  are  given  on  pp.  ir2-it3.  'Zahn,  he,  cU.,  p,  2^8,. 

*  Howard,  loc.  cit,^  p.  117.  *  Ibid.,  pp.  126-127. 
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that  law,  only  local  trade-unions,  without  national  affilia- 
tions, had  been  tolerated,  and  those,  only  so  long  as  they 
confined  themselves  to  mutual  benefit  and  educational 
objects;  by  executive  order  of  April  1 1,  1886,  strikes  of  any 
character  were  declared  to  be  "revolutionary  manifesta- 
tions/* The  first  national  labor  convention  was  held  in 
1892.  It  was  not  until  January  1,  1900,  however,  that  all 
laws  restricting  the  right  of  federating  independent  local 
unions  were  unequivocally  repealed.*  Since  that  time 
the  membership  of  labor  organizations  has  progressed  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  leaving  behind  the  older  British  and 
American  trade-unions,  as  appears  from  the  following  table : 

TABLE  48. 

MEMBERSHIP  OF  TRADE-UNIONS  IN  GERMANY,  I89O-I9OO,* 

Y«ar  (Thouunda) 

1890 -  301 

National  unions: 

1900 932 

1901 935 

1902 1017 

1903 1191 

1904- -      •  1371 

190s.. 17^7 

1906 2i2g 

1907. - •  2330 

1908 2203 

1909 2212 

1910 3435 

Total,   induding  unaffiliated  local 
unions,  1 910: 

Germany 2688 

United  States  and  Canada  (estimated)      2625  /  — 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 2427 

The  ratio  of  organized  workers  to  the  total  number  of 
wage-earners  enumerated  in  1907  was  estimated  at  28  per 
cent.^ 

*  Handwdrterbiich  der  Staatswissenschiiften,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  1147-1149. 

» Stctisiischr  Beilage  des  Correspandenz-Blait  der  Genffoi-Commission 
der  Gewerkschaften  DeutschlandSf  191 1,  No.  6,  pp.  161- 163;  New  York 
Labor  BuUeiin,  No.  48  (September,  19").  P*  4i8.  The  membership 
for  the  Unitei  States  and  Canada  seems  over^timated. 

1  Handwdrierbuch  dtr  StaatsuHssenschafien,  vol.  iv.*  p.  1 175. 
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A  noteworthy  development  of  the  German  labor  move- 
ment is  the  progress  of  organization  among  female  wage- 
earners,  who  are,  as  a  rule,  unorganized  in  this  country. 
The  efforts  of  German  unions  among  the  women  were 
stimulated,  above  all  altruistic  considerations,  by  recogni- 
tion of  the  depressing  effect  of  the  competition  of  unorgan- 
ized female  labor  upon  the  wages  of  men.  The  extent  to 
which  the  women  have  responded  to  the  efforts  of  the 
unions  can  be  measured  by  the  foUomng  figures: 


TABLE  49. 

PROGRESS  OF  ORGANIZATtOK  AMONG  FEMALE   WAGE-EARNERS,   IK 
GERMANY.    1895-I9IO.* 


Number  of  organised  women 

Per  cent  of  total  umon 

Year 

CthousAiids) 

membership 

I895 

7 

2,7 

1900 

23 

3*3 

1905 

74 

5-7 

1906 

119 

7.1 

1907 

137 

7-3 

1908 

138 

7.6 

1909 

134 

7-3 

1910 

162 

8.0 

The  assistance  rendered  by  German  unions  to  their 
members  can  be  measured  by  the  expenditures  of  the  Social- 
democratic  G ewer kschaf ten,  ».  e.,  the  national  unions  affili- 
ated with  the  largest  and  most  influential  of  the  German 
federations  of  labor.     The  figures  are  given  in  Table  50, 

The  progress  of  the  labor  movement  in  Germany  has 
directly  and  indirectly  stimulated  labor  legislation,  which 
has  resulted  in  a  material  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  labor: 

As  a  rule  [says  Dr*  Howard],  the  factories  are  kept  in  a  much  better 
condition,  and   have  more  arrangements  for  the  comfort  of  the  men, 

'  Siatisitsc}ie  Beilage  des  Correspondem-Blatt  der  GfneraJ-Commission 
drr  Grwerkschajten  Deutschlands,  191 1,  No.  6,  pp.  163,  168. 
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than  in  the  United  States.  This  is  the  general  opinion  oZ  writers  who 
compare  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  two  countries,  and  it  seems 
to  be  confirmed  by  direct  obtk;rvatton.  The  factories  usually  liave 
good  light  and  air,  are  clean  and  orderly.  The  sanitary  arrangements 
and  the  facilities  for  washing  and  clianging  clothes  are  splendid,  Mc&t 
of  the  factories  are  provided  with  lockers  for  the  men » so  that  they 
need  not  leave  the  place  in  their  working  clothes.  ■ 

TABLE  5a 

COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  EXPENSES  OF  THE  NATIONAL 

ORGANIZATIONS   AFFILIATED   WITH   THE  *' GENERAL  COMMISSION 

OF   THE   TRADE-UNIONS   OF    GERMAN^'/'    1895-1910." 


MitUonS   of   in»rks 

Object 

i«9S 

1900 

I9I0 

Strikes 

0.3 
0.2 

0.5 

2.7 
0.5 

I.O 

204 

6.1 
1 1.2 

Unemployed  benefits ♦ .  . 

Sick   and    death    Ijenefits    and    simdry 
iK^nevolent   expenses.  ............ 

Germany  was  the  first  nation  to  introduce  a  system  of 
workingmen's  insurance  under  the  control  of  the  govem- 
ment*  "The  introduction  of  insurance  laws  protecting  the 
workingman  against  sickness  and  accidents,  and  promising 
him  a  pension  in  his  old  age,  has  had  a  tendency  to  decrease 
the  chances  of  misfortune  in  life. "  -* 

In  1909  there  were  insured  under  the  provisions  of  that 
law  over  13,000,000  persons  against  sickness,  over  15,000,000 
against  old  age  and  invalidity,  and  nearly  24,000,000 
persons  against  accident,  in  a  total  population  of  64,000 »otx) 
of  whom  there  were  less  than  19,000,000  wage-earners.'* 

The  expansion  of  industry  and  the  resulting  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  industrial  wage-earners  have  drawn  to 
the  cities  and  mining  sections  the  whole  natural  increase 
of  the  rural  population.  ^ 

» Howard,  loc.  cit.,  pp.  127-128* 

» Ibid.,  p.  189.  i  Ibid.,  pp.  124,  131. 

*Zahn,  loc.  cii.,  Antuden  des  Deuischen  Reicks,  191 1,  p.  232. 

5  At  the  foundation  of  the  German  Empire  in  187 1,  its  rural  popula* 
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At  the  same  time,  German  agriculture,  stimulated  by 
the  increase  of  the  cotmtry*s  population  and  fostered  by 
a  protective  tariflE,  also  showed  substantial  progress,  as 
can  be  seen  from  Table  51  below.  As  a  residt,  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  agricultural  laborers  during  the  busy  season, 
which  is  only  partially  relieved  by  the  immigration  of 
Polish  and  Russian  temporary  laborers.  Although  organi- 
zation among  agricultural  laborers  is  seriously  restricted 
by  law,  yet,  as  an  effect  of  economic  causes  alone,  the  wages 
of  agricultural  laborers  have  continually  advanced. ' 

TABLE  51. 

ACUIICVtTVItAL  rROGRBSS  IN  GBRUANY,  1895-1^.' 


vv^ 

Total   yield 
MaUoMoftona 

Yield  per  hectar 
tons 

ittfS 

X909 

189s 

zgoQ 

VXsst^V'^              

vV'>                   

7-7 

2.8 

37.8 
6.3 

1 1.4 
3.8 
3.5 

46.7 
9.1 

1-3 
1.6 

1.7 
1.6 

1-9 
2.1 
2.1 
14.1 
2.1 

•>s^  xN^i^^^^M^unl  olTcct  of  all  these  causes  was  reflected  in 
■•  V  -.^^v  x*^  on\iK«*rttion  from  rural  districts.  Towards  the 
•  ►Av^^V  nn*  <^*'  l*****^  ciMitury  the  growth  of  land  values  had 
.»>Kv»^-  <J\o  prinutivc  methods  of  farming  unprofitable^  and 
^^«y\yiiM(<iUHl  tho  intn)duction  of  more  intensive  s^-stems  of 
H v.sV^N 5^* *^^"^  ^"  Prussian  Poland  the  change  was  somewhat 
^^^^«^U^)  t»y  lt«  gt'iuTul  economic  backwardness,  but  in  the 
•a^"^  ^yy'^^  <"  ^^^^  *'"''^y  *^"***  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^g^  numbers  of  Polish 
kS'^^^Ht^  <»*  *^^^'  Utiitod  States.  These  Poles  constituted  a 
Uw*  <*<<*"W*'*^'  **f  ^-^^^  Gorman  immigration  to  the  United 
^i(<^M  rttut  wvti^  (HninUxl  in  our  immigration  statistics  as 

\^*\\  \\^\M\\\v\\  (*4  IMT  ivnt  ill  a  total  of  41,000,000;  at  the  census  of 
\^%s  \\\^  t*»t»»i  |M»|mlati<»n  i»umlHT(Ml  56,000,000,  but  the  pr<>p<3rtion  ot 
\\m\  |«»p»*"**""  '""*  tltMlitUMl  to  4^  P^r  mil.— Howard, /oc.  cit.,  p.  .51. 

« lUtui. /hi .  tf^,  AnmittH  des  Peutschen  Reichs,  1910,  p.  578. 
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Germans/'*  But  the  rapid  development  of  German 
^industry  within  the  last  twenty-five  years  opened  for  these 
peasants  new  opportunities  at  home.  This  fact,  coupled 
with  the  disappearance  of  cheap  lands  in  the  United  States, 
has  resulted  in  a  falling  off  in  the  emigration  of  fanners  and 
farm  laborers  to  the  United  States. 

As  a  general  rule,  industrial  progress  in  modem  times  has 
tended  to  eliminate  the  independent  artisan,  the  small 
trader,  and  the  small-scale  farmer  and  to  push  them  into 
the  ranks  of  wage-earners.  In  Germany,  however,  this  pro- 
cess has  been  checked  by  the  development  of  co-operation." 
Its  recent  progress  can  be  seen  from  the  foUowing  table: 

TABLE  52. 

COOPERATTVE    ASSOCIATIONS    IN    GERMAKT,    I9Q3-I908.I 


Yeu* 

Number  of 

Mcnabcrship 

Perc«at  r»tio  to 

(thoii>uindsJ 

(millions) 

pOfJIlUtiofl 

I9Q3 

21 

31 

54 

1904 

22 

li 

5.8 

1905 

24 

6^ 

1906 

25 

3.8 

6.3 

1907 

26 

4.0 

6.7 

1908 

27 

4.3 

7.2 

The  general  improvement  of  the  living  conditions  of  the 
broad  masses,  which  characterizes  the  recent  economic  de- 
velopment of  Germany,  must  necessarily  have  affected  the 
rate  of  emigration  during  the  past  twenty  years.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  tide  of  German  emigration  in  the  early 
*8o's  was  swelled  by  political  oppression.  Under  the  * '  minor 
state  of  siege,"  proclaimed  by  \'irtue  of  the  anti-Socialist 
law  of  1878,  all  labor  unions  were  "put  under  the  ban  alike 
with  the  political  organizations  of  the  Social-Democracy. 
Of  the  25  existing  unions  i6  were  dissolved  by  the  govem- 

■  Trzcinski,  he.  cit.,  pp.  3  and  128. 

*  Zahn :  .4  nnaUn  dts  Deutscken  Reichs,  1911,  No.  ^4,  p.  226. 

» Ibid,,  p.  227. 
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ment,  the  others  disbanded  voluntarily."*  The  member- 
ship of  the  organizations  directly  affected  was  estimated  at 
50,000.  The  widespread  discontent  created  by  these  re- 
pressive measures  led  many  workingmen  to  seek  liberty 
in  the  United  States.  The  repeal  of  the  *  *  exceptional  laws '  * 
in  1890  removed  the  political  stimulus  to  emigration. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  all  these  causes  upon  emigration 
from  Germany  can  be  learned  from  the  following  table. 


TABLE  53. 

ANNUAL    AVERAGB    IMMIGRATION     FROM    GERMANY     (THOUSANDS), 
1 875-1910. « 


Occupation 

1875-1878 

1879  -1890 

1891-1898 

1899-1910 

Skilled  mechanics 

Farmers  and  farm 
laborers 

4.8 
3-7 

3-3 

15.1 

12.2 

20.1 

2.6 

4-3 

6.3 

tl 
2.9 
2.2 

"5 
8.0' 

Laborers 

7.5 
7.3 
3.9 

Servants 

All  other  miscellaneous . 

Total 

15.8 

54.3 

23.9 

38.2 

In  1 879-1 890,  contemporaneously  with  the  operation  of 
the  exceptional  laws  of  1878,  the  average  annual  immigra- 
tion from  Germany  to  the  United  States  rose  244  per  cent 
above  the  average  level  of  the  preceding  four- year  period. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  average  for  the  twelve-year  period 
1 899-1910  dropped  only  one  third  below  the  level  of  the 
preceding  period  of  equal  length,  1 879-1 890.  The  immi- 
gration of  skilled  mechanics  decreased  by  3600  annually, 

'  Handwdrterbuch  der  Staatswissenschaften^  vol.  iv.,  p.  1 146. 

*  Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance^  Juntr  1903,  pp. 
4408-441 1.  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  i,  p.  100. 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration:  1899-1900, 
Table  VIL;  1901-1904,  Table  IX.;  1905-1908,  Table  VIII.;  1909-1910, 
Table  X. 

s  Of  this  number  1 1 10  were  fanners  and  the  rest  £«nn  laborers. 
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».  e.,  by  about  one  fourth.  The  immigration  of  fanners  and 
farm  laborers  dropped  4200  annually,  i,  e.,  more  than  one 
third,  from  the  high  level  reached  in  1879-1890.  The 
decrease  of  the  immigration  of  agriciiltural  workers  doubt- 
less bears  some  relation  to  the  decline  in  the  demand  for 
agncultura!  labor  and  the  increase  of  land  values  in  the 
United  States. 

In  order  to  determine  the  effect,  if  any,  of  immigration 
from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  upon  immigration  from 
Germany,  the  annual  average  immigration  of  unsldlled 
laborers  must  be  considered.  The  line  of  demarkation 
between  farm  laborers  and  "laborers  not  specified"  was 
not  clearly  drawn  in  our  earlier  immigration  statistics. 
Moreover,  many  agricultural  laborers  come  to  the  United 
States  to  seek  industrial  empIojTnent.  If  both  classes  of 
laborers  are  merged  into  one,  and  an  allowance  is  made 
for  the  number  of  farmers  combined  mth  farm  laborers 
prior  to  1899/  the  immigration  of  unskilled  laborers  may 
be  estimated  for  1 891 -1898  at  11,400  persons  annually. 
In  1 899-1 910  this  average  rose  to  14,400.  At  the  same 
time  the  rate  of  immigration  from  Southern  and  Eastern 
Eiirope  rose  from  48  per  cent  of  the  total  immigration  for 
the  first  period,  to  72  per  cent  for  the  last.'  It  is  evident 
that  the  competition  of  the  Italian  and  Slav  imskilled  la- 
borer did  not  deter  the  German  unskilled  laborer  from  com- 
ing to  the  United  States.  On  the  whole,  the  average  annual 
immigration  from  Germany  during  the  period  1 899-1910 
increased  by  14^300,  i.  e,,  60  per  cent  over  the  average  for 
1891-1898. 

•  The  average  number  of  farmers  for  the  period  1 891-1898  was  es- 
timated at  1100  annually,  the  same  as  recorded  by  immigration  statis- 
tics for  1 899-1 910,  although  the  combined  number  of  farmers  and  farm 
laborers  during  the  former  period  was  only  about  one  half  of  the  total 
for  the  latter.  In  this  manner  everj'  precaution  was  taken  against 
overrating  the  increase  of  immigration  of  anskilled  laborers  during  the 
last  period, 

*  Computed  from  Reporis  of  ihc  Immigration  Commissiimt  voL  i, 
Table  6,  pp.  61-64. 

13 
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The  United  States  has  always  been  the  chief  destination 
of  the  bulk  of  German  emigrants.  Complete  data  regarding 
the  destination  of  German  emigrants  are  available  only 
since  1890,  The  figures  will  be  found  in  Table  54  next 
following,  with  the  rate  of  immigration  from  Southern  and 
Eastern  Europe  to  the  United  States  in  a  parallel  column. 
The  results  are  presented  graphically  in  Diagram  XIV, 


TABLE  54, 

BMIGEATION  FROM  GERMANY  TO  ALL  COUNTRTOS  OUTSIDE 
STATES^  1890-1904,* 


UNITED 


Ntunber  of  emigrants  from 

Immigration   from   SoutHem 
and  £astcm  Borope  to  the 

» 

Germft&y  to  countries 
cmtacb  of  United 

United  State*,  per 
cent  of  total 

IS90 

7338 

35.3 

I89I 

7043 

41.2 

1892 

4533 

46.6 

1893 

9428 

44-3              ^ 

1894 

5062 

44-9              ■ 

1895 

4995 

42.1              ■ 

1896 

4817 

570             ■ 

1897 

4285, 

56.8             ■ 

I898 

3658 

624             ■ 

1899 

1900 

3(Sa6 

68.0             ■ 

Hi      1 

I90I 

2161 

1902 

2887 

751      ■ 

1903 

2661 

■ 

1904 

1899 

684      ^ 

The  preceding  table  and  Diagram  XIV  clearly  show  the 
absence  of  any  connection  between  emigration  from  Ger- 
many and  immigration  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe 
to  the  United  States.  Emigration  from  Germany  to  other 
countries  was  highest  in  1890,  1891;  and  1893,  when  immi- 
gration from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  to  the  United 
States  varied  from  35.3  to  44.3  per  cent  of  the  total  immi- 
gration to  the  United  States,     Since  1893  emigration  from 

'  VierteljahrshefU  xur  SkUistik  des  DaUschen  Reicks,  ipos.  Die 
Hherseeische  Auswanderung  im  Jahre  JQ04,  Part  I.,  p.  120,  Table  i. 
Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commissiitn,  vol.  x,  Table  6,  p.  61. 


XIV.    Emigrmtion  from  Germtmy  to  alt  countries  outside  of  the  United  States 

and  per  cent  of  Southern  and  Eastern  European  Inunlgration  to  the  total 

immigratioQ  to  the  United  States,  iBgo~iga^ 
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Germany  to  other  countries  than  the  United  States  steadily 
declined,  while  immigration  from  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europe  to  the  United  States  advanced  from  44.3  to  75.1 
per  cent  of  the  totaL 

It  is,  evidently^  not  because  living  conditions  in  the 
United  States  have  grown  worse,  but  because  living  con- 
ditions in  Germany  have  grown  better,  that  emigration 
from  Germany  to  all  countries  has  fallen  off. 

C,  The  Scandinavians 

Scandinavian  immigration  to  the  United  States  reached 
its  maximum  during  the  decade  1 881-1890,  when  it  exceeded 
by  about  two  thirds  the  total  for  the  preceding  sixty  years.  * 
Yet  while  the  total  number  of  immigrants  of  both  sexes  and 
all  ages  in  1901-1910  fell  short  of  the  maximum  reached  in 
1 88 1 -1 890,  the  number  of  breadwinners  showed  a  very 
substantial  increase,  as  appears  from  the  following  table: 

TABLE  55. 

SCANDINAVIAN  IMMIGRATION  TO  TSS  UNITED  STATES,  l8Sl-I9IO.» 


Total 
(thousands) 

EtcwiwmacTi* 

Period 

Number 
(tbous&nds) 

Per    cent  ratio   to  toUl 
Scajidinavian  tmisigration 

I881-1890 
I 89 1-1900 
1901-I910 

656 
372 

241 
429 

§ 

•  The  total  number  admiUed  up  to  1880  was  397,011.  the  total  for 
1881-1890  was  656494..  Computed  from  Reports  of  the  Immigration 
Commission,  vol.  i,  Table  9,  pp.  66-96. 

'Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  June,  igoj,  pp. 
4408-441 1 ;  Report  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  i,  Tables  12-13. 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration:  1899-1900, 
Table  VIII.;  1 901 -1904,  Table  IX.;  1905-1908,  Table  VIIL;  t909-i9io> 
Table  X. 

*A11  immigrants  exclusive  of  dependents*  described  in  imraigration 
statistics  as  "without  occupation  (mostly  women  and  children)." 
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As  shown  by  the  figures,  the  ntimber  of  Scandinavians 
coming  to  compete  in  the  American  labor  market  actually 
increased:  the  total  for  1901-1910  acceded  by  20  per  cent 
that  for  1 88 1 -1 890,  The  population  of  the  Scandinavian 
countries  increased  at  the  same  time  approximately  22 
per  cent-  *     Emigration  kept  pace  with  population. 

The  only  observable  change  is  that,  whereas  the  earlier 
Scandinavian  immigration  was  mostly  of  a  family  type, 
among  the  recent  Scandinavian  immigrants  single  persons 
vastly  predominate;  in  1881-1890  there  were  46  depend^its 
to  every  54  immigrant  bread  winners,  in  1901-1910  only 
19  to  81.  In  this  respect  the  Scandinavian  immigrants  of 
the  present  day  are  very  much  like  the  immigrants  from 
Southern  and  Eastern  Europe.  The  cause  of  this  change 
in  the  matter  of  the  family  relations  of  the  Scandinavian 
immigrants  is  evidently  not  racial,  but  economic.  The  old 
Scandinavian  immigration  came  largely  to  settle  on  farms,* 
where  a  family  was  a  help»  while  the  new  Scandinavian 
immigration,  like  the  new  immigration  from  Southern 
and  Eastern  Europe,  comes  chiefly  to  seek  industrial  em- 
ployment. A  single  person,  without  family  responsibilities, 
can  more  easily  hazard  the  uncertainties  of  emigration 
to  a  strange  land ;  a  married  wage-earner  will  as  a  rule  leave 
his  family  behind,  until  he  feds  certain  of  his  ability  to 
provide  for  them  in  the  new  country. 

That  Scandinavian  immigration  to  the  United  States 
was  in  no  way  affected  by  immigration  from  Southern  and 
Eastern  Europe  is  evidenced  by  the  change  in  the  direction 

«  Coroputed  from  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  Principal  and  other  Foreign 
Countries  (British),  No,  XVL,  p.  8;  No.  XXXV..  pp,  8,  10. 

■At  the  census  of  1900,  49.8  per  cent  of  all  Norwegians,  42.3  per 
cent  of  all  Danes,  and  30.2  per  cent  of  all  Swedes  in  the  United  States 
were  reported  as  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  It  is  probabk  that 
some  of  those  who  were  described  by  the  enumerators  in  agricultural 
districts  as  laborers  were  agnail tural  laborers.  Both  groups  com- 
bined numbered  59.3  per  cent  of  all  Norwegians,  52.3  per  cent  of  all 
Danes»and  43  percent  of  all  Swedes. — Reports  of  the  Immigration  Com- 
missiont  vol.  28,  Table  ia.  pp.  216  et  seq. 
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of  the  former;  whereas  prior  to  1890  the  greater  part  of 
Scandinavian  immigration  was  directed  to  the  agricultural 
States  of  the  Central  West  and  the  Northwest,  since  1890 

I  the  majority  of  the  Scandinavian  immigrants  follow  the 
ctirrent  of  immigration  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe. 
The  figures  are  presented  in  Table  56.  The  increase  of  the 
number  of  foreign- bom  from  Scandinavian  coim tries  and 
from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  in  1880-19 10  represents 
the  net  residts  of  immigration  from  those  countries,  as 
reduced  by  emigration  and  death.  In  Diagram  XV  a 
graphic  representation  of  the  same  figures  is  furnished, 
each  number  being  expressed  in  the  area  of  the  correspond- 
ing semicircle  or  quadrant.  The  black  quadrants  rep- 
resent Scandinavians,  the  shaded  semicircles  and  quadrants 
natives  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe.  The  left  side 
represents  the  eleven  Western  States  indicated  on  the  map, 
the  right  side,  all  other  States  and  Territories. 

TABLE  56. 

INCREASE  OF  FOREIGN-BORN  FROM  THE  SCANDINAVIAN  COUNTRIES  AND 

FROM  EASTERN  AND  SOUTnERN  EUROPE,  I880-I9IO,  BV 

GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS  (THOUSANDS),* 


Scandinaviana 

Natives  of  Southern  and 
Eastern  Europe 

1           P^od 

Eleven 

Weatern 

States 

AUotlier 
States  and 
Tcrritones 

Tfeatera 
States 

All  other 
States  and 
Territories 

I880-1890 

1890-1900 

1900-1910 

39 

89 

242 
92 
99 

45 
39 

18^ 

474 
976 

2850 

If  it  were  true  that  the  Scandinavians  stayed  away  from 
the  United  States  because  they  were  reluctant  to  compete 
with  immigrants  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe,  we 
should  expect  to  find  that  the  recent  Scandinavian  immi- 
grants, like  their  predecessors,  were  headed  for  the  West 
See  Appendix.  Table  XIV, 
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where  the  field  was  comparatively  clear,  and  avoided  those 
States  which  attracted  the  bulk  of  immigration  from 
Southern  and  Eastern  Europe.  Table  56  and  Diagram  XV 
furnish  dear  proof  to  the  contrary.  From  1880  to  1890  the 
net  accessions  to  the  Scandinax-ian  population  were  about 
evenly  divided  between  the  western  agricultural  States, 
where  immigration  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe 
was  insignificant,  and  the  rest  of  the  United  States,  where 
the  Scandinavians  were  outnumbered  by  the  races  of  South- 
ern and  Eastern  Europe.  (See  the  circle  on  the  left;  com- 
pare the  two  black  quadrants  with  each  other  and  with 
the  shaded  quadrant  and  semicircle  on  each  side.)  At  the 
end  of  the  next  ten  years,  the  Western  States,  where  the 
accretions  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  had  declined, 
held  only  one  third  of  the  net  gains  of  the  Scandinavian 
population,  while  two  thirds  were  distributed  over  other 
States,  where  they  had  to  face  ten  times  as  many  new 
competitors  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe.  (See 
the  circle  lq  the  middle;  repeat  the  same  comparisons,  as 
above.)  Again  during  the  past  decade  most  of  the  new 
Scandinavian  population  sought  employment  in  these 
States,  where  they  were  overwhelmed  by  the  enormous 
tide  of  immigration  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe, 
and  only  a  minority  settled  in  the  West,  where  there  were 
comparatively  few  newcomers  from  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europe.  (See  the  circle  on  the  right;  repeat  the  same 
comparisons  as  above.) 

It  is  evident  that  the  Scandinavian  immigrant  did  not 
seek  to  avoid  the  competition  of  the  Italian  and  the  Slav. 
Nor  did  the  average  Scandinavian  immigrant  at  any  time 
display  such  superior  skill  as  would  place  him  above  the 
competition  of  the  immigrant  from  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europe.  Most  of  the  Scandinavian  immigrants,  like  the 
Slavs  and  the  Italians,  come  from  rural   districts.*     The 

•  According  to  Swedish  official  glatistics,  the  ratio  of  emigrants  from 
fural  districts  to  the  tola.1  emigration  vvaj>  76  per  cent  in  i89t-t9CX) 
and  77  per  cent  in  1901-1908,     (Computed  from  GusUv  Sundbaf;^*© 
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distribution  of  Scandinavian  immigrants  by  occupation  has 
undergone  no  material  change  since  1881,  as  witnessed  by 
the  following  table: 

TABLE  57. 

DlsritlBimOK   OP  SCAKDtKAVtAN    IMMIGRANT    BIOEAOWINNERS   BY    MMS 
GUSSBS  OF  OCCUPATIONS  (THOUSANDS),  l88l-I9IO.» 


Occupations 

1881-1890 

l8pt-l90O 

1001-1910 

STrillcd  m?(rhani<^ .,,.,.,...,, 

46 

305 

5 

35 

202 
4 

91 

325 
13 

Agrictiltuial  workers,  laborers, 
and  servants**         

All  others  , . . 

Total.,.,,, ,, 

356 

241 

429 

While  there  were  twice  as  many  skilled  mechanics  among 
the  Scandinavian  immigrants  in  iQoi-igioasin  1881-1890, 
yet  the  bulk  of  them  have  always  been  laborers  or  farm 
workers  without  special  mechanical  skill.  The  number  of 
unskilled  laborers  in  1901-1910  was  greater  than  in  188 1- 
1890,  and  it  was  these  unskilled  Scandinavian  laborers 
that  sought  emplo>Tnent  in  competition  with  unskilled 
Slav  and  Italian  laborers.  If  the  increase  of  immigration 
from  the  Scandinavian  countries  was  not  fast  enough  to 
satisfy  the  preference  of  certain  social  theorists  for  the  races 
of  Northern  Europe,  the  explanation  of  this  comparatively 
slow  growth  must  be  sought  in  the  economic  conditions  of 
those  countries,  not  in  the  immigration  from  Southern  and 
Eastern  Europe  to  the  United  States. 

Ekonomisk'StaHstisk  Beskrifrting  djver  Stferigts  Olika  Landsdelar,  p.  20, 
Table  22.)  *  See  footnotes  to  Table  55, 

'  Prom  a  comparison  of  the  distribution  of  tlie  Scandinavian  immi- 
grants by  occupation  in  our  immigration  statistics  with  the  Swedish 
statistics  of  occupations  of  emigrants,  it  appears  that  the  distinction 
between  agricultural  workers,  labciners,  and  servants  in  our  official 
statistics  is  not  reliable.  (Compare  American  sources  dted  in  footnote 
{o  Table  55  and        Gustav  Sundbirg,  op.  cil,,  p.  20,  Table  22.) 
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D,     Norway 

The  merging  of  all  Scandinavians  into  one  racial  group  in 
United  States  statistics  has  obscured  the  fact  that  while 
the  total  immigration  from  Sweden  and  Denmark  (includ- 
ing dependents)  has  declined  since  1881-1890,  immigra- 
tion from  Norway  reached  its  maximtmi  during  the  decade 
1901-1910,  as  shown  in  the  table  next  below: 

TABLE  58. 

IMMIGRATION  FROM  NORWAY  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES.' 

Period  Number 

Up  to  1 8S0 ,      148.341 

188I-189O.. 176.586 

I89I-I900 95.014 

1901-1910 190.505 

Total... 610,446 

The  number  of  Norwegian  immigrants  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  in  1 901- 19 10  was  double  the  total  for  the  pre- 
ceding ten-year  period  and  8  per  cent  above  the  high  water- 
mark reached  in  1 881-1890.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that 
the  rate  of  increase  of  the  population  of  Norway  from  1875 
to  1900  was  23.1  per  cent,  t.  e.,  approximately  18  per  cent 
in  twenty  years,  so  that,  taking  the  emigration  of  1881- 
1890  as  a  standard,  it  will  be  found  that  emigration  from 
Norway  has  not  increased  as  fast  as  her  population. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  majority  of  the  Scandina- 
vian emigrants  came  from  agricultural  districts.  One  half 
of  the  Norwegians  who  came  to  the  United  States  before 
1900  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Since  the 
opportunity  eventually  to  secure  a  homestead  in  the  United 
States  is  gone,  the  Norwegian  agricultural  laborer  w^ho  is 
dissatisfied  with  his  condition  must  seek  employment  in 
industry.  And  here  the  development  of  tJie  Nor^vegian 
industry  offers  him  many  an  opportunity  at  home.  The 
recent  industrial  progress  of  Norway  can  be  gauged  by  the 

»  Reports  t^ the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  I,  Table  9,  pp.  66-96. 
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the  causes  of  that  improvement,  the  most  important  one 
is  the  rapid  spread  of  co-operation  in  all  branches  of  farming. 
The  first  co-operative  creamery  was  established  in  1882. 
According  to  a  special  census  taken  in  1906,  there  were 
1068  such  creameries  whose  membership  embraced  82,3 
per  cent  of  all  dair>'  farms.  The  co-operative  creameries 
controlled  93  per  cent  of  the  total  mUk  production  of  the 
country.  The  first  co-operative  association  of  exporters 
of  eggs  was  established  in  1890.     In  1906  there  were  790 

ich  associations  with  a  membership  of  over  50.000  farmers, 
who  owned  in  the  aggregate  over  1,900,000  hens.  There 
%vere  in  1905,  thirty-two  co-operative  slaughter  houses  with 
a  membership  of  63,000  farmers  who  owned  one  half  of  all 
the  swine  of  the  country.  ■  As  a  result,  the  export  of  agri- 
cultural products  from  Denmark  increased  sixfold  in  twenty 
years^  viz.,  from  an  annual  average  of  49,000,000  crowns* 
in  1881-1885  to  3 13, 006, 000  cro\\ms  in  1901-1905.^ 

The  progress  of  agriculture  has  turned  Denmark  into  a 
country  of  immigration.  Considerable  numbers  of  Polish 
i?eas:ints  come  during  every  agricultural  season  to  work  on 
the  farms  in  Denmark;  in  1907,  their  number  was  6251,* 
which  was  equal  to  three  fourths  of  the  average  annual 
emigration  of  the  period  1881 -1890. 

The  manufacturing  industries  of  the  cotmtry  have  also 
made  progress.  The  total  horsepower  used  in  maniif actures 
increased  156  per  cent  from  1897  to  1906.  The  number  of 
wage-earners  increased  15.4  per  cent,  while  the  population 
increased  only  3.5  per  cent  from  1901  to  1906,  i.  e..  about  1 1 
per  cent  in  nine  years.*     The  industrial  progress  of  Den- 

^  Danmarks  Siaiistik.     Landhrugets  Andelstfirk  somhed.      Udgivet  at 
Statens  Statistiske  Bureau,  1906,  pp.  8,  20,  24,  41,  43,  51,  67,  69, 
*  I  crown »  26.8  cents. 

>  Danemark,  Pricis  de  Statistique,  1^7,  pp.  14-15. 
^Statistique  de  Danemark,  Annuaire  SUitistique,  1908,  p.  129,  Table 

98. 

J  Danemark,  Precis  de  Slatistique,  1907,  p,  13.  British  Statistical 
Abstract  Jtn  the  PHruipal  and  other  Foreign  Countries,  No.  XXXV.,  pp. 
d,  10. 
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mark  encouraged  organization  among  wage-earners.  In 
1908,  60  per  cent  of  all  industrial  workers  in  Denmark 
were  organized.* 

The  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  Danish  people 
within  the  last  twenty-five  years  is  sufficient  to  accoiint  for 
the  decrease  of  emigration  from  that  country,  irrespective 
of  the  immigration  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  to 
the  United  States. 

K    Sweden 

The  emigration  movement  from  Sweden  for  the  past 
half*century  is  classified  by  country  of  destination  in  the 
following  table: 

TABLE  60. 

ANNUAL      AVERAGE      EMIGRATION      FROM      SWEDEN      BY      DESTINATION. 

(thousands),  i86i-igo8.* 


Period 

To  non-European 
countries 

To  European 
countries 

186X-187O 
I87I-1880 
1881-1890 
1891-1900 
1901^1908 

8.9 
lO.I 

32.4 

SI 

34 
4.9 

4.2 
34 

Emigration  from  Sweden,  after  reaching  its  highest  point 
in  1881-1890,  began  to  decline.  The  fact  to  be  noted  is 
that  this  declining  tendency  affected  alike  emigration 
over-sea  as  well  as  to  European  countries.  The  probable 
causes  of  the  decline  of  each  movement  must  be  examined 
separately, 

A  study  of  the  sources  of  Swedish  emigration  shows  that 
the  greater  part  of  it  came  from  rural  districts,  but  the 

*  Handworttrhuch  der  Staalswissenschaften,  voL  iv.,  p.  1210. 
'  Compiled  from  Gustav  Sundbftrg's  Ekonomisk'Slatistisk  Beskrifning 
dfwr  Sveriges  Olika  Landsdelar,  191  o,  p.  95,  Table  45, 
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general  decline  of  the  movement  did  not  affect  the  urban 
and  the  rural  districts  in  the  same  degree.  The  difference 
appears  from  the  following  figures: 

TABLE  6i. 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL  EMIGRATION  FROM  CITIBS  AND  RURAL  DISTRICTS  OF 
SWEDEN  (thousands),  I881-I907.' 


Period 

From  mrml 
districts 

Prom  cities 

Total 

1881-189O 
1891-19OO 
190I-I907 

304 
18.7 
21.3 

6.0 
64 

37.6 
24.7 
27.7 

We  find  that  the  decline  of  the  total  emigration  is  due  to 
the  decline  of  emigration  from  the  rural  districts.  A 
comparison  of  the  last  two  tables  further  shows  that  the 
decrease  of  the  average  rural  emigration  from  1 881-1890 
to  1901-1907  is  approximately  equal  to  the  decrease  of  the 
average  emigration  to  non-European  countries  during  the 
same  period.  If  it  is  remembered  that  30.2  per  cent  of 
the  Swedes  who  had  settled  in  the  United  States  in  the  past 
centiuy  were  engaged  in  agriculture  and  that  during  the 
last  twenty  years  the  direction  of  Scandinavian  immigration 
to  the  United  States  turned  from  the  West  to  the  East,  the 
reason  of  the  decline  of  emigration  from  the  rural  districts 
of  Sweden  will  be  apparent:  the  United  States  no  longer 
holds  out  to  the  Swedish  peasant  the  hope  of  becoming  a 
farmer.  The  Swedish  peasant  who  is  dissatisfied  with  his 
surroundings  must  look  for  industrial  emplojrment.  And 
he  finds  that  there  are  ample  opportunities  in  Sweden 
which  attract  immigrants  from  foreign  cotmtries. 

A  comparison  of  the  emigration  from  Sweden  to  other 
European  countries  with  the  immigration  to  Sweden  from 
those  countries  brings  out  the  fact  that  during  the  past 
decade  the  balance  for  the  first  time  turned  in  favor  of 
Sweden: 

« Sundb&rg, /^.  cil.,  p.  13,  Table  17  (computed). 
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TABLE  62. 

ANNUAL  AVERAGE  EUIGRATION  FROM  SWEDEN  TO  OTHER  EUROPEAN 
COUNTRIES  AND  IMMIGRATION  TO  SWEDEN  FROM  OTHER  EUROPEAN 
COUNTRIES   (thousands),  188I-I908.* 


Annnalawnse 

Emisration 

tmmigTAtioa 

Net  immiirrfttion  (  +) 
or  emigration  (— ) 

I881-1890 
1891-1900 
I90I-1908 

5-2 
34 

2.9 
3* 

4.1 

-2.3 
—  I.I 

+   .7 

I 


It  appears  from  Table  62  that  while  emigration  from 
Sweden  to  other  European  countries  has  been  decreasing 
from  decade  to  decade,  immigration  to  Sweden  from  those 
countries  has  been  on  the  increase.  The  net  result  of  these 
movements  during  the  last  period  was  a  slight  surplus  of 
immigration  over  emigration .  Evidently  economic  opportu- 
nities in  Sweden  must  have  sufficiently  improved  to  attract 
more  foreigners  while  fewer  Swedish  people  left  the  country. 

The  industrial  progress  of  Sweden  is  contemporaneous 
with  the  recent  development  of  hydraulic  and  hydro-dectric 
engineering,  which  has  harnessed  the  water  power  fumished 
in  abundance  by  her  mountains.  More  than  one  half  of 
her  motive  power  used  in  1907  was  derived  from  water 
power,  either  directly  or  in  the  form  of  electric  current 
generated  by  water  power.  The  increase  in  the  use  of 
water  power  since  1896  amounted  to  134  per  cent.*  As  an 
index  of  Sweden's  industrial  advance  since  the  time  when 
her  emigration  was  at  its  highest  level,  may  be  used  the 
production  of  iron  ore,  wliich  increased  from  an  annual 
average  of  900,000  tons  in  1881-1890  to  an  average  of  more 
than  3,500,000  in  190 1- 1905,  i.  e,,  nearly  fourfold.* 

*  Sundbarg,  he,  ciL,  pp.  95-96,  Tables  45-46. 

■  Out  of  a  total  of  607,000  horse-power  used  for  driving  machineiy  or 
lerating  dectric  power^  330,000  was  water  power. — Svtriges  Oj^ciella 
tisiik,     Fabriktr  och  Ilandtverk,  1907,  pp.  xxix.  and  118. 
lEli  F.   Heckscher,    Till  Bdysning  af  Jdrnvdgamas  Betydtlse  for 
Svenges  Ekonomiska  Uiveckling,  p.  91. 
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The  number  of  wage-earners  in  Swedish  factories  in- 
creased from  202,000  in  1896  to  303,000  in  1907,  i.  e„  at  the 
rate  of  50  per  cent  in  eleven  years. «  The  growth  of  Swedish 
industries  far  outran  the  increase  of  her  population.  The 
factories  offered  employment  to  an  average  of  9000  new 
hands  annually,  which  was  approximately  equal  to  the 
decrease  in  the  annual  average  emigration  from  1 881 -1890 
to  1901-1908. 

To  what  extent  the  wage-earners  of  Sweden  have  im- 
proved  the  opportunities  of  the  industrial  situation,  is 
shown  by  the  rapid  progress  of  organization  of  labor  and 
the  spread  of  collective  bargaining.  The  total  membership 
of  labor  organizations  increased  from  50,000  in  1900  to 
260^000  in  1908.  The  proportion  of  organized  workers  to 
the  total  number  of  industrial  wage-earners  was  estimated 
at  45  per  cent.*  A  highly  instructive  account  of  the 
progress  of  collective  bargaining  is  given  in  a  Swedish 
government  report,  from  which  the  following  is  condensed. 

About  one  half  of  the  total  number  of  wage-earners 
employed  in  establishments  which  had  adopted  the  system 
of  collective  bargaining.  In  the  coal  naines,  sugar  factories, 
and  potteries  collective  bargaining  was  practically  the 
general  rule.  In  trade  and  transportation  nearly  all  the 
employees  of  private  telephone  companies,  about  90  per 
cent  of  all  employees  of  electric  street  railways,  and  66  per 
cent  of  the  employees  on  private  steam  railways  were 
working  under  collective  trade  agreements.  In  the  build- 
ing trades  about  three  fourths  of  the  total  number  and  in 
the  factories  and  hand  trades  about  one  hal/  were  employed 
under  the  same  system.  The  principal  industries  where 
collective  bargaining  has  been  adopted  and  the  percentage 
of  the  total  number  of  wage-earners  affected  in  each  _of 
them  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

*  Svenges  Ofidella  StatUUk.  Fabriker  och  Handtverk,  1907,  p,  xxv^ 
There  are  no  coraparabie  figures  prior  to  1896. 

^  HattdwdrUrbuch  der  Staatsmssenschafien,  vol.  iv,  p.  12 11. 

^  KoUektivaffal  Ang&enda  Arhets-ock — LonefdrhaiUnden  i  Sverig€  (Si 
holm,  1910),  pp»  246-249. 
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TABLE  63, 

PER  CENT  OF    WAGE-EARNERS  EllFLOYBD  tXKDER  TBB  SVSTEM    OF   COL- 
LECTIVE  BARGAINING  IN  THE   PRINCIPAL  INDUSTRIES  OF  SWEDEN. 

Printing 93 

Fertilizers 82 

Rubber 8a 

Matches* 79 

Tobacco  manufactures 75 

Collieries 71 

Machinery 68 

Jewelry 63 

Cabinet  maldng , , 47 

Glass , 47 

Iron  and  steel 44 

Leather , 43 

Textiles...  35 

In  all  of  these  industnc^  [sciys  the  ofiRcia!  report]  it  is  chiefly  the 
large-scale  establishments  that  have  adopted  collective  bargaining, 
whereas  those  establishments,  where  it  is  absent,  generally  belong  to  the 
small-scale  industry.  Whenever  a  trust  or  a  combine  is  organized  in  an 
industr>%  collective  labor  agreements  generally  comprise  a  greater 
number  of  factories  within,  than  without  the  combination. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  these  trade  agreements  is  the 
provision  for  compensation  in  cases  of  work  accidents  which 
are  not  within  the  law  of  1901 .  Provisions  of  this  character 
are  found  in  15 13  agreements  affecting  67  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  wage-earners  coming  under  the  operation 
of  this  system. 

It  will  not  be  disputed  that  the  Slav  and  Italian  immi- 
grants to  the  United  States  are  not  responsible  for  the  utili- 
zation of  the  water  power  supply  of  the  Scandinavian 
mountain  range,  with  the  resulting  industrial  upheaval 
which  created  a  lively  demand  for  labor  in  Sweden.  That 
nevertheless  the  immigration  of  unskilled  laborers  from 
Sweden  to  the  United  States  continues  and  grows,  is  the 
best  evidence  that  many  of  them  consider  the  opporttmities 
in  the  United  States  superior  to  those  which  are  open  to 
them  at  home. 

G»     The  United  Kingdom 
Emigrants  from  the  British  Isles  enjoy  a  great  advantage 
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over  those  of  all  other  nations  in  that  the  main  fields  of 
modem  immigration  are  controlled  by  Enghsh -speaking 
peoples.  An  Englishman  or  an  Irishman  is  equally  at 
home  in  the  United  States,  in  Canada,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  South  Africa.  The  recent  development  of 
those  coimtries  has  naturally  attracted  a  part  of  the  emigra- 
tion from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Furthermore,  the 
policy  of  restriction  adopted  in  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  South  Africa  has  conferred  a  special  privilege  upon 
immigrants  of  British  nationality. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  governments  of  Canada  and 
Australia  are  making  systematic  efforts  to  induce  immigra- 
tion from  the  mother  country*. '  Contract  laborers  may  be 
freely  imported  into  Canada,  as  well  as  into  Australia. 
Salaried  agents  of  the  Dominion  government  are  stationed 
in  the  large  cities  of  Great  Britain  to  promote  emigration 
to  Canada.  A  bonus  of  £i  is  paid  to  the  booking  agent  on 
each  ticket  to  Canada  sold  to  a  British  subject  who  is 
engaged  in  the  occupation  of  farmer,  farm  laborer,  gar- 
dener, stableman,  carter,  railway  surface  man,  navvy,  or 
miner,  and  who  signifies  his  intention  to  follow  farming  or 
railway  construction  work  in  Canada/  Not  content  with 
the  work  of  regular  immigration  agents,  Canada  has  been 
sending  agricultural  delegates  to  Great  Britain.  The 
Salvation  Army  is  also  utihzed  as  an  agency  to  promote 
emigration  to  Canada,  and  grants  of  money  are  made  to  the 
Army  for  that  purpose.  Canada  annually  receives  a  consid« 
erable  number  of  English  immigrants,  who  have  been  sent  by 
private  or  state  aid  from  the  mother  country.  ^  Canada  also 
encourages  the  immigration  of  poor  and  homeless  British 
children  to  her  borders.  This  immigration  is  chiefly  recruit- 
ed from  the  orphan  or  industrial  homes  of  the  British  Isles,* 


»  Reports  of  the  Immigraiion  Commission,  vol.  2,  pp.  607-631. 
■  Ibid.,  pp.  607-^08. 

» In  1907.  12,336  persons  were  sent  to  Canada  by  London  charitable 
societies  alone, 

*  It  is  offidally  estimated  that  during  the  last  50  years  nearly  60.000 
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The  Australian  govemment  furnishes  land  to  settlers  at 
a  nominal  price  payable  in  small  installments.  Moreover, 
in  all  the  states  except  Tasmania,  allowances  are  made  to 
settlers  for  impro\dng  their  holdings.  By  way  of  further 
inducements,  the  states  pay  the  passage,  wholly  or  in  part, 
of  immigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom  whose  purpose  it 
is  to  settle  on  the  land  or  to  engage  in  farming  or  other  work 
of  a  similar  nature.  Assistance  is  also  ofTered  to  domestic 
servants  and  other  persons  who  can  satisfy  the  Australian 
agent  in  London  that  they  would  make  desirable  settlers  in 
Australia.  The  policy  of  assisting  immigration  has  been 
pursued  by  the  several  states  of  Australia  for  a  greater 
part  of  the  time  since  their  settlement.  According  to 
official  information  653,698  state-aided  immigrants  have 
been  admitted  to  the  Australian  states. ' 

That  all  these  efforts  should  have  diverted  from  the 
United  States  a  part  of  the  British  emigration  was  inevi- 
^table,  irrespective  of  any  causes  originating  in  the  United 
>tates.  As  show^n  in  a  preceding  chapter,  the  rise  of  land 
values  in  the  United  States  and  the  agricultural  opportuni- 
ties of  the  Canadian  Northwest  have,  during  the  past 
decade ^  resulted  in  an  emigration  of  American  farmers  to 
Canada.  Withal,  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  move- 
jnent  to  the  United  States  has  been  affected  less  than  is 
generally  imagined. 

Compared  with  the  annual  average  for  the  period  1880- 
1889,  emigration  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  the 
United  States  has  considerably  declined.  But  as  appears 
from  Table  64  the  decade  1 880-1 889  cannot  be  taken  as  a 
standard  for  comparison.  The  only  period  approaching  it 
was  the  decade  1 850-1 859,  when  over  a  million  people 
emigrated  from  Ireland.'  Eliminating  the  two  exceptional 


juvenile  immigrants  have  been  transported  from  the  British  Isles  to 
Canada.  From  1 901  to  1909,  inclusive,  19,034  of  this  class  were  sent 
to  Canada. 

'Ibid.,  pp.  631-635- 

*  Census  of  Jrelattd,  igot,  p.  168,  Table  41 
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decades,  we  find  that  during  the  twenty-year  period  1890- 
1909,  2425,000  immigrants  came  from  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  to  the  United  States  as  against  2,254,000  in  1860- 
1879.* 

TABLE  64. 

number  of  emigrants  from  the  united  kingdom,  by  destination 
(thousands),  1840-1909. 


Destlnfttion 

Period 

United  States 

North 
American 
Colonies 

Australia. 
New  2^ealand, 

and 
South  Africa 

Other 
countries 

TotAl 

1840-1849 
I 850- I 859 
1860-1869 
1870-1879 
1880-1889 
I890-I899 
1900-1909 

912 
I  631 
I  179 
1074 
I  728 
I  196 
I  230 

428 
259 

184 
300 
191 
706 

127 

499 
286 
296 

477 

27 

52 

60 

100 

164 

300 

M95 
1    2440 

I  670 

1554 

1792 
2612 

The  number  of  English  and  Irish  immigrants  since  1 890 
who  found  the  conditions  in  the  United  States  attractive 
was  8500  in  excess  of  the  annual  average  for  the  period 
1860-1879  preceding  the  "new  immigration." 

To  be  sure,  the  figures  of  gross  immigration  alone  are  not 
conclusive,  as  they  conceal  many  unsuccessful  ventures 
ending  in  a  return  movement  to  the  home  country.  In 
Table  65  are  therefore  presented  the  figures  of  net  emigra- 
tion from  the  British  Isles  by  countries  of  destination  since 
1895,  when  immigration  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe 
to  the  United  States  for  the  first  time  outran  the  "old 
immigration." 

'  The  Civil  War  reduced  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the 
United  States  only  in  1861  and  1863.  During  the  next  three  years  the 
number  of  emigrants  bound  for  the  United  States  rose  to  a  higher  level 
than  that  of  1 855-1 860  or  1 874-1879.    See  Appendix,  Table  XV. 

.*  See  Appendix,  Table  XV, 
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^V                                            TABLE  65. 

^^^   NET  EMIGRATION  OF  BRITISH  SUBJECTS  FROM  THE   UNITED  KtNOnOM 

^^^               BY  COUNTKIES  OF  DBSTtNATlOK  (THOUSANDS) ,  I895-1 909. 

Year 

Destination 

Bntiih  PoRseasions 

Foreign  Countries 

3 

3C  ** 

ended 

1 

■OtJ 

ja  - 

fi 

G 

0 

March  3 1 

^1 

^1 

m 

! 

ll 

id 

6 

H                                 1 

■ 

ll 

c 

n 

ll 

1' 

5*^ 

•a 

So 

•a 
p 

56 

I 

S                1 

1895 

6 

, 

12 

I 

20 

56 

76                               j 

1896 

6 

I 

10 

2 

19 

40 

I 

41 

60 

^■1897 

6 

4 

6 

3 

19 

31 

I 

32 

51 

^Vl898 

8 

4 

6 

2 

20 

29 

29 

49 

1899 

8 

4 

-6 

I 

7 

39 

39 

46 

1900 

8 

6 

7 

a 

23 

48 

48 

71 

1901 

7 

6 

9 

3 

25 

46 

I 

47 

72 

1902 

15 

4 

28 

3 

50 

52 

52 

102 

1903 

46 

4 

28 

3 

81 

65 

I 

66 

147 

I9<H 

51 

5 

—  I 

4 

59 

67 

I 

68 

127 

1905 

63 

7 

3 

4 

77 

61 

I 

62 

>39 

1906 

91 

10 

-3 

7 

105 

86 

4 

90 

195 

1907 

117 

H 

-5 

5 

13» 

1CX> 

4 

104 

235 

1908 

42 

21 

-5 

1 

59 

31 

I 

32 

91 

1909 

52 

25 

3 

2 

82 

56 

2 

58 

140 

As  appears  from  Diagram  XVI,  where  the  same  figures 

are  shown  ^aphically,  the  curves  representing  net  emigra- 

tion to  the  United  States  and  to  British  possessions  exhibit 

a  tendency  to  rise  and  fall  together.     From  1898  to  1907 

the  net  imniigration  to  the  United  States  was  steadily  rising 

with  slight  deviations  in  the  years  ended  March  31,  1901, 

and  1905,  i,  c„  in  the  two  presidential  years.     Since  the 

latter  year,  the  immigration  countries  of  the  British  Empire 

■     have  drawn  and  held  more  immigrants  than  the  United 

1           *  Computed  from  StalisticiU  Abstract  of  the  VniUd  Kingdom,  No. 

I      57*  pp.  363-364.  Tables  117,  1 18,  119. 

I          *  Includes  22.719  passengers  from  1895  (0  1907  wbose  tui^fl|B|||b 

I     not  specified.                                                                   .i^^^^^H^^^^^^.^ 
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States,  but  the  net  immigration  to  the  United  States  also 
increased.  The  drop  in  1908  affected  the  net  immigration 
to  Canada  as  much  as  that  to  the  United  States.  In  1909 
the  net  immigration  to  the  United  States  exhibited  a  greater 
increase,  both  absolute  and  relative,  than  the  net  immigra- 

DlAGRAM  XVI. 


XVI.    Net  emigratioii  from  the  United  Kiagdoni  by  destination,  1895-1909. 

tion  to  all  BritivSh  possessions.  Obviously,  conditions  in 
the  United  States^  notwithstanding  immigration  from 
Southern  and  Eastern  Europe,  compared  favorably  with 
those  in  other  immigration  countries. 

Another  factor  determining  the  volume  of  emigration, 
that  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  is  the  improvement  of  living 
conditions  in  Great  Britain,     In  the  first  place,  there  has 
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been  a  decrease  in  the  cost  of  living.  Measuring  the  cost 
of  living  by  wholesale  prices  and  taking  the  Board  of  Trade 
index  number  for  1900  as  100,  official  estimates  put  the  cost 
of  living  in  1878-1887  at  119.5  ^^^^  in  1898-1907  at  97,8. 
At  the  same  time  the  rates  of  wages  have  increased.*  An 
estimate  of  the  course  of 'average  real  wages  in  the  second 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  reproduced  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

TABLE  66, 

AVERAGE  REAL  WAGES  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN,  1850-1900.* 

Year  Per  Cent 

1850  50 

1860  55 

1870  60 

1880  70 

1890  84 

1895  93 

19CX)  100 

During  the  decade  1850-1859,  when  immigration  from 
the  British  Isles  to  the  United  States  reached  its  maximum, 
relative  to  population,  and  the  decade  1880- 1889,  when  it 
reached  its  numerical  maximum,  the  real  wages  averaged 
from  50  to  55  per  cent  and  from  70  to  84  per  cent,  respec- 
tively, of  the  wages  of  1900.  The  improvement  is  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  emigration  from 
the  United  Kingdom. 

II,     Ireland 

Emigration  from  Ireland  to  all  countries  reached  its 
maximum  during  the  decade  ended  March  31,  1861,  and 
has  since  declined.  The  tide  rose  again  during  the  '8o's, 
in  the  turbulent  years  of  the  Irish  Land  League  agitation, 
and  once  more  during  the  past  decade,  but  not  as  high 
as  the  water-mark  reached  in  1852-1861,  The  figures  are 
given  in  Table  67  below, 

*  Beveridge,  loc.  cii.,  p.  9. 

*Ibid.,  quoting:  A,  L.  Bowley,  NaUonoi  Progress  in  W&dth  and 
Trade,  p.  33. 
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TABLE  67. 

ANKUAL    AVERAGE    EMTGRATION    FROM    IRELAND,    MAY    I,    l851» 
TO  MARCH  31,    igoS.* 

Years  ended  March  31  (Thoosandi) 

185^1861  115 

1B62-1871  77 

1872- I 88 I  63 

1882-1891  77 

1892-1901  43 

1902-1908  50 

There  are  no  accurate  statistics  showing  the  distribution 
of  Irish  emigrants  by  destination  previous  to  1876.  The 
subsequent  years  18  76- 1908  for  which  such  statistics  are 
available  may  be  divided  with  respect  to  the  racial  composi- 
tion of  the  immigration  to  the  United  States  into  two 
periods  of  nearly  equal  length;  previous  to  1891  the  races 
of  Northern  and  Western  Europe  furnished  the  bulk  of  the 
immigrants,  whereas  during  the  more  recent  period  the 
races  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  became  the  pre- 
dominamt  element  among  them.  The  figures  are  presented 
in  Table  67  on  page  216. 

Two  facts  are  worthy  of  note  in  the  following  compara- 
tive table:  first,  that  the  decline  of  emigration  from  Ireland 
has  affected  the  movement  to  other  countries,  as  well  as  to 
the  United  States,  and  second,  that  the  proportion  of  Irish 
emigrants  destined  to  the  United  States  during  the  period 
of  the  great  influx  of  immigrants  from  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europe  was  higher  than  in  1876-1890,  when  immigration 
from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  was  negligible. 

That  the  "new  immigration"  to  the  United  States  was 
not  the  cause  of  the  dccHnc  of  Irish  emigration  is  clear  from 
the  fact  that  the  decline  had  set  in  as  early  as  1861-1870, 
at  least  twenty  years  before  the  immigrants  from  Southern 
and  Eastern  Europe  became  sufficiently  numerous  to  attract 

*  The  enumeration  of  emigrants  from  Irish  ports  did  not  commence 
until  May  i,  1851. 

Census  &f  Ireland,  igoi.  Part  11.,  p.  168.  Table  41.  Statistical 
Abstract  of  the  United  Kingdom,  No.  56*  p.  365. 
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notice.  The  conclusion  suggested  by  the  statistics  of  Irish 
emigration  is  that  there  must  have  been  forces  at  work  to 
reduce  the  number  of  Irish  seeking  a  better  home  than  their 
native  country. 

TABLE  68. 

ABJNUAL   AVERAGE    EMIGRATION   FROM    IRELAND,    BY   DESTINATION, 
1876-1908.  « 


To  the  United  States 

To  other  coantHei 

Period 

Total 
(thousands) 

Per  cent  of  total 

(thousands) 

1876-1890* 
1891-1908* 

69 
46 

5? 

38 

11 

■1 

The  change  in  the  economic  condition  of  the  Irish  people 
since  the  '8o*s  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following  words  of 
Mr.  Dillon: 

The  wretched  land  system  was  responsible  for  most  of  the  misery 
which  the  poor  suffered.  Successive  land  purchases  are  gradually 
restoring  the  worse  than  homeless  tenants  to  the  land,  and  each  family 
so  restored  becomes  decently  prosperous,  because  for  the  first  time  there 
IS  offered  a  chance  to  make  a  living,  .  ,  .  The  helpless,  hopeless 
tenants  and  the  evicted  families  are  being  made  independent.  .  . 
The  thousands  who  have  been  put  in  the  way  of  making  decent  farms 
and  homes  have  become  hopeful  and  self-reliant  instead  of  despairing. 
.  .  *  Those  families  who  were  struggling  against  starvation  on  the 
rocky  hillsides  arc  now  cultivating  fertile  fields. « 

That  this  is  not  mere  rhetoric  a  few  figures  will  show. 

*  Computed  from  the  following  sources:  Census  of  Ireland,  i88l^ 
Part  IL,  p.  74;  1891,  Part  IL,  p.  74;  1901,  Part  II.,  p.  74;  1901,  Part  II.. 
Table  41,  p-  168;  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  Kingdom,  No.  48,  p. 
^55;  No.  56»  p.  365;  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  1,  Table 

9.  PP-  76-93. 

*  Calendar  years. 

^  Total  emigration  from  Ireland  for  jj}r^  years,  from  January  1,  18911 
to  March  31,  1908;  immigratiun  to  the  Unil*?d  States  for  17  years  from 
January  i,  1891.  to  December 31*  1908. 

♦Hugh  Sutherland:    Ireland  Yesterday  and  To-day  (1909),  p.  108. 
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Under  the  operation  of  the  several  purchase  acts  passed 
since  1885,  more  than  214,000  tenants  have  been  enabled 
to  buy  their  land  with  the  assistance  of  the  government.* 
This  number  is  equal  to  one  third  of  all  families  enumerated 
in  rural  areas  at  the  census  of  1901.*  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  Wyndhara  Act  of  1903,  the  government  is  authorized 
to  expend  $800,000,000  in  loans  to  tenants  at  3}^  P^^^  cent 
for  the  purchase  of  land^  which  is  to  be  paid  for  in  68}^ 
years.-*  Furthermore,  the  rent  of  the  tenants  has  been 
substantially  reduced  by  law,  to  which  must  be  added  the 
creation  of  a  le^al  interest  of  a  marketable  character, 
together  with  a  chance  of  further  abatements  in  the  future.^ 

Other  legislation  has  been  enacted  for  the  benefit  of 
agricultural  laborers.  "County  authorities  are  able  to 
borrow  government  funds  foe  the  erection  of  decent  sani- 
tary dwellings,  which  rent  for  i  shilling  a  week.  Nearly 
50,000  of  these  neat  cottages  have  been  erected.'*^ 

Another  factor  which  has  materially  contributed  to  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  Irish  farmers  has  been 
the  co-operative  movement  which  dates  from  1889.  In 
1903  there  were  more  than  800  co-operative  societies  with 
an  aggregate  membership  of  80,000  farmers.*  Perhaps,  the 
most  important  among  these  societies  are  the  co-operative 
agricultural  banks,  wliich — in  the  language  of  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett—" perform  the  apparent  miracle  of  giving  sol- 
vency to  a  community  composed  almost  entirely  of  in- 
solvent individuals/'^  There  are  more  than  200  of  these 
banks  which  lend  money  to  fanners  at  5  or  6  per  cent  per 
annum  for  agricultural  improvements,' 

The  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  tenants  has 

*  Ibid,,  p.  114. 

»  The  Census  of  Irdand, — General  Report^  Table  49,  p.  173, 
i  Sutherland,  loc.  cU.,  p.  114. 

*C  F,  Bastable:  "Some  Features  of  the  Economic  Movement  in 
Ireland,  1880-1900,"  Economic  Journal*  1901,  Na  ».»  pp.  33,  39, 

*  Sutherland,  he.  cii.,  p.  183. 

*  Horace  Plunkett:  Ireland  in  the  New  Century,  p.  192. 

T  Ibid,,  p.  195.  '  Ihid.,  pp.  192,  197. 
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aflfected  the  labor  market;  there  has  been  a  substantial 
gain  in  the  real  wages  of  farm  laborers/ 

The  intprovement  of  the  living  conditions  of  the  Irish 
people  is  reflected  in  the  statistics  of  housing  accom- 
modations. The  census  of  Ireland  divides  all  houses  into 
four  classes:  "In  the  lowest  of  the  four  classes  are  com- 
prised houses  built  of  mud  or  perishable  material,  having 
only  one  room  and  window;  in  the  third  a  better  descrip- 
tion of  house,  varying  from  one  to  four  rooms  and  windows; 
in  the  second  what  might  be  considered  a  good  farmhouse, 
having  from  five  to  nine  rooms  and  windows;  and  in  the 
first  class  all  houses  of  a  better  description  than  the 
preceding."' 

TABLE  69. 

PAHILIES  OCCUPYING  EACH  CLASS  OF  INHABITED  HOUSES  IN  RURAL 
AREAS  OF  IRELAND,  1861-19OI.1 


Number  (thouB.aiids) 

Per  cent 

Census 

period 

Tola! 

X 

ir 

iir 

IV 

I 

11 

III 

IV 

' 

cUai 

cla«8 

class 

class 

class 

class 

class 

class 

I86I 

29 

291 

471 

90 

3-3 

33.0 

53.5 

10.2 

100 

lasi 

36 

309 

356 

39 

4-9 

417 

48. 1 

5.3 

100 

1891 

40 

33^ 

288 

20 

5.H 

48.9 

42.4 

2.9 

100 

1901 

41 

353 

230 

9 

6.4 

55.H 

3^A 

1.4 

100 

While  housing  conditions  in  Ireland  to-day  are  still 
far  from  ideal,  yet  they  show  evidence  of  very  real  improve- 
ment, compared  with  the  days  when  emigration  from 
Ireland  was  at  its  maximum.  The  number  of  one-room 
huts  with  one  window,  built  of  mud  or  other  material  of 
the  same  class,  decreased  since  1861  from  90,000  to  9,000. 
In  1861,  there  were  but  one  in  three  houses  that  might  be 
considered  good  farm  houses;  forty  years  later  about  the 
same  proportion  fell  below  that  definition. 

*  Bastabie,  loc.  cit.t  p.  38. 

'  Census  of  Ireland,  General  Report  for  igci,  p.  11. 

»  Computedfrom  the  C  mus  qf  Ireland,  General  Report,  Table  49, p.  173. 
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The  results  of  the  census  of  191 1  have  as  yet  not  been 
published.  In  Mr.  Dillon's  opinion,  "Ireland  has  made 
more  progress  in  the  last  ten  years  than  during  the  previous 
two  hundred  years. " «  Is  it  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
same  rate  of  emigration  from  Ireland  could  be  maintained 
to-day  as  half  a  century  ago? 

/.     Conclusion 

To  sum  up  the  preceding  review  of  economic  conditions 
in  the  countries  of  Northern  and  Western  Europe,  it  is 
not  because  the  "new  immigration**  has  had  an  unfavorable 
effect  upon  labor  conditions  in  the  United  States,  but 
because  those  countries  have  become  better. hom^Jor  their — 
citizens,  that  fewer  of  them  are  nowadays  coming  to  the 
United  States.  If  this  country  is  to  have  immigration, 
it  will  have  to  come  from  other  sources.  To  be  sure,  it 
may  be  argued  that  this  country  has  no  further  need  of 
immigration  in  general  and  can  therefore  dispense  with 
immigrants  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe.  Be  it  as 
it  may,  it  is  a  fallacy  to  assume  that  they  could  be  replaced 
by  potential  inmiigration  from  Northern  and  Western 
Europe. 

»  Sutherland,  loc.  cit.,  p.  108. 
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RACE  SUICIDE 

IT  caanot  be  seriously  disputed  that  the  great  immigration 
of  recent  years  has  come  in  response  to  a  demand  for 
labor  in  the  United  States.  Industrial  progress  and  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  the  wage-earners  and  farmers 
in  the  countries  of  Northern  and  Western  Europe  rendered 
the  supply  of  immigrant  labor  from  those  sources  inadequate. 
Without  the  immigrants  from  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europe,  the  rapid  industrial  expansion  of  the  past  decade 
would  have  been  impossible.  But  it  seems  to  the  Immigra- 
tion Commission,  that  ** there  is  ground  for  argument  or 
speculation''  that  ''less  immigration  of  a  character  tending 
to  keep  down  wages  and  working  conditions  might  have  ' 
been  attended  by  a  larger  natural  increase  among  the  native- 
bom  portion  of  the  population/'' 

This  theory,  originated  by  Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker,  until 
lately  held  unchallenged  the  field  of  economic  and  sociologi- 
cal discussion.  General  Walker  believed  that  immigration 
had  caused  a  decline  in  the  birth-rate  of  the  native  American 
population: 

The  American  shrank  from  the  industrial  competition  thus  thrust 
upon  him.  He  was  unwilling  himself  to  engage  in  the  lowest  kind  of 
day-labor  witli  these  new  elements  of  the  population;  he  was  even  more 
unwilling  to  bring  sons  and  daughters  into  the  world  to  enter  into  that  • 
corapctition.  Foreign  immigration  into  this  country  has  .  .  .amounted 
not  to  a  re-enforcement  of  our  population,  but  to  a  replacement  of 
native  by  foreign  stock.  ...  If  the  foreigners  had  not  come,  the  native 
element  would  long  have  fiQcc 


pU 


iurped. 


^ Reports  cf  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  I.  p.  494. 

*  Francis  A.  Walker;    Discussions  in  Economics  and  Statistics,  pp. 

422-4^5- 
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In  proof  of  his  theory,  General  Walker  maintained  that 
the  decline  of  the  birth-rate 


among  Americans  began  at  the  very  time  when  foreign  immigration 
first  assumed  considerable  proportions;  il  showed  itself  first  and  in 
the  highest  degree  in  those  regions,  in  those  States,  and  in  the  very 
coimties  into  which  the  foreigners  most  largely  enteroL  It  proce^iecl 
for  a  long  time  in  such  a  way  as  absolutely  to  offset  the  foreign  arrivals, 
so  that  in  1850,  in  spite  of  the  incoming  of  two  and  a  half  milhons  of 
foreigners  during  thirty  years,  our  population  differed  by  less  than  ten 
thousand  from  the  population  which  would  have  existed,  according  to 
the  previous  rate  of  increase,  without  re-enforcement  from  abroad. 
These  three  facts  .  .  .  constitute  a  statistical  demonstration  such  as 
is  rarely  attained  in  regard  to  the  operation  of  any  social  or  economic 
force.* 


General  Walker*s  statistical  demonstration  consisted  in  a 
comparison  of  the  census  figures  from  1820  to  1890  with  a 
calculation  made  by  Elkanah  Watson  in  18 15  on  the  basis 
of  the  increase  of  population  from  1790  to  18 10.  Th 
census  figures  for  1820-1850  closely  coincided  with  Watson* 
estimates.'  Yet,  whereas  prior  to  1820  immigration  was 
insignificant,  from  1820  to  1850,  2,500,000  foreigners  were 
added  to  the  population  of  the  United  States  without  in- 
creasing it  to  any  appreciable  degree.  The  inference  seemed 
to  be  incontrovertible  that  the  development  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  United  States  made  provision  for  a  fixed 
population  at  every  census,  so  that  the  two-and-a-half 
•  million  foreigners  merely  usurped  the  places  of  as  many 
unborn  Americans,  At  every  subsequent  census  Watson's 
calculations  proved  to  be  overestimated,  viz.:  in  i860  by 
over  300,000,  in  1870  by  3,770,000,  in  1880  by  more  than 

*  Walker,  loc.  ciL,  p.  441* 
'Ibid,,  pp.  120-122: 


Yew 

WaUon*a  cstim«tcs 

The  censuu 

Difference 

1820 
1830 
1840 
1850 

9.625.734 
12,833,645 
17,116,526 
23.185.368 

9.633.822 
12,866,020 

?  7.069,453 
23.191.876 

+  8,088 
+32.375 
-47.073 
-f  6.508 
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;  millions,  and  in  1890  by  over  fourteen  millions.  Chief 
among  the  social  and  economic  causes  of  this  shortage 
compared  with  Watson's  calculation  was,  according  to 
General  Walker,  "the  access  of  vast  hordes  of  foreign 
immigrants  bringing  with  them  a  standard  of  living  at 
which  our  own  people  revolted.  "*  The  revolt  assumed  the 
form  of  a  strike  of  American  parents  against  child-bearing. 

This  conclusion  illustrates  in  a  strildng  manner  the  effect 
of  a  preconceived  idea  upon  the  reasoning  ability  of  a 
scientific  writer.  Twenty  years  before  promulgating  his 
theory,  General  Walker  had  made  light  of  Watson  s  pre- 
dictions. Writing  in  1873  on  the  results  of  the  IX.  Census 
(1870),  he  dwelt  upon  the  social  change  wliich 

b^an  when  the  people  of  the  United  States  began  to  leave  agricul- 
tural for  manufacturing  pursuits;  to  turn  from  the  country  to  the  town; 
to  live  in  up-and-down  houses.  ...  A  close  observ^cr  must  discern  caus^ 
now  working  within  the  nation,  which  render  it  little  less  than  absurd 
longer  to  apply  the  former  rates  of  growth  to  the  computation  of  our 
population  at  1880,  1890,  or  1900.  ...  It  would  be  merely  an  attempt 
at  imposture  to  assume  that  numerical  datii  exist  for  determining, 
within  eight  or  ten  or  twelve  millions,  the  poptilation  of  the  country 
thirty  years  from  the  date  of  the  last  census.  As  long  as  one  simple 
force  was  operating  expansively  upon  a  homogeneous  people,  within  a 
territory  affording  fertile  lands  beyond  the  ability  of  the  existing  popula- 
tion to  occupy,  so  long  it  was  no  miracle  to  predict  with  accuracy  the 
results  of  the  census.  But  in  the  eddy  and  swirl  of  social  and  industrial 
currents  tlirough  which  the  nation  is  now  passing,  it  is  wholly  impossible 
to  estimate  the  rate  of  its  progress,* 

Still  General  Walker's  later  theory  stands  and  falls  with 
Watson's  predictions. 

A  reaction  against  that  theory  was  led  by  Prof.  Walter 
F.  Wilcox^  in  the  Supplementary  Analysis  of  the  Results  of 
the  XII,  Census.  Recently  in  a  paper  read  at  the  aji- 
nual  meeting  of  the  American  Statistical  Association  in 
St,  Louis  in  1910,^  Professor  Wilcox  proved  by  an  analysis 

*  Walker,  he.  ciL,  p.  426.  ■  Ibid.,  p.  43. 

3  •*  The  Change  in  the  Proportion  of  Children  in  the  United  States" 
etc.,  by  W.  F,  Wilcox:  Quarterly  Publicatuins  of  the  American  StaHsiical 
Association t  March,  1911. 
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of  population  statistics  "that  the  decrease  in  the  proportion 
of  children  began  in  the  United  States  as  early  as  i8io/*^ 
The  number  of  children  under  five  years  of  age  to  one 
hundred  women  of  the  child-bearing  age  decreased  in  1810- 
1830  by  9.9,  and  in  1880-- 1900  by  94.  Thus  the  twenty- 
year  period  of  the  recent  immigration  did  not  substantially 
differ  in  this  respect  from  the  time  when,  according  to  Gen- 
eral Walker  himself,  immigration  had  not  affected  the  birth- 
rate among  native  Americans. 

Moreover,  the  declining  birth-rate  is  a  world-wide  social 
phenomenon  of  the  present  day.  In  the  Australian  Com- 
monwealth, with  her  vast  continent  as  yet  unsettled  and 
practically  no  immigration,  as  well  as  in  New  Zealand, 
"the  decline  of  the  birth-rate  has  probably  been  as  rapid,  " 
says  Professor  Wilcox,  "as  among  native  American  stock."* 

The  greater  decline  of  the  native  birth-rate  in  those 
sections  and  counties  into  which  the  foreigners  most  largely 
enter,  goes  together  with  the  growth  of  the  urban  popu- 
lation. The  percentage  ratio  of  native  white  children  of 
native  parentage  under  five  years  of  age,  to  native  women  of 
child-bearing  age  averaged  in  1900  for  cities  with  25,000 
inhabitants  or  over — 29.6,  and  for  smaller  cities  and  rural 
territory^52.2.  The  latter  ratio,  of  cotirse,  is  subject 
to  great  variation,  the  limits  being  76.7  in  Louisiana  and 
2 9 . 1  in  M assachusetts.  ^    As  indicated  by  these  two  extremes 


» Walker,  loc.  cit,,  pp.  495-496. 

*  SnpplemeiUary  Analysis.  XIL  Census,  p.  410,  Carlton, /oc.  cU., 
P-347- 

**  So  alarming  has  this  phenomenon  of  the  falling  birth-rate  become 
in  the  Australian  coloaies»  that  in  New  South  Wales  a  special  govern- 
mental commission  has  voluminously  reported  upon  the  subject.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  has  been  a  decline  of  about  one  third  in  the  fruit- 
fulness  of  the  people  in  fifteen  years.  New  Zealand  even  complains  of 
the  lack  of  children  to  fill  her  schools." — '  *Race  Progress  and  Immigra- 
tion," by  William  Z.  Ripley,  Annals  of  the  American  Academy,  of  PoUtx- 
col  and  Social  Science,  vol.  xxxiv,,  pp.  132-133. 

i  Supplementary  A  nalysis,  XII.  Census,  Table  XXTI-,  p.  434. 
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the  variation  of  the  statistical  average  is  to  a  great  extent 
purely  arithmetical  being  due  to  the  heterogeneous  charac- 
ter of  the  settlements  combined  in  this  class;  00  the  one 
hand,  there  are  the  manufacturing  towns  of  Massachusetts, 
on  the  other,  the  purely  agricultural  settlements  of  Loui- 
siana. The  connection  between  the  agricultural  character 
of  the  population  of  this  class  of  settlements  and  the  ratio 
of  native-bom  children  to  native  women  of  child-bearing 
age  can  be  seen  from  Tabic  70  in  which  all  States  are 
divided  into  four  areas,  according  to  the  ratio  of  native- 
bom  children  under  five»  and  the  percentage  of  "farmers, 
planters,  and  overseers*'  to  the  total  number  of  bread- 
winners for  each  group  is  given  in  a  parallel  column. 
The  States  are  shown  on  the  map  on  page  227. 

TABLE  70, 


CENT  RATIO  OP  NATIVE  WHrTE  CHILDREN  UNDER  5  YEARS  OF  AGE, 
BORN  OF  NATIVE  MOTHERS,  TO  NATIVE  WHITE  FEMALES,  1 5  TO  44 
YEARS  OF  AGE,  IN  CITIES  OF  LESS  THAN  25.OOO  INHABITANTS  AND 
RURAL  TERRITORY,  AND  PER  CENT  RATIO  OF  NATIVE  WHITE  MALE 
FARMERS,  PLANTERS,  AND  OVERSEKRS  TO  THE  TOT.X  NUMBER  OF 
WHITE  MALE  BREADWINNERS,  I9OO,  BY  AREAS  COMPRISING  STATES 
AND  TERRITORIES  GROUPED  ACCORDING  TO  RATIO  OF  CHlLDReN» 
1900. 


Areas 

Children' 

Parsiert.  etc." 

I       Over  60  per  cent 
II       50  to  60  per  cent 

III  40  to  50  per  cent 

IV  Under  40  per  cent 

67.2 

54.2 
47.5 
35.3 

38.4 
26.4 
21.6 

13.3 

Continental  United  States 

52.2 

24.7 

The  preceding  table  clearly  shows  that  the  native  birth- 
rate declines  with  the  percentage  of  farmers  among  the 

»  Supplementary  Analysis,  XII.  Census,  Table  XXII,  p.  434. 

*  Occupations  at  the  XII.  Census,  Table  41,  pp.  220  etseq,  (computed), 
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native  population.  The  rearing  of  children  on  a  farm 
requires  less  of  the  mother's  time  and  attention  than  in  the 
city.  Moreover,  the  child  on  a  farm  begins  to  work  at  an 
earlier  age  than  in  the  city.  A  numerous  family  on  a  farm 
has  the  advantages  of  a  co-operative  group,  whereas  every 
addition  to  the  family  of  the  wage-earner,  or  of  the  salaried 
employee  with  a  fixed  income,  tends  to  lower  the  family's 
standard  of  living. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  decline  of  the  birth-rate  is  uni- 
versal among  those  classes  which  are  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
affected  by  immigrant  competition-  A  noted  Canadian 
physician  holds,  from  his  own  experience,  that  on  the 
American  continent  race  suicide  "is  most  prevalent  among 
the  highly  educated  classes,  *'  because  **  after  having  had  one 
or  at  the  most  two  children,  the  woman  objects  to  having  any 
more.  '*  •  Unfortunately  the  published  results  of  the  United 
States  censuses  contain  no  data  on  the  comparative  size 
of  families  classified  by  occupation  of  father.  Some 
statistical  information  on  this  subject  can  be  gained  from 
British  sources.  From  a  comparison  of  the  number  of 
births  to  one  hundred  fertile  couples  selected  from  the 
peerage  and  baronetcy  lists  for  each  decade  from  1 83 1  to 
1890,  it  appears  that  the  average  number  of  births  to  each 
family  has  gradually  declined  from  7.1  in  1 831-1840  to  3.1 
in  1881-1890.'  The  unequal  distribution  of  the  decline 
in  the  birth-rate  among  various  classes  of  the  population 
of  England  has  led  Prof.  Karl  Pearson  to  the  foUowins 
conclusions: 

The  mentally  better  stock  in  the  nation  is  not  teprodtictiig  itseH 
at  the  same  rate  as  of  old. .  .  .  For  the  last  tarty  years  the  intellectoBl 
dasseB  of  the  naticm,  enervated  by  wealth  or  by  love  d  pleasoie,  or 
fbflowing  an  eiroiaeoas  standaid  of  li£e,  have  ceased  to  giw  in  due 
prropkortion  the  men  wanted  to  carry  00  the  evcr-growiag  work  of  the 
Empire.* 

*  A.  Lapthom  Smith:  "Higher  EducatiaQ  of  Wocnen  and  Race 
Suiddc/*  Popuiar  Science  UanMy,  Uixth,  1903,  pp.  468, 470. 

•  Arthur  Newsholme:    Tht  DttUmimi  BirA-RO^  |x  31. 
>  IhH^  pp.  4^43- 
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It  is  clear  that  this  "volitional  limitation  of  the  family"' 
has  no  relation  to  the  variations  in  the  rate  of  wages. 

In  the  United  States,  as  observed  by  Dr.  Billings  nearly 
twenty  years  ago,  it  is  the  desire  of  "the  lower  middle 
classes'*  to  maintain  "social  position,"  along  with  "the 
great  increase  in  the  use  of  things  which  were  formerly 
considered  as  luxuries,  but  which  now  have  become  almost 
necessities'*  that  accounts  in  part  for  "the  deliberate  and 
voluntary  avoidance  or  prevention  of  child-bearing."' 
Still  the  "lower  middle  classes"  are  scarcely  affected  by 
immigration.  Their  standard  of  Viving  is  higher  than  that 
of  the  wage-earner.  Yet  it  is  precisely  this  higher  standard 
that  is  productive  of  a  "desire  to  have  fewer  children." 
All  speculation  to  the  effect  that  an  increase  in  the  rate  of 
wages  "might  have  been  attended"  in  the  past,  or  is  likely 
to  be  attended  in  the  future,  "by  a  larger  natural  increase 
among  the  native- bom  portion  of  the  population,"  has 
accordingly  no  foundation  of  fact. 

*  Newsholme,  loc,  cii.,  p.  33. 

*  Supplementary  Analysis,  XII.  Census,  p,  410* 


Per  cent  ratio  of  native  white  children  under  5  years  of  age»  horn  of 

native  mothers,  to  native  white  females  15  to  44  years  of  age  io 

citiefi  of  less  than  25,000  inhabitants  and  rural  territory,  1900. 


CHAPTER  X 

THE  STANDARD  OF  LIVING. 

A.    Introductory 

IN  so  far  as  immigration  is  an  economic  movement,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  immigrant's  standard  of  living  in  his 
home  country  must  have  been  below  the  American  standard. 
This  is  as  true  of  the  old  as  of  the  new  immigration.  Those 
immigrants  only  are  an  exception  to  this  rule  who  seek  to 
escape  from  political  or  religious  oppression.  Its  victims 
are  not  confined  to  the  poorer  classes,  but  include  people  of 
means  and  of  standing  in  the  community,  whose  standard 
of  living  is  often  superior  to  that  of  the  native  American 
mechanic.  Since  1 890,  however,  of  all  the  races  which  have 
come  to  this  country,  the  Jews,  the  Poles,  the  Lithuanians, 
the  Russians,  the  Finns,  and  the  Armenians,  have 
furnished  the  only  immigrants  of  this  class.  As  to  all 
others,  it  was  just  the  higher  standard  of  living  of  the 
American  wage-earner  that  induced  them,  like  most  races 
that  preceded  them,  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States.  If 
the  lower  standard  of  living  to  which  the  immigrant  has 
been  accustomed  at  home  tends  to  reduce  the  American 
standard  of  living,  then  these  effects  of  immigration  must 
have  manifested  themselves  in  the  days  of  the  Irish  and 
German  immigration  as  much  as  to-day.  At  most  there 
may  be  only  a  difference  of  degree.  That  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  recent  inmiigrant  employed  as  an  unskilled 
laborer  is  lower  than  that  of  the  native  American  mechanic 
or  of  the  older  immigrant  engaged  in  skilled  work,  is  no  new 
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discovery.  To  prove,  however,  that  the  new  immigrants 
have  introduced  a  lower  standard  of  living,  it  is  necessary 
to  show  that  the  standard  of  living  of  the  recent  immigrants 
employed  as  unskilled  laborers  is  lower  than  that  of  the 
Irish  and  German  immigrants  of  past  generations  who  were 
doing  the  same  grade  of  work,  or  of  the  native  American 
unskilled  workers  of  the  time  before  the  Irish  and  German 
immigration.  The  experts  of  the  Immigration  Commission, 
however,  have  simply  taken  for  granted  that  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  present-day  American  or  Americanized 
skilled  mechanic  is  identical  with  that  of  the  unskilled 
laborer  of  the  same  radal  stocks  in  the  days  before  the  new 
immigration.  This  assumption  is  not  borne  out  by  Ameri- 
can economic  history. 

The  housing  conditions  of  the  foreign-bom  population 
have  been  most  dwelt  upon  in  the  discussion  of  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  immigrant,  because  they  strike  the  eye  of 
the  outsider.  On  this  subject  there  are  ample  comparative 
data.  New  York  has  always  had  more  than  its  propor- 
tionate share  of  newly  arrived  immigrants;  its  housing 
problem,  as  affected  by  immigration,  therefore,  calls  for 
separate  treatment. 


B.     Congestion  in  New  York  City 

Overcrowding  was  recognized  as  a  serious  evil  in  New 
York  City  as  far  back  as  1834.  A  city  inspector  for  that 
year  attributed  the  high  rate  of  mortality  to  "the  crowded 
and  filthy  state'*  in  which  the  population  of  New  York 
lived. »  As  the  city  was  growing,  the  well-to-do  residents 
were  moving  northward  and  their  old  dwellings  were  let 
to  the  poor.  The  traditional  American  one-family  house 
was  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  a  population  of  inde- 
pendent artisans  and  small  shopkeepers,  many  of  whom 
were  home-owners.  With  the  growth  of  great  cities  and 
the  rise  of  land  values,  and  with  the  development  of  a 

*  Rfport  oj  the  Industrial  Commission,  vol,  xv.,  p.  452. 
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wage-earning  class,  the  one-family  house  became  the  cause 
of  congestion  in  its  worst  form.  The  rental  of  such  a  house 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  wage-earner.  Each  room  was 
let  out  to  a  separate  family.  Naturally,  such  improvised 
dwellings  lacked  the  most  necessary  accommodations.  The 
basement  of  the  one-fam.ily  house  of  the  old  type,  formerly 
used  as  a  dining-room  and  kitchen,  developed  into  a  separate 
cellar  apartment. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  *40*s  there  had  grown  up  in 
New  York  a  great  "cellar  population.'*  A  pen  picture  of 
the  condition  of  the  cellars  is  given  in  a  report  on  the  Sani- 
tary  Canditian  of  the  Laboring  Population,  which  was 
published  in  1845: 

The  most  offensive  of  all  places  of  residence  are  the  cellars.  It  is 
almost  impossible,  when  contemplating  the  drcumstances  and  condi- 
tions of  the  poor  beings  who  inhabit  these  holes,  to  maintain  the  proper 
degree  of  calmness  requisite  for  a  thorough  inspection  of  their  miseries 
and  sound  judgment  respecting  them.  You  must  descend  to  them; 
you  must  feel  the'lilast  of  foul  air,  as  it  meets  your  face  on  opening  the 
door;  you  must  grope  in  the  dark  or  hesitate  until  your  eye  becomes 
accustomed  to  the  gloomy  place,  to  enable  you  to  find  your  way  through 
the  entry  over  the  broken  floor,  the  boards  of  which  are  protected  from 
your  tread  by  a  half  inch  of  hard  dirt;  yoii  must  inhale  the  suffocating 
vapor  of  the  heated  rooms;  and  in  the  dark,  dim  recesses  endeavor  to 
find  the  inmates  by  the  sound  of  their  voices,  or  chance  to  see  their 
figures  moving  between  you  and  the  flickering  light  of  a  window,  coated 
with  dirt  and  festooned  with  cobwebs — or,  if  in  search  of  an  invalid, 
take  care  that  you  do  not  fall  full  length  upon  the  bed  witli  her,  by 
stumbling  against  the  rags  and  straw  dignified  by  that  name,  lying 
upon  the  floor,  under  the  window,  if  window  there  is.' 

The  occupants  of  these  tenements  were  "principalh* 
Irish  and  German*'  whose  habits  were  described  in  1837  as 
"more  or  less  filthy/*  An  account  of  one  of  these  houses, 
in  the  rear  of  No.  49  Elizabeth  Street,  is  given  in  an  ofiBcial 
report  of  a  dty  physician : 

The  front  building,  a  small  two-story  frame  house,  was  partly  occu- 
'  Report  oj  the  Industrial  Commission,  vol.  xv,,  p.  453. 
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pted  by  the  proprietor  or  lessee  of  the  building  as  a  liquor  store  and 
partly  sublet  to  several  Irish  families^  A  covered  alleyway  led  to  the 
rear  of  the  building.  This  was  a  double  frame  house  of  three  stories 
in  height.  It  stood  in  the  center  of  the  yard,  ranged  next  the  fence, 
where  a  number  of  pigsties  and  stables  had  surrounded  the  yard  on  three 
sides.  From  the  quantity  of  filth,  liquid  and  otherwise,  thus  caused, 
the  ground,  I  suppose,  had  been  rendered  almost  impassable,  and  to 
remedy  this,  the  yard  had  been  completely  boarded  over  so  that  the 
earth  could  nowhere  be  seen.  These  boards  were  partially  decayed ♦  and 
by  a  little  pressure,  even  in  dry  weather,  a  thick,  greenish,  fluid  could 
be  forced  up  through  the  crevices.' 

These  evils  were  not  confined,  however,  to  the  foreign- 
born  population.  The  h\ing  conditions  of  the  sewing 
women,  a  large  majority  of  whom  were  American-bom, 
were  thus  described  by  the  New  York  Tribune^  in  the  same 
year  1 845: 

These  women  generally  "keep  house" — that  is,  they  rent  a  single 
room,  or  perhaps  two  small  rooms,  in  the  upper  story  of  some  poor, 
ill' constructed,  unventilated  house  in  a  filthy  street,  constantly  kept  so 
by  the  absence  of  back  yards  and  the  neglect  of  the  street  inspector — 
where  a  sickening  and  deadly  miasma  pervades  the  atmosphere  and 
in  summer  renders  it  totally  unfit  to  be  inhaled  by  human  lungs  de- 
positing the  seeds  of  debility  and  disease  with  every  inspiration  In 
these  rooms  all  the  processes  of  cooking,  eating,  sleeping,  washing, 
worldiig,  and  living  are  indiscriminately  performed*' 

Bad  as  these  conditions  were,  they  were  not  the  worst. 
The  wages  of  Irish  laborers  in  Brooklyn  were  so  low  that 
they  could  not  afford  to  pay  any  rent  at  all,  so  "they  were 
allowed  to  build  miserable  shanties  on  ground  allotted  them 
by  the  contractors  on  the  plot  occupied  by  them  in  perform- 
ing the  work.'*' 

In  the  '6o*s  there  was  a  "shanty  population**  of  about 
20,000  on  the  upper  w^est  side  of  Manhattan  Island,  It 
was  composed  of  Germans  and  Irish.     They  were  largely 

*  Report  of  ths  Industrial  Commission,  voL  xv.,  pp.  45^-453* 

*  Helen  L.  Sumner:  Report  of  Woman  and  Child  Wage- Earners  in 
thf  United  States,  vol.  ix.,  p.  135. 

J  Documentary  History  of  American  Industrial  Society,  vol.  viii.,  pp.  225- 
^26;  quoting  from  New  York  Weekly  Tribune,  May  2,  1846,  p.  3,00!.  3. 
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day  laborers,  employed  by  contractors  in  grading,  paving, 
and  sewering  the  streets,  and  in  the  removal  of  rock,  or  in 
excavating  for  public  purposes.  In  a  tjrpical  shanty, 
according  to  an  inspector  of  the  council  of  hygiene,  "domi- 
ciliary and  personal  cleanliness  is  almost  impossible.  In 
one  room  are  found  the  family,  chairs,  usually  dirty  and 
broken,  cooking  utensils,  stove,  often  a  bed,  a  dog  or  cat, 
and  sometimes  more  or  less  poultry.  On  the  outside,  by 
the  door  in  many  cases,  are  pigs  and  goats  and  additional 
poultry.  There  is  no  sink  or  drainage,  and  the  slops  are 
thrown  upon  the  ground."* 

Gloomy  pictures  of  the  housing  conditions  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  *6o's  are  drawn  in  contemporary  reports  of 
medical  inspectors.  They  speak  in  general  terms  of  "the 
contracted  alleys;  the  underground,  murky,  and  pestilential 
cellars;  the  tenement  house,  with  its  htmdreds  of  occupants 
where  each  cooks,  eats,  and  sleeps  in  a  single  room  without 
light  or  ventilation,  siurounded  with  filth,  in  an  atmosphere 
foul,  fetid,  and  deadly."* 

The  Thirteenth  Ward  was  densely  crowded  with  working  classes, 
the  majority  of  whom  were  Irish;  Germans  ranked  next,  and  Am- 
ericans last.  .  .  .  The  ward  showed  a  high  rate  of  sickness  and 
mortality,  owing  to  the  over-crowded  and  ill-ventilated  dwellings  and 
to  the  ignorant  and  careless  habits  of  the  people  themselves.  .  .  . 
From  Fortieth  to  Fiftieth  Street  the  foreign  population  was  mainly 
Irish  or  of  Irish  descent,  packed  in  filthy  tenements  and  of  the  most 
unclean  and  degraded  personal  habits.  .  .  .  The  tenement  houses  in 
which  most  of  the  foreign  population  found  their  homes  were  certainly 
little  calculated  to  develop  high  social  and  moral  types,  and  indeed 
brought  to  bear  influences  working  directly  the  other  way.* 

The  following  description  of  the  tenements  in  Sheriff 
Street,  which  was  then  settled  by  Germans,  is  quoted  from 
contemporary  sources: 

The  attic  rooms  are  used  to  deposit  the  filthy  rags  and  bones  as  they 
are  taken  from  the  gutters  and  slaughterhouses.  The  yards  are  filled 
with  dirty  rags  hung  up  to  dry,  sending  forth  their  stench  to  all  the 

*  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission^  vol.  xv.,  p.  457. 

« Ibid.,  p.  454.  i  Ibid.,  p.  458. 
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neighborhood.  .  ,  .  The  tenants  are  all  Germans.  .  ,  ,  They  are 
exceedingly  filthy  in  person  and  their  bedclothes  are  as  dirty  as  the  floors 
they  walk  on.  Their  food  is  of  the  poorest  quality,  and  their  feet  and 
hands,  doubtless  their  whole  bodies  are  suffering  from  what  they  call 
rheumatism,  but  which  in  reality  is  a  prostrate  nervous  system,  the 
result  of  foul  air  and  inadequate  supply  of  nutritious  food.  ...  The 
yards  are  all  small  and  the  sinks  running  over  with  filth.  .  .  ♦  Not  one 
decent  sleeping  apartment  can  be  found  on  the  entire  premises  and  not 
one  stove  properly  arranged.  The  carbonic-acid  gas,  in  conjunction 
with  the  oilier  emanations  from  bones,  rags,  and  human  filth,  defies 
description.  The  rooms  are  6  by  lo  feet;  bedrooms  s  by  6  feet.  The 
inhabitants  lead  a  miserable  existence,  and  their  children  wilt  and  die 
in  their  infancy.* 

When  at  len^h  the  tenement  dwellers  crowded  the  old 
one-family  residences  to  the  utmost  limit  of  their  capacity^ 
the  ftirther  growth  of  population  led  to  the  utilization 
of  the  back  yards,  for  building  purposes.  A  special  type 
of  rear  tenement  came  into  existence.  The  terrible  con- 
ditions that  arose  from  lack  of  ventilation  and  sanitary 
conveniences  are  vividly  depicted  in  a  report  of  a  city 
inspector  concerning  a  square  of  front  and  rear  tenements 
which  were  occupied  mostly  by  Irish: 

lo  a  majority  of  rear  tenements  .  .  ,  the  apartments  arc  dirty,  dark, 
and  often  reeking  with  filth,  the  walls  wholly  innocent  of  whitewash,  and 
the  atmosphere  impregnated  with  the  dLsagreeable  odor  so  peculiar  to 
tenant  houses.  In  some  the  sun  never  shines»  and  the  apartments  are 
BO  dark  that  unless  seated  near  the  window  it  is  impossible  to  read 
ordinary  type;  and  yet  the  inspector  often  hears  the  hackneyed  expres- 
sion, •*  We  have  no  sickness,  thank  God, ' '  uttered  by  those  whose  sunken 
eyes,  pale  cheeks,  and  colorless  lips  speak  more  eloquently  than  words  of 
the  ani^mic  condition  inevitably  resulting  from  the  absence  of  pure,  fresh 
air,  and  the  general  light  of  the  sun.  .  .  .  The  tenants  seem  to  wholly 
disregard  personal  cleanliness,  if  not  the  very  first  principles  of  decency, 
their  general  appearance  and  actions  corresponding  witli  their  wretched 
abodes.  This  indifference  to  personal  and  domiciliary  cleanliness  is 
doubtless  acquired  from  a  long  familiarity  with  the  loathsome  surround- 
ings»  wholly  at  variance  with  all  moral  or  social  improv^nents,  as  well 
as  the  first  principles  of  hygienic  science.* 

The  fundamental  cause  of  congestion  with  all  its  attend- 

*  Report  of  tht  Industrial  Commission,  vol.  xv,,  p,  461.     *lbid,,  p.  4*^'^ 
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mfe  is  tb«  (act  that  wage-workers  must  live  within  an 
accirnibW  distance  from  their  places  of  work.  This  neces- 
siiv  puts  the  ovocrs  of  real  estate  in  the  factory  district 
ui  a  poisitioa  ot  advantage  over  the  tenants. 


■dvBDtage  of  the  situation  by  charging 
pckm  for  the  poorest  possible  accommodations, 
law  cl  hettlth  ftad  decency  in  erecting  big  bai^ 
by  the  poor. 

lor    the    council    of   hygiene  in    1864 
thft  landlords'  methods  with  regard  to  repairs  : 


ol  OMmey  which  the  law  does  not  enforce  to  make 
Hfttf  fwuftg  and  ready  to  fall  and  crash  with  the 
kag  off  Uveir  hinges,  which  open  and  shut  by 
id  put  out  of  or  in  the  way;  chimneys  as  apt  to 
iBiD  the  (Oocn  as  out  of  it:  stagnant,  seething,  over- 
kft  madmased  through  the  hot  months  of  summer, 
ifexlf  should  breed  from  them ;  hydrants  out  of  repair 
■od  entn*:  stairs  which  shake  and  quiver  with  every 
UMm:  and  aU  this  day  after  day,  month  after  month, 
*  tmi  ymx  out* 


the  housing  conditions  to  which  the  "old 
of  Teuton  and  Celtic  stock  submitted  for 
a  quarter  of  a  centxiry,  at  a  time  when  the 
of  Now  York  was  but  a  fraction  of  its  present 
^teik  aad  thoit^  was  still  an  abundance  of  unimproved  land 
ia  Mia  ^^W^  P^^  ^^  Manhattan  Island.  These  conditions 
art  a  thin^  of  tho  past.  The  t>*pical  tenement  house  in  the 
JiWilh  aifed  Italian  sections  of  New  York  to-day  is  a  decided 
it  upon  the  dwelling  of  the  Irish  and  the  Ger- 
in  the  same  socUoos  a  generation  or  two  ago.  '*  The 
, '  * .-  cl  1^^  coold  go  about  dr>'-shod,  at  least,  in  tene- 
jklda  and  courts  where  thirty-fi\'e  years  before  the 
aixuanitation  of  what  should  have  gone  off  in  sewers  ^id 
\fr$im  nMMla  accaas  idmost  impossible/* ' 
Ytke  oanisea  of  the  present  congestion  in  New  York  City 
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tave  been  the  subject  of  an  exhaustive  investigation  by 
Professor  Pratt,  of  the  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy* 
Although  believing  that  restriction  of  immigration  would 
have  "salutary  results  in  different  directions,"  he  found 
from  the  mass  of  statistical  evidence  collected  by  him,  that 
congestion  is  produced  by  industrial  factors  which  are  not 
related  to  immigration  and  over  which  the  immigrants 
have  no  control.  We  must  abstain,  for  want  of  space, 
from  quoting  his  statistics.  His  conclusions  are  reproduced 
in  condensed  form,  yet,  as  nearly  as  posable  verbatim,  in 
the  following  abstract »: 

"  New  York  City  is  the  great  mart  of, the  American  conti- 
nent- Every  company  or  corporation  of  any  size  or  import- 
ance has  offices,  usually  its  principal  offices,  in  New  York 
City.  The  New  York  market,  therefore,  is  an  exceedingly 
important  factor  in  the  concentration  of  manufacturers 
in  that  city.  The  fact  that  New  York  City  is  large  and 
commercially  great,  makes  it  a  desirable  place  in  which 
to  locate  a  manufacturing  enterprise.  A  very  large  and 
increasing  importance  should  be  attached  to  this  element 
as  a  factor  in  the  congestion  of  manufactures  in  New  York 
City.  During  the  last  half  century  New  York  has  been 
changing  from  a  purely  commerda!  city  to  a  manufacturing 
center  as  well.  The  value  of  manufactured  products  has 
increased  nearly  tenfold.  The  great  bulk  of  the  manufac* 
turing  in  greater  New  York  is  carried  on  in  Manhattan 
below  Fourteenth  Street,  on  that  small  but  immensely 
valuable  one-hundredth  of  the  city's  total  land  area.  Of 
the  whole  number  of  workers  engaged  in  manufactures  in 
Manhattan,  321488,  or  66,8  per  cent,  work  in  factories 
below  Fourteenth  Street,  while  only  160,368  or  33*2  per 
cent  work  in  the  much  larger  area  above  Fourteenth  Street. 
The  problem  of  congestion  of  population,  then,  seems  to  be 
closely  linked  ^ith  that  of  congestion  of  industries. 

''Population  must  Hve  within  an  accessible  distance  of  its 
place  of  work.  Hence,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point 
out  how  important  a  cause  of  congestion  of  population  the 
concentration  of  industry,  trade,  and  commerce  becomes. 

•  Edward  Ewing  Pratt:  Industrial  Causes  oj  Congestion  of  Population 
in  New  York  City.  pp.  14.  15,  17,  20,  21,  39,  42, 94, 97,  138,  145, 146, 155, 
166,  167,  182,  183,  185.  166,  187,  188,  204. 
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The  conditions  of  labor  exercise  a  preponderating  influence 
upon  the  lives  of  the  workers.  Long  hours  and  low  pay 
have  compelling  force  and  necessitate  the  residence  of  the 
overworked  and  underpaid  in  the  over-crowded  and  con- 
gested districts  of  New  York  City.  Even  the  efficient  work- 
man counts  the  carfare  to  distant  points  a  drain  on  his 
income,  and  locates  near  the  industrial  districts.  The 
conclusion  indicated  is  irresistible,  that  the  factory  and  the 
workshop  are  the  predominant  factor  in  the  lives  of  these 
workers,  and  that  the  factories  in  the  crowded  sections  of 
Manhattan  are  largely  responsible  for  the  problem  of 
congestion  of  population  which  confronts  the  city  in  these 
districts.  The  latter  being  limited  in  size^  buildings  must 
be  erected  which  will  house  many  families.  Some  students 
of  the  problem  have  discovered  the  fact  that  in  the  most 
congested  districts  there  are  to  be  found  the  largest  pro- 
portions of  aliens.  The  conclusion  is  then  drawn  that 
congestion  is  due  to  immigration.  The  best  that  can  be 
said  of  this  generalization  is  that  it  is  indeed  a  hasty  one. 
The  tendency  for  people  to  group  themselves  together  in  a 
strange  land  is  most  natural.  The  newly  arrived  immigrant 
seeks  his  friends  or  relatives,— if  he  has  none,  he  seeks  com- 
panionship where  he  can  understand  and  where  he  can  be 
understood.  From  this  little  nationality  group,  he  makes 
his  start  in  the  struggle  of  the  New  World.  These  steady 
accessions  of  newly  arrived  immigrants  no  doubt  augment 
the  crowded  districts,  but  they  are  scarcely  an  important 
cause.  Similar  tendencies  of  congregation  among  immi- 
grants are  found  in  sparsely  settled  Minnesota  and  in  the 
Dakotas,  but  we  do  not  find  congestion.  The  logical 
explanation  is,  that  there  are  other  and  perhaps  more 
fundamental  causes  at  work. 

**One  of  the  most  powerful  lodestones  of  the  city  is  the  city 
itself,  and  within  the  city,  the  center  is  the  magnet.  These 
advantages  of  the  city  and  the  center  of  the  city  are  not 
purely  pleasurable,  but  are  social  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word.  It  is  at  the  center  of  a  great  city  like  New  York 
that  educational  and  cultural  facilities  are  found  most 
highly  developed.  As  a  shrewd  employer  of  men  once  said. 
*A  man  can  get  more  for  nothing  in  New  York  City  than 
he  can  buy  with  his  whole  wage  in  a  small  town. '  He  can 
get  more  pleasiu*e,  more  excitement,  more  education,  than 
he  can  anywhere  else.  The  city  contributes  to  every  side 
of  a  man.  no  matter  how  varied  his  nature.     This  is  true. 
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in  general,  of  the  city;  it  is  pre-eminently  true  of  the  center 
of  the  city's  population,  where  congestion  has  occurred,  or 
is  likely  to  occur. 

**  Congestion  is  often  attributed  to  the  inordinate  desire 
of  certain  races  or  nationalities  to  con^egate.  The  Jews 
and  the  Italians  have  each  been  accused  of  causing  conges- 
tion. These  recent  arrivals  have  no  doubt  largely  inhabited 
congested  districts,  but  it  seems  unjust  and  unscientific 
to  assert  that  congestion  is  caused  by  these  groups  of  people. 
In  fact  the  entire  reasoning  underlying  this  theory  of 
congestion  is  based  on  a  priori  logic  and  is  open  to  serious 
objections .  The  returns  of  workers  employed  in  Lower 
Manhattan,  in  the  uptown  factories,  in  Brooklyn,  near 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  in  Williamsburg,  in  Queens  Borough,  near 
the  34th  Street  Ferry,  and  in  suburban  factories  located  on 
the  outskirts  of  Greater  New  York,  display  certain  uni- 
form tendencies  which  may  be  formulated  as  follows: 

*'A  working  population  tends  to  live  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  its  place  of  employment. 

"The  distribution  of  a  working  population  is  greatly 
influenced  by  such  industrial  factors  as  hours  of  work  and 
wages.  The  degree  of  distribution  may  be  termed*  residence- 
mobility. 

"The  residence-mobility  of  a  working  population  varies 
inversely  with  the  length  of  the  working  day  or  week. 
The  longer  the  working  day  the  in  tenser  the  congestion. 

"The  residence-mobility  of  a  working  population  varies 
directly  with  the  wages  or  labor.  The  workers  earning  the 
lowest  wages  are  the  most  congested. 

"The  nationality  or  race  of  the  workers  has  no  appre- 
ciable effect  upon  the  residence-mobility  of  a  working 
population. 

"  In  the  most  congested  districts  a  large  proportion  of  the 
workers  find  it  impossible  to  secure  adequate  or  comfortable 
living  quarters.  Hence  we  find  that  the  workers  employed 
in  Lower  Manhattan  take,  on  the  average,  a  longer  time  in 
getting  to  and  from  work  than  the  workers  in  any  other 
group.  Nor  do  the  workers  employed  near  Manhattan 
show  any  tendency  whatever,  that  could  be  interpreted  as 
indicating  a  preference  for  the  congested  districts.  The 
workers  prefer  to  live  near  their  places  of  employment. 
This  is  the  tendency  despite  nationality,  which  may  be 
urging  them  to  live  among  their  countrymen.  These 
facts  indicate  that  the  recently-arrived  Italian  or  Russian 
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Jew  does  not  prefer  to  live  in  the  congested  districts. 
They  ««  foond  to  reside  near  their  places  of  work,  and 
wbeo  the  two  alternatives  are  open  to  them,  the  larger 
propoftioo  embraces  the  opportunity  to  live  among  decent 
MUimmliugs.  Tl»  most  important  finding  in  the  investi- 
gfttkMi  d  the  group  of  workers  employed  in  Brooklyn  near 
Uk  Brootd^-n  Bridge  is  the  relatively  small  proportion  who 
Hve  m  MaJihattan.  in  spite  of  its  accessibility.  With  the 
Cfoivded  down^^town  colony  of  Little  Italy  easily  accessible, 
^i^y  57-8  per  cent  of  these  Italians  live  in  Lower  Manhattan. 
Of  the  group  vroridng  in  Brookl>Ti,  there  are  more  than 
fifty  per  coat  less  Italians,  and  almost  fifty  per  cent  less 
Russians  and  Jews  li\ing  in  Alanhattan,  than  of  the  groups 
that  are  employed  in  Manhattan.  This  fact  shows  the 
effect  of  concentrating  industries  in  Manhattan  and  demon- 
strates  what  a  difference  exists  when  the  factories  are 
located  only  just  outside*  Manufacturers  in  suburban^ 
sites  within  accessible  distance  of  Manhattan  remove  thei 
workmen  from  the  congested  districts.  The  workmen, J 
wlKn  given  the  chance,  prefer  to  live  in  the  less  crowded' 
secttcns.  This  is  true  even  of  the  much-maligned  Italian 
and  Jew. 

"When  the  influence  of  immigration  and  the  distribution 
of  Uie  various  nationalities  arc  carefully  considered,  the 
tendency  of  our  immigrant  people  to  live  in  congested 
districts  near  the  work  places  cannot  occasion  very  great 
sorprise,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  our  foreign  population  is- 
the  most  unskilled »  and  therefore,  the  lowest  paid,  and  that 
it  is  «mpioyt.*d  in  industries  working  the  longest  hours. 
This  tendency — and  the  fact  that  aliens  form  the  largest 
part  of  our  most  congested  population  is  admitted — has 
been  frequently  seized  upon  as  the  explanation  of  conges-^ 
tion«  and  hence  these  theorists  have  demanded  restriction 
of  immigration  as  a  remedy  for  congestion.  However,  if 
ct>"'/^^-*'>Ti  were  due  to  the  desire  or  willingness  of  our  alien 
jv  Tj  to  live  in  congested  districts,  we  should  expect] 

those  employed  )iv4thin  a  reasonable  distance  of  Manhattan 
t^  miUce  every  effort  to  live  there.  But  this  is  exactly 
c  ■  o  the  facts  as  brought  out  in  the  preceding  study. 

T  ms.  Jews,  and  Slavic  peoples,  who  have  oftenest 

bei^n    mdictcxi    for    congestion,    have    proved    themselveSj 
innocent  and  their  positive  unwillingness  to  Hve  in  Man- 
hattan, when  escape  is  offered,  is  evidenced  by  every  group 
of  wi^irkcrs  in  the  factories  outside  of  Lower  Manhattan. 
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If,  therefore,  this  mass  of  evidence  has  any  weight,  the 
oftrepeated  theory  of  congestion — that  it  is  the  result  of 
the  preference  of  the  people,  the  gregarious  instinct — is 
disproved. 

"The  basic  cause  of  congestion  in  all  great  cities  is  to  be 
found  in  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  community  to  provide 
necessary  safeguards.  The  first  of  these  negative  causes  is 
the  lack  of  proper  planning  of  the  city.  Had  our  cities 
been  laid  out  on  broad,  comprehensive  plans,  had  our 
streets  been  laid  out  on  wide,  intelligent  lines,  and  adequate 
parks  provided,  had  our  industrial  and  commercial  districts 
been  segregated,  and  our  residence  districts  reserved,  some 
of  the  very  tap-roots  of  congestion  would  have  been  re- 
moved. 

*'The  lack  of  adequate  building  laws  is  closely  linked  to 
that  of  city  planning.  The  limitation  of  the  area  of  the 
lot  which  can  be  built  upon,  the  height  of  the  house,  the 
size  of  the  rooms,  are  all  factors  which  would  definitely  and 
certainly  confine  and  limit  congestion.  But  even  those 
laws  we  have,  have  not  been  adequately  enforced.  Had  our 
laws  been  enforced  in  the  best  possible  manner,  we  %vould 
have  gained  a  little  in  preventing  congestion.  Of  the 
local  conditions  peculiar  to  New  York,  which  with  thought 
and  foresight  might  have  been  prevented,  the  first  and 
foremost  is  the  lack  of  adequate  rapid  transit.  Whenever 
it  has  been  advantageous  to  do  business  in  Lower  Man- 
hattan, it  has  been  convenient,  because  of  lack  of  transit 
facihties,  both  to  have  a  permanent  place  of  business  there 
and  to  Uve  there.  Transit  not  only  converged  on  Lower 
Manhattan,  but  what  there  was  of  it  simply  conveyed 
people  into  the  crowded  districts  and  'dumped*  them. 
Had  transit  facilities  to  neighboring  localities  been  con- 
venient and  adequate,  the  population  might  have  availed 
itself  of  the  advantages  of  the  central  city,  and  business 
might  have  flourished  in  other  than  down-town  Man- 
hattan districts.  Important  factors  in  the  campaign  for 
the  relief  of  congestion  of  population  in  Manhattan  are: 
first,  the  removal  of  factories  from  Manhattan,  and  their 
distribution  according  to  some  comprehensive  plan  through- 
out the  outlying  suburbs;  second,  the  enactment  of  laws 
to  prevent  the  reproduction  of  bad  living  and  housing  con- 
ditions in  the  other  neighborhoods.     This  is  city  planning.  *  * 


It  is  evident  from  Professor  Pratt's  analysis  that  conges- 
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tion  in  New  York  City  is  not  wrought  by  the  habits  or 
standards  of  living  of  the  immigrants  from  Eastern  and 
Southern  Europe,  but  is  forced  upon  them  by  conditions 
not  of  their  o^ti  making. 

As  regards  the  effects  of  this  congestion  upon  the  rate  of 
wages,  on  the  other  hand,  the  determining  factor  is  not  the 
discomfort  suffered  by  the  immigrant,  but  the  amount  he 
must  expend  for  rent.  And  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
house  rent  in  New  York  is  higher  than  in  the  rest  of  the 
United  States.  The  average  rent  in  New  York  City  for  a 
normal  workingman's  family,  according  to  latest  available 
statistics,  was  $13.50  to  $14.00  a  month,  whereas  in  the 
rest  of  the  United  States,  it  ranged  from  $8.25  to  $11.00 
per  month.*  The  Jewish  ^or  Italian  immigrant  in  New 
York  City  was  compelled  to  expend  for  rent  about  $1.00  a 
week  more  than  the  wage*eamers  in  small  towns  where  the 
native  American  workmen  predominate.  The  American 
workman  may  be  better  housed,  yet  when  the  manufacturer 
employing  immigrant  labor  in  New  York  must  meet  in  the 
nation's  market  his  competitor  employing  native  American 
labor  in  a  small  country  town,  it  is  the  native  American 
workman,  rather  than  the  immigrant  recently  arrived  in 
New  York  from  Southern  or  Eastern  Europe,  that  can  be 
induced  or  coerced  to  accept  a  lower  wage. 

C.    Housing  Conditions  in  the  Country  at  Large 


In  a  retrospective  view  of  the  New  England  textile 
manufacturing  towns  of  the  period  when  the  operative  in 

*Amos  G.  Warner;  American  Charities^  p.  180.  "Not  only  is  the 
cost  of  housing  less  in  cities  outside  of  New  York,  but  tlie  accommodations 
enjoyed  are  better.  Detached  houses  are  the  mle»  with  no  question 
of  access  to  light  and  air.  The  number  of  irx^ms  is  3,  in  only  i  case  of 
the  53  (Rochester) ;  only  6  report  4  rooms,  and  7  and  8  nx>ms  are  of  fie- 
quent  occurrence.  .  ,  .  For  $8«oo  a  month  in  the  smaller  towns  of  the 
State,  and  $to.oo  or  $tt.oo  in  the  cities  like  Syracuse,  better  accoeamo- 
alions  can  be  secured  than  for  {15.00  in  Manhattan/*— <!^pin: 
The  Standard  of  Lmni  in  New  York  City,  p.  303. 
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the  mills  were  recruited  among  the  farm  girls  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, the  Immigration  Commission  has  discovered  a 
description  of  their  living  conditions  ** which  affords  a 
pleasing  contrast  with  the  Lowell  of  the  present,"  "The 
life  in  the  boarding  houses  was  very  agreeable.  These 
houses  belonged  to  the  corporation/**  i,  e.,  they  were 
"company  houses/'  in  modem  parlance.  Dr.  Sumner, 
however,  in  her  History  of  Women  in  Industry  in  the 
Uniled  States,  written  for  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor»  quotes 
other  contemporary  testimony  less  bucolic  in  character. 
From  the  same  town  of  I^well,  complaints  were  made  in  1845 
that  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  "daughters  of  New  England" 
were  crowded  into  "the  same  hot,  ill -ventilated  attic." 
The  boarding  houses  of  the  Tremont  mills  in  1847  were 
described  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter: 


'T  is  qjiite  common  for  tis  to  write  on  the  cover  of  a  bandbox,  and 
sit  upon  a  trunk,  as  tables  or  chairs  in  our  sleeping  rooms  are  all  out 
of  the  question,  because  there  is  no  room  for  such  articles,  as  4  to  6 
occupy  every  room,  and  of  course  trunks  and  bandboxes  constitute 
furniture  for  the  rooms  we  occupy.  A  thing  called  a  light-stand,  a 
little  more  than  a  foot  square,  is  our  table  for  the  use  of  6.  Wash- 
stands  are  uncommon  articles — it  has  never  been  my  lot  to  enjoy  their 
use,  except  at  my  own  expense.* 

Comparative  statistics  of  house  tenancy  in  Boston  in 
1855  and  1900  show  that  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  tenement  house  poptdation  was  as  numerous, 
in  proportion,  as  in  our  day.  This  can  be  seen  from  Table 
71  on  page  242* 

Overcrowded  and  filthy  tenement  houses  were  as  preva- 
lent forty  years  ago  in  Boston^  as  in  New  York.  There 
also  the  conversion  of  the  single  family  house  into  a  tene- 
ment house,  where  a  whole  family  was  jammed  in  every 
room»  was  productive  "of  filth  and  grime/'  An  early 
report  of  the  Massachusetts  Labor  Bureau,  describing  the 

'  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  i,  pp,  508-509, 
*  Helen  L.  Sumner:   Report  of  Woman  and  Child  Wage-Earners  in 
the  United  Stales,  vol.  ix.,  pp.  87-88. 

Id 
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tenement  houses  of  Boston  and  their  surroundings,  speaks 
of  "hovels  rotting  with  damp  and  moixld/'  of  "puddles 
reeking  with  stenchy  garbage,"  of  "putrid  cesspools  and 
iincleansed  drains^  befouled  with  unspeakable  nastiness."* 

TABLE  71. 

PER  CENT  DISTRIBUTION    OF   THE    FAMILIES   OF    BOSTON    ACCORDIKG  TO 
NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES  PER  HOUSE,   I855  AND    I9OO.  ■ 

Per  cent  of  f  amUks 
Living  ia  1855  iQoo 

1  famay houses 31.8  32.2 

2  family  houses » 23.5  26.5 

Tenements  with  3  or  more  families 44.7  41.3 

Total loo.o         loo.o 


The  degree  of  congestion  at  the  close  of  the  *6o*s  is  exem* 
plified  by  the  description  of  a  block  of  tenements  consisting 
of  fifty-six  rooms  which  were  occupied  by  fifty-four  families, 
mostly  Irish.  There  were  also  a  few  English  and  colored 
families  among  them.  The  stairways  were  rotten  and 
dangerous.  The  ventilation  of  the  rooms  was  very  poor. 
Washing,  ironing,  and  drying  were  all  done  in  the  only  room 
which  was  both  a  living  room  and  a  sleeping  room.* 

The  two-room  tenements  on  Meander  Street  consisted 
of  a  living  and  a  sleeping  room,  both  dark  and  damp  and 
dirty.  Other  tenements  visited  were  old,  rickety  frame 
houses  with  plastering  broken  down  and  full  of  holes  through 
which  rain  and  sun  freely  entered.  In  the  summer  the 
houses  swarmed  with  vermin.  These  houses  were  occupied 
by  American  and  Irish  tenants. 

Another  tenement  house  in  Kingston  Court  was  a  wooden 
building  consisting  of  six  apartments,  some  mth  three 
rooms  and  some  with  only  one  to  each.     The  living  nxjms 

<  Massachusetts  Bureau    of  Statistics  of  La&or.    jd  Annual  Report 

(1871-1872).  pp.  437-438- 

■  Census  of  Boston,  1855,  p.  ir  (percentages  computed);  XIL  Census 
of  United  States.     Population,  Part  II..  p.  186,  Table  XCVIII. 

» Reports  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1870,  pp. 
164-180. 
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were  10  by  14;  the  sleeping  rooms  7  by  9.     The  sun  never 

penetrated  the  sleeping  rooms.  Water  was  obtained  from 
a  hydrant  in  the  yard  upon  which  twenty-six  families 
depended.  Broken  windows  patched  up  wHth  boards  and 
rags,  rickety  and  broken-down  stairs  were  not  unusual. 
We  quote  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  report: 

We  could  describe  other  tenement-house  abominations  of  the  same 
fotilness  and  beaijtly  defilement,  but  it  would  be  but  a  repetition  of 
nastiness  and  negligence,  and  for  which  neither  memory  or  dictionary 
could  supply  words  not  yet  used,  or  language  adequate  to  the  filthy 
picturing.* 

In  the  smaller  Massachusetts  towns,  the  working  people 
were  as  badly  housed  as  in  Boston.  The  following  is 
reprodt;ced  from  contemporary  testimony  given  by  a 
canvasser  who  went  through  many  of  the  tenements  of 
Dan  vers: 


Take  them  as  a  whole,  they  are  horrid;  those  belonging  to  the  factory 
espedally.  There  are  tenement  houses  there  that  ought  not  to  be 
occupied.  Four  families  have  complained  to  me,  that  if  they  go  to 
bed  at  night  and  there  comes  a  shower,  they  have  to  rise  up  and  put 
dishes  in  different  places  to  catch  the  water,  and  that  they  can't  sleep 
in  their  beds;  and  to  prove  it  1  went  and  examined  and  saw  it  was 
actually  worse  than  they  had  said;  one  house,  especially,  where  a  person 
came  to  me,  and  I  saw  he  did  n't  look  right,  and  I  said,  "Are  you  going 
to  work?"*  "No/'  he  says,  "had  no  sleep  last  night."  It  bad  been 
raining  and  his  mother  had  been  baking  and  preparing  things  for  the 
house,  and,  in  the  morning  almost  everything  had  swum  off  and  gone 
away — in  all  directions,  »  ,  ,  Another  house,  I  was  almost  afraid  to 
go  into.  I  could  see  right  through  into  the  cellar;  the  plastering  was 
entirely  off  the  ceiling  and  they  told  me  it  leaked  in  just  about  Uie  same 
way.  There  is  another  house,  where  there  is  a  yard  square  without  a 
shingle  on  it;  and  then  anotlier  has  an  addition  to  it,  and  you  can  put 
your  whole  arm  right  in  betwixt  the  two.  It  is  more  like  a  pig-pen 
than  a  decent  house  ,  .  .  when  people  are  in  the  water-closet,  the 
people  on  the  road  can  see  them.  There  is  not  a  good  tenement  in  the 
village,' 

'  Reports  of  Ihe  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor  StatistuSt  1871,  pp. 
517-531. 

'  Ibid.,  pp,  442-443. 
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The  same  conditions  were  reported  from  Salem,  The 
houses  were  seldom  repaired,  the  plumbing  was  very  fx>or, 
and  the  pump  water  was  often  made  unfit  for  drinking 
purposes  by  the  wasliings  of  the  yard.  The  odor  in  the 
houses  was  bad.  The  following  description  of  a  house  at 
No.  1 8  Lemon  Street,  is  quoted  as  an  extreme  case,  which 
nevertheless  indicates  what  conditions  were  tolerated  in 
those  days  I 

'  In  connection  with  the  kitx:heii,  and  only  separated  by  a  door  was  the 
pantry,  quite  reluctantly  shown  us  by  the  mistress.  She  said  that  it 
heiDg  very  much  out  of  repair,  and  not  fit  to  be  used  as  such»  they  con- 
cluded it  was  best  to  turn  it  into  a  cowshed.  Here  were  two  cows,  and 
all  the  accompaniments  usually  found  in  a  stable,  in  direct  connection 
with  the  kitchen,  fiUing  the  house  with  its  unmitigated  stench.  In  this 
place  pigs  and  hens  were  once  kept,  besides  the  cow,  the  former  on  all 
occaaons  making  the  freest  use  of  the  domestic  apartments.* 

About  the  same  time  (1872)  shanty  dwellers  were  found 
among  the  laborers  of  Massachusetts.  The  paymaster  of 
tunnel  laborers  employed  at  North  Adams  in  1872  testified 
that  many  of  them  lived  in  shanties  on  the  works  and  even 
kept  boarders.  *'The  miners,  rockmen,  etc.,  who  have  no 
families,  board  at  the  shanties.  They  are  filthy,  dirty 
places.  .  .  /'* 

The  congestion  and  squalor  of  the  past  were  no  better 
than  the  worst  housing  conditions  that  were  found  by  the 
investigators  of  the  Immigration  Commission  among  the 
immigrants  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe.  Yet 
the  tenement-house  dwellers  of  forty  years  ago  were  all  of 
Teuton  and  Celtic  stock.  As  stated  in  a  previous  chapter, 
contemporary  observers  sought  to  explain  the  bad  housing 
conditions  of  the  Irish  immigrants  by  the  low  standard  of 
living  of  the  people  of  Ireland,^    Although  living  conditions 

»  Reports  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1870,  pp.372 
and  380. 

•  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,     Third  Annual  Report 

(I871-i87^)r  pp.  440-44 J- 

1  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  vol.  xv,,  p.  459. 
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in  Ireland  have  greatly  improved  since  those  days,  yet  they 
still  remain  far  below  the  average  of  the  most  overcrowded 
sections  of  the  great  American  cities. 

The  investigation  of  the  Immigration  Commission  was 
confined  to  "the  overcrowded ^  poor  quarters  of  the  city**; 
in  the  households  investigated,  the  average  number  of 
persons  per  room  was  i  .34/  In  the  city  of  Dublin,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1901,  four  fifths  of  all  tenements  con- 
sisted of  four  rooms  or  l^s  with  an  average  of  2.20  persons 
per  room.  More  than  one  third  of  all  tenements  had  three 
persons  or  more  per  room.  Three  fifths  of  all  tenements 
consisted  of  one  or  two  rooms  only.*  In  the  whole  of 
Ireland,  one  third  of  all  families  lived  in  two  rooms  or  less.' 
There  were  38,086  families  of  three  or  more  persons  living 
in  one  room  each.  These  extremes  of  congestion  comprised 
4.2  per  cent  of  all  Irish  families.    The  details  are  given  in 

Table  72. 

TABLE  72. 

NtnCBBR   OP  TENEMENTS  OF    ONE    ROOM   OCCUPIED   BY  THREE  OR  MORS 
FERSONS,   190 1.  4 

Number  of 
Occupied  by  tenements 

3  persons , ,,...  12,867 

4  persons 8,932 

5  persons 6,250 

6  persons , , ,  4.400 

7  persons 2,701 

8  persons 1,530 

9  persons , 786 

10  persons , . , 364 

11  persons 138 

13  persons  or  more 68 

Total 38,036 

If  it  is  maintained  that  the  immigrant  tends  to  transplant 
to  the  American  soil  the  standard  of  living  of  his  native 
country,  it  must  follow  from  the  latest  statistics  of  housing 
conditions  in  Ireland  that  even  the  present-day  Irish  immi^ 

'  Jenks  and  Lauck,  loc.  ctL,  pp.  117,  119. 
*S€e  Appendix,  Table  XVL 

^  Census  of  Ireland,  1901.    General  Report,  p.  112.  T&W 
Table  49.  *  Ihid.,  * 
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grants  are  open  to  the  same  objection  as  the  immigrants  from 
Southern  and  Eastern  Europe.  The  fact  that  the  investi- 
gation of  the  Immigration  Commission  discovered  among 
the  Irish  no  overcrowding  approaching  that  of  their  mother 
country  must  be  taken  to  mean  one  of  two  things:  either  its 
investigators  overlooked  the  recent  Irish  immigrants  and 
selected  only  old  Irish  settlers  who  had  in  the  coarse  of  time 
advanced  on  the  social  scale,  or  else  the  standard  of  living 
of  the  recent  Irish  immigrants  in  the  United  States  was  not 
determined  by  their  Hving  conditions  in  Ireland,  but 
depended  upon  their  earning  abiUty  in  this  country*  In 
either  case  the  race  theory  of  economics  fathered  by  the 
Commission  fails. 

That  bad  housing  conditions  are  not  the  exclusive  char- 
acteristic of  the  immigrant,  but  are  found  under  like  econ- 
vomic  conditions  among  the  native  wage-earners  as  well,  has 
been  shown  by  the  investigation  of  the  Immigration  Commis- 
sion in  Alabama,  where  there  are  practically  no  foreigners 
whose  competition  might  be  supposed  to  have  forced  down 
the  American  standard  of  living.  In  the  outlying  towns, 
beyond  the  territory  immediately  adjacent  to  Birmingham, 
many  of  the  bituminous  coal  mines  are  operated  exclusively 
by  native  labor  and  native  white  Americans  are  employed 
as  unskilled  laborers.  **In  these  environments  the  home 
of  the  native  white  laborer  is  frequently  devoid  of  the  more 
modem  equipment  and  sanitation."'  Mr.  Streightoff,  in 
his  study  of  the  standard  of  Hving,  uses  stronger  language. 
According  to  him.  "in  the  Southern  rail!  towns  conditions 
are  about  at  their  worst."  The  number  of  foreign-bom 
wage-earners  in  the  Southern  mills  is  negligible  and  cannot 
affect  the  housing  situation.  The  mill  workers  are  country 
people  of  old  American  stock.  And  yet  the  company 
houses  in  which  they  live  ''are  neither  sheathed,  plastered, 
nor  papered,  and  the  tenants  suffer  intensely  from  the 
occasional  cold  weather."^ 


I 


'  Reports  of  tha  Immigration  Commission,  vol  9,  p.  229. 
» Streightoff:  The  Standard  of  Living,  pp.  76-77  and  92. 
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The  preceding  comparison  between  the  present  and  the 
past,  on  the  one  hand»  and  between  native  and  foreign- 
bom  mill  and  mine  workers,  on  the  other,  irresistibly  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  cause  of  bad  housing  conditions 
is  not  racial,  but  economic.  That  the  difference  among 
wage-earners  in  this  respect  "depends,  of  course  .  .  , 
upon  the  income,"  is  admitted,  "to  a  considerable  extent," 
by  the  experts  of  the  Immigration  Commission  wath  the 
qualification,  however,  that  the  difference  depends  ''appar- 
ently also  upon  the  insistence"  of  the  tenants  themselves 
upon  having  proper  accommodations.  *  If  the  South  Italian 
or  Irish  laborers,  or  the  Southern  white  mill  hands,  are  not 
so  well  housed  as  their  Welsh  foreman,  or  English  engineer, 
it  is  because,  apart  from  their  inability  to  raise  the  rent  of  a 
substantial  dwelling,  they  do  not  *' insist"  upon  having  it 
for  the  money  they  are  able  to  pay.  That  the  English  or 
German  laborers  and  factory  hands  of  past  generations 
lived  in  filthy  tenements,  must  have  been  due,  by  the  same 
method  of  reasoning,  to  lack  of  "insistence"  on  their  part 
upon  better  accommodations.  This  view  implies  a  belief 
that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  will  assure  to  the 
wage-workers  such  homes  as  they  will  "insist"  upon.  The 
economic  distinction  between  land  and  other  forms  of 
property  is  lost  sight  of. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  in  the 
matter  of  housing  was  conclusively  demonstrated  by  all 
investigations  of  the  New  York  housing  system,  which 
"agreed  in  showing  the  landlord,  rather  thaji  the  helpless 
tenant,  as  the  primitive  cause  of  tenement  evils."' 

In  the  mill  towns  and  mining  camps  of  to-day,  as  in  the 

'  * 'There  seems  to  be  a  decided  difference  .  .  ,  among  the  various 
races — the  South  Italians  and  the  Syrians  among  the  recent  immigrants, 
the  Irish  among  the  older  immigrants,  not  being  so  well  provided  with 
sanitary  equipment  as  are  the  other  races.  This  depends,  of  course,  to 
a  oooalderEble  extent,  upon  the  income,  but  apparently  also  upon  the 
insistence  of  the  persons  themselves  upon  having  proper  water  supply 
and  toilet  accommodations." — Jenks  and  Lauck,  loc.  cii„  p.  126. 

»  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  voU  xv.,  p.  459. 
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mill  towns  of  Massachusetts  in  the  days  of  the  "old 
inimigration, "  the  helplessness  of  the  tenant  is  aggravated 
by  the  combination  of  the  landlord  and  mill  owner  in  the 
same  individual  or  corporation,  Avhose  income  is  derived 
from  house  rents,  as  well  as  from  manufacturing  or  mining. 
"In  many  industrial  localities/*  say  Professors  Jenks  and 
Lauck,  "especially  in  those  connected  with  the  mining 
industry,  the  so-called  *  company-house '  system  prevails 
under  which  the  industrial  worker  .  .  .  must  live  in  a 
house  owned  by  the  operating  companj^  and  rented  to  him." ' 
This  system  is  as  common  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  towns  of  the 
South,  as  in  the  Slav  settlements  of  Pennsylvania.^  If  the. 
mill  or  mine  worker  were  to  "insist*'  upon  a  better 
dw^elling,  he  could  not  hold  his  position. 

The  Immigration  Commission  made  no  systematic 
inquiries  to  ascertain  the  landlords'  share  of  responsibility 
for  the  overcrowding  and  unsanitary  conditions  of  the 
houses  occupied  by  the  new  immigrants  in  industrial 
communities.  The  outspoken  tendency  of  its  investiga- 
tion was  to  lay  the  whole  blame  upon  the  habits  of  the 
immigrants.  There  are  scattered  in  its  reports,  however, 
occasional  items  of  information  which  tell  the  other  side 
of  the  story.  The  following  description  of  a  "company 
house**   is  illuminating: 


I 


The  type  of  company  house  most  frequently  seen  in  the  locality 
adjacent  to  Birmingham  is  a  one-story  frame  building  containing  from 
two  to  four  ro<jms,  the  four-ixX)m  houses  being  frequently  ilivided  into 
two  apartments.  ,  .  ,  They  are  usually  devoid  of  any  modern  con 
veniences,  such  as  bath  or  flush  toilet. 

But  these  houses  are  "built  in  close  proximity  to  the 
steel,  iron,  or  coke  yard  in  which  the  laborers  are  em- 
ployed,"^ and  they  have  no  other  choice  but  to  take  such 
houses  as  the  company  provides  for  them,  or  to  travel  a 
distance  to  and  from  work, 

'  Jenks  and  Lauck,  he,  cii.,  p.  279 

'  StreightofT,  loc.  cH.,  pp.  76-77. 

*  Reports  oj  the  Immigralion  Commission,  vol.  %  p.  232. 
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From  an  account  relating  to  another  locality  we  learn 
that  the  rent  paid  by  the  recent  immigrants  **is  excessive, 
and  yields  an  unusually  large  rate  of  return  to  his  landlord/*  * 
It  may  be  sxu'mised  from  this  illustration  that  the  income 
from  company  houses  also  very  likely  "pays  more  than  the 
ordinary  rettim  on  the  cost  of  the  building.*' 

The  effects  of  the  emphasis,  however,  laid  by  the  Com- 
mission  upon   the    "tendency  .  .  .  characteristic   of   the 

>uth  Italian  and  Slav  races'*  to  '* settle  in  that  section  of 
the  town  where  .  .  .  the  house  rent  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum**' is  to  divert  public  attention  from  the  responsibility 
of  the  mine  and  mill  operators  for  the  insanitary  condition 
of  the  tenements  provided  by  them  for  their  employees.-* 
The  police  power  of  the  State  is  ample  to  protect  the  health 
of  the  community  from  the  ill  effects  of  insanitary  housing 
conditions.  Considered  on  its  own  merits,  as  a  problem 
in  public  hygiene^  the  housing  of  the  mine  and  mill  opera- 
ives,  whether  native  or  foreign-bom,  has  therefore  no 
relevancy  to  the  subject  of  immigration. 

In  reality,  however,  the  housing  problem  is  drawn  into 

'  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  voL  9,  pp.  93-94. 

*Ibid.,  p.  229, 

*  The  following  is  quoted  from  a  "description  of  a  typical  mining  and 
coke  village*'  in  Pennsylvania: 

'The  t>T?ical  company  village  is  exceedingly  insanitary.  .  .  ,    The 

iter  supply  of  the  coal  and  coke  town  is  very  impure  and  a  source  of 
disease.  The  companies  usually  'clean  up'  the  towns  once  a  year; 
sometimes  twice,  but  often  not  at  all.  There  is  little  to  stimulate 
cleanliness  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  under  such  circumstances.  The 
mine  operators  say  thai  the  existing  conditions  result  from  the  fact  that  the 
foreigner  is  too  dirty  for  the  town  to  be  other  than  what  it  «,  but  whether 
this  is  true  or  not,  it  seems  that  ver>'  little  effort  is  made  to  improve  the 
living  conditions/'     (Ibid,,  vol.  6,  p,  323.) 

The  defense  is  very  typical^  indeed.  Because  *'  the  foreigner  is  dirty, " 
the  mining  company  which  owns  the  village  provides  him  with  impure 
water  which  is  a  source  of  disease,  and  cleans  up  the  village  only  twice 
a  year.  It  is  evident  that  the  tenants  cannot  build  water-works,  nor 
can  they  install  a  system  of  sewerage.  It  would  not  avail  them  to 
"insist**  upon  these  improvement,  as  there  is  no  place  to  which  they 
could  move  in  case  of  refusal,  these  conditions  being  **typicaL** 
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the  discussion  of  immigration  only  collaterally,  as  an 
argument  in  support  of  a  theory.  The  Immigration  Com- 
mission has  filled  its  volumes  with  statistical  tables,  some  of 
which  show  that  the  English-speaking  wage- workers  are 
better  housed  than  the  immigrants  from  Southern  and 
Eastern  Europe,  and  others  that  the  earnings  of  the  former 
are  higher.  The  impression  conveyed  by  the  race  classifi- 
cation* is  that  the  wages  of  the  immigrants  from  Southern 
and  Eastern  Europe  are  low  because  they  are  willing  to 
live  in  crowded  quarters,  whereas  the  wages  of  the  English- 
speaking  workmen  are  higher*  because  they  ** insist"  upon 
the  American  standard  of  liWng,  The  Immigration  Com- 
mission's own  statistics,  however,  contain  a  refutation  of 
this  theory. 

In  the  first  place,  it  appears  that  there  is  the  widest 
\  variation  among  wage-earners  of  each  race  with  respect  to 
housing,  which  shows  that  there  is  no  common  standard 
of  living  for  aU  wage-earners  of  the  same  race,  but  that  it 
varies  for  the  indiN'iduals  of  the  same  race.  Ndther  do  the 
low  rents  paid  by  some  of  them  force  down  the  earnings  of 
others  of  the  same  race,  as  demonstrated  by  the  wide  v^aria- 
tions  in  earnings  among  indi\iduals  of  the  same  race. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  found  that  "the  household  of 
inunigrants,  as  compared  with  the  native  bom  wage-eamefs 
pays,  generally  speaking,  the  same  if  not  higher  rent  per 
nx>m."'  In  some  districts  the  average  monthly  rent  per 
apartment  is  also  higher  for  recent  immigrants  than  for 
American  wage^-eamers  of  native  parentage.     In  Ensley, 


•  Some  oC  the  "face*'  distinctions  ape  uoiqne.  Thus  we a«  infonned 
that  the  Macedonians  fxud  I5.53  per  apartment,  wfaere&s  the  Gredcs 
paid  $594  and  the  Bulgarians  only  $4^8.  (/iidL,  vol.  9,  p.  134,  Table 
687.)  It  can  be  found  tn  the  CommissicHi's  own  DicHomary  of  Races 
that  Macedonia  b  merely  a  political  diviskxi  with  a  miied  population 
consisting  duefly  dl  Bulgarians  and  Gredcs.  Prolessofs  Jenks  aad 
Lanck  abo  cocnment  upon  the  per  capita  montHy  rent  payments  of 
the  Bulgarians  who  paid  only  $a97«  and  the  Macedooians  who  paid 
I0.76.     (Jenks  and  Lauck«  /*r.  rii.,  pp.   131-132.) 

*  Jenks  and  Lanck,  lac  oT.,  p.  122. 
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Ala.,  e.  g.,  the  latter  paid  on  an  average  $5.40  per  apartment, 
the  Greeks,  J5.94,  and  the  Poles,  $5.98,  The  lowest  average 
rent  per  room  was  paid  by  the  native  white  of  native 
parentage,  viz.,  $1.38;  the  new  immigrants  ranged  in  the 
following  order:  Slovaks,  $1.73;  Bulgarians,  ji.82;  Poles, 
$1.91;  South  Italians,  $2.09;  Greeks,  $2,93.' 

It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  difference  in  rent  is 
reduced  by  overcrowding,  which  is  "most  frequently  shown 
by  the  keeping  of  boarders  or  lodgers/''  Great  stress  is 
laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans 
"break  the  independence  of  family  life  by  taking  boarders 
or  lodgers  into  the  home,"  whereas  "the  native  American 
and  older  immigrant  employees  maintain  an  independent 
form  of  family  life/'  though  they  send  their  wives  and 
children  to  the  factory*^  It  is  worthy  of  note,  as  a  his- 
torical parallel,  that  in  1873  General  Walker  spoke  of  "the 
detestable  American  vue  of  'boarding'  .  .  .  uprooting  the 
ancient  and  honored  institutions  of  the  family."^  The 
Commission  has  laboriously  figured  out  for  each  race  the 
percentage  of  families  taking  lodgers  or  boarders*  Aside 
from  the  merits  of  this  criterion  which  will  be  considered 
later,  it  is  open  to  question,  whether  the  figures  of  the 
Commission  may  be  accepted  as  typical.  A  similar  inves- 
tigation recently  made  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  led  to  widely  divergent  results.  Out  of  1139  Ameri- 
can households  studied  by  the  Immigration  Commission 
only  10  per  cent  had  boarders  or  lodgers;  out  of  15,161 
American  households,  however,  studied  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  22.23  V^^  ^^^^  kept  boarders  or  lodgers.  The 
variation  of  the  percentage  by  race  in  the  statistics  of  the 
Immigration  Commission  was  from  o  to  79.3  per  cent, 
whereas  in  the  statistics  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  the  range  of  variation  was  from  16.50  to  30.77  per 

'  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission^  voL  9.,  p.  234,  Table  6^ 

*  Jenks  and  Lauck,  he.  cit.,  p.  122, 

» Jenks  and  Lauck,  loc.  cit.,  pp.  158,  161. 

*  Walker:  Discussions  in  Economics  and  Sialistics ,  p.  43. 
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cent.     The  discrepancies  between  the  two  series  of  figures 
relating  to  the  old  immigration  are  shown  in  Table  73. 

TABLE  73. 

m  CENT  OF  FAMILIES   KEEPING  BOARDERS  OR   LODGERS  AMONG  THE 
RACES  OF  THE  OLD  mMlGRATION'.* 


Source  of  infonuAtion 

Kativttjr 

Immlsralton 
ComraiMton 

United  SUtcs 
Bureau  of  Labor 

Norwegian ..,.,. 

.0 
2.2 
4.1 

6.4 

20.13 
26.89 

26.78 
30.71 
^592 

^3-79 

Welsh   

Scotch 

Oiicuicliiin  French . . . .  •   .    . 

Irish. , 

Ktifjlish . »     . 4 . 

Qcrman ... 

That  two  official  investigations  separated  by  a  brief 
interval  of  six  or  seven  years  have  brought  such  widely 
divergent  results,  can  probably  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  the  investigations  of  the  Immigration  Commission 
were  concentrated  upon  selected  industrial  communities, 
whore  the  English-speaking  immigrants  were  mostly  high- 
priced  skilled  mechanics,  whereas  the  new  immigrants  were 
nearly  all  unskilled  laborers;  it  has  been  shown,  however, 
in  Chapter  VII.  that  each  race  is  represented  in  every  occu- 
pation. The  investigation  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor,  on  the  other  hand,  was  made  in  the  leading  indus- 
trial centers  of  thirty-three  States  and  is  believed  to  be 
*'fcprcRentutivc  o(  the  industrial  portion  of  the  country  as 

a  whole.  *** 

Apart,  however,  from  the  doubtful  value  of  the  statistics 
collectcil  by  the  Immigration  Commission  on  the  subject 
of  boarders  and  lodgers,  the  fatal  defect  of  its  race  pcr- 

•  Jenk*  tttid  Lauck,  lac.  ciL,  p.  160.  Eighteenth  Annual  Rtpcrt 
(J  ike  Commissianer  of  Labor,  p.  261. 

«  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  ojihe  Commissioner  of  labor,  p.  3^ 
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centages  is  that  they  assume  by  implication  a  communistic 
system  of  housekeeping  among  the  foreign-born.  In 
reality,  however,  the  52  per  cent  of  the  Croatians  who  keep 
boarders  or  lodgers  do  not  help  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  other 
48  per  cent  who  keep  none.  The  latter  must  themselves 
pay  the  rent  in  full,  which  is  at  least  as  high  as  that  paid  by 
the  natives.  It  is  evident  that  the  wages  of  those  who  have 
no  lodgers  must  be  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  pay  the 
same  rent  as  the  native  Americans,  which  goes  to  show  that 
those  of  them  who  do  keep  lodgers  do  not  force  down  the 
earnings  of  their  countrymen. 

That  overcrowding  is  not  a  racial  characteristic,  but  an 
economic  phenomenon,  appears  from  the  following  table 
showing  the  comparative  frequency  of  the  practice  of 
keeping  boarders  or  lodgers  In  families  of  foreign-bom 
garment  workers  and  woolen  mill  operatives  classified  by 
annual  earnings. 


J 


PER    CENT   OF    POREIGN-BOIIN   FAMILIES   IN    WHICH    WIFK   HAS  EMPLOY- 
MENT OR  KEEPS  BOARDERS  OR  LODGERS.  BY  YEARLY  EARNINGS 
OF  HUSBAND.  » 


^^        HusboDd't  earnings. 

Per  cent  of  wives  keeping  boarders  or  lodgers 

Garmeat  workers 

Woolen  mill  operative 

Under  S4100 ,    . .    , 

28.2 
30.6 
19-9 

61.4 

45-3 
7.1 

^00  ana  under  $600 * 

$600  and  over 

The  nationalities  comprised  in  the  preceding  tabic  are 
Scotch,  Irish,  Germans,  Norwegians,  French,  Bohemians, 
Hebrews,  Lithuanians,  Poles,  South  Italians,  and  Syrians, 
As  shown  by  the  figures,  the  percentage  of  families  with 
boarders  and  lodgers"  decreases  with  the  increase  of 
earnings. 

*  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  10,  Table  38,  p.  685; 
vol.  1 1 ,  Table  45,  p.  310. 

•  The  comparative  value  of  the  figures  could  QOt  be  affected  by  the 
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The  same  effect  is  produced  by  differences  in  rent. 
Among  iron  and  steel  workers  "both  the  native  and  foreign 
households  exhibit  the  smallest  proportion  having  boarders 
or  lodgers  in  the  South,  **  The  reason  is  that  rents  are 
considerably  lower  in  the  South  than  in  other  sections  of 
the  country,'  Of  the  South  Italian  iron  workers  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district  70.6  per  cent  keep  boarders  and  lodgers, 
whereas  in  the  Birmingham  district  there  arc  only  3  per 
cent  with  boarders  and  lodgers.  Among  the  Slovaks  the 
percentages  are  respectively  43.9  and  15.0.* 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  has  made  a  compari- 
son of  the  expenditures  for  rent  per  person  in  3908  foreign 
and  7248  native  "norniar^  families,  which  have  no  children 
of  working  age,  nor  any  boarders  or  lodgers.  The  results 
for  the  North  Atlantic  and  North  Central  States  compare 
as  follows : 

TABLE  75. 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL   RENT    PER   FAMILY    AND    PER   INDIVlDUAt  IN   NORMAL 
FAMn.lES,    BY    NATIVITY,    IN    NORTHERN  STATES.' 


North  Atlantic 

North  Central 

Nativity 

Por  family 

Per  individual 

Per  family 

Per  individual 

Native ...J 

Foreign 

^125.54 
118-21 

533.25 
29.09 

$97-58 
91-94 

22,02 

Difference  — 

fr-33 

$  4.16 

$5.64 

$  2.43 

small  proportion  of  married  women  working  for  wages  who  were  found 
in  only  5  per  cent  of  all  forcign-bom  households  studied  by  the  Immigra- 
tion Commission. 

*  Cottages  very  similar  to,  but  not  so  good  as  those  for  which  the 
southern  mill  operatives  pay  a  rent  of  $3.00  to  $3,50  per  month,  rent 
in  Southwestern  Illinois  at  from  $14.00  to  $16.00  per  month.  {Ibid., 
vol.  9,  p.  93.) 

» Ibid.,  vol.  8,  p.  105. 

>  Eighteenth  A  nnuai  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Table  V.,  H. 
and  O.,  pp.  578,  589,  590.    Other  sccdoiis  are  omitted  from  this  com* 
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The  difference  in  the  amount  of  rent  paid  by  native  and 
foreign-bom  wage-earners  amounts  to  fourteen  cents  a 
week  per  family  or  eight  cents  a  week  per  person  in  the  North 
Atlantic  States  and  to  eleven  cents  a  week  per  family  or 
five  cents  a  week  per  person  in  the  North  Central  States. 
This  is  the  extent  to  which  the  scrimping  on  rent  enables 
the  average  immigrant  to  underbid  the  native  wage-earner 
in  the  labor  market.  In  Table  75  ail  foreign-bom  are 
combined  in  one  group.  In  Table  76  the  foreign-bom  are 
distinguished  by  nationality  for  the  cotmtry  as  a  whole. 

TABLE  76, 

ANNUAL  RENT   PER   FAMILY   AND    PER  INDIVIDUAL  IN  NORMAL  FAMILIES, 
BY  NATIVITY   OF  HEAD  OF  FAMILY.* 


Nativity  of  head  of  famUy 

Pei  family 

per  itidividuMl 

Native  white: 

Foreign-bom 

j!0 
III 

109 
125 
117 
119 
109 

90 

lOI 

97 

$^9 
27 

11 

Otdimmigralton: 

Canada,.. , 

Erfgland.... 

Ireland ♦ 

Sweden . , . , 

^ 

Germany 

New  immieration  : 

Austria- Hungary 

22 

Russia 

25 

Italv 

Another  fundamental  fact  which  has  been  noted  by  all 
iudents  of  the  housing  problem  is  that  the  wage-earner 
must  expend  more  for  rent  in  proportion  to  his  income 
in  a  large  city  than  in  a  small  town.  **  Whereas  the 
average  outlay  for  rent  in  the  income  group  $400- $500  in 
,the  city  is  $120  or  $125,  that  in  the  country  as  a  whole  is 
$86,54."  *     The  significance  of  this  difference  lies  in  the  fact 

parison  because  the  averages  for  natives  in  the  South  may  be  reduced 
by  the  inclusion  of  negroes. 

»  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor ^  Table  V.,  J. 
and  P.,  pp.  581  and  591  respectively. 

»  Streightoff :  The  Standard  of  Livings  p.  12, 
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that  the  recent  immigrants  are  mostly  concentrated  in 
great  cities,  where  rent  is  high,  while  tlie  native  American 
workmen  predominate  in  small  tcv^ms  with  low  rents.  So 
when  the  article  produced  by  immigrant  labor  in  a  large 
city  must  compete  in  the  market  with  the  article  produced 
by  natii'c  American  labor  in  a  small  country  town,  it  is  not 
the  recent  immigrant  that  is  able  to  underbid  the  native 
American  workman,  but  on  the  contrary  the  latter  is  in  a 
position  to  accept  a  cheaper  wage.  • 

Z>,     Food 

The  Immigration  Commission  has  expressed  the  opinion 
that  "while  it  [the  new  immigration)  may  not  have  lowered 
in  a  marked  degree  the  American  standard  of  living  it  has 
introduced  a  lower  standard  which  has  become  prevalent 
in  the  imskilled  industry  at  large.  "*  This  conclusion  rests 
solely  on  the  meagre  statistics  which  were  collected  by  the 
Commission  on  the  subject  of  housing.  The  inconclusive- 
ness  of  these  statistics  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding 
section.  The  food  expenditure  which  absorbs  about  two 
fifths  of  the  workman's  income,^  was  not  included  by  the 
Commission  in  the  regular  program  of  its  statistical  investi- 
gation. Its  reports  contain  but  a  few  budgets  picked  up 
here  and  there  in  a  casual  way.  It  notes,  however,  "that, 
generally  speaking,  the  expenditures  for  meat  are  consider- 
ably higher  in  the  case  of  the  more  recent  immigrants  than 
in  the  case  of  the  older  immigrant  races  and  the  whites 
native-born  of  native  father.*'*     By  way  of  illustration 


■  The  Industrial  GommL<ision  found  that  the  average  rent  paid  by  a 
family  of  a  garment  worker  in  the  city  was  $8.95  per  month  for  three 
loams,  whereas  the  country  garment  workers  who  did  not  own  their 
houses  paid  on  an  average  $4.59  for  a  whole  house,  (Report  of  the 
IndustrvU  C&mmission,  vol.  xv.,  p.  730.)  The  difference  in  rent  amount- 
ed to  I4.37  per  month,  t.  e.,  to  $1.00  per  week. 

*  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  voL  i,  p.  39- 

*  Eighteenth  A  nnual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor^  p.  96^ 

*  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  6,  p.  356. 
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the  following  items  are  quoted  from  some  of  the  published 
budgets. 

The  Magyar  is  a  great  consumer  of  meat.  A  butcher 
states  that  a  group  of  eight  Magyar  men  on  an  average 
eat  4  pounds  of  beef,  5  pounds  of  pork,  3  pounds  of 
Polish  sausage,  and  4  potmds  of  veal,  and  often  in  addi- 
tion, bacon  and  ham  and  other  cured  meats,  each  day. 
(Thus  on  an  average,  each  man  eats  2  pounds  of  meat 
each  day.) 

The  Bulgarians.  Among  them  bread  is  the  staple  artide 
of  diet.  Each  man  mil  consume  a  three-pound  loaf  of 
bread  per  day.  They  also  use  a  small  quantity  of  meat 
each  day,  usually  about  a  pound  per  man.  (The  experts 
of  the  Commission  consider  one  pound  a  day  per  man  **a 
small  quantity.'*  Few  boarding  houses  patronized  by 
university  professors   serve  meat  in   greater  quantities.) 

The  kind  of  food  consumed  daily  by  a  Bulgarian  couple 
was  about  as  follows »: 

Breakfast:  Tea,  cream,  cheese,  bread. 

Dinner :  Bread,  some  kind  of  meat  or  stew. 

Supper:  Bread,  meat  stew»  or  eggs. 

Presumably  these  budgets  were  published  by  the  Immi- 
gration Commission,  because  they  were  regarded  as 
representative. 

How  do  these  food  standards  compare  with  the  standard 
of  the  native  American  workingman.''  We  may  accept  as 
the  oflBcial  definition  of  the  American  food  standard  the 
ration  fixed  by  act  of  Congress  for  enlisted  men  on  the 
warships  of  the  American  navy.  A  specimen  bill  of  fare 
prepared  in  accordance  with  the  Navy  ration  prescribed 
by  Congress,  is  as  follows*: 

Breakfast:  Baked  beans  1  tomato  catsup,  bread,  butter, 
cofifee. 


*  Reports  oj  the  Immigration  Commissiont'vol.  9.  pp,  82-96.  \ 

*  Frank  J.  Sheridaa:  "Italian,  Slavic,  and  Hungarian  Unskilled  Immi- 
grant Laborers  in  the  United  States.*'  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor, 
No.  72.  p.  466. 

i7 
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Dinner:  Roast  beef,  brown  gravy,  string  beans,  sweet 
potatoes,  cottage  ptiddang,  vanilla  sauce,  bread,  coffee. 

Supper:  Cold  boiled  ham,  canned  peaches,  bread,  butter, 
tea. 

Judged  by  this  oflficial  standard,  the  Hungarian  and 
Bulgarian  workmen,  with  their  daily  fare  of  one  or  two 
pounds  of  meat  per  man,  do  not  appear  to  have  "intro- 
duced a  lower  standard." 

Concerning  the  Italians,  material  for  a  comparison  of 
their  food  expenditure  with  that  of  native  white  Americans 
is  furnished  in  the  Report  of  the  Immigralion  Commission 
on  iron  and  steel  manufacturing  in  the  South.  The  Italians 
whose  budgets  were  reported  were  all  unskilled,  earning 
from  $7.50  to  $12.50  per  week,  with  the  exception  of 
one  foreman  of  unskilled  laborers,  who  was  earning  $15.00 
and  had  an  18-year-old  boy  who  contributed  $7.00  a  week 
to  the  family  income.  The  Americans  were  all  skilled 
mechanics  with  a  weekly  income  of  from  $18.00  to  $25.00, 
except  one  carpenter  whose  wages  were  $12.00  a  week.  In 
Table  77  the  food  expenditures  of  these  families  have  been 
reduced  to  nutrition  units  per  man  per  day  according  to 
the  scale  adopted  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. ' 

Although  the  budgets  secured  by  the  investigation  of 

TABLE  77. 

AVERAGE    EXPENDITURE    PER   MAN   PER   DAY   OF    SELECTED  FAMU-IES  OF 

SOUTH    ITALIAN  AND  NATIVE  WBITE  WORKERS  IN  THE    IRON 

AND    STEEL    DISTRICT    OF    THE    SOUTH.' 


SotJthlUiiftn 


Cents 


Native  While 


CenU 


No.  3 41 

Na7 37 

No.  6 36 

No.  3 30 

No.  4 28 


No.  13 62 

No,  10.. ».,.  .,36 

No.  II 36 

No.    9 32 

No.  12 ....29 


«  For  an  explanation  of  the  method  used,  sec  Robert  Coit  Chapin: 
The  Standard  of  Living  among  Workingmen^s  Families  in  New  York 
City,  pp.  125-126.  '  For  details  see  Appendix,  Table  XVI L 
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the  Immigration  Commission  included  none  for  unskilled 
American  workmen  and  only  one  for  an  Italian  employed 
in  a  supervisory  capacity,  all  the  rest  relating  to  unskilled 
Italian  laborers,  yet  the  preceding  table  shows  that  the  food 
expenditure  of  the  South  Italian  laborer  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Southern  white  skilled  mechanic.* 

A  special  investigation  of  the  expenditures  of  single 
laborers  in  construction  camps  was  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  in  1906.  Fresh  and  salt  meats  were  found  to  be 
essential  parts  of  the  bills  of  fare  of  ** Hungarian"  and 
*'Slav"*  laborers.  The  same  information  was  obtained 
concerning  Hungarian  laborers  in  an  iron  and  steel  plant 
in  Ohio:  "They  used  beef  as  a  rule  three  times  a  day.'* 
At  Hansford,  Pa.,  the  bill  of  fare  of  Hungarians  and  Slavs 
on  week  days  was  as  follows : 

'*  Breakfast :  Bread  and  coffee.  Lunch :  Four  or  five 
sandwiches  (beef).  Dinner  in  the  evening:  Soup,  boiled 
or  roast  beef,  one  half  to  three  fourths  of  a  pound  a  head. 
Vegetables  and  coiTee/' 

According  to  Dr.  Roberts,  who  has  made  a  study  of  the 
conditions  of  labor  in  the  anthracite  coal  ndnes,  "the  Slavs 
have  good  bread  made  of  the  best  wheat  or  ryoi  they  con- 
sume daily  about  a  pound  of  beef  for  boiling  or  of  fat  pork 
or  bologna  sausage,  a  quantity  of  potatoes,  cabbage,  milk, 
coffee,  and  beer,  butter  and  cheese,  sugar,  eggs,  and  fish." 

An  earlier  investigation  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
among  the  Slav  and  Hungarian  workmen  in  the  iron  mines 
of  Pennsylvania  showed  that,  in  1890,  their  bill  of  fare 
included  ''two  pounds  of  meat  per  man  per  day,  one  for 
dinner  and  one  for  supper. ''  ^ 

»  The  one  exceptionally  high  average,  62  cents  per  man  per  day,  was 
obtained  from  a  native  machinist,  who  was  employed  in  the  railroad 
shops  at  $2j.oo  per  week  and  had  only  his  wife  and  a  small  child  de- 
pendent upon  him. 

'The  term  '*  Hungarian"  often  comprises  all  immigrants  from 
Hungary,  most  of  whom  belong  to  various  Slav  races.  Bulgarians  are 
also  "  Slavs." 

i  BulUtin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  72,  p.  475. 
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With  respect  to  Italians,  a  distinction  must  be  drawn 
between  families  and  single  men,  or  married  men  whose 
families  have  remained  in  Italy.  It  is  learned  from  the 
investigation  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  that  men  who  are 
employed  in  construction  camps  live  principally  on  vege^ 
tables  and  reduce  their  expenditures  to  a  minimum,  in  an 
effort  to  save  as  much  as  possible  of  their  wages.  Italian 
families,  however,  do  not  differ  in  the  matter  of  food 
expenditures  from  families  of  other  nationalities  with  the 
same  income.  Beside  the  budgets  of  the  Immigration 
Commission  which  have  been  analyzed  above,  this  fact  is 
brought  out  in  Professor  Chapin's  monograph  on  the 
standard  of  living  among  New  York  workingmen,  based 
upon  a  canvass  of  391  families  in  the  summer  of  1907. 

The  following  table,  giving  the  classification  of  food 
expenditures  by  income  and  nationality,  is  compiled  from 
Professor  Chapin's  budget  statistics,  the  nationalities  being 
arranged  in  the  descending  order  of  their  average  expendi- 
ture per  man  per  day: 

TABLE  78. 

AVERAGE  FOOD  EXPENDITUUES  PER    MAN  PER  DAY,  BY  INCOME  AND 
NATIONALITY* 


Income  group  And  nfttionality 


$600  to  $699: 

Italian 

Bohemian. 

Teutonic. 

Austrian,  Hungarian^  and  other  S.  £.  European 

Native  white 

Colored .,. 

Russian 

Irish , 

I700  to  $799: 

Italian — 

Irish 

leutonic. .   . . 

Native  white 

Colored. . , 

Austrian,  Hungarian^  and  other  S.  E.  European 
Bohemian * . . . 

'Robert  Chapin,  loc,  cit.,  p.  141. 


Expenditure 
Genu 
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groop  «nd  nationality  Expenditure 

Cent* 

fdooto  $899: 

Italian. ..*..* 33.9 

Native  white * 32.4 

Bohemian 30^ 

Teutonic , 29,5 

Irish .  26.5 

$900to|999: 

Native  white 33.8 

Teutonic , , 31.6 

Italian 31.5 

Irish 314 

Austrian,  Htingarian,  and  other  Southeastern 

European 31. 1 

Bohemian 28.5 

$1000  to|i099: 

Native  white - 38.1 

Italian 34.3 

Irish. ,..,.* 32.0 

Teutonic * , ,  31 .9 

The  Italians  in  every  income  group  expended  more  for 
food  than  the  Hungarians  and  Slavs.  In  every  income 
group  below  $900  per  year,  they  expended  more  for  food 
than  any  other  nationality,  including  native  Americans.* 
Among  the  families  with  an  income  from  $900  to  $1000,  the 
Italians  expended  as  much  as  the  Teutons  and  the  Irish, 
and  more  than  the  Bohemians  who  are  regarded  as  "desir* 
able'*  immigrants.  In  the  highest  group  the  Italian  ex- 
pended more  than  the  Celts  and  the  Teutons.  According 
to  Professor  Underbill,  of  Yale  University,  who  has  made 
a  study  of  the  nutritive  value  of  various  foods,  22  cents 
per  man  per  day  must  be  regarded  as  the  minimum  upon 
which  physical  existence  can  be  maintained.'  It  appears 
from  the  preceding  table,  that  the  Irish  were  the  only  race 
which  denied  themselves  that  minimum  when  their  earnings 
were  low.  To  sum  up,  Professor  Chapin's  analysis  gives  no 
indication  of  a  sliding  scale  of  racial  standards  of  living. 

'  All  the  native  Americans  but  one  were  sons  of  native  fathers,  or  of 
immigrants  from  Northern  and  Western  Europe.  The  one  exception 
was  the  son  of  a  Bohemian  father,  but  Bohemians  are  not  among  the 
•* undesirable.*' — Chapin,  loc>  c*/.»  p.  39. 

•Chapin,  lo€.  lit.,  p.  126. 
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The  most  extensive  investigation  of  its  kind,  comprising 
more  than  25,000  family  budgets,  was  made  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  ten  years  ago.  Table  79,  compiled 
from  its  report,  is  a  comparative  statement  of  food  expendi- 
tures of  ** normal''  families  classified  by  annual  income  and 
country'  of  birth.  A  "  normar*  family,  it  will  be  remembered, 
is  one  supported  solely  by  the  ^mings  of  husband  and 
father.  All  families  with  abnormally  low  incomes  (imdex 
$400  annually)  have  been  excluded  from  this  comparison. 
No  nationality  with  less  than  ten  families  in  each  income 
group  is  shown  separately,  but  all  foreign-bom  are  included 
in  the  total. 

TABLE  79. 

BXPENDITLTRES   FOR  FOOD   IN    NORMAL  FAMILms  WITH    AN  INCOKE  FBOH 
$400  TO  I7OO,  CLASSIFIED  BY  NATrVlTY  AND  INCOME." 


Nativity  of  head  ol  famil/ 

Income 

l400-f49^ 

Isoo-«S©* 

f6oo^|6p9 

Native  white, 

Foreign-born 

1            $312 
229 

228 

231 

237 
224 

252 

235 
214 

$H5 

255 

250 

257 

261 

248 
254 

267 

273         1 
235 

$260 
276 

270 
278 
271 

Oia  Immigration : 
Canfli'^ 

BnglanH, »       . 

Ireland. , 

Sweden 

Germany 

277 

289 
291 
261 

New  Immigration: 
Atistria-Hiingary .... 
Russia 

Italy 

The  lowest  expenditures  for  food  within  the  same  income 
grotip  were  found  among  native  white  workmen  with 
incomes  under  $500  and  above  $600;  in  the  middle  group 
the  lowest  place  was  held  by  the  Italians,  the  next  to  the 
lowest  by  native  white  Americans.     The  highest  expendi- 

»  Eighteenth  Annuel  Report  0/  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Table  V  D, 
pp.  560-563. 
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tures  were  reported  by  the  Russians  in  the  two  groups  with 
incomes  of  I500  and  over.  In  the  lowest  income  group  the 
highest  expenditure  for  food  was  found  among  natives  of 
Austria-Hungary,  while  the  Russians  were  on  a  par  with 
the  English  and  above  the  Irish,  the  Canadians  and  the 
Gennans.  In  the  other  two  groups,  the  natives  of  Austria- 
Hungary  expended  more  than  the  native  Americans  and 
more  than  any  of  the  ''old  immigrants."  The  Italians 
expended  more  than  the  native  Americans  in  the  two 
extreme  groups,  and  only  $10.00  less  per  year,  L  e.,  three 
cents  a  day  less  per  family  in  the  middle  group. 
It  is  possible  that  the  higher  expenditure  for  food  among  the 
"undesirable"  races  is  accounted  for  by  the  size  of  the 
family,  but  the  earnings  of  the  head  of  the  family  must 
cover  the  expense  of  supporting  all  its  members.  It  is 
therefore^  the  total  expense  rather  than  the  average  per  in- 
dividual that  may,  by  supposition,  affect  the  rate  of  wages. 

Still,  if  we  turn  to  the  comparative  table  of  the  same 
report  in  which  the  expenditure  for  food  of  native  and 
foreign  families  is  reduced  to  a  uniform  basis  of  units  of 
consumption/  we  observe  the  same  tendency  as  shown  by 
the  comparison  of  total  expenditures.  We  learn  from  that 
table : 

(i)  That  among  the  families  having  no  children  the 
natives  of  Russia  expended  $145.24  per  one  hundred  units 
of  consumption,  while  the  natives  of  the  United  States 
expended  only   $119.85; 

(2)  That  among  the  families  with  two  children,  the 
Russians  expended  $107.35  as  against  $95.24  expended  by 
Americans; 

(3)  That  among  families  with  three  children,  the 
average  expense  of  the  Russians  was  $108.11,  whereas 
the  Americans  expended  only  $85.06; 

(4)  That  an  Italian  family  with  one  child  expended 
on  an  average  $12473,  while  an  American  family  of  the 

'  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commission  of  Labor,  Table  V  D^ 
p.  xca. 
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same  size  was  contented  with  $109.94,  an  English  family 
with  $107.19,  and  a  Norwegian  with  $87,53; 

(5)  That  an  Austro- Hungarian  family  without  children 
or  vnth  one  child  expended  more  for  food  than  a  Scotch 
family  of  the  same  size; 

(6)  That  an  Austro-Hungarian  family  with  two  children 
needed  $1 17.22,  while  a  native  American  family  of  the  same 
size  could  exist  on  $95.24,  and  an  English  family  on  $105.86; 

(7)  That  an  Austro-Hungarian  family  with  three 
children,  expended  $98.65  per  one  hundred  units  of  con- 
sumption as  compared  with  $85.00  expended  by  an  average 
American  family  of  the  same  size,  and  with  $85.20  expended 
by  an  average  English  family; 

(8)  That  an  Austro-Hungarian  family  with  four  or 
five  children,  expended  more  than  a  Scotch  family; 

(9)  That  the  Scotch  were  in  every  group  inferior  to 
the  Russians; 

(10)  That  English  families  with  less  than  five  children 
had  a  lower  expenditure  for  food  than  Russian  families 
of  equal  size/ 

These  budgets  have  been  quoted  here  as  the  best  evidence 
that  has  been  collected  on  the  comparative  standards  of 
living  of  native  and  foreign-bom  wage-earners.  Still, 
large  as  the  number  of  individual  families  included  in  the 
canvass  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  may  look  at  a  superficial 
glance*  it  affords  too  narrow  a  foundation  for  nice  distinc- 
tions. Pood  expenditures  vary  with  the  size  and  the 
income  of  the  family,  and  with  geographical  location 
affecting  the  prices  of  food-stuffs.  If  the  food  expendi- 
tures are  to  be  compared  by  nationality,  under  uniform 
conditions  as  to  location,  size  of  family,  and  income,  some 
of  the  groups  must  be  so  minute  as  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  any  reliable  generalizations.  The  last  table  commented 
upon  may  serve  as  an  illustration;  among  the  foreign 
nationalities,  there  is  no  group  of  more  than  seventeen 

'  EighUtnth  Annuai  Report  of  the  Commission  0}  Labor,  p.  631,  Table 
VIE, 
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families,  while  most  of  the  groups  contain  less  than  ten 
families,  and  twenty-one  consist  of  only  one  family.  Varia- 
tions in  indi\ddual  cases,  however,  are  very  wide.  The 
only  conclusion  that  is  warranted  by  such  statistics  as  are 
available  is  a  negative  one,  viz.,  that  the  existence  of  a 
race  standard  of  living  determining  the  rate  of  wages  for 
every  race  is  not  proven.  "The  actual  standard  that 
prevails  is  set  primarily  by  the  wages  paid  and  the  prices 
charged.*'* 

E,     Clothing 

In  no  other  respect  is  the  assimilation  of  the  immigrant 
accompUshed  so  rapidly  as  in  the  matter  of  dress.  The 
mandates  of  Herbert  Spencer's  "ceremonial  government'* 
cannot  be  disobeyed.  "Many  of  the  recent  immigraots," 
says  the  Immigration  Commission,  "still  have  some  articles 
of  clothing  which  they  brought  with  them  from  Europe^ 
Most  of  their  clothing,  however,  practically  all,  is  made  in 
this  country  and  purchased  by  them  hcre.*'^  The  prices 
which  the  alien  workman  must  pay  in  an  American  depart- 
ment store  for  shoes  and  clothes  are  fixed,  not  by  his  import- 
ed jndi\'idual  or  racial  psychology,  but  by  the  American 
manufacturer,  the  American  railway  manager,  and  the 
American  department  store  proprietor,  every  one  of  them 
eager  to  make  an  American  profit,  in  order  to  maintain  an 
American  standard  of  living  for  himself. 

The  Immigration  Commission  has  secured  the  transcripts 
of  store  accounts,  which  show  that  immigrants  from  South- 
em  and  Eastern  Europe  pay  from  J  10.00  to  $15.00  for  a 
suit  of  clothes,  from  $3.00  to  $3.25  for  a  pair  of  shoes,  from 
sixty  cents  to  $1.00  for  an  overshirt,  from  $2.00  to  $3.10 
for  a  suit  of  flannel  underwear,  $1 .50  for  a  hat,  etc.-^  These 
prices  are  the  same  as  advertised  in  Washington,  D.  C, 

'  Chapin,  he.  cit„  pp.  249-250. 

*  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  9,  p.  81. 

J  The  following  prices  were  paid  by  Southern  and  Eastern  Eumpean 
workmen:  "Shoes  arc  purchased  at  prices  ranging  from  $1.75  to  $3.00, 
the  former  being  for  work  and  the  latter  for  dri^s.    Summer  underwear 
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by  tilt  dcpftrtflunt  staves  and  taikr  diopfi.  wbkh  are 
aUriag  to  Che  tiaide  of  gorenuncpt  derks. 

The  Uflfted  States  Bttreati  <d  Labor  has  pwMished  oorh 
panrtive  statistica  thammg  for  each  nationality  liie  avefaga 
annual  eapeoditiire  fordothmg.  It  can  be  seen  at  a  glance 
that  the  expenditure  for  dothing  among  the  native,  as 
wA  as  among  the  fordgn-bom,  increases  with  the  increase 
of  thrir  eamingf-'  Whether,  or  not,  the  wage-earner's 
standard  of  living  determines  his  wages.  t\  e,,  whether,  or 
not,  he  is  paid  higher  wages  because  he  wears  better  clothes, 
it  is  sdf-evidcnt  that  his  ability  to  buy  clothes  is  limited 
by  his  earnings.  A  comparison  of  race  standards  in  the 
matter  of  clothing  must  therefore  be  made  for  workmen  of 
tha  larao  earning  capacity.  Table  80  on  page  267  follows 
the  arrangement  of  Table  79. 

It  c!an  be  seen  from  Table  80  that  in  each  of  the  in- 
cotiii*  ^(rotjp«  the  variations  of  expenditure  by  race  are 
c{)n fined  within  very  narrow  limits,  the  margin  between  the 
hlghoHt  and  lowest  expenditure  not  exceeding  ;Jio.oo  a  year. 
It  irt  evident  tluit  such  a  margin  is  too  small  to  produce  an 
appreciable  eifcct  upon  the  rate  of  wages.* 

nf  iho  vuliip  of  50  cents  per  garment  is  generally  used,  and  for  cold 
weather  flunnol*  rnnifing  in  value  from  $i.cx)  to  $1.50  per  garment. 
Kn>m  f  !o.cK)  to  $13.00  is  paid  for  a  suit  of  dress  clothes. "  {Ibid.,  p.^ 
K I . )  The  following  doUiled  expenditures  for  clothing  were  transcribed ' 
itxmx  II  store  account ;  '* Socks  (two  pairs)*  $.2$;  belt»  $.25;  collar  and 
ti«*  t-^i  PAkr  of  pants,  I4.25;  socks,  $.to;  overshirt,  $t.oo;  suspenders. 
1.13;  five  pair  aocks^  |.6o;  flAnnels,  underwear,  $310;  rubbers,  $.80: 
•tMiM,  $^^$]  suit  of  cloihcA,  $11.70;  hat,  $1.50;  suit  of  clothes,  $12.00; 
ihMt,  t).oo:  shin*  $.60;  two  pair  socks,  $.50;  pair  of  pants.  $3-25*>  ^^ 
Kit  ck>ite  $15.00:  t<«ro  pair  sockSt  $.20;  hat,  $1.50;  watch.  $1^5; 
of  nkoxm,  $^0;  pair  of  shoos*  $1 .70;  pair  of  shoes.  $1.75**"  (^i^*  P- 
*  Bk^ktiilk  Ammmi  Htpmt  ^  tim  Ctmmsrimm  ^Lthfr,  Table  V,a 
•It  nmrt  bi  horm  la  a^ad,  that  thenumbersof  funlBes  ineadi  group 
bi^  «ail«  iht  mtfiatiaBt  naay  be  due  to  differeaoBs  io  die  siae  of 
faiWMli*  ia  aMawiwcal  looatioa,  etc  Sven  tibe 
iiMia  «a£h  tecoBM  cnwip  as  niQch  as  $99.00  per  7«a 

te  iDacanacy  of  tbe  ficurts.  iaasnack  as  llhey 
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EXPENDITURE     FOR    CLOTHING    IN     NORMAL    FAMILIES     OF    UNSKILLED 

LABORERS,  CLASSIFIED  BY  INCOME  AND  NATIVITY.  ' 


Country  oC  birth 

InoOfne 

$40O-$499 

Isoo-lsw 

f6oo-|6w 

Native...... 

$53 

53 

U 

Is 

52 

57 
52 
53 

166           j 
63 

61 
67 
61 

61 
64 
57 

J79 

78 

82 

Foreign-born,  generally . . , 
Old  Immigration  : 
Canada 

England .... 

75 
73 

Iretod ;;".! 

Sweden 

Germany * . , . . 

Nem  Immigration : 

Austria-Hungary 

Russia    ,     , 

82 
74 
73 

Italy 

F.    Savings 

The  expenses  of  a  normal  family  for  housing,  food,  and 
clothing  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  about  three  fourths 
of  the  total  expenditure  for  all  objects,*  The  preceding 
analysis  has  shown  that  the  variations  of  these  principal 
items  of  a  workingman's  budget  are  not  affected  by  race. 
Table  81  on  page  268  points  in  the  same  direction.  It  can 
be  seen  from  the  comparative  figures  that  the  average  wage- 
earner's  family  of  every  nationality  lives  practically  up  to 
its  income.  A  very  small  margin  is  left  for  savings.  But 
while  the  native  workman  may  save  or  spend  at  pleasure,  the 
newly-arrived  immigrant  must  save  money. 

"'  Before  the  immigrant  can  realize  any  return  from  his 
labor  in  the  form  of  American  wages,  he  must  incur  the 
following  expense  or  indebtedness,  for  even  if  one  or  all 
costs  are  prepaid  for  him  by  relative,  friend,  or  other  person, 
he  eventually  pays  them  aU  by  deductions  from  his  wages 
or  otherwise: 

« Eighteenth  A  nnual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  pp.  560-563. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  581,  Table  5K, 
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SURPLUS  OF  INCOME  OVER  EXPENDITURE  OF  HORllAL  FAMILtES; 
CLASSIFIED  BY  COUNTRY   OF   BIRTH.' 


Country  of  birth 

Amount 

Per  eeal  of  Iscome 

Native 

26 

41 
40 

38 

15 

25 

H 

4 

5.6 
6  I 

Foreign-bom  generally 

out  immigration: 

England 

5.8 

4.2 

3.6 

Sweden 

Germany* . 

Trel?^nd., 

Nrw  Immigration: 

Italy 

Austria- Hungary ,,,. . 

4-6 

2-5 

0.6 

Russia *  ♦ 

1.  Cost  of  preparation  at  his  home  in  Europe  for  the 
journey. 

2 .  Cost  of  transportation  from  his  home  to  the  European 
seaport. 

5.     Cost  of  emigrant  head  tax  to  his  Government. 

4.  Cost  of  immigrant  head  tax  to  the  United  States 
Government, 

5.  Cost  of  steamship  transportation,  European  port  to 
the  United  States. 

6.  Cost  of  labor  agency  for  securing  employment  at 
port  of  entr>',  if  used. 

7.  Cost  of  transportation,  United  States  port  of  entry 
to  place  of  empla)Tnent. 

8.  Cost  of  Uving  from  port  of  entry  to  place  of  destina- 
tion/'* 

The  cost  of  items  3-5  and  7  is  further  on  estimated  at 
$40.00  for  a  single  Italian,  Slav,  or  Hungarian  immigrant. 
If  the  immigrant  has  left  wife  and  children  in  his  native 
country,  he  must  save  money  to  pay  their  passage.  In 
order  to  meet  these  demands  the  immigrant  must  curtail 
his  expenses  for  the  necessities  of  life.     This  is  accomplished 

^Eighteenth  Annual  Report  cf  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  p.  581. 
Tabjes  V,  J  and  K. 

\uiUtin  of  the  Bureau  oj  Labor ^  No.  72.  pp.  411-412. 
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m  various  ways.  Living  in  crowded  tenements  is  one  of 
them.  Co-operative  boarding,  which  has  been  given  the 
odious  name  of  "the  boarding  boss  system/*  enables  the 
Slav  laborer  to  reduce  his  board  bill  much  below  the  price 
the  individualistic  Anglo-Saxon  has  to  pay  in  a  boarding 
house,  though,  as  has  been  shown,  the  fare  under  the  co- 
operative system  is  at  least  as  wholesome  and  abundant  as 
in  an  average  boarding  house. 

The  fact,  however,  that  the  immigrant  who  has  no  family 
in  the  United  States  is  at  first  content  to  deny  himself  many 
comforts  does  not  warrant  the  apprehension  that  he  mil 
be  satisfied  with  a  wage  just  sufficient  to  provide  the  bare 
necessities  of  life.  The  Italian  railroad  laborer  who  sub- 
sists on  vegetables  does  not  work  for  the  mere  price  of  his 
vegetables,  but  saves  about  80  per  cent  of  his  wages* 
"Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  Italian  laborers  save  from 
$25.00  to  $30^00  of  their  wages  per  month*  For  eight 
months*  work  this  would  amount  to  over  $200  per  man."* 
It  is  a  matter  of  general  knowledge  that  large  sums  of 
money  are  annually  sent  home  by  the  immigrants.  A 
member  of  the  Immigration  Commission  who  visited  a 
Greek  mountain  village  from  which  two  hundred  immigrants 
had  gone  to  the  United  States  was  told  that  each  of  the 
men  sent  back  about  $200  annually.'  It  was  learned 
from  the  records  of  a  I3ost-office  in  a  township  of  Russian 
Poland  that  thirty- seven  workmen  who  had  immigrated 
from  that  township  to  the  United  States  sent  home  in  1903 
the  sum  of  47,862  roubles,  i.  e.,  an  average  of  $665  per 
emigrants  That  these  are  not  isolated  cases  is  indicated 
by  the  ntmiber  of  international  money  orders  sent  from  the 
United  States  to  Europe,  which  averaged,  in  1 907-1909, 
about  three  millions  a  year.*  Moreover,  hundreds  of 
T,^  \BulUiin  of  the  Bureau  0}  Labor,  No.  72,  pp.  469-470,  477,  481. 

'  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  voL  4  (in  press). 

*  Report!  of  the  Warsaw  Statistical  CommiUee,  BuUelin  XXII.  K.  B. 
Vobly:  General  Analysis  of  the  S  tali  sties  of  Migration  of  Workers  for 
Temporary  Employment  and  of  the  Statistics  of  Emigration,  p.  29. 

*  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  37 »  p.  280- 
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TABLE  81. 


SURPLUS  OF  INCOME  OVBR  EXPENDITURE  OF  NORMAL  FAMILIES; 
CLASSIFIED  BY  COUNTRY   OF  BIRTH." 


Country  of  birth 


Native , 

Foreign-bom  generally 
Oldim  m  igration : 

Canada......... . 

England 

Sweden 

Germany 

Ireland ...  ,....., 
New  Immigraiion: 

Italy..,. 

Austria- Hungary . 

Russia 


Amount 

Per  c«fit  of  IxicDme 

$37 

5.6 

26 

4.1 

41 

6  I 

40 

58 

38 

4.2 

23 

3-6 

15 

2.6 

25 

4.6 

H 

2-5 

4 

0.6 

1.  Cost  of  preparation  at  his  home  in  Europe  for  the 
journey. 

2.  Cost  of  transportation  from  his  home  to  the  European 
seaport. 

3.  Cost  of  emi^ant  head  tax  to  his  Government. 

4.  Cost  of  immif::rant  head  tax  to  the  United  States 
Government. 

5.  Cost  of  steamship  transportation,  European  port  to 
the  United  States, 

6.  Cost  of  labor  agency  for  securing  employment  at 
port  of  entry,  if  used. 

7.  Cost  of  transportation,  United  States  port  of  entry 
to  place  of  cmpIo>qTient- 

8.  Cost  of  living  from  port  of  entrj^  to  place  of  destina- 
tion."'' 

The  cost  of  items  3-5  and  7  is  further  on  estimated  at 
$40.00  for  a  single  Italian,  Slav,  or  Httngarian  immigrant. 
If  the  immigrant  has  left  wife  and  children  in  his  native 
country,  he  must  save  money  to  pay  their  passage.  In 
order  to  meet  these  demands  the  immigrant  must  curtail 
his  expenses  for  the  necessities  of  life.     This  is  accomplished 

*  Eighteenlh  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissiontr  oj  Labor,  p.  581, 
Tables  V.  J  and  K. 

*  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  72,  pp.  41 1-412. 
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in  various  ways.  Living  in  crowded  tenements  is  one  of 
them.  Co-operative  boarding,  which  has  been  given  the 
odious  name  of  "the  boarding  boss  system,"  enables  the 
Slav  laborer  to  reduce  his  board  bill  much  below  the  price 
the  individualistic  Anglo-Saxon  has  to  pay  in  a  boarding 
house»  though,  as  has  been  shown,  the  fare  under  the  co- 
operative system  is  at  least  as  wholesome  and  abundant  as 
in  an  average  boarding  house. 

The  fact,  however,  that  the  immigrant  who  has  no  family 
in  the  United  States  is  at  first  content  to  deny  himself  many 
comforts  does  not  warrant  the  apprehension  that  he  will 
be  satisfied  with  a  wage  just  suflicicnt  to  provide  the  bare 
necessities  of  life.  The  Italian  railroad  laborer  who  sub- 
sists on  vegetables  does  not  work  for  the  mere  price  of  his 
vegetables,  but  saves  about  So  per  cent  of  his  wages. 
"Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  Italian  laborers  save  from 
$25,00  to  $30,00  of  their  wages  per  month.  For  eight 
months'  work  this  would  amount  to  over  $200  per  man."* 
It  is  a  matter  of  general  knowledge  that  large  sums  of 
money  are  annually  sent  home  by  the  immigrants.  A 
member  of  the  Immigration  Commission  who  visited  a 
Greek  moimtain  village  from  which  two  hmidred  immigrants 
had  gone  to  the  United  States  was  told  that  each  of  the 
men  sent  back  about  $200  annually.^  It  was  learned 
from  the  records  of  a  post-office  in  a  township  of  Russian 
Poland  that  thirty-seven  workmen  who  had  immigrated 
from  that  township  to  the  United  States  sent  home  in  1903 
the  sum  of  47,862  roubles,  t.  e,,  an  average  of  $665  per 
emigrant.^  That  these  arc  not  isolated  cases  is  indicated 
by  the  number  of  international  money  orders  sent  from  the 
United  States  to  Europe,  which  averaged,  in  1 907-1 909, 
about  three  miUions  a  year.''  Moreover,  hundreds  of 
l^^ulUtin  oj  ike  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  72,  pp.  469-470,  477,  481, 

•  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  voL  4  (in  press). 

«  Reports  of  the  Warsaw  Statistical  Committee,  Bulletin  XXII.  K.  B. 
Vobly:  General  Analysis  of  the  Statistics  of  Migration  of  Workers  for 
Temporary  Employment  and  of  the  Statistics  of  Emigration,  p.  29. 

*  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol,  37,  p.  280. 
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thousands  of  immigrants  annually  return  home,  and  their 
passage  must  be  paid  out  of  their  savings.  The  total 
amount  sent  abroad  by  immigrants  in  the  year  1907  is 
estimated  by  the  Immigration  Commission  at  $275,000,000, 
This  estimate  *'does  not  take  into  account  the  large  sums 
carried  abroad  by  returning  immigrants/*' 

A  better  idea  of  the  average  amount  an  immigrant  man- 
ages to  save  from  his  wages  can  be  gaincxi  from  the  economic 
effects  produced  by  the  flow  of  American  money  into  the 
rural  districts  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe.     In  Greece 


much  of  the  money  sent  home  by  emigrants  is  for  the  payment  of  old 
debts  and  cancellation  of  mortgages,  a  considerable  part  ,  ,  .  for 
deposits,  loans,  the  purchases  of  real  estate  or  the  improvement  of 
property  already  owned.  .  .  ,  Many  houses  were  ,  .  .  built  by  money 
sent  bacJc  by  emigrants.  .  .  .  Usury  is  receding,  fleeing  from  the 
glitter  of  abundant  gold  which  has  inundated  towns  and  villages* 
Nor  is  it  surprising  that  the  rate  of  interest  should  have  fallen  from 
20,  15,  and  10  per  cent  to  6  and  5  per  cent,* 

In  Southern  Italy,  those  who  return  from  America  pur- 
chase a  house  with  a  small  estate.  In  Austria-Hungary, 
the  enormous  influx  of  money  goes  partly  to  pay  old  debts 
and  to  bring  over  families,  but  most  of  it  to  support  rela- 
tives at  home,  to  invest  in  land,  to  build  homes,  to  make 
improvements,  and  to  buy  agricultural  machinery.  "The 
desire  of  the  returning  emigrant  to  invest  in  land  has  led  to 
a  considerable  increase  in  its  value,  particularly  in  Croatia^ 
GaJicia,  and  the  Slovak  district  of  Himgary.  ...  In 
Galicia  the  buying  of  large  estates  by  associations  of 
emigrants  has  become  a  common  practice.  Very  often 
from  50,000  to  90,000  acres  a  year  are  thus  bought  up  and 
subdivided  among  the  peasant  purchasers.  The  money  is 
either  contributed  from  the  savings  of  the  associated 
peasants  or  borrowed  from  friends  who  are  still  in  America. '  * 
Reports  from  alt  emigration  cotmtries  concur  in  the  state- 
ment that  the  standard  of  li\'ing  of  the  peasants  who  have 

*  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission^  vol  37,  p»  277. 

*  Ibid.^  vol.  4  (in  press.) 
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returned  from  the  United  States  is  above  that  of  their 
neighbors.  The  roomy  cottages  built  by  them  with  money 
earned  in  the  United  States  are  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
surrounding  poverty  and  dirt.  In  short,  according  to  the 
Immigration  Commission,  the  savings  of  the  immigrants 
"are  an  important  factor  in  promoting  the  general  economic 
welfare  of  several  European  countries,"  It  is  evident  that 
the  wages  of  the  immigrants  must  needs  be  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  invest  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
the  uplifting  of  the  economic  conditions  of  their  native 
countries,  after  paying  American  prices  for  all  necessities 
of  life.  Viewed  solely  with  an  eye  to  the  economic  interests 
of  the  American  wage-earner,  the  efforts  of  the  average 
immigrant  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  "to  live 
upon  the  basis  of  minimum  cheapness,  and  to  save  as  much 
as  possible,  *'  at  the  sacrifice  of  comfort/  is  a  matter  of  no 
concern  to  his  competitors  in  the  labor  market.  Whether 
he  spends  his  wages  on  rent,  food,  and  clothing,  or  saves 
his  money  to  bu}^  steamship  tickets  for  his  family,  whether 
he  deposits  his  savings  in  a  local  bank,  or  sends  them  to 
his  parents  for  improving  the  home  farm,  his  wants  in  one 
case  are  as  great  and  as  imperative  as  in  the  other,  and  he 
must  demand  a  wage  which  will  enable  him  to  satisfy 
them*  Furthermore,  contrary  to  learned  opinion,  a  wage- 
ler  who  is  able  to  save  four  fifths  of  his  earnings  need 
[not  accept  *' employment  on  the  terms  offered  or  suffer  from 
actual  want,  *'  for  he  can  live  four  months  on  the  savings  of 
one,  and  is  therefore  '*in  a  position  to  take  exception  to 
wages  or  working  conditions"*  a  great  deal  more  readily 
than  the  native  wage-earner  who  lives  to  the  limit  of  his 
income.  This  fact  has  been  proved  more  .than  once  in 
recent  years  by  the  long  drawn  out  strikes  of  Southern  and 
Eastern  European  mine  and  factory  operatives. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  view  with  disapproval  "the  send- 
ing back  to  the  old  country  of  the  savings  of  the  immigrant,*' 
upon  the  old  Mercantilist  theory  that  every  dollar  invested 

>  Jenlcs  and  Lauck,  he,  cU„  pp.  183-184.  'Jhid, 
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by  him  in  his  home  country  is  a  loss  to  the  United  States: 
"  Americd,  should  have  the  productive  influence  of  not  only 
the  labor  but  also  of  the  capital  made  from  the  savings."* 
The  same  objection  certainly  applies  with  far  greater  force 
to  the  investment  of  American  capital  in  foreign  industrial 
enterprises.     One    important    fact    is   overlooked   in    this 
objection,  viz.,  that  Uie  money  which  is  invested  in  the 
home  farm  provides  for  the  relatives  of  the  immigrant  who 
stay  in  the  old  count^^^     Were  that  money  invested  in  the 
United  States  they  would  have  to  be  brought  over  to  the 
Ar^^^  United  States.     While  the  capital  invested  in  the  United 
1/^-- i^^j;*?*  *  States  would  be  increased,  the  supply  of  labor  would  like- 
^  wise  be  increased.     Money  being  dearer  in  Europe  than  in 

the  United  States,  the  savings  that  are  ample  to  provide 
employment  for  the  immigrants*  relatives  at  home,  woidd 
be  insufficient,  if  invested  in  American  industries,  to  keep 
an  equal  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  Umted  States. 
Their  immigration  would  accordingly  tend  to  increase  the 
supply  of  labor  out  of  proportion  to  the  demand. 

The  only  economic  interests  affected  in  a  real,  not  in  an 
iniaginar>^  way,  by  the  thrifty  habits  ("  the  low  standard 
of  living ")  of  the  recent  immigrant,  is  the  mercantile 
business  which  seeks  the  trade  of  the  wage-earner  as  a 
consumer.  With  many  manufacturing  and  mining  concerns 
the  comniissary  is  an  important  part  of  the  industry. 

la  fact,  [says  the  Immigration  Commissioiil  according  to  the 
statements  of  some  of  the  small  operators,  commissaries  as  a  rule  return 
not  only  a  20  per  cent  net  profit  in  normal  times  to  the  company,  but 
the  system  goes  so  far  as  to  largely  detennine  the  race  of  employees. 
In  certain  cases  it  was  stated  that  negroes  were  preferred  because  their 
improvident  habits  prevented  them  from  being  able  to  live  on  a  cash 
income,  paid  moothly,  and  thus  forced  them  to  draw  their  wages  weekly, 
and  even  daily,  in  the  form  of  commissary  checks  or  store  credits. 
Currency  payments  were  made  monthly  partly  for  this  purpose.  As  a 
result,  the  negroes  are  always  a  little  in  debt  to  the  cc^nmissaries.  .  .  . 
Thdr  wants  are  confined  to  the  supply  of  goods  fiunished  by  the  cora- 
with  the  exception  of  whiskey,  and  they  have  no  funds  for 


*  Jenks  and  Lauck.  toe.  cii„  p.  t6. 
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any  other  purpose  than  tliat  of  bare  subsistence  ....  For  the  same 
reason  these  employers  do  not  encourage  immigrant  laborers,  and  in 
some  cases  refuse  to  employ  ihejn  altogether.  The  immigrant  exhibita 
a  strong  tendency  to  get  his  wages  in  cash  and  to  live  on  the  lowest 
level  possible  to  maintain  subsistence.  ...  He  seeks  the  cheapest 
places.  ...  A  careful  and  detailed  inquiry  into  a  comparison  of 
prices  in  the  cxmimissartes  and  in  the  city  markets  and  groceries 
revealed  a  slight  increase  in  the  general  run  of  prices  in  the  fonner  over 
the  latter.' 

The  Croattans  are  good  livers  in  comparison  with  the  other  foreign 
races»  and  they  do  not  stint  themselves  in  food  or  drink  [say  Professors 
Jenks  and  Lauck].  Although  extravagant,  they  do  not,  however* 
spend  as  much  as  the  negroes,  who  loiter  about  the  commissarias 
looking  for  something  for  which  to  spend  their  money.  The  Croatiana 
know  what  they  want  and  buy  it  freely,  but  if  there  is  a  surplus  of  their 
wages  it  is  saved.  The  Italians,  living  as  they  do,  very  cheaply,  buy 
little  from  the  commissaries.  In  a  general  way  the  laborers  are  required 
to   patronize   the   commissaries'.  .  ,  . 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  proprietor  of  the  commis- 
sary store,  an  immigrant  with  a  "low  standard  of  living," 
who  buys  in  the  cheapest  store,  or  saves  his  money  instead 
of  leaving  it  in  the  commissary,  is,  naturally  enough, 
•'imdesirable.'* 

•  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commissiant  VoL  9,  p,  190. 
■Jenks  and  Lauck,  io€,  cit,,  p.  176, 
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CHAPTER  XI 

HOME  OWNERSHIP 

OWNERSHIP  of  homes  by  wage-earners  has  been 
advocated  as  a  proposition  of  practical  social  reform, 
ever  since  the  condition  of  labor  has  been  recognized  as 
a  distinct  social  problem.  The  Immigration  Commission 
has  given  a  prominent  place  in  its  investigation  to  home 
ownership  among  immigrant  races  on  the  ground  that  *'the 
proportion  of  the  families  in  a  given  group  of  workmen  who 
live  in  homes  owned  by  themselves  may  fairly  be  regarded 
as  an  indication,  at  least,  of  the  social  and  industrial 
progress  of  the  group/'* 

The  Commission  fully  realizes  "that  the  wage-earner  is 
living  and  working  in  a  large  urban  or  industrial  center 
where  the  acquisition  of  real  estate  is  beyond  his  resources,  ** 
while  in  small  mining  towns  "the  industrial  worker  is 
practically  not  permitted  to  buy  a  home,  but  must  live  in  a 
house  owned  by  the  operating  company."^  The  mining 
companies  find  it  "a  better  poHcy  to  retain  the  houses 
because  of  large  profits  arising  from  rent  payments  and  for 
the  additional  reason  that  mine  workers  may  be  evicted  in 
the  event  of  a  strike.*'^  Moreover,  the  ownership  of  a 
home,  even  when  v^ithin  the  reach  of  the  wage-earner, 
often  does  not  pay  as  an  investment : 


If  an  employee  should  invest  in  a  home  near  his  work  and  for  any 
reason  he  should  be  thrown  out  of  work,  the  property  would  not  be 
valuable,  because  there  are  no  other  industries  near  in  which  he  could 

»  Reports  of  Ike  Immigration  Commissiimt  voL  7,  p.  267. 
•  Ibid,,  vol.  I,  p.  467.  *  Ibid.t  voL  6,  p*  452. 
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find  leraploymcnt.  The  coal  mines  often  Imve  periods  wheti  ivork  is 
irregular,  or  suspend  operations  for  months  at  a  time  which  facts  tend 
to  make  coal -raining  labor  migratory.' 

These  conditions  are  not  peculiar  to  coal  mining  alone, 
but  exist  generally.'  Nevertheless,  after  all  that  is  said, 
the  Commission  regards  "the  number  and  percentage  of 
families  owning  their  homes,"  as  indications  of  "racial 
inclinations  toward  the  acquisition  6f  property."*  It  is 
noted  that  "the  recent  immigrant  has  no  property  or  other 
restraining  interests  which  attach  him  to  a  community/'^ 
with  the  following  comment : 

This  characteristic  has  both  a  good  and  a  bad  infiuence.  .  .  .  Prob- 
ably, the  bad  effect  of  this  chamcteristic  is  greater  than  the  good,  all 
things  considered.* 

The  fact  itself  is  officially  recorded  among  the  "salient 
characteristics  of  the  recent  immigrant  labor  supply."* 
This  is  an  error.  As  far  back  as  1878,  a  noted  New  York 
philanthropist  spoke  in  almost  the  same  terms  of  the 
immigrants  of  his  day,  who  were  mostly  Irish  and  Germans: 

They  do  not  own  the  house  nor  any  part  of  it,  nor  have  any  interest 
in  it.  .  .  ,  The  general  effect  of  the  system  is  the  existence  of  a  prole- 
taiie  class,  who  have  no  interest  in  the  permanent  well-being  of  the 
community,  who  have  no  sense  of  home,  and  who  live  without  any  deep 
root  in  the  soil. ' 

It  is  obvious  that  the  subject  of  home  ownership  is  viewed 
in  these  opinions  from  the  standpoint  of  a  middle-class 

'  Reports  of  ihe  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  7,  p.  206. 

'  An  English  writer  who  would  encourage  "  the  acquirement  by  work- 
ingmen  of  their  homes,"  recognizes  that  "a  difficulty  exists  in  the  fact 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  working  classes  are  migrating,  owing  to  the 
changes  and  irregularities  of  their  means  of  liveliliood. " — T.  L.  Worth- 
ington:  Dwellings  of  the  People^  (2d  editinn.  I90i)»  p.  60. 

'Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  i,  p.  467.  This 
view  is  expressed  with  all  due  "qualifications,"  "reservations,"  and 
"limitations."  *  Ibid.,  p.  500.    Jenks  and  Lauck.  loc.  cit,^  p.  185. 

» Jenks  and  Lauck,  ibid. 

•  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  voLi,  pp.  498, 500* 

7  Report  of  the  Industrial  Ccmmissioft,  vol.  xv.,  p.  459. 
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resident  of  a  rural  community,  not  from  that  of  a  wage- 
earner.  A  farmer^  a  shopkeeper,  or  a  professional  man,  is 
by  the  nature  of  his  occupation  attached  to  a  certain  com- 
munity. With  him  the  ownership  of  a  home  is  a  profitable 
investment.  Considered,  however,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  wage-earner  who  lives  **in  a  town  dominated  by  a 
single  industry^  home  ownership  would  seriously  hinder  his 
defense  of  his  rights  in  a  disagreement  with  his  employers.  *'  * 
In  a  small  town,  where  many  of  the  w^orkmen  own  their 
homes 

trade-unionism  means  but  little  (to  them].  If,  however,  trade-unionism 
becomes  a  factor  and  organization  follows,  with  accompanying  demands 
for  shorter  hours  and  more  pay,  these  men  would  think  long  and  well  of 
their  little  homes  .  .  .  before  engaging  upon  a  strike,  the  outcome  of 
which  may  possibly  mean  the  loss  of  many  things  they  greatly  prize* 
It  seems  that  the  employers  have  the  upper  hand. ' 

A  wage-earner,  on  the  contrary,  who  has  no  property 
interests  attaching  him  to  a  certain  community,  is  "free 
to  follow  the  best  industrial  inducements."^ 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  ownership  of  a  home  is  re- 
garded "as  a  mark  of  tlirift"*  it  is  instructive  to  compare 
the  extent  of  home  ownership  at  present  and  in  the  past,  be- 
fore * '  the  Slav  invasion, "  and  still  earlier,  before  immigration 
became  a  social  factor  in  the  United  States. 

As  early  as  1790,  when  Boston  had  a  population  of  18,320, 
the  average  niunber  of  families  to  each  house  in  the  town 
was  1.46,  which  means  that  at  least  one  third  of  all  Boston 
families  lived  in  rented  houses,  even  on  the  assumption 
that  all  one-family  houses  were  occupied  by  their  owners 
and  that  in  the  two-family  houses  one  dwelling  was  occupied 
by  the  owner.  Half  a  centur>^  later,  at  the  city  census  of 
1845,  the  proportion  of  home  owners  in  Boston  was  found 
to  be  only  17,5  per  cent.^  The  population  of  Boston  was 
then  only  114,000,  and  the  percentage  of  foreigrt-bom  and 

*  Streightoff,  loc.  ciL,  p.  84.  ^  Pratt,  loc.  cU.,  p.  99* 

*  Reports  of  ilie  Immigration  Commission,  voLi,  p.  500. 

4  Ibid.t  vol.  6,  p.  451.  s  Census  of  Boston,  1845,  p.  55. 
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their  children  born  in  Boston  was  32.61. »  In  other  words, 
there  were  67.39  P^^  cent  of  native  Americans  of  native 
parentage,  of  whom  at  most  only  one  fourth  owTied  their 
homes,  even  if  there  was  not  a  single  home  owner  among  the 
foreign-bom.  The  percentage  of  home  owners  has  since 
slightly  increased,  as  shown  in  the  following  table: 


k 


TABLE  82* 


PBm  CENT  OF  BOMB  OWNERS  IN  THE  POPULATION  OF  BOSTON,  l845-I90a* 


h 


Year 

1845 
1890 

igoo 


Per  cent 

17-5 

I8.4» 

18.9 


I 


The  most  thorough-going  statistical  study  of  home  owner- 
ship in  the  United  States  was  made  at  the  census  of  1890. 
The  data  for  that  year  reflect  the  standard  of  living  of 
native  Americans  at  a  time  when  it  could  not  have  been 
affected  by  immigration  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe. 
It  will  be  seen  from  Table  83  on  page  278  that  of  all 
American  householders  of  native  stock  who  were  living  in 
cities  with  a  population  of  from  50,000  to  250,000  in  1890, 
only  a  little  over  one  fourth  owned  their  homes;  in  larger 
cities  the  percentage  was  still  smaller.  And  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  these  percentages  relate  to  people  in  all 
walks  of  life,  not  to  wage-earners  alone.  The  prevailing 
** American  standard"  in  cities  is  accordingly  the  standard 
of  a  tenant,  not  that  of  a  home  owner. 

*  Census  of  Boston,  pp.  26  and  37.  The  percentage  of  persons  bom  of 
foreign  parents  in  the  United  States  outside  of  Boston  could  not  have 
affected  the  situation,  as  appears  from  the  £act  that  of  the  native  children 
of  foreign  parents  there  were  10, 1 05  under  the  age  of  20  and  only  So  over 
the  age  of  20.  Evidently,  immigration  was  new  and  the  native  children 
of  foreign  parents  were  still  very  young. 

» Report  on  Farms  and  Homes  in  the  United  States  at  the  XL  Census ^ 
p.  32.     XII.  Census,  Population,  Part  11.,  Table  CVL,  p.  ccv, 

*  The  population  of  Suffolk  County  representing  the  economic,  though 
not  the  municipal  Boston,  included  19.36  per  cent  homeowners. 
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TABLE  81- 


SURPLUS  OF  INCOME  OVER  EXPENDITURE  OF  NORMAL  FAUILtBS; 
CLASSIFIED  BY  COUNTRY   OF   BIRTH,' 


Countrr  of  birth 


Per  ceot  of  {ncomfl 


Native .  - 

Foreign-bom  generally 
Old  immigration: 

Canada 

England... 

Sweden 

Germany 

Ireland... . . . 

New  Immigration: 

Italy 

Austria-Hungary . 

Russia 


1.  Cost  of  preparation  at  his  home  in  Europe  for  the 
journey. 

2 .  Cost  of  transportation  from  his  home  to  the  Etiropean 
seaport. 

3.  Cost  of  emigrant  head  tax  to  his  Government. 

4.  Cost  of  immicrrant  head  tax  to  the  United  States 
Government. 

5.  Cost  of  steamship  transportation,  European  port  to 
the  United  States, 

6.  Cost  of  labor  agency  for  securing  employment  at 
port  of  entry,  if  used. 

7.  Cost  of  transportation,  United  States  port  of  entry 
to  place  of  emplovinent. 

8.  Cost  of  living  from  port  of  entry  to  place  of  destina- 
tion/" 

The  cost  of  items  3-5  and  7  is  further  on  estimated  at 
$40.00  for  a  single  Italian^  Slav,  or  Hungarian  immigrant. 
If  the  immigrant  has  left  wife  and  children  in  his  native 
countr>%  he  must  save  money  to  pay  their  passage.  In 
order  to  meet  these  demands  the  immigrant  must  curtail 
his  expenses  for  the  necessities  of  life.     This  is  accomplished 

^Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor ^  p.  581, 
Tables  V.  J  and  K. 

BtUktin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  72,  pp.  411-412. 
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in  various  ways.  Living  in  crowded  tenements  is  one  of 
them.  Co-operative  boarding,  which  has  been  given  the 
odious  name  of  ''the  boarding  boss  system,"  enables  the 
Slav  laborer  to  reduce  his  board  bill  much  below  the  price 
the  individualistic  Anglo-Saxon  has  to  pay  in  a  boarding 
house,  though,  as  has  been  shown,  the  fare  under  the  co- 
operative system  is  at  least  as  wholesome  and  abundant  as 
in  an  average  boarding  house. 

The  fact,  however,  that  the  immigrant  who  has  no  family 
in  the  United  States  is  at  first  content  to  deny  himself  many 
comforts  does  not  warrant  the  apprehension  that  he  will 
be  satisfied  with  a  wage  just  sufficient  to  provide  the  bare 
necessities  of  life.  The  Italian  railroad  laborer  who  sub- 
sists on  vegetables  does  not  work  for  the  mere  price  of  his 
vegetables,  but  saves  about  80  per  cent  of  his  wages. 
**Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  Italian  laborers  save  from 
$25.00  to  $30,00  of  their  wages  per  month*  For  eight 
months'  work  this  would  amount  to  over  $200  per  man.  "* 
It  is  a  matter  of  general  knowledge  that  large  sums  of 
money  are  annually  sent  home  by  the  immigrants.  A 
member  of  the  Immigration  Commission  who  visited  a 
Greek  mountain  \iJlagc  from  which  two  hundred  immigrants 
had  gone  to  the  United  States  was  told  that  each  of  the 
men  sent  back  about  $200  annually.'  It  was  learned 
from  the  records  of  a  post-office  in  a  township  of  Russian 
Poland  that  thirty-seven  w^orkroen  who  had  immigrated 
from  that  township  to  the  United  States  sent  home  in  1903 
the  sum  of  47,862  roubles,  i,  e.,  an  average  of  $665  per 
emigrant. -*  That  these  are  not  isolated  cases  is  indicated 
by  the  number  of  international  money  orders  sent  from  the 
United  States  to  Europe,  which  averaged,  in  1907- 1909, 
about    three   milhons   a   year.**     Moreover,    hundreds  of 

'(j^uUetin  of  the  Bureau  oj  Labor ,  No.  72,  pp.  469-470,  477,  481. 

•  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  \'oI.  4  (in  press). 

»  Reports  of  the  Warsaw  Statistical  Committee,  Bulletin  XXII.  K.  B. 
Vobly:  General  Analysis  of  the  Statistics  of  Migration  of  Workers  for 
Temporary  Employment  and  of  the  Statistics  of  Emigration,  p.  29. 

*  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission  ^  vol,  37,  p.  280, 
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ftj^e  of  forty- five  on  arrival.  It  was  found  in  i$90i»  when 
smfnigration  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  was  insi^ 
ni5cant.  that  **by  far  the  principal  portion  of  the  foreign- 
bom  owners  of  farms  and  homes  have  been  in  this  cotmtiy 
fifteen  years  and  over.*'*  Of  all  industnal  workers  from 
Southern  and  Eastern  Europe,  howe\-er.  who  were  covered 
by  the  investigation  of  the  ImmigTatioa  Commtsskm,  only 
from  0.9  per  cent  (Roumanians)  to  18.2  per  cent  (Rttssiazi 
Jcwi)  had  been  in  the  United  States  fifteen  years  or  over." 
According  to  the  standaid  set  by  the  immigrantsfroai  NoxtlK 

*  Farmt  amd  Homes,  XI,  Census,  p,  163. 

•  Jeaki  asd  Lauck,  Uc.  cis^  p.  477. 
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^M           era  and  Western  Europe^  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the        ^H 
^M           immigrants  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  had  not             ■ 
^M            been  long  enough  in  the  United  States  to  have  raised  suf-        ^J 
^M           ficient  funds  for  buying  real  estate.                                                  ^^M 
^H                The  inference  drawn  from  the  statistics  of  home  owner-             ■ 
^M           ship  in  i8go  by  the  authors  of  the  census  report  "is  that             I 
^M           home  tenancy  is  increasing  in  the  whole  country  as  the             I 
^M           urban  population  becomes  numerically  a  more  important              1 
^M           element  of  the  population. "  *     The  old  American  standard          .    1 
^H            which  found  its  expression   in   the  one-family  residence              1 
^M           retreats    before    the    apartment    house.     This    tendency       ^^1 
^M           asserts  itself  even  among  the  well-to-do  who  could  afford       " 
^m           to  buy  a  home  for  the  rental  they  pay  for  a  fashionable 
^M            apartment.     The  rate  of  the  change  can  be  obser\*ed  in  a 
^M           dty  like  Washington,  which  has  but  a  small  foreign  popula- 
^H            tion,*    A  count  of  the  houses  and  apartments  advertised 
^M           in  the  Washington  Star  on  the  last  Saturday  in  July,  1900 
^H           and  1910.  for  rent  to  white  tenants  brought  the  following 
^1            results: 

^^K                                                     TABLE                                                         ^H 

^^^H                NUMBER  OF  HOUSES  AND  APARTMKNTS  ADVBRTISED  FOR  RENT  TO                  ^^M 
^^^^^^H                      WHITE  TENANTS  IN  WASHINGTON,  O.  C,  ON  THE  LAST                                  ^^H 
^^^^^^m                                      SATURDAY  IN  JULY,   1900  AND  1910,                                                     ^^M 

^^^^_                             For  rent 

X900 

igio 

Per  cent  of  incTeMe                  ^^H 

^^^H       One~famiIy  houses 

882 
64 

1169 
580 

^ 

^m           The  number  of  apartment  houses  which  advertised  apart-             ■ 
^1            ments  for  rent  increased  ninefold  within  ten  years,  while       ^^| 
^M           the  number  of  one-family  houses  increased  only  by  one  third,       ^^| 

^^^B           '  Farms  and  Homes,  XL  Census,  p.  54.                                                           ^^M 
^^^^            '  The  ratio  of  the  foreign-born  and  their  children  to  the  population  of          ^^B 
^M            Washington,  D.C.,  ini900  was  only  21  percent.    XII.  Census.    Popula-              I 
^H             Hon,  Part  I,  pp.  dxxix  and  clxxzvii.                                                                   ^^H 
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It  is  dear  from  this  example  that  the  tendency  toward  the 
apartment  house  or  tenement  house  has  no  connection 
with  immigration.  It  is  in  line  with  the  general  tendency 
toward  concentration  characteristic  of  modem  times. 


CHAPTER  Xn 

EFFECT  OF  IMMIGRATION  ON  WAGES  , 

THAT  wages  in  many  occupations  are  barely  suflScient 
to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  life,  has  been  estab- 
lished by  all  investigations  of  the  cost  of  living.  That 
unskilled  labor  receives  a  lower  wage  than  skilled  labor,  is 
a  truism.  That  the  standard  of  living  of  unskilled  laborers 
must  be  lower  than  that  of  skilled  mechanics,  is  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  difference  in  the  rates  of  their 
compensation.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  skilled  me- 
chanics are  mostly  nati\*e  Amencans  and  older  immigrants, 
whereas  the  unskilled  laborers  are  mostly  new  immigrants, 
the  a\-eragc  roan  )«th  a  prejuiiice  against  the  foreigner 
o\^>rlooks  the  dit!««^oe  in  the  grade  of  the  ser\4ce  rendered, 
at\d  jun\tvis  to  tho  oc«tclu$k>n  that  the  American  mechanic 
c\>mm;uiv!$  higher  w;a^K  because  he  insists  upon  maintain- 
in^:  im  Ar.KTicsui  $t;uidMrd  of  liN-ing,  whereas  the  foreign 
uui^killcvi  USverfe  wilKn^  to  accept  lower  wages,  because  he 
is:  satisa^Ni  with  a  lower  $t;u:idard  of  li\-ing. 

It  h*?  bee«t  sS>>rtu  howexxar,  that  the  standard  of  li\'ing 
ot"  the  t^xr  i:a:5:u^:ri:its  is  tsot  lower  than  that  of  their  pre- 
^x^ssvNRi  xn  the  s;»:a)e  ^:rjKles  of  emplo\Tnent,  or  than  that 
o^  the  jyvTsettt  ^?M!wr*t>ott  \>f  natiN-e  Americans  engaged  in 
u»skuVvt  ^Ny  in  the  South,  where  there  is  practically 
?!<^  vvtn^^v^txtt  oc"  ir.*,r:\ij:runt  laK^r.  Granting  that  the 
5st:,«5K5y^!  v«"  ^vit^  vVte^t^.itH'tSi  the  rate  of  wag:es,  there  is 
^*  <rtjo*j>e  frvxsi  the  vxw^sson  that  the  wages  of  the  new 
^*t:itt$^:T«ntSi  v>*n  ;!so«  be  cower  th^r.  those  of  the  past  genera- 
tN^  s>C"  it^»»ti(rKftlsi^  w^>  irt  their  day  were  engaged  in  un- 
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skilled  labor.  In  other  words  the  logical  deduction  from 
the  premises  is,  that  the  new  immigration  could  not  have 
depressed  the  rate  of  wages. 

On  the  other  hand,  though  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
native  or  Americanized  foreign -bom  wage-earners  be  higher 
than  that  of  the  new  immigrants,  this  diflerence  is  not 
necessarily  indicative  of  a  higher  rate  of  w^agcs:  the  higher 
standard  may  be  maintained  on  the  earnings  of  several 
members  of  the  family. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  present-day  industrial  families  in  the  United 
States  find  it  necessary  to  add  to  the  earnings  of  the  husband  through 
the  employTnent  of  wives  and  children  outside  the  home  and  the  keeping 
of  boarders  and  lodgers  within  the  home.  The  native  American  and 
older  immigrant  employees  maintain  an  independent  form  of  family 
life,  but  the  earnings  of  the  heads  arc  supplemented  by  the  wages  of 
the  wives  and  children.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Southern  and  Eastern 
European  families  have  recourse  to  the  keeping  of  boarders  and  lodgers 
as  a  supplementary  source  of  family  income,  .  ,  .  That  contributions 
of  children  are  less  general  in  the  latter  class  of  families  is  probably  due 
to  the  fact  that  children  of  these  households  have  not  in  any  consider- 
able proportions  reached  working  age.* 

It  is  argued  that  the  newly-arrived  immigrant  must  have 
work  at  once  and  is  therefore  eager  to  accept  any  terms: 

Another  salient  fact  in  connection  with  the  recent  immigrant  labor 
supply  has  been  the  necessitous  condition  of  the  newcomers  upon  their 
arrival  in  America's  industrial  communities.  Immigrants  from  the 
South  and  East  of  Europe  have  usually  had  but  a  few  dollars  in  their 
possession  when  their  final  destination  in  this  countrj'^  has  been  reached. 
,  .  .  Consequently,  finding  it  absolutely  imperative  to  engage  in 
work  at  once,  they  have  not  been  in  a  position  to  take  exception  to 
wages  or  working  conditions,  but  must  obtain  employment  on  the  terms 
offered  or  suffer  from  actual  want.  * 

Still,  the  investigations  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  have  shown  that  only  one  half  of  the  families  of  na- 
tive American  wage-earners  (51.25  per  cent)  are  able  to 
save»  whereas  one  third  (32.2  per  cent)  are  barely  able  to 

•  Jenks  and  Lauck,  he.  cU.,  pp.  157-158,  161. 
*Ibid,fpp.  183-184. 
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make  both  ends  meet,  and  about  one  in  every  seven  {15*55 
per  cent)  have  a  deficit.  •  Only  after  the  annual  income  of 
the  native  American  wage-earner  with  a  normal  family  has 
reached  $700  is  there  a  surplus  left  over  average  expenses. ' 
Making  allowance  for  unemployment,  an  annual  income  of 
$700  may  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  about  $2.50  a  day, 
which  is  approximately  the  dividing  line  between  skilled 
and  unskilled  labor.  It  thus  appears  that  one  half  of  the 
native  American  wage-earners,  or  roughly  speaking  all 
unskilled  laborers^  have  no  savings  and  are  therefore  in  the 
same  "  necessitous  condition*'  as  ''the  newcomers  upon  their 
arrival'*:  they  "must  obtain  employment  on  the  terms 
offered  or  suffer  from  actual  want. "  The  terms  of  competi- 
tion are  therefore  not  changed  by  the  arrival  of  the 
immigrant. 

It  is  further  argued  that  the  immigrant  is  at  a  particular 
disadvantage,  being  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land: 

The  immigrant  unfamiliar  with  American  conditions*  often  not  even 
understanding  the  language  in  which  he  must  make  his  'contract,  and 
ignorant  of  the  working  methods  which  are  new  to  him,  while  naturally 
preferring  the  best  that  he  can  get,  is  often  willing  to  work  under 
conditions  and  at  wages  which  would  not  appeal  to  American  working- 
men,  but  which  to  him  seem  ample  and  satisfactory,  because  they  are 
so  much  better  tlian  he  has  ever  known  before.  Moreover,  when  the 
wage-earner  is  one  unfamiliar,  as  are  most  immigrants,  with  American 
conditions,  he  is  likely  to  be  eager,  perhaps  too  eager,  to  secure  work  at 
almost  any  wage  above  that  affording  a  mere  subsistence.  Usually  he 
is  not  in  touch  with  the  American  workingman  or  with  trade  xinions, 
and  do^  not  know  what  he  could  do  by  proper  effort.  He  is  not  a 
member  of  their  trade  organization,  and  cannot  bargain  through  officials 
who  know  the  conditions.  Moreover,  if  he  is  one  who  is  expecting  as 
soon  as  possible  to  return  to  his  home  country  with  his  savings,  what  he 
dreads  most  of  all  is  lack  of  work,  and  he  is  willing  to  take  low  wages 
and  bad  working  conditions,  rather  than  be  idle  even  for  a  short  time 
and  see  any  of  his  savings  disappear.  In  the  large  majority  of  cases, 
doubtless,  the  immediate  inducement  to  the  emigrants  to  leave  home  and 
sail  for  America  comes  in  the  form  of  a  personal  letter  from  friends  or 
mcmbersof  their  own  families  already  in  the  United  States,     It  is  thus 

■  Sixteenth  A  nnual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor ^  p.  68. 
■/Wd.,  p.  592* 
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that  they  learn  of  the  much  higher  wages  and  the  better  living  condi* 
Uons;  and  usually  they  are  practically  sure  of  a  job  almost  as  soon  as 
they  arrive,  at  wages  which  seem  to  them  more  than  satisfactory.' 

This  statement  contains  its  own  refutation.  K  the 
immigrants  **  usually  are  practically  sure  of  a  job  almost  as 
soon  as  they  arrive, "  then  there  is  no  occasion  for  them 
"to  be  eager  to  secure  work  at  almost  any  wage,  etc." 
Since  "in  the  large  majority  of  cases"  the  immigrants  come 
in  response  to  **a  personal  letter  from  friends  or  members 
of  their  own  famihes  already  in  the  United  States, ''  it  is 
erroneous  to  say  that  they  are  "not  in  touch  with  the 
American  workingman/*  tmless  the  term  '* American" 
be  used  in  the  narrow  sense  of  native  American.  But  the 
immigrant  loses  nothing  in  a  pecuniary  way  by  not  being 
in  touch  with  the  native  workman,  since  the  latter  usually 
works  at  a  skilled  trade,  whereas  the  former  in  most  cases 
seeks  employment  as  a  common  laborer.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  all  establishments  employing  immigrant  labor  the 
new  applicant,  as  a  rule,  finds  some  one  through  whom  he 
makes  his  contract  in  his  native  language.  It  has  been 
shown  in  the  discussion  of  the  standard  of  living  that  the 
new  immigrant  has  obligations  which  do  not  permit  him 
"to  work  at  any  wage  above  that  affording  a  mere  subsist- 
ence/* As  for  affiliation  with  trade  unions,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  they  comprise  only  a  small  minority  of 
all  wage-earners,  native  as  well  as  foreign-bom,  and  are 
mostly  confined  to  skilled  trades,  whereas  most  of  the 
immigrants  are  unskilled.  Lastly,  it  is  recognized  by 
the  Immigration  Commission  that  "it  is  inaccurate  to 
speak  of  the  immigrant  population  as  being  only  tempor- 
ary in  this  country":  most  of  the  recent  immigrants  come 
to  stay.' 

The  object  for  which  the  Immigration  Conmiission  was 
created  was  to  supply  statistical  facts  which  should  take 

<  Jenks  and  Lauck,  he,  cit.,  pp.  i8-ig. 

■See  supra,  p.  74. — Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission^  vol.  8, 
p.  657. 
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the  place  of  speculation.  After  a  study  of  the  racial 
composition  of  the  operating  forces  in  the  principal  indus- 
tries, based  upon  information  received  for  more  than  half 
a  million  wage-earners  in  mines  and  manufactures,  the 
Commission  discovered  no  evidence  "that  it  was  usual  for 
employers  to  engage  recent  immigrants  at  wages  actually 
lower  than  those  prevailing  at  the  time  of  their  employment 
in  the  industry  where  they  were  employed."' 

One  of  the  most  striking  facts  indicated  by  a  comparison  of  the 
earnings  of  the  races  in  the  different  industries  [say  Professors  Jenks 
and  Lauck]  is  that  earning  ability  is  more  the  outcome  of  industrial 
opportunity  or  conditions  of  employment  than  of  racial  efficiency  and 
progress.  This  fact  becomes  evident  when  the  average  weekly  earnings 
of  the  members  of  a  race,  or  several  races,  in  the  cotton  or  woolen  and 
worsted  goods  industry,  are  considered  in  connection  with  the  earnings 
of  the  same  race  or  races  in  other  industries.  The  Lithuanians,  for 
ejcample,  earn  an  average  of  $12.24  weekly  in  the  manufacture  of 
agricultural  implements  and  vehicles,  |ii.6o  in  clothing,  $13.60  in 
copper  mining  and  smelting,  $9.87  in  furniture,  $12.89  ^  ^^^  ^^^  steel, 
$11.98  in  iron-ore  mining,  $9.50  in  leather,  $12.85  '^  oil  refining,  $10.87 
in  shoes,  $10.67  ^  sugar  refining,  but  only  $7.86  in  cotton  and  $7.97  in 
woolen  and  worsted  manufacturing.  The  same  condition  of  affaixs 
is  shown  by  other  races  in  different  industries.* 

That  the  economists  who  directed  the  investigations  of 
the  Immigration  Commission  regard  it  as  a  "striking" 
fact  that  earning  ability  is  the  outcome  of  economic  con- 
ditions rather  than  of  racial  characteristics,  indicates  that 
they  expected  to  find  the  opposite,  viz.,  that  earning  ability 
was  determined  by  racial  factors.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
the  "evident  fact"  brought  to  light  by  the  investigations  of 
the  Commission,  that  individuals  of  the  same  race,  with 
presumably  the  same  "racial  standards,"  are  paid  varying 
rates  of  wages  in  different  industries,  the  Commission  per- 
sists in  the  view  that  the  rate  of  wages  is  determined  by  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  wage-earners.  The  statistics  of 
the  Commission  show  that  the  earnings  of  the  inunigrants 

'  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  I,  pp.  494,  541, 
*  Jenks  and  Lauck,  he.  cit.,  pp.  145-146. 
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increase  with  the  length  of  residence  in  the  United  States; 
there  is  a  ready  explanation  that  "the  immigrants  of  long 
residence  have  acquired  a  higher  standard  of  living  and, 
consequently,  demand  a  higher  wage."'  It  would  seem 
as  though  wages  were  regulated  in  accordance  with  the 
communistic  ideal,  "to  everybody  according  to  his  wants. " 
The  question  arises,  however,  why  should  the  employer 
grant  the  demand  of  the  immigrant  of  long  residence  for  a 
higher  wage  when  there  is  said  to  be  an  "oversupply"  of 
recent  immigrants  willing  to  accept  "almost  any  wage 
above  that  affording  a  mere  subsistence"?  The  statistics 
of  the  Commission  give  no  answer  to  this  question,  because 
the  basis  of  its  classification  is  race,  not  character  of  employ- 
ment, each  race  being  treated  as  a  homogeneous  unit.  The 
real  explanation  of  the  variation  in  wages  among  individuals 
of  the  same  race  is  that  the  immigrant  of  long  residence 
has  advanced  on  the  scale  of  occupations  and  is  paid  a 
higher  wage  for  a  higher  grade  of  labor.  Since  he  receives 
a  higher  wage,  he  has  ''consequently"  acquired  a  higher 
standard  of  living. 

The  primary  cause  which  has  determined  the  movement 
of  wages  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  thirty  years 
has  been  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery.  The 
effect  of  the  substitution  of  mechanical  devices  for  human 
skill  is  the  displacement  of  the  skilled  mechanic  by  the 
unskilled  laborer.  This  tendency  has  been  counteracted 
in  the  United  States  by  the  expansion  of  industry:  while  the 
ratio  of  skilled  mechanics  to  the  total  operating  force  was 
decreasing,  the  increasing  scale  of  operations  prevented 
an  actual  reduction  in  numbers.  The  growing  demand  for 
unskilled  labor  was  supplied  by  immigration.'     Of  course, 

^Reports  of  ike  Immi^ati&rt  Commission,  vol.  2,  p.  370. 

» Prof.  Commons,  in  the  Reports  of  the.  Industrial  Commission,  vol.  xv.t 
p.  305,  says:  "In   manufactures,   raining,  and   transportAtian 
has  been  a  rapid  advance  in  machinery  and  a   Ijettcr  organj 
and  division  of   labor,  whereby   the   resources   of   the   oouO' 
made  more  productive.     This  advance  in  machinery  and  ^ 
labor  often  appears  in  itself  to  be  a  means  of  dis 
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this  readjustment  did  not  proceed  without  friction.  While, 
in  the  long  run,  there  may  have  been  no  displacement  of 
skilled  mechanics  by  unsldlled  laborers  in  the  industrial 
field  as  a  whole,  at  certain  times  and  places  individual  skilled 
mechanics  were  doubtless  dispensed  with  and  had  to  seek 
new  employment.  As  the  unskilled  laborers  who  replaced 
them  were  naturally  engaged  at  lower  wages,  and  as  most 
of  them  were  immigrants,  the  change  reflected  itself  in  the 
minds  of  the  displaced  American  mechanics  as  substitution 
of  cheap  immigrant  labor  for  highly  paid  American  labor. 
The  English,  Scotch,  Welsh,  and  Irish  miners,  e.  g.,  for 
some  time  successfully  resisted  the  introduction  of  machin- 
ery. Their  resistance  was  overcome  by  the  employment  of 
Slavs  and  Italians. »  The  impression  was  thus  created  that 
the  introduction  of  machinery  was  the  effect  of  Slav  and 
Italian  immigration.  According  to  Professors  Jenks  and 
Lauck,  "the  lack  of  skill  and  industrial  training  of  the 
recent  immigrants  in  the  United  States  has  stimulated  the 
invention  of  mechanical  methods  and  processes  which 
might  be  conducted  by  unskilled  industrial  workers  as  a 
substitute  for  the  skilled  operatives  formerly  required.'** 
This  idea  had  been  anticipated  by  Mr.  Leiserson,  who 
expressed  the  belief  that  one  of  the  effects  *'  of  the  influx  of 
Slavs  is  that  lack  of  intelligence  makes  improved  machinery 
and  a  perfected  organization  of  the  mining  processes  abso- 
lutely essential.  There  is  a  direct  connection  between 
the  increasing  number  of  unintelligent  mining  laborers  and 
the  use  of  mining  machinery  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteeaj 
years.**  The  author  is  ready  to  accept  at  face  value  thej 
contention  of  the  coal  operators  "that  the  scarcity  of 
intelligent  labor  compelled  them  to  adopt  machinery 
wherever  possible.  * '  ^     Presumably,  but  for  the  immigration 


depressing  wages,  and  stich  would  be  the  case  if  industry  as  a  whale  wer§ 
not  continually  expanding. " 

»  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  vol.  xv.,  pp.  jcxiii.,  xxxiv. 

'  Jenks  and  Lauck.  loc.  cit.,  pp.  186-187. 

■»  William  M.  Leiserson;  "  Labor  Conditions  in  the  Mines  cti  the  Pitte-' 
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of  the  "unintelligent"  Slavs,  American  industry  might 
have  gone  on  forever  without  improved  machinery,  and  in- 
stead of  perfecting  the  organization  of  the  mining  processes 
the  mine  operators  would  have  encouraged  the  "arts  and 
crafts"  movement  in  bitimiinous  coal  mining. 

This  theory  ignores  the  elementary  proposition  of  po- 
litical economy,  that  the  main  object  of  labor-saving 
machinery  is  to  dispense  precisely  with  "intelligent,**  i.  e., 
high-priced  labor,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  an  abundant 
supply  of  cheap  labor  would  retard  the  introduction  of 
improved  machinery.* 

The  conditions  in  the  coal  mines  of  West  Virginia  may 
serve  as  an  example:  "The  low  level  of  wages  in 
West  Virginia  may  be  inferred  from  the  low  rate  of  intro- 
duction of  machinery/*  says  Prof,  John  R.  Commons.  This 
fact,  according  to  him,  is  of  special  significance  because 

burgh  Dist  net, "  A  nnals  of  the  A  mcrican  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  March,  J909.  pp.  318-319, 

»  "  If  labor  is  cheap  .  ,  .  somewhat  more  labor  will  be  employed  and 
somewhat  less  machinery  installed.  ...  If  wages  are  high  .  .  .  more 
machinery  will  be  introduced  and  somewhat  less  labor  employed/* 
C,  J.  Bullock,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  Harvard 
University »  The  Elements  of  Economics,  pp.79-80. — "Higher  wages 
for  labor  will  induce  entrepreneurs  to  economize  in  the  use  of 
labor.  ...  In  the  printing  industry,  for  example,  a  rise  in  wages  would 
make  it  profitable  for  employing  printers  to  use  more  labor-saving 
machinery/*  Outlines  of  Eamomics,  by  Richard  T.  Ely,  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  revised  and  enlarged 
by  the  author  and  Thomas  S.  Adams;  MajcO.  Lorcnz,  Ph.D.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Political  Science  in  the  University  of* Wisconsin;  Allyn  A, 
Young,  Ph-D.,  Professor  of  Economics  in  Lcland  Stanford  Junior 
University  (New  York,  1909),  p.  369. — "Every  rise  of  wages  will 
have  a  tendency  to  determine  the  saved  capital  in  a  greater  proportion 
than  before  to  the  employment  of  machinery.  Machinery  and  la1:n:»r 
are  in  constant  competition,  and  the  former  can  frequently  not  be 
employed  until  labor  rises/'  David  Ricardu;  Principles  of  Political 
Economy  and  Taxation  (London,  1891),  p.  386. — *' Where  abundance  of 
cheap  labor  ,  -  .  can  be  obtained,  .  .  .  the  development  of  machinery 
has  been  generally  slower.  '*  John  A.  Hobson :  The  Evolution  of  Modern 
Capitalism,  p.  69;  also  p.  81.  Cf.  also  Karl  Marx:  Capital^  Book  I., 
Chapter  XV;  Machinery  and  Modern  Industry,  Sec.  2. 
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"the  miners  of  West  Virginia  are  mainly  native  Ameri< 
who   have  only  recently  turned  from  home  industry  to 
mining."' 

It  is  patent  that  the  movement  of  labor  from  agricultutie 
to  mining  and  manufactures  would,  even  in  the  absence  of 
all  immigration,  have  overcome  the  resistance  of  the 
English-speaking  miners  to  the  introduction  of  machinery. 
The  ntunber  of  mines  is  not  fixed.  New  mines  are  con- 
tinually being  opened.  The  operator  of  a  new  machine- 
equipped  mine  need  not  face  the  resistance  of  old  pick- 
miners;  he  can  engage  an  entirely  new  force  of  operatives, 
free  from  any  traditions.  His  competition  will  ultimately 
force  the  owners  of  oM  mines  to  introduce  machinery  or 
go  out  of  business.  The  resistance  of  English-speaking 
miners  might  have  some  time  been  strong  enough  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  machinery,  but  at  no  time  could  it 
have  forced  a  mine  operator  to  run  his  mine  at  a  loss.  The 
shutting  down  of  the  unprofitable  mines  would  have  put 
an  end  to  the  resistance  of  the  pick*miners.  Absence  of 
immigration  might  have  retarded  the  growth  of  American 
industry,  but  it  could  not  have  checked  the  introduction  of 
machinery. 

Machinery  has  so  radically  changed  the  technique  of  all 
industries  that  a  comparison  between  past  and  present 
wages  is  beset  with  extreme  diffictilties.  Many  old  occu- 
pations are  gone,  and  even  though  the  name  may  have 
remained  the  same,  the  substance  has  changed:  a  steel- 
worker  to-day  is  not  the  same  as  a  steel- worker  thirty  years 
ago.*  A  comparison  of  average  wages  or  earnings  for  two 
different  periods  may  therefore  be  quite  misleading.  It  is 
possible  for  the  average  to  show  a  decrease,  though  in 
reality  the  wages  may  have  increased.  This  will  be  cle^r 
from  the  following  example  in  which  all  figures  are  purely 


'Reports  of  the  Industrial  Cotnmission,  vol.  xv.,  p»  410. 

*For  a  discussion  of  this  subject  see  R,  Mayo-Smith:  SUUisHcs  and 
Economics,  pp.  91-102.  (Publications  of  the  American  Economic  As- 
sociation, voL  iii.,  Nos.  4,  5.) 
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r  iarbitrary.     Suppose,  the  working  force  of  a  mill  in  1882 

I      consisted  of  looo  men,  of  whom  750  were  skilled  mechanics 

I      whose  wages  averaged  $3.50  a  day,  and  250  were  unskilled 

laborers  hired  at  $1.25  a  day.     The  average  wage  for  all 

mill  workers  was,  accordingly,  $3.00  per  day.     Supposfe, 

I      further,  that  in  the  thirty  years  that  have  elapsed  since, 

the  business  of  the  mill  has  grown  and  two  new  departments 

have  been  added,  ynth  1000  men  in  each.     But  owing  to  the 

■  installation  of  new  machinery  the  same  750  skilled  me- 
chanics have  been  distributed  over  the  three  plants,  and  the 
additional  force  of  2000  men  consists  solely  of  unskilled  labor- 
ers. Suppose,  the  wages  of  the  skilled  mechanics  have  been 
raised  from  $3.50  to  an  average  of  $5.00  per  day.  and  the 
wages  of  unskilled  laborers  from  $1.25  to  an  average  of 
$2.00  per  day.  The  average  for  the  three  plants,  however, 
would  be  $2.75  per  day,  i.  e.,  twenty-five  cents  less  than 
thirty  years  ago,  notwithstanding  the  substantial  gain  in 
the  wages  of  all  employees.  The  same  defect  is  inherent 
in  the  latest  refinements  of  the  average,  the  ** median," 
the  "quartile,"  the  "'decile,"  etc. 

■  Moreover,  our  wage  statistics  present  a  huge  mass  of 
fragmentary  and  heterogeneous  data,  which  in  their  present 
undigested  form  "are  well-nigh  inaccessible."*     The  use 


'Nearing:  Wages  in  the  Untied  States,  p.  7.  The  defects  of  our 
wage  statistics  are  well  stated  by  Professor  Nearing  in  the  following 
paragraphs: 

"At  every  turn  the  need  arose  for  an  accurate,  concise  statement  of 
the  wages  being  paid  in  the  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  yet  to 
date  no  study  has  been  made  which  suppHes  the  need,  Ryan's  Esti- 
mate is  old,  and  at  best  incomplete;  Mrs.  Moore's  statement,  like  the 
statement  in  the  1903  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  is  of 
standards  of  hving  primarily,  and  only  incidentally  of  wages.  In 
neither  case  is  the  ground  covered  sufficiently  to  warrant  valuable  wage 
deductions.  The  Wage  Study  accompanying  the  CeJisus  of  1900  is  old, 
and  rather  inadequate,  as  the  compilers  themselves  point  out.  .  .  . 
The  available  data  on  the  subject  of  wages  exist  chiefiy  in  the  reports  of 
State  bureaus  of  labor,  and  are  unfortunately  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
render  comparison  with  data  of  a  decade  since  (in  the  few  cases  where 
such  data  exist)  most  unsatisfactory,  .  .  .    New  York  wage  statistics 
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of  wage  statistics,  such  as  they  are,  for  an  analy^s  of  the 
effects  of  imirdgration  on  wages  is  restricted  by  lack  of 
comparable  statistics  of  occupations  by  nativity.* 

On  the  other  hand,  a  rise  or  a  fall  in  money  wages  is  no 
indication  of  an  increase  or  decrease  of  the  resources  of  the 
wage-earners,  unless  coupled  with  comparative  statistics 
of  the  cost  of  living.  The  various  index  numbers  of  prices, 
however,  admit  of  a  wide  margin  of  error.  An  illustration 
is  furnished  by  the  curve  plotted  hy  Mr.  Streightoff  from 
the  figures  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  on  *'real 
wages."'  It  appears  that  during  the  period  from  1890  to 
1907,  the  purchasing  power  of  full-time  weekly  wages  was 
at  its  maximum  in  1896,  when,  according  to  the  statistics 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau,  the  ratio  of  unemployment 
was  as  high  as  during  the  crisis  year  1908  ;3  the  country  had 

relate  to  members  of  labor  unions  only;  the  average  wage  statistics  of 
Pennsylvania  are  incomplete — even  those  cited  are  wretchedly  compiled 
and  pr^entetl;  Illmrns  has  pubHshe«!  no  recent  statement  of  wage5 
except  in  department  stores;  Missouri,  Michigan,  and  Indiana  publish 
little  or  no  wage  data.  The  statistics  for  Ohio  are  excellent,  but  very 
diffuse  and  unconcentrated.  .  .  .  Therefore,  of  the  ten  leading  indus- 
trial States,  three  present  worthy  wage  data;  the  statistics  of  two  are 
far  from  satisfactory;  while  five  of  the  ten  States  furnish  no  current  wage 
material  of  value  to  this  study.  Deplorable  as  is  the  lack  of  statistics 
in  these  great  industrial  States,  tlie  conditions  in  the  country  at  large 
are  infinitely  worse.  Of  the  forty -seven  States  of  the  Union,  not  more 
than  five  publish  up-to-date  wage  statistics.  Of  the  remaining  States, 
a  score  publish  statistics  of  average  wages  only,  which,  in  some  cas^,  are 
so  unrepresentative  as  to  be  valueless.  '*     (Pp.  9-15.) 

**  The  last  Bulletin  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor  relating  to  wage* 
was  published  in  igoS.  .  ,  .  The  material  as  a  whole  permits  of 
practically  no  deduction,  save  that  wages  are  considerably  higher  in  the 
West  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  country,  and  that  the  wages  in 
some  trades  are  very  much  higher  than  in  others.'*     (Pp.  138-139.) 

*  For  example,  though  the  average  wages  of  coal  miners  can  be  com- 
puted from  census  statistics  for  every  State,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
fur  many  States  the  percentage  of  Slavs  among  coal  miners,  because 
coal  miners  are  combined  in  census  statistics  with  metalliferous  miners 
and  quarr>*^men. 

*  Streightoff,  he.  cit.,  Chart  XI.  , 

*  See  Ch.  VI.,  Table  23  and  Diagram  IX. 
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not  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  crisis  of  1 893-1 894^  and 
the  industrial  situation  was  again  disturbed  by  the  uncer- 
tainty of  a  Presidential  campaign  fought  on  one  of  the  most 
vital  economic  issues,  the  money  question.  No  trust  can 
be  placed  in  statistics  which  lead  to  conclusions  so  glaringly 
at  variance  with  facts  still  fresh  in  people's  memory. 

Overlooking,  however,  the  inadequacy  of  our  wage 
statistics,  let  us  examine  the  material,  such  as  it  is,  bearing 
upon  the  relation  between  immigration  and  wages. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  40 's  the  wages  of  Irish  street 
laborers  in  Brooklyn  were  insufficient  to  provide  for  rent, 
and  they  were  compelled  to  live  in  shanties. »  Bad  as  the 
housing  accommodations  of  the  Italian  street  laborers  may 
be  to-day,  they  nevertheless  earn  enough  to  pay  rent,  which 
is  indisputable  proof  of  an  increase  in  "real  wages." 

A  generation  later,  a  statistical  inquiry  into  the  earnings 
of  75,000  wage-earners  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  led 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  to  the  conclusion  that  "the 
average  earnings  of  a  majority  of  the  skilled  laborers  in  this 
State  do  not  reach  the  average  cost  of  the  necessities  of 
life/*  with  the  result  that  "the  children  of  the  poor  are  taken 
away  early  from  school,  and  brought  into  the  labor  market; 
the  son  to  the  factory,  store,  or  shop,  and  the  daughter  to 
the  life  and  wages  of  a  factory  or  cash  girl,  or  of  a  serving 
woman. '  *  ^  Evidently  the  skilled  mechanics  forty  years  ago 
did  not  fare  better  than  the  wage-earners  of  our  own  day. 

In  the  same  report  there  is  a  comparison  of  earnings  and 
expenses  in  Massachusetts  for  1800,  1830.  and  i860.  It  is 
estimated  that  in  1800  the  master  mason  alone  of  all  crafts* 
men  earned  more  than  his  expenses,  whereas  master  carpen- 
ters and  master  painters  could  not  pay  their  expenses; 
journeymen  carpenters,  masons^  and  painters  were  in  the 
same  category.    In  i  S30  a  journeyman  mason  earned  barely 

«  New  York  Weekly  Tribune,  May  2,  1846.  Quoted  in  Documentary 
History  oj  American  Industrial  .Society,  voL  viii,,  pp.  225-226. 

'  Third  Annuul  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  oJ  Statistics  oJ 
lalm  (1871-1872),  pp.  53^-532. 
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enough  to  support  a  family  of  four,  but  the  earnings  of  a 
journeyman  carpenter  were  still  insufficient  to  provide  for  a 
family  of  the  same  size.  The  wages  of  a  laborer  were  esti- 
mated at  $226  a  year,  which  was  equivalent  to  a  little  over 
one  half  of  the  estimated  expenses  of  an  average  family  of 
four  persons.  In  i860  neither  a  master  carpenter,  nor  a 
master  painter  earned  enough  to  support  a  family;  no 
journeyman  in  the  building  trades  was  able  to  support  a 
family  solely  on  his  own  earnings.  The  earnings  of  a  common 
laborer  remained,  as  thirty  years  before,  at  a  Httle  over  one 
half  of  the  estimated  cost  of  supporting  a  family/ 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  New  Jersey  in  its  early  days 
published  a  number  of  workmen's  budgets.  A  compilation  of 
the  data  for  1 885  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  Tables  XIX. 
and  XX.  The  w^orkmcn  were  either  native,  or  immigrants 
from  Northern  and  Western  Europe.  Immigration  from 
Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  was  still  too  insignificant  to 
affect  the  labor  situation.  It  appears  that  of  all  wage-earn- 
ers in  specified  occupations  only  glass-workers  and  black- 
smiths earned  enough  to  support  on  their  wages  an  average 
family  of  about  five  persons.  Other  skilled  mechanics,  such  as 
machinists  and  carpenters,  needed  the  assistance  of  mem- 
bers of  their  households  to  support  a  family  of  the  same 
size,  while  workers  in  textile  mills  could  not  meet  expenses 
even  with  the  assistance  of  members  of  their  families. 
Among  unskilled  laborers  there  were  some  whose  earnings 
were  sufficient  to  support  their  families,  but  their  expenses 
averaged  only  $1  a  day.  Those  families  whose  expenses 
averaged  about  $1.50  a  day  or  more  were  barely  able  to 
keep  above  water  with  the  aid  of  the  children's  earnings. 
None  of  the  Irish  laborers  could  make  both  ends  meet, 
although  their  expenses  were  somewhat  below  those  of  the 
other  Enghsh-speaking  laborers. 

There  are  similar  budget  data  in  the  report  of  the  Ohio 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  1885.     In  a  few  trades,  the 

■  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
Labor,  (1 871- 1872),  pp.  514-517.     See  Appendix,  Table  XVIII. 
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average  earnings  were  insufficient  to  provide  for  the  support 
of  the  wage-earner  and  his  family.  The  average  deficit  per 
family  for  each  occupation  is  shown  in  Table  87: 

TABLE  87. 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL  DEFICIT   PER   WORKING  FAMILY   IN   OHIO,   BY    OCCU- 
PATIONS, 1885,* 


OcctipAtion 

Persona  in  family 

AnsttAl  deficit 

Stone-cutters ..      

50 
4.5 

4.8 

5-8 

t     2 

Machinists  .    ............... 

113 

^abinet-mnlfers. 

Iron-workers , , . 

Wcxjd -carvers. 

Cigar-makeFB 

114 

Miners 

119 

Among  the  skilled  mechanics  the  stone-cutters  and  the 
machinists  were  on  the  border  line  between  sttrplus  and  de- 
ficit; the  cabinet-makers,  wood-carvers  and  cigar-makers 
depended  upon  outside  sotu-ces,  in  addition  to  their  wages; 
likewise  the  iron-workers  and  the  miners.  The  proportion 
of  immigrants  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  in  those 
occupations  five  years  later  varied  in  Ohio  between  2  A  and 
5.3  per  cent. 

One  fact  may  be  taken  as  firmly  established  by  the  pre- 
ceding  statistics,  fragmentary  and  insufficient  as  they  are  for 
other  purposes,  viz.,  that  in  the  days  of  "the  old  immi* 
gration*'  the  wages  of  unskilled  laborers,  and  even  of  some 
of  the  skilled  mechanics,  did  not  fully  pro\'ide  for  the  support 
of  the  wage-earner  and  his  family  in  accordance  with  their 
usual  standards  of  living.  The  shortage  had  to  be  made  up 
by  the  wife  and  children. 

If  the  tendency  of  the  new  immigration  be  to  lower  the 
rate  of  wages  or  to  retard  the  advance  of  wages,  it  should 
be  expected  that  wages  would  be  lower  in  great  cities  where 
the  recent  immigrants  are  concentrated,  than  in  rural  dis- 
tricts where  the  population  is  mostly  of  native  birth.     All 

» See  Appendix,  Table  XXL' 
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^^^1        wage  statistics  concur,  however,  in  the  opposite  c^juclusiont 
^^H        Though  the  census  reports  have  since   1900  repeatedly 
^^H        warned  against  the  use  of  census  returns  for  the  computation 
^^H        of  average  earnings,  yet  the  defects  of  the  census  statistics 
^^H        of  wages  do  not  preclude  a  fair  comparison  between  the 
^^^V        earnings    of  urban    and    rural    factory   operatives*     The 
^^H        average  number  of  wage-earners  in  either  case  has  been 
^^^B        computed  on  a  uniform  basis  of  300  working  days  per  wage-      ^H 
^^^1        earner.    While  individual  returns  may  be  mere  estimates  of      ^^ 
^^^B        questionable  accuracy,  yet  these  defects  are  insufficient  to           1 
^^H        obscure  a  pronounced  tendency,  such  as  shown  in  Table  88.           1 

^^^M           AVERAGE  EAENINCS  OP  FACTORY  WORKERS,  FOR  A  YEAR  OF  JOG  WORKING        ^^ 

^^^^^^M                        Location 

Men 

Woroen 

Childmn                        1 

^^^^^          Urban 

$566 
479 

$307 
264 

$186        ^m 

^^H           An  examination  of  previous  census  reports  on  manulac- 
^^H        tures  as  far  back  as  1 870  proves  that  since  the  United  States 
^^H        has  become  a  manufacturing  country  average  earnings  per 
^^H        worker  have  been  higher  in  the  cities  than  in  the  country.' 
^^H        The  effect  of  this  difference  is  '*that  the  country  competi- 
^^H        tion  of  native  Americans  where  the  cost  of  living  is  low  often 
^^H        acts  as  a  depressing  effect  on  wages  in  the  same  occupation 
^^^^        in  cities."-*    Prof .  Commons  gives  the  following  explanation 

^^^H            '  Computed  from  the  Report  of  the  Census  of  Manufactures ^  1905, 
^^V         Part  L,  Unit^  States  by  Industries,  Table  I„  p.  xxxv. 
^^^1              *  See  XII.  Census  Reports,     Manufactures,  Part  L,  pp,  ccxx.,  ccxxi.» 
^^H          Tables  IV.-VL;  p.  cclix.,  Tables  XXVIl.  ami  XXVIII,    This  difference 
^^^1          might  be  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  employment  gif  relatively  greater 
^^H          numbers  of  women  and  children  in  smaller  cities  and  rural  settlements. 
^^H         The  effect  upon  the  wage  situation,  however,  is  the  same,  whether  the 
^^^H          better  paid  workman  of  the  dty  is  underbid  by  a  man,  woman,  or  child 
^^H         employed  in  a  country  town.                                                                              ^^1 
^^^^            ^  Reports  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  vol.  xv.»  p.  xxiv*                            ^^M 
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of  "the  pressure  to  reduce  wages"  which  "proceeds  from 
the  cheaper  labor  of  country  districts  employed  in  the  same 
line  of  production": 

Wages  are  necessarily  higher  in  dties  than  in  the  country  for  the 
corresponding  standard  of  living.  In  the  city  there  ane  such  additional 
demands  as  car  fare,  the  food  costs  more  and  must  be  paid  for  in  cash, 
because  the  laborer  does  not  have  his  patch  of  ground  from  which,  by 
the  help  of  wife  and  children  and  by  his  own  extra  work  mornings  and 
evenings  and  idle  days,  he  can  secure  a  large  share  of  his  necessary  food 
supplies.  * 

In  Other  words,  the  American  wage-earner  in  a  country 
district  gives  more  of  his  time  to  making  a  living  than  the 
city  worker. 

The  same  difference  exists  within  the  same  trades  between 
the  large  cities  and  the  smaller  cities.  The  Industrial 
Commission,  in  its  volume  on  immigration,  quotes  the 
following  from  the  reports  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of 
Labor: 

Wages  at  the  present  time  (in  1898)  are  good  throughout  the  large 
dties,  where  it  must  he  borne  in  mind  the  men  employed  in  the  building 
trades  have  themselves  been  immigrants.  In  the  smaller  cities,  where 
the  wages  are  much  less  than  in  the  larger  cities,  it  is  the  older  American 
labor  which  controls  the  field.* 

Another  way  to  trace  the  coimection,  if  any,  between 
immigration  and  wages,  is  to  compare  the  average  earnings 
by  States  with  reference  to  the  percentage  of  foreign-bom; 
if  immigration  tends  to  depress  wages,  this  tendency  will 
manifest  itself  in  lower  average  earnings  for  States  with  a 
large  inmiigrant  population,  and  vtcc  versa.  No  such  tend- 
ency is  disclosed  by  wage  statistics.  In  Tables  89  and  90 
the  average  earnings  of  male  and  female  wage- workers  above 
the  age  of  sixteen  in  the  principal  manufacturing  States  are 
collated  with  the  percentages  of  all  foreign -bom  and  of 
Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans  of  the  same  sex  engaged 
in  manufactures  and  mechanical  pursuits.     Southern  States 

'  Rtpcfts  of  the  Industrial  CommisHon,  vol.  xv.,  p.  316. 
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^^^H        where  the  negroes  constitute  more  than  10  per  cent  of  all          1 
^^H        persons  of  both  sexes  engaged  in  manufactures  have  been          1 
^^^H        excluded  from  this  table,  in  order  to  eliminate  the  influence          ■ 
^^^»^  of  negro  competition  upon  the  average  earnings.*                            M 

^^^^V                                               TABLE  B9.                                                  ^H 

^^^H             AVERAGE  ANNUAL    EARNINGS    OF  HALE  EMFLOYEES  IN    MANUFACTURES.              V 
^^^H                             COLLATED  WITH  THE  PERCENTAGES  OF  FOKElGN-BORN,  IN                                     ■ 
^^^^B                                                         THE  PRINCIPAL  STATES.  I9OO.                                                                    1 

^^^^^K                     State 

Average  wmual 
earninBn 

Per  cent  of  all  malea  in  nmoufactures              ■ 
and  mechanical  puramits                         ■ 

Pordgn-bom 

Southern  and             ^^B 
Eastern  Europeans       ^^B 

^^^^H               CistnmAn 

1  639 

5^ 
578 

558 

53" 

530 

530 

527 

518 
511 

510 
495 
485 
471 
445 

3S.3 
34-4 
34.9 
44.9 
37  9 
41.6 

44  7 

t\ 

38.8 
33-2 
30  7 
19  3 
47  0 

17  7 
189 

■ 

■ 
u    ■ 

^^^^^m                 Pn^ifrLrnia 

^^^H          Washingtoti 

^^H          New  York 

^^^H          New  Mexico. 

^^^H^         Connecticut 

^^^^^K  Massachusetts 

^             Ar«£f«^n 

^^^H          Pennsylvania. 

^^^^H              iTancnc 

^^H         Rhode  Island 

^^^H 

^^^P            No  definite  relation  between  wages  and  immigration  can     ^H 
^^H        be  deduced  from  the  preceding  tables.    States  with  widely 
^^^1        differing  percentages  of  foreign-bom  male  operatives  have 
^^H        the  same  average  earnings,  e,  g.,  Illinois,  Connecticut,  and 
^^H        New  Mexico,  while  States  with  the  same  percentages  of 
^^H        foreign-bom  male  wage-camers  widely  differ  with  respect 
^^^H        to  rates  of  wages,  e.  g,,  Colorado  and  New  Jersey.     Higher 

^^H             'XIL   Census.     Manufactures.  Part  I.,  p.    cxv..  Table  XXXIX.; 
^^H         Poptdation,  Part  I.,  pp,  cii.-Giv.,  Table  XLVL;  p.  cvi,,  Table  XLVIII., 
^^^H         Also  p.  cxiv.,  Table  LIIL 
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percentages  of  foreign-lx)m  go  together  with  higher  average 
earnings,  e.  g.,  Rhode  Island  has  more  than  tu4ce  as  many 
foreign-bom  in  proportion  as  Texas,  and  the  rate  of  wages 
in  Rhode  Island  is  higher  than  in  Texas.     And,  on  the  con- 


TABLE  9a 

AVEKAGE  ANNUAL  EARNINGS  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  IN  MANUFACTUEES, 
COLLATED   WITH  TBE   PERCENTAGES  OF   FORBIGN-BORN,    IN 
THE    PRINCIPAL   STATES,    I9OO. 


State 

Average  annual 
earnings 

Percentage   of   all  foreign-born 
fcznalea  In   manufaciureji  and 
i              mechanical  pursuits 

Colorado     

1  355 

3»9 
316 

304 
302 
298 
288 

262 

258 

1                 255 

349 
235 

211 

14.9 
40.6 
19.0 

39  5 
27  9 
29  6 
26  I 

Massachusetts 

Washington 

Rhode  Island.  ...... 

Connecticut. . , 

New  York           .    . 

IlHaois 

California 

17.0 

25  3 

13.0 

15-8 

3.9 

10.4 

New  Jersey. ........ 

Pennsylvania. ....... 

New  Mexico 

Texas 

Oregon      ...»     .   . . 

K^ns;;V5 , ,  . 

Delaware* . . .... 

6.7 

trary,  lower  percentages  of  foreign-bom  go  together  with 
higher  average  wages,  e.  g.,  Kansas  and  Rliode  Island, 
Neither  does  immigration  from  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europe  appear  to  affect  the  average  earnings.  New  York 
with  the  highest  percentage  of  immigrants  from  Southern 
and  Eastern  Europe  has  a  higher  average  than  Oregon 
with  the  lowest  percentage  of  immigrants  from  Southern 
and  Eastern  Europe.  The  average  earnings  of  women 
likewise  bear  no  definite  relation  to  the  per  cent  of  foreign - 
bom  breadwinners.  In  Massachusetts,  which  has  the 
maximum  per  cent  (40.6)  of  foreign- bom  breadwinners  in 
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mantiiactunng  and  mechanical  pursuits,  the  average  earn- 
ingsare  $3 19,  whereas  in  New  Mexico,  which  has  the  mini- 
mum per  cent  of  foreign-bom  breadwinners  (3.9),  the 
average  earnings  are  $255.  The  lowest  average  earnings, 
$211  annually,  are  found  in  Delaware,  with  6.7  per  cent  of 
foreign-bom  women  employed  in  manufactures,  while  in 
Massachusetts,  with  six  times  as  many  foreign-bom,  the 
average  annual  earnings  were  52  per  cent  above  the  Dela- 
w^are  average.  The  preponderance  of  evidence,  to  use  a 
legal  term,  supports  the  conclusion  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
annual  earnings  are  higher  in  States  with  a  higher  percentage 
of  foreign-bom  factory  workers.  But  making  allowance 
for  the  few  exceptions  to  this  rule,  the  least  that  can  be 
said  is  that  there  is  no  proof  of  a  tendency  of  immigration, 
old  or  new,  to  depress  the  rate  of  wages. 

The  preceding  conclusions  based  upon  an  examination  of 
census  statistics  of  average  earnings  are  corroborated  by  the 
results  of  Prof.  Nearing*s  study  of  wage  statistics  published 
by  State  labor  bureaus.  He  finds  **  that  average  wages  are 
rather  constant  for  a  gi%'en  industry  from  State  to  State,  and 
from  dty  to  city  within  a  State.'''  As  the  percentage  of 
immigrants  among  the  wage-earners  employed  in  each  in- 
dustry greatly  varies  from  State  to  State  and  from  city  to 
city,  it  is  evident  that  immigration  does  not  affect  the  rate 
of  wages. 

"The  opportunities  for  the  new  hands  depend  upon  the 
expansion  of  industry  and  the  resources  of  the  country/* 
says  Professor  Commons,  "  Provided  this  expansion  occurs, 
there  is  no  overcrowding  of  the  labor  market.  The  new 
resources  and  new  investments  demand  new  labor;  and^ 
if  the  expansion  is  strong  enough,  the  new  labor  as  well  as 
the  existing  labor  may  secure  advances  in  wages/'" 

It  is  broadly  asserted  by  Professors  Jenks  and  Lauck  that 
the  large  supply  of  Southern  and  Eastern  European  labor 
*'  has  seriously  retarded  the  advance  of  wages  in  those  occu- 

«  Nearing.  loc,  cit.,  pp.  145-146, 

*  Report  of  Ihc  Indtutrial  Commission,  vol.  xv.,  p.  305* 
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itiotis  where  such  labor  cotild  be  used  to  advantage.*' 
The  case  of  section  hands  on  the  railroads  is  cited  as  a  spe- 
cific example:  their  wages  are  said  to  have  **  varied  little 
during  the  last  fifteen  years,  although  the  wages  in  other 
lines  of  industry  have  advanced  materially/*'  This  con- 
clusion is  at  variance  with  the  statistics  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission^  which  furnish  an  accurate  record  of 
the  yearly  fluctuations  of  average  daily  wages  for  the  main 
classes  of  railway  employees.*  In  order  to  bring  out  the 
effect  of  the  supply  of  Southern  and  Eastern  European  labor 
upon  the  wages  of  section  hands  on  the  railways,  the  varia- 
tions in  their  wages  must  be  compared  with  the  variations 
in  the  wages  of  other  railway  employees.  It  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of  that  the  rates  of  wages  are  governed  by  de- 
mand, as  well  as  by  supply,  not  by  supply  alone.  That 
wages  in  other  lines  of  industry  have  advanced  more  rapidly, 
may  have  been  due  to  a  greater  demand  for  labor  in  those 
lines.  It  is  only  when  the  comparison  is  confined  to  railway 
employees  that  the  changes  in  the  rates  of  wages  can  be  ob- 
served imder  uniform  conditions.  The  data  for  such  a  com- 
parison are  presented  in  graphic  form  in  Diagram  XVIIL 
Of  the  eight  classes  shown  on  the  diagram  all  but  the  lowest 
two  consist  of  English-speaking  employees,  while  the  two 
lowest  grades  are  filled  very  largely  by  immigrants  from 
Southern  and  Eastern  Europe.  The  engineers,  conductors, 
and  firemen  have  strong  organiz^ations,  while  the  laborers 
and  trackmen  are  unorganized.  The  raises  secured  by  the 
latter  have  come  solely  through  the  operation  of  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  The  wage  curves  for  all  classes  but 
general  office  clerks  show  a  rising  tendency;  the  variations 
from  year  to  year  are  almost  parallel.  The  office  clerks  are 
the  only  class  whose  wages  have  remained  practically  sta- 

» Jenks  and  Lauck,  he*  ol.,  pp.  206--207.  In  a  preceding  paragraph 
this  specific  example  is  qualiiied  by  the  statement  that  "in  certain  cases 
they  [immigrants  hired  for  railroad  section  work]  have  been  paid  even 
more  than  the  laborers  previously  employed,  the  latter  being  Instifficient 
in  number  to  meet  the  increasing  demand.'*    (p.  206). 

« Slatistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1910,  Table  169,  p.  266. 
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tionaiy;  considering  the  increased  cost  of  living,  their  real 
wages  have  in  fact  declined.  The  clerical  force  is.  with  few 
exceptions,  either  of  native  or  of  Northern  and  Western 
European  birth.  Thus  while  the  wages  of  Southern  and 
Eastern  European  section  hands  have  been  raised  to  meet 

Diagram  XVIII, 
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XVHL    Average  dally  wages  of  railroad  employees,  1891-1^09, 

the  increased  cost  of  living,  the  salary  of  the  American  office 
clerk  has  not  been  advanced. 

The  Immigration  Commission  seeks  to  hold  immigration 
from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  responsible  even  for  the 
low  pay  of  clerical  help : 

"There  is  the  general  feeling  that  in  so  far  as  the  recent 
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ittimigrants  are  enterinj^  occtipations  in  which  Americans  are 
engaged,  they  are  rendering  those  occupations  undesirable. 
The  American  laborer  does  not  care  in  many  cases  to  work 
with  the  *Hunkie/  and  he  resents  the  latter's  presence  and 
in  many  cases  transfers  his  own  labor  to  an  occupation  such 
as  a  clerkship  at  lower  wages."' 

Thus  because  the  American  street  laborer  deems  it 
beneath  his  station  in  life  to  work  side  by  side  with  a 
^'Hunkie,"  he  is  said  to  be  wdlling  to  accept  at  a  sacri- 
fice a  more  respectable  position  at  a  desk  in  a  railway 
or  mining  office.  The  Commission  has  }>roduced  no 
statistics  to  show  the  percentage  of  clerical  employees 
with  a  previous  experience  as  section  hands  and  mine 
laborers.  Oa  the  other  hand,  preference  for  clerical  work 
among  the  children  of  American  mechanics  antedates 
the  advent  of  the  **Hunkie. '*  A  discussion  of  the  subject 
is  found  in  a  report  of  the  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  as  far 
back  as  1 886,  First  among  the  reasons ' '  why  the  American- 
bred  youth  seek  clerkships"  is  noted  "the  distaste  of  the 
American  youth  for  the  trades.  "^  Obviously,  tlie  Slav  and 
Italian  laborers  ought  not  to  be  burdened  with  responsi- 
bility for  the  oversupply  of  native  American  labor  in  clerical 
pursuits. 

No  evidence  of  the  alleged  tendency  of  Southern  and 
Eastern  European  labor  to  retard  the  advance  of  wages  can 
be  found  in  the  two  basic  industries  which  are  generally 
rregarded  as  representative  of  the  conditions  produced  by 
recent  immigration — the  coal  and  the  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustry. In  the  latter,  the  Immigration  Commission  finds, 
"the  extensive  employment  of  recent  immigrants  has  been 
attended  by  an  increase  in  rates  of  wages  due  to  the  general 
scarcity  of  labor  in  the  face  of  the  remarkable  industrial 
expansion  of  recent  years,  "^     This  statement  should  be 


*  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  9,  p.  583. 

•  Ftntrtk  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  p.  227. 

i  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commissiont  vol.  9,  p.  440, 
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supplemented  by  the  fact,  brought  to  light  by  the  Pitts- 
burgh Survey,  that  while  the  wages  of  the  Southern  and 
Eastern  European  laborers  in  the  steel  mills  have  increased, 
the  wages  of  the  semi-skilled  and  skilled  men — mostly 
Americans  or  old  immigrants  of  the  Enghsh^speaking  races 
— have  remained  stationary,  which  is  in  effect  equivalent  to 
a  lowering  of  the  standard  of  wages ;  and  the  money  wages  of 
the  labor  aristocracy^  none  of  whom  are  Southern  and  East- 
em  Europeans,  have  been  actually  reduced.'  The  same 
tendency  is  observed  in  the  unionized  coal  mines  of  the 
Pittsburgh  district:  the  wages  of  the  unskilled  men  are 
much  higher  than  those  paid  for  the  same  grade  of  labor  in 
the  steel  mills,  whereas  the  wages  of  the  skilled  men  are  the 
same  in  the  mills  and  mines  for  work  of  the  same  class.  In 
the  coal  mines,  as  in  the  steel  mills,  unskilled  work  is  done 
almost  exclusively  by  Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans, 
while  the  skilled  men  are  mostly  of  the  ** English-speaking'* 
races.* 

To  be  sure,  there  is  a  continuous  readjustment  of  wages 
to  prices.  The  employer  of  labor  seeks  to  recoup  the  ad* 
vance  in  wages,  by  advancing  the  price  of  his  product  to  the 
consumer.  When  the  advance  in  the  price  of  manufactured 
products  becomes  general,  the  wage-earner,  as  a  consumer, 
is  forced  in  effect  to  give  up  a  part  or  all  of  his  gain  in  the 
money  rate  of  wages.  The  increased  cost  of  living  then 
stimulates  fiirther  demands  for  advances  in  wages.  Since 
combinations  of  capital  in  all  fields  of  industry  have  reduced 
competition  among  employers  of  labor  to  a  minimimi,  the 
wage-earners  have  been  at  a  disadvantage  in  this  con- 
tinuous bargaining.  The  Immigration  Commission  holds 
that  the  bargaining  power  of  labor  has  been  impaired  by 
**the  availabihty  of  the  large  supply  of  recent  immigrant 
labor,"  which  "has  undoubtedly  had  the  effect  of  prevent- 
ing an  increase  of  wages  to  the  extent  which  would  have 

*  This  subject  is  specially  treated  further,  in  Chapter  XX,  on  the 
Steel-Workers. 

•  See  Chapter  XXI.,  on  the  Coal  Miners. 
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necessary  had  the  expansion  in  the  lcK:al  industries  oc- 
curred without  the  availability  of  the  Southern  and  Eastern 
Exiropeans. " ' 

Instead  of  conjecturing  what  '*  would  have  resulted  .  ,  . 
from  the  increased  demand  for  labor/' -^  under  imaginary 
conditions,  it  is  safer  to  inquire  what  were  the  actual  effects 
of  business  prosperity  on  wages  in  past  American  history 
"without  the  availabiUty  of  the  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europeans."  A  fair  basis  for  comparison  is  offered  by  the 
Civil  War  period,  **With  the  exception  of  the  first  year, 
the  Civil  War  period  was  one  of  prosperity  in  manufactures, 
transportation,  mining,  and  agriculture.  Profits  were  large 
,  .  .  New  woolen  factories  were  opened;  many  were 
operated  day  and  night.  Dividends  of  ten  to  twenty 
per  cent  were  common;  and  larger  returns  were  not  un- 
known/'^  On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  living  rose 
as  rapidly  as  in  recent  years;  though  the  causes  were 
different,  the  effect  upon  the  wage-earner's  budget  was  the 
same.  The  wage-earners  were  apparently  in  a  favorable 
situation:  **The  war  caused  an  unprecedented  drain  of 
workers  from  the  productive  industries  into  the  arniy,'** 
whereas  immigration  dropped  during  the  first  two  years.* 
The  effect  of  that  situation  on  wages  is  shown  graphically 
in  Diagram  XIX.,  reproduced  in  part  from  Chart  XII.  of 

'  Reports  t  vol.  8,  p.  440,  The  sentence  is  self -contradictory  in  form, 
presuming  to  state  **the  effect"  which  a  hypothetical  condition 
"has  undoubtedly  had",  although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  combina- 
tion of  causes  whitJi  "would  have*'  made  the  effect  ''necessary*'  never 
occurred.  This  idea  is  not  original  with  the  Immigration  Commis- 
sion. It  is  referred  to  in  tlie  following  terms  by  Prof.  Commons  in 
his  report  on  immigration  i  '*  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the  presence 
of  immigrants  in  large  numbers  may  prevent  wages  frc^m  reaching  as 
high  a  level  in  time  of  prosperity  as  they  otherwise  would  reach,  but 
this  cnnnot,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  demonstrated. " — Reports  of  the 
Industrial  Commission,  vol,  xv.,  p.  309. 

'Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  I,  pp.  540-541, 

'  Frank  Tracy  Carlton:  The  History  and  Problems  of  Organiud 
Labor,  pp.  52-53,  « Iltid.,  p.  51. 

» Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  1,  pp.  79-80. 
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Prof.  Wesley  C.  Mhchell's 
painstaking  study  of  "Gold, 
Prices,  and  Wages  under  the 
Greenback  Standard."  The 
cost  of  living  rose  more  rap- 
idly than  mone\*  wages.  In 
other  words,  "without  the 
availability  of  Southern  and 
Bastem  Europeans,  *'  real 
wages  decreased/ 

It  must  be  noted  that  *' af- 
ter 1862  labor  agitation  be- 
came considerable,  .  .  ,  Until 
near  the  end  of  the  war 
strikes  were  usually  successful ; 
but  they  were  not  sufficiently 
successful  to  cause  the  increase 
in  wages  to  keep  pace  with 
rising  prices. ' ' '  This  compar- 
ison shows  that  the  hypoth- 
esis of  the  Immigration  Com* 
mission  concerning  the  extent 
of  the  increase  of  wages 
"which  would  have  been  nec- 
essary had  the  expansion  of 
American  industries  occurred 
without  the  availability  of  the 


*  The  decrease 

in  real  wages  dur- 

ing    tJie   period 

of  the  Civil  War, 

according  to  the 

Aldrich   Report, 

was  as  follows  (Carlton,  he,  cU,,  p. 

55): 

Year 

Per  ccrnt 

1861 

100 

1862 

87 

1863 

74 

1864 

66 

1865 

66 

«/Wrf..pp*  57-58* 
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Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans,"  does  not  fit  the  facts  of 
American  economic  history. 

The  facts  brought  to  light  by  the  investigations  of  the 
Immigration  Commission  furnish  ground  for  the  assump- 
tion— paradoxical  as  it  may  seem  at  a  superficial  glance — 
that  the  availability  of  the  large  supply  of  recent  immigrant 
labor  has  prevented  a  reduction  of  the  wages  of  the  older 
employees. 

The  prime  force  which  has  made  industrial  expansion  so 
rapid  in  recent  times  has  been  the  general  introduction  of  -" 
labor-saving  machinery.  The  immediate  eflfect  of  the  intro- 
duction of  every  new  machine  has  been  the  displacement  of  / 
the  trained  mechanic  by  the  unskilled  laborer.  To  be  sure, 
the  cheapness  of  machine-made  products  stimulates  con- 
sumption of  manufactured  goods  and  creates  an  increased 
demand  for  labor,  which  in  the  long  run  offsets  the  loss  of 
employment  caused  by  the  introduction  of  machinery. 
But  this  is  true  only  on  the  assumption  of  a  considerable 
industrial  expansion.  To  use  bituminous  coal  mining 
as  an  cvample:  in  the  mines  of  West  Virginia  a  team  of 
two  skilled  pick-miners  can  produce  lo  tons  of  coal  a  day; 
but,  where  machine  mining  has  been  introduced,  one  ma- 
chine runner  vnih  one  helper  and  eight  loaders  can  turn  out 
50  tons  a  day.  *  Accordingly,  if  a  force  of  loo  skilled  pick- 
miners  produced  500  tons  of  coal  per  day,  the  same  output 
would  be  produced  with  the  aid  of  machinery  by  a  force  of 
20  skilled  machine  men  and  80  laborers .  It  may  be  assumed 
that  the  requisite  number  of  common  laborers  would  be 
found  in  the  home  market.  In  order  to  provide  skilled  work 
for  the  80  pick-miners  displaced  by  the  machine,  the  daily 
output  of  coal  must  be  increased  to  2500  tons,  which  would 
require  an  additional  supply  of  320  unskilled  laborers. 
Suppose,  through  restriction  of  immigration,  the  additional 
supply  of  unskilled  labor  were  cut  down  one  half.  The  total 
available  supply  of  labor  would  then  consist  of  the  20  pick- 

^  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Mines,  West  Virginia  (1909}, 
pp.  XL.  73,  152,  153. 
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miners  who  might  find  emplojmient  as  machine  runners  and 
helpers,  the  80  laborers  who  would  displace  an  equal  ntim- 
ber  of  pick-miners,  the  80  pick-miners  displaced  by  the 
machine,  and  an  additional  supply  of  160  imskilled  immi- 
grant laborers,  in  all  340  men.  The  force  of  operatives  could 
then  be  increased  only  to  34  teams,  consisting  of  68  skilled 
miners  and  272  laborers;  there  would  be  only  48  vacandfes 
of  a  higher  grade  for  the  80  skilled  miners  displaced  by 
machinery;  and  the  remaining  32  would  have  to  accept 
employment  at  loading  coal — of  course  at  the  usual  wages 
paid  for  common  labor.  The  fact  noted  by  the  Immigration 
Commission,  that  only  "  a  small  part "  of  the  old  employees, 
consisting  of  the  inefficient  element,  are  in  competition  with 
the  recent  immigrants,  is  of  course  the  "result  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  industry, "  which  has  opened  to  "the  larger 
proportion"  opportunities  for  "advancement  to  the  more 
skilled  and  responsible  positions."*  These  opportunities, 
however,  were  conditional  upon  the  availability  of  a  pro- 
portionate supply  of  immigrant  labor  for  imskilled  and 
subordinate  positions. 

'  Reports  of  the  ImmigraUon  Commission^  vdL  1,  p.  336. 
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EVERY  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor,  even  when  not 
accompanied  by  an  increase  of  the  daily  or  weekly 
wage^  is  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  the  hourly  wage.  More- 
over»  a  reduction  in  the  day's  work,  all  other  things  being 
equal,  provides  more  days  of  work  for  every  employee, 
which  brings  a  direct  increase  of  earnings.  The  length  of 
the  working  day  accordingly  offers  a  fair  measure  of  the 
effects  of  immigration  on  labor  conditions.  It  is  not  com- 
plicated by  the  variations  of  the  purchasing  power  of 
money,  nor  is  it  affected  by  the  uncertainties  of  the  index 
ntmibers.  A  reduction  of  hours  is  an  unerring  arithmetical 
fact.  And,  fortunately,  the  publications  of  the  Federal 
and  State  labor  bureaus  furnish  ample  material  for  a  com- 
parative study  of  the  hours  of  labor  from  the  beginnings  of 
the  factory  system  in  the  United  States. 

There  is  unconscious  humor  in  the  first  report  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  on  early  factory 
conditions: 

The  earliest  operatives  in  our  mills  were  of  the  home  population — an 
active,  intelligeot,  industriousj  thrifty,  well -educated,  orderly,  and 
cleanly  body  of  young  men  and  women,  .  .  .  daughters  of  independent 
farmers,  educated  in  our  common  schools,  (for  years  they  supplied  a 
periodical  with  articles  written  wholly  by  themselves^  who  could  think 
and  act  for  themselves,  who  knew  right  from  wrong,  fair  treatment 
from  oppression,  and  who  would  be  grateful  for  the  one,  and  would 
not  submit  to  tlie  other.  * 

*  Report  of  the  Massachusetis  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  1869-1870, 
pp.  9»-^- 
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Interpolated  amid  this  eulogy  of  "the  American  element " 
is  the  following  matter-of-fact  statement:  '*The  system  of 
long  hours  was  first  adopted.  .  ,  .  The  general  length 
of  time  per  day  was  14  or  15  hours.'*  Further  on  it  is 
related  that  *'the  customary  time"  was  "from  sunrise  to 
sunset,  which,  in  one  half  of  the  year,  would  give  from  six- 
teen to  twelve  hours,  and  in  the  other  half,  from  nine  hours 
to  twelve." 

The  subject  is  treated  more  thoroughly  in  the  recent 
report  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  on  "Woman 
and  Child  Wage-Earners." 

The  hours  of  labor  in  teittile  factories  in  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  were  much  longer  than  within  recent  years.  In 
Massachusetts  in  1 825  the  "time  of  employment "  in  incorporated  manu- 
facturing companies  was  "generally  12  or  13  hours  each  day,  excepting 
the  Sabbath, "  Of  the  places  which  reported  the  number  of  hours  in 
that  year,  at  only  two,  Ludlow  and  Newbury,  were  the  hours  as  low  as 
I  [  a  day.  ...  At  Duxboro  the  hours  were  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and 
at  Troy  (Fall  River)  and  Wellington  the  employees  worked  "all  day." 
In  i826t  15  or  16  hours  constituted  ,  ,  .  the  working  day  at  Ware, 
Mass.  .  .  « 

By  the  thirties  the  hours  appear  to  have  been^  if  anything,  longer. 
At  Fall  River,  al>c»ut  1830,  the  hours  were  from  5  a.m.,  or  as  soon  as  light, 
to  7:30  p.  ra.,  or  till  dark  in  summer,  with  one  half  hour  for  breakfast 
and  the  same  time  for  dinner  at  noon,  making  a  day  of  1334  hours. 
In  general  the  hours  of  labor  in  textile  factories  in  New  Hampshire, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Massachusetts  in  1832  were  said  to  be  13  a  day.  But 
at  the  Eagle  Mill,  Griswold,  Conn.,  it  was  said  that  15  hours  and  10 
minutes  actual  labor  in  the  mill  were  required. 

At  Patcrson*  N.  J-,  m  1835,  the  women  and  children  were  obliged  to  be 
at  work  at  4:30  in  the  morning.  They  were  allowed  half  an  hour  for 
breakfast  and  three-quarters  of  an  hour  for  dinner,  and  then  worked  as 
long  as  they  could  see,  ...  At  Manayunk,  Philadelphia,  in  1833,  the 
hours  of  work  were  said  to  be  13  a  day.  And  a  little  later  the  hours  at 
the  Schuylkill  factory, Philadelphia,  were  "from  sunrise  to  sunset,  from 
the  21st  of  March  to  tlie  20th  September,  inclusively,  and  from  sunrise 
until  8  o'clock  p.  m.  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. "  One  hour  was 
allowed  for  dinner  and  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  during  the  first-men* 
tioned  six  months,  and  one  hour  for  dinner  during  the  other  half  year* 
On  Saturdays  the  mill  was  stopped  "one  hour  before  sunset  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cleaning  the  madiiacry. " 
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Overtime,  too,  was  frequent.  Many  of  the  corporations  at  Lowell  .  .  . 
ran  "a  certain  quantity  of  their  macliinery,  certain  portions  of  the  year, 
until  9,  and  half  past  9  o'clock  at  night,  with  the  same  set  of  hands.  *',  .  . 
Even  the  operatives  were  often  against  a  reduction  of  hours,  believing 
that  it  would  result  in  a  reduction  of  wages*  Harriet  Farley,  editor  of 
the  Lawdl  Offering  .  .  .  thought  it  would  work  hardship  to  widows  who 
were  toiling  for  their  children,  to  children  who  were  toiling  for  their 
parents,  and  to  many  others.* 

Toward  tlie  close  of  the  '30's  Irish  immigration  began  to 
pour  into  themiUs  of  Massachusetts.  **  Under  the  preju- 
dice of  nationality  .  .  .  the  American  element  .  ,  .  retired 
from  mill  and  factory. ' ' '  The  retirement  of  the  *  *  daughters 
of  independent  farmers  *'  and  their  replacement  by  Irish  im- 
migrants was  followed  by  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor 
in  the  textile  mills-  In  1872  the  working  day  averaged  11 
hours.  *  A  generation  before,  in  1 835 ,  it  was  only  after  a  strike 
that  the  native  American  mill  hands  at  Paterson,  N,  J.,  won 
a  reduction  of  the  working  day  to  an  average  of  1 1 1^  hours."* 

Later  immigration  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe 
brought  new  racial  elements  to  the  mills  and  factories  of 
Massachusetts.  The  effect  of  the  *'  new  immigration  " 
upon  hours  of  labor  is  shown  in  Table  91. 

TABLE  91. 

WEEKLY  HOURS  OF  LABOR  IN  MASSACHUSETTS,  1872  AND  I9O3.S 


I  adust  ry 

187a 

1903 

Reduction 

Boots  and  shoes 

59 
66 
66 

53 
58 

6 

Cotton  goods. 

8 

Woolen  goods 

8 

*  Report  of  Woman  and  ChUd  Wage-Earners  in  United  States,  vol.  ix.» 
pp.  62-^3,  66. 

'  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Stalistics  of  Labor,  1869-1870, 
pp.  9 1-92 .  *  See  Table  91 , 

*  Report  of  Woman  and  Child  Wage-Earners,  vol.  ix.,  p.  63, 

*  Figures  computed  from  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor 
ttisiics,  1872,  pp.  1 19-217;  Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  laobor,  Table  V, 
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The  factory  workers  of  Massachusettes  gained  during  the 
period  of  the  new  immigration  an  average  reduction  of  7.3 
hours  a  week,  or  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter  per  day.  In 
the  woolen  mills  the  gain  in  time  was  even  slightly  above  the 
average,  although  forty  years  ago  the  mill  operatives  were 
mostly  Irish  immigrants,  whereas  lately  the  mills  have  been 
run  with  a  polyglot  help  made  up  of  all  the  races  of  Southern 
and  Eastern  Europe  and  Astatic  Turkey  (as  has  been 
brought  to  public  attention  by  the  recent  strike  at  Law- 
rence). The  conditions  in  the  textile  mills  of  Massachusetts 
are  certainly  far  from  ideal;  nevertheless  fifty-eight  hours 
a  week  are  a  great  stride  in  advance  since  the  period  when 
the  customary  time  was  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  ''as  long  as 
they  could  see.  '*  And  it  cannot  be  ''said  that  all  improve- 
ments in  conditions'*  of  the  textile  workers  "have  been 
secured  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  the  recent  immigrant,"' 
because  there  was  no  one  else  to  secure  those  improvements 
for  them. 

Taking  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  we  find  that  since 
the  beginning  of  the  "new  iirmiigration "  the  hours  of  labor 
have  been  gradually  reduced ;  "the  decrease  in  the  hours  of 
labor  in  1907^  as  compared  with  1890,  was  5.7  per  cent. 
This  fact  shows  at  least  that  the  recent  irmnigrant  has  not 
hindered  the  movement  toward  better  conditions  of  employ- 
ment. It  would  require  some  proof  to  sustain  the  contention 
of  the  Immigration  Commission  that  "his  availabiHty  and 
his  general  characteristics  and  attitude  have  constituted  a 
passive  opposition  which  has  been  most  effective.'*^ 

The  Commission  has  made  no  investigation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  hours  of  labor,  except  in  a  casual  way.  There  is  a 
table  giving  the  hours  of  work  in  one  unnamed  steel  concern. 
It  appears  that  in  the  blast  furnace  department  all  hands, 
skilled  and  unskilled  alike,  work  twelve  hours.  In  all  other 
departments  the  unskilled  laborers  work  ten  hours,  whereas 

*  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission^  vol.  i,  p.  54.1 

'  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  iMhor^  No.  77.  p.  4. 

^  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commissu^n,  vol,  j,  p.  541, 
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the  hours  of  the  skilled  and  semi-skilled  employees  vary  as 
follows:  in  7  occupations,  8  hours;  in  143  occupations,  10 
hours;  in  269  occupations,  12  hours.  In  the  coal  mines 
operated  by  the  same  concern,  the  laborers  work  10  hours, 
whereas  the  skilled  and  semi-skilled  employees  in  34  out  of 
42  occupations  work  12  hours,  and  only  in  8  occupations 
10  hours,  *  The  unskilled  laborers  in  the  mines  and  mills 
are  mostly  recent  immigrants  from  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europe,  whereas  the  skilled  and  semi-skilled  positions  are 
filled  almost  exclusively  by  native  Americans  and  old  Eng- 
lish-speaking immigrants.  The  Immigration  Commission 
itself  says  that  *'the  immigrant  does  not  appear  ...  at  the 
present  time  to  be  even  competing  with  him  [the  American] 
in  any  serious  way  for  the  better-paid  positions.''*  It  is 
evident  that  the  longer  hours  of  the  English-speaking  em- 
ployees are  not  the  result  of  recent  immigration,  since  the 
recent  immigrants  themselves  work  shorter  hours. 

The  report  on  the  cotton  industry  shows  that  in  1845 
the  working  day  in  the  cotton  mills  averaged  12  hours 
and  10  minutes;  the  shortest  days  were  in  December  and 
January,  averaging  1 1  hours  and  24  minutes,  and  the  long- 
est in  April  were  as  high  as  13  hours  and  31  minutes.  At 
the  time  the  report  was  written,  the  working  hours  were  56 
per  week,  i.  e.,  10  hours  per  day  with  a  half  holiday  on  Satur- 
day."* Thus  sixt)^  years  of  immigration  have  been  attended 
by  a  reduction  of  2  hours  and  50  minutes  in  the  length  of  the 
working  day  in  the  cotton  mills. 

The  most  complete  statistics  of  hours  of  labor  are  con- 
tained in  the  reports  of  the  factory  inspectors  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  covering  an  average  of  nearly  a  million  factor^'- 
employees  annually »  for  1901-1910.  New  York  is  affected 
by  immigration  more  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union* 
The  period  under  consideration  has  witnessed  the  greatest 
volume  of  immigration  known  in  the  history  of  the  United 

»  Reports  of  the  Immitration  Commissiony  vol.  8,  Table  281,  pp,  377- 
38 1 .  *  Ibid. ,  voL  8 ,  p.  583. 

Ibid.,  vol.  1 1,  pp.  273  and  290. 
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States,  and  the  bulk  o£  ^lat  imiiiigraiicn  lias  bem  from  the 

oountries  of  Sauthtem  and  Eastern  Europe.  The  rqx)rts  on 
fBcUxy  inspectioa  in  the  State  of  New  York,  therefoie,  after 
the  results  oC  obsenrstiosi^  uoder  conditiois  best  qJcnlated 
to  bdng  out  the  eSects  of  immigration.  Moreover,  the 
figures  for  the  dty  of  New  York  can  be  compared  with  those 
for  the  rest  of  the  State.  In  the  dty  of  New  Yack  the 
foreign-bom  population  ftimished  in  1900,  50.7  per  cent  of 
all  persons  engaged  in  manufactuies  and  mfrhaniral  par- 
suits,  while  in  the  State  outside  of  New  York  the  ratio  was 
only  22.9  per  cent.  The  natives  of  Southern  and  Easto^ 
BuTOpe  constituted  in  the  same  year  16.1  per  cent  of  the 
total  population  of  New  York  City,  and  2.1  per  cent  of  the 
total  populati<m  of  the  State  outside  of  New  Yoric  City.  By 
1910  their  proportion  in  New  York  City  increased  to 
25.9  per  cent  and  in  the  remainder  of  the  State  to  6.6  per 
cent.* 

The  per  cent  distribution  of  factoiy  operatives  by  the 
number  of  hours  of  work  in  and  outside  of  New  York  City 
is  given  in  Table  92  on  the  next  page.     The  figiires  show: 

(i)  That  the  decade  of  the  heaviest  immigration  from 
Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  was  marked  by  a  gradual 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  in  the  State  of  New  York; 

(2)  That  the  percentage  of  factor}'  operatives  working 
ten  hours  or  less  on  week  daj-s  with  a  half- holiday  on  Satur- 
day was  much  greater  in  New  York  City  with  its  large 
colonies  of  alien  workers  than  in  the  remainder  of  the  State 
with  a  working  population  predominantly  native; 

(3)  That  after  a  decade  of  *' undesirable  immigration** 
more  than  two  thirds  of  all  factory  workers  in  New  York 
City  work  ten  hours  or  less  on  week  daj-^  with  a  half  holi- 
day on  Saturday,  whereas  in  the  remainder  of  the  State  the 
majority  still  work  longer  hours. 

The  preconceived  notions  about  the  "general  character- 

*  XIII.  Census  Bulletin.  Population:  Uniitd  States.  Advance  state- 
ment on  population  issued  by  the  Director  of  the  Census  to  the  oew»- 
papers^  May  13,  1912. 
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istks**  of  the  recent  immignuit  do  not  sUnd  the  scnittny 
of  inooulrovertible  statistical  figures. 

TABLE  ^ 


tm  csirr  DtsmuBuno;*  or  faictokt  opekattvbs  by  weskly 

LABOR  DC  MEW  TOBK  CTTT  AMD  IH  KSV  YO«K  STATS  OtTTSlDB  OT 
CJTT,  1901-1909.' 


KewYoH^OtT 

Kev  Y<irk  State  o*ixaidc  of 
N«i»  York  City 

.        Y«r 

■ 

SThtomnm 

fftbcMfsaad 

Sfhomar    \  s»hamn  taiA 

loB 

<nrm 

Um 

1           orrer 

190I 

537 

463 

17.8 

82.2 

I9OS 

45^ 

22.2 

778 

I9<^ 

65.8 

34^ 

25.1 

748 

19CH 

67.4        i 

s^e 

31   « 

68.2 

1905 

68.8. 

31^ 

34  5 

65.S 

1906 

69.0 

31.0 

A5  0 

650 

1907 

71.1 

28.8 

38.5 

61.5 

19C8 

70.9 

29  I 

40.9 

59  « 

1909 

71.5 

^8-5 

39  5 

60.| 
59  6 

1910 

75-5 

24  s 

40,4 

*  Annuel  Report  of  Ike  New  York  Bureau  of  Labor t  voL  tL,  1910^  Tadtile 
3T,  p.  xlvL 


CHAPTER  XrV 


CHILD  LABOR 

CHILD  labor  has  a  depresang  effect  upon  the  rate  of 
wages.  Thousands  of  children  of  immigrants  are 
employed  in  the  mills  of  New  England  and  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States.  The  inference  which  readily  suggests  itself 
to  the  popular  mind  is  that  child  labor  is  the  product  of 
immigration.  It  is  a  historical  fact,  however,  that  child 
labor  originated  in  the  United  States  with  the  introduction  of 
the  factory  system  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Early  writers  on  economic  subjects  favored  the 
employment  of  children  in  factories,  because  it  would  save 
adult  male  labor  for  agriculture,  fishing,  shipping,  and  the 
skilled  trades.  Child  labor  was  advocated  on  religious  and 
philanthropic  grounds.  The  various  immigrant  race5  which 
succeeded  one  another  in  the  nineteenth  centur>^  found  child 
labor  as  an  integral  part  of  the  factor}'  system  in  the  United 
States. » 

During  the  ten-year  period  from  1899  to  1909,  with  its 
unprecedented  immigration,  the  average  number  of  children 
employed  in  factories  remained  stationary,  viz,,  in  1899- 
161,000,  in  1909-162,000,  while  the  relative  number  de- 
creased from  34  per  cent  to  2.5  per  cent  of  all  wage-earners. ' 

•  Carlton,  loc  cii.,  pp.  380-385, 

'  XIII.  Census  BuiUiin.  Manujaciures^  p.  19.  It  is  probable  that 
the  number  of  children  at  work  has  decreased  as  well.  The  number  of 
wage-eamera  for  1899,  owing  to  the  method  of  computation  followed 
at  the  XII.  Census,  was  considerably  underestimated:  The  average 
number  was  computed  **by  using  12,  the  number  of  calendar  months, 
as  a  divisor  into  the  total  of  the  average  numbers  reported  for  each 
month."    The  effect  of  this  method  is  shown  in  the  case  of  twelve 
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The  latest  available  statistics  of  the  distribution  of  chil- 
dren employed  in  manufactures  by  nativity  relate  to  the 
year  1900.    The  figures  are  given  in  Table  94. 

TABLE  94. 

DISTRIBUTION,  BY  PARENT  NATIVITY  AND  COLOK^  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF 
CHILDREN  OF  BOTH  SEXES.  lO  TO  I5  YEARS  OF  AGE,  ENGAGED  IN 
MANUFACTURES  AND  MECHANICAL  PURSUITS,  BY  GEOGRAPHICAL 
DIVISIONS,  1900,' 


lUott  Hud  Nativity 

Coo- 
tinentai 
United 
States 

North 
Atlantic 
Division 

North 
Central 
Division 

Western  ' 
Division 

South 
Atlantic 
£>i  vision 

South 
Central 
Divisioo 

Number: 
WkiU: 

Native  parents 
Foreign  parents 
Colored.  ...... 

1 14.881 

159.679 

9.309 

46.534 

104.574 

493 

19.155 

44.796 

679 

1,696 

3^99 

288 

35.292 
4.172 
4.784 

12.204 

3.038 
3.065 

Total 

Percent: 
White: 

Native  parents 

Foreign  parents 

Colored. 

383.869 

40  5 

56.3 

3-2 

151,601 

30.7 
69.0 

0-3 

64,630 

29,6 

69.3 
I.I 

5t083 

31 '4 
62.9 

5  7 

44*248 

79-8 

9.4 
to.  8 

100.0 

18.307 

66.7 
16.6 
16.7 

Total 

100,0 

100. 0 

100,0 

100.0 

100. 0 

In  the  country  at  large,  the  percentage  ratio  of  children 
of  each  nativity  employed  in  manufactures  corresponded  to 
the  percentage  of  all  breadwinners  of  the  same  nativity, 
engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits.*  In 
other  words,  on  the  whole  the  foreign- bom  sent  to  the 
factories  no  more  than  their  quota  of  children.  There  is  a 
marked  difference,  however,  in  the  ratio  of  children  of  native 
parents  for  each  section  of  the  country:  in  the  South  the 

» Occupations,  XII.  Census^  Table  LVIIL,  p.  clix. 

■The  per  cent  distribution,  by  parent  nativity  and  color,  of  persons 
of  all  ages  engaged  in  manufactures  in  the  United  States  wasas  fc^ows: 
white  of  native  parentage,  39.8  per  cent;  white  of  foreign  parentage, 
56.0  per  cent;  colored,  4.2  per  cenU—Ibid,,  Table  XXXVL»  p.  cxiii. 
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overwhelming  majority  of  factory  workers  under  16  years 
of  age  are  children  of  native  parents. 

Another  important  fact  is  the  age  distribution  of  children 
employed  in  factories.  The  Immigration  Commission  in  its 
study  of  households  of  cotton -mill  operatives  in  the  North 
Atlantic  States  found  but  one  child  under  14  years  of  age  at 
work  in  a  total  of  795  children  between  6  and  13  years,  and 
that  a  French-Canadian,  •  There  are  as  yet  no  comparable 
data  more  recent  than  the  census  figures  for  1900.  The 
latter  are  presented  in  Table  95. 

TABLE  95. 

COTT0N-Ma.L  OFERATTVES  UNDER  T4  TEARS  OF  AGE  IK  TBB    PMNaPAL 

MANUFACTURING  STATES,  I900.» 
Sut«  Nutnb«r 

NewEnglaod: 

Maine * 603 

New  Hampshire 5^7 

Massachusetts 199 

Connecticut 50 

Rhode  Island 615 

Middle  Atlantic: 

New  York 51 

New  Jersey 116 

Pennsylvania 311 

Southern: 

North  Carolina 5515 

South  Carolina 103 

Georgia 2637 

Alabama 1608 

While,  as  has  been  shown  above,  the  absolute  number  of 
children  employed  in  factories  is  greater  in  the  North  than 
in  the  South,  the  children  under  14  in  the  cotton  mills  of 
the  South  far  outnimiber  those  of  the  same  age  in  the  great 
manufacturing  States  of  the  North.  This  is,  no  doubt,  due 
to  the  child-labor  laws  of  the  Northern  States. 

No  one  in  the  Northern  States  to-day  defends  the  employ- 
ment of  children  under  14  in  factories.  In  the  Southern 
States,  however,  the  economic  needs  of  the  growing  manu- 
facturing industries  have  produced  eloquent  advocates  of 

*  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commissicnt  vol.  10,  Table  46,  p.  429. 
'  Occupations  at  the  XIL  Census^  Table  LXV.r  PP-  cbdx.-€kxzv. 
ax 
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child  labor  in  positions  of  influence. «  Foreign-bom  wage- 
earners  are  a  negligible  factor  in  the  Southern  labor  market. 
The  growth  of  manufacturing  industries  in  the  South  is 
restricted  by  the  natural  increase  of  the  native  population. 
In  order  to  extend  their  operations,  the  manufacturers 
of  the  South  must  resort  to  the  emplo>Tnent  of  children,  as 
did  their  predecessors  in  New  England  a  century  ago  before 
immigration  came  to  supply  the  needs  of  American  industry. 

This  situation  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  South. 
Absence  of  foreign  immigration  has  created  a  demand  for 
the  labor  of  native  American  children  in  the  canneries  and 
shoe  factories  of  rural  and  semi-urban  Missouri. 

The  rural  districts  of  Missouri  lost,  from  1900  to  1910, 
3.5  per  cent  of  their  population.  The  total  population  of  the 
State  increased  only  6  per  cent.  The  foreign-bom  in 
1910,  as  w^eli  as  in  1900,  constituted  7  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  of  the  State  at  large,  and  only '3 .3  per  cent  of  the 
State  outside  of  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City.  The  additions 
to  the  foreign-bom  population  through  immigration  since 
the  census  of  1900  averaged  only  13 10  persons  annually, 
but  the  increase  was  concentrated  in  St.  Louis  and  Kansas 
City,  whereas  the  remainder  of  the  State  lost  in  ten  years 
8659  of  its  foreign-bom  population.*  The  statistics  of  the 
State  Lafxjr  Bureau  show  an  increase  of  the  number  of 
working  children  in  the  smaller  cities,  the  towns  and  rural 
sections,  **  which  can  be  traced  to  the  large  number  of  shoe 
factories  and  canneries  which  sprang  up,  outside  of  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City,  and  St.  Joseph,  during  1908.  "  The  foreign- 
bom  labor  supply  in  those  sections  is  negligible.  The 
Commissioner  of  Labor  offers  the  following  explanation  for 
the  increase  in  the  employment  of  children: 


*  "The  cotton  mills  are  set  forth  ...  as  the  savior  of  the  people,  re- 
ligiously, educationally,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Stiles,  physically," 
— Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Sciencet 
Supplement,  March,  1910.  A.  J.  McKelway:  The  Mill  or  the  Farm,  p.  54, 

'XIII.  Census  Bulletin .  Population:  Untied  States,  pp.  3,  37,  44. 
Also  preliminary  statements  issued  by  the  Director  of  the  Census. 
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Tbe  iacicsse  in  vorlong  wooien  and  childna  in  190S  over  1907*  thawn 
by  theae  stadstacs*  does  not  mean  Uiat  conditions  aro  iueh  that  tKtii« 
who  Qtight  to  reRiain  at  hooie  and  talcr  care  of  domestic  affain  must  i^o 
out  into  tbe  world  and  coil,  but  in  reality  is  due  10  an  incfsaie  in  tho 
number  of  establishments  in  which  the  IJKht,  delicate  touch  d  a  gentle 
hand  isneededf  instead  of  strength,  endurance,  and  mechanical  labor. «  . . 
It  is  necessary  to  state  here  that  while  the  tanning  industry  of  Nti^touri 
is  still  in  its  infancy,  the  year  1908  vma  probably  the  bcit  tho  State  Uai 
ever  had  in  this  line,  and  that  is  why  more  cnijiloyocM  Wtfv  needed.  •  . « 
The  increase  in  child  la1x)r  was  not  due  to  tlic  stringency,  the  increaied 
cost  of  living,  or  to  the  poorer  condition  uf  the  maiiei,  but,  ioitead,  to 
an  increased  demand  for  these  workers  from  the  new  cannerioi  and  shoe 
factories.  Both  these  lines  have  a  class  of  very  light  work,  «iii table  only 
for  boys  and  girls,  which  does  not  pay  enough  weekly  for  older  perwitin. 
This  assertion  is  not  made  in  defence  of  child  laborf  but  merdy  loc)i[)la»n 
why  it  exists  in  cannaies  and  shoe  factodei*' 


The  explanation  soinids  very  similar  to  that  offered  in  the 
Southern  States.*  It  accounts,  as  far  an  it  j,m)c\s,  for  the  rni- 
ployment  of  children  in  canneries:  an  ajijriciiltural  com- 
munity is  the  natural  location  for  the  cannin^t  industry, 
outside  labor  is  scarce  in  rural  districts  and  tho  canning 
season  is  short.  No  local  advantage  for  the  nhoc  factoriea, 
however,  exists  in  rural  Missouri.  The  centre  of  the  thoc 
manufacturing  industry  is  Massachusetts,  whicli  in  1 905 
contributed  45  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  the  Unitcfl 
States.*  The  seat  of  the  shoe-manufacturing  induttry  of 
Missouri  is  St.  Louis,  whose  output  increaied  from  74  per 
cent  of  the  total  for  the  State  in  1899  to  81  per  cent  In  1904.^ 


•  JUpowiM  tf  tBkt  Missomri  Burmm  frfLahar  StatUik*,  1909,  pp» ^90-^l. 

•  "*  Tfw  cnttofi  nailb  weie  tiw  moit  fxjwcff^  oppQoato  (of 


^  bcplli  tbeae  ffidiiric^  ocie.  not  kaowiof  mjt  better* 
beve  beu  oovriiioed  tbet  ibe  meet  he>ltlrfut»  foBBancnalive*  eds* 
place  10  Ibe entfee  woM tp  wtncb to at^dup dafeci  ^m  bis 
at  am  €fyiUi  camery.  One  fiwty  teofled  ta  ip^d  tbe  rert 
d  fifie  Aodkb*  or«c«n  at  pecSoc  Arittpu**  fjeffpiiniiit,  4muU§ 
0famAwuAtU.0iFMiulmUS9a^Sdtau.Um^W9a^  JmbIC 
ngPiinmtiSmpmUmmtmB,p,i^ 
•Cmam  JUpmi,  Mmt^trfrntn.  f90$.  Bvi  L*  p^  eCBDLr 
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The  principal  inducement  for  locating  new  shoe  factories  in 
rural  sections  of  Missouri  appears  to  be  the  availability  of 
cheap  labor  of  native  American  women  and  children,  who 
can  underbid  the  male  immigrants  employed  in  the  shoe 
factories  of  Massachusetts. 


CHAPTER  XV 


LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS 


'T^HE  Immigration  Commission  has  made  the  statement 
1  that  **  the  recent  immigrant  has  not,  as  a  rule,  affiliated 
himself  with  labor  unions,  unless  compelled  to  do  so  as  a 
preliminary  step  toward  acquiring  work.  .  .  ,  Where  he 
has  iinited  with  the  labor  organizations  he  has  usually 
refused  to  maintain  his  membership  for  any  extended  period 
of  time,  thus  rendering  difficult  the  unionizing  of  the  occu- 
pation or  industry  in  which  he  has  been  engaged.'*  Thia 
assertion  could  be  proved  only  by  a  statistical  study  of  the 
membership  of  labor  organizations.  It  is  a  characteristic 
fact  that  with  a  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor  and  a  number  of 
State  labor  bureaus  we  have  no  compilation  of  the  total 
niunber  of  organized  workers  in  the  United  States  for  a 
series  of  years.  *  A  great  deal  of  information  on  the  subject 
is  scattered  in  the  published  reports  of  labor  conventions. 
The  inevitable  gaps  could  be  supplied  from  the  records  of 
labor  organizations.  The  Immigration  Commission,  how- 
ever, made  no  effort  to  secure  statistics  of  union  member- 
ship in  a  systematic  way  from  official  sources,  but  confined 
its  inquiries  in  the  main  to  the  heads  of  the  households 
covered  by  its  investigation.  The  report  of  the  Commission 
contains  data  concerning  3325  trade  unionists,  whereas  the 
total  membership  of  labor  organizations  in  the  United  States 
was  estimated  for  1910  at  2,625,000.'  The  reports  of  the 
Comnussion  contain  a  few  fragmentary  data  on  the  member^ 
ship  of  labor  organizations,  apparently  obtained  from  their 

« Reports  of  the  Industrial  Commissiofttvdt,  xviu,  p.  rviiL 
'New  York  Labor  BuUeUn,  Septenib<*r,  191 1,  p,  418, 
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officials,  but  these  data  fatly  contradict  the  conclusions  of 
the  Commission. 

We  learn  that  "practically  36  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  clothing  workers  in  New  York  are  organized;  while  80 
per  cent  of  the  cutters  are  members  of  the  cutters*  union. 
Of  the  organized  workers,  about  60  per  cent  are  Russian  and 
Polish  Hebrews,  30  per  cent  Italians,  and  10  per  cent  persons 
of  other  races  including  foreign  and  native-bom."*  To 
understand  the  meaning  of  these  percentages^  we  must 
compare  them  with  the  percentage  of  organized  workers  in 

[all  industries.  The  total  number  of  male  industrial  wage- 
earners  in  the  United  States  at  the  census  of  1900  can  be 
estimated  at  8,600^000^;  since  very  few  women  are  affiliated 
with  labor  organizations  the  number  of  males  alone  need 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  computing  the  percentage  of 
organized  workers.  The  increase  of  the  population  of  the 
"*  United  States  from  1 900  to  1 910  was  2 1  per  cent.  The  num- 
ber of  male  industrial  wage-earners  in  1910  can  accordingly 
be  estimated  at  10,400,000,  and  the  proportion  of  nrganized 
workingmen  in  all  industries  at  25  per  cent.  Thus  while, 
-  on  an  average,  only  25  per  cent  of  all  male  wage-earners  in 
the  United  States  were  affiliated  \vith  labor  organizations, 
among  the  clothing  workers  in  New  York  City  36  per  cent 
were  organized^  all  but  one  tenth  of  the  organized  workers 
being  Russian  and  PoKsh  Hebrews  and  Italians.  Of  the 
most  skilled  among  them,  the  cutters,  80  per  cent  were  mem- 
bers of  their  union,  t.e.,  relatively  thrice  as  many  as  in  all 
industries  of  the  country  at  large. 

Of  course,  the  question  is  whether  the  condition  in  the 
clothing  industry  of  New  York  may  be  accepted  as  typical. 
The  reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission  furnish  no 
comparable  data  for  the  industries  of  the  country  at  large. 
The  results  of  the  study  of  households  comprise  less  than 
two  trade-unionists  in  every  1000.    Still,  this  being  the  only 

J  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission^  vol.  Ii»  p.  388. 
'■K?  1.  A.  Hourw^ich,  **  Social -Economic  Classes  of  the  Population  of  the 
United  States,"  Joitrnal  of  Palttical  Economy,  March,  191 1,  p.  205. 
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statistical  evidence  which  the  Immigration  Commission  has 
produced  in  support  of  its  conclusions  regarding  the  attitude 
of  recent  immigrants  toward  trade  unions,  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  upon  the  Commission's  own  showing  trade- 
unionism  is  as  strong  among  the  immigrants  as  among  the 
native  American  workmen.  The  ratio  of  organized  workers 
to  all  male  wage-earners  in  each  population  group  is  shown 
in  Table  96. 

TABLE  96. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  NATIVE  AND  IMMIGBANT  LABOR.* 

Nativity  of  wagc^nmc^ ^^S^^ 

Native-born  of  native  father: 

White 13.9 

Negro.. 17,9 

Native-born  of  foreign  father .,,....,... »,.....  14,1 

Fordgn-boro. . , , . . . . 13.4 

While  on  the  whole  trade-unionism  is  very  weak  in  the 
field  covered  by  the  investigation  of  the  Commission,  it  is 
manifest  from  the  practical  uniformity  of  the  percentages 
for  each  group  that  distinctions  of  birth,  race^  and  color  do 
not  explain  this  weakness. 

Neither  could  a  line  be  drawn  in  respect  of  unionism  be- 
'tween  the  **  desirable  "  immigrants  from  Northern  and  West- 
em  Europe  and  the  ^'undesirable  aliens  from  Southern  and 
rEastem  Europe. "  This  fact  is  brought  to  light  by  the  com- 
parison in  Table  97  of  the  principal  immigrant  races  that  are 
represented  by  at  least  500  persons  each*  in  the  statistics 
of  the  Immigration  Commission,  On  the  whole,  the  aver- 
age percentage  of  union  men  among  the  "undesirable  aliens'* 

higher  than  among  the  immigrants  of  the  preferred  races. 

'  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Cammission,  vol,  i,  p,  417. 
Smaller  groups  have  been  omitted  because*  where  the  numbers  are 
I,  the  ratios  are  liable  to  be  influenced  by  exceptional  circumstances 
and  local  conditions;  for  example,  the  highest  percentage  of  organized 
workmen,  100  per  cent,  was  found  among  the  Mexicans,  because  the 
investigators  of  the  Commission  chanced  to  come  across  56  Mexican 
niiners  in  a  unionized  min0.— Ibid,,  pp.  418-419. 
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^^^^^H                                    OKGAKIZATION  OF  IMMIGRA^  LABOR*                                            ^^M 

^^^^^m                           "  Desirable  "  racca 

Toul 

ptimh»f 

Organiied                            1 

Ntimbtr 

P«r  cent                  1 

573 
524 

724 

515 

537 

I, mi 

107 
48 
26 
51 

...    J 

!:l  1 

^^^^^1                 Fn^lieVt 

^^H 

^^^^1                   Qwn^iefi 

^^^^M               Pn^Amiort  an«4  Mrvrovian 

^^^H                fifrman 

^^H                             Tr.to1 

3.974 

45^ 

J 

^^^^^_                        ''Undesirmble"  z*oet 

881 

1,408 

761 

1J06 
2,428 

1,501 
3r58o 

3S1 
497 
163 
144 

^H      1 

146 

313 

H 

^^^^K 

^^^^^1               Ipf^Ki^fiYT 

^^^^1                 'DtifhAnInn 

^^^^1 

^^^H                 C^«fl, 

^^^^H               Ma^ryDf 

^^H^ 

^^^V 

12,649 

2,106 

16.6          1 

^^H        The  percentage  of  trade-unionists  among  North  Italians  is 
^^^B        nearly  three  times  as  high  as  among  native  Americans  of 
^^^H        native  parentage;  the  Lithuanians  furnish  twice  as  many 
^^H        as  the  more  desirable  Englishmen;  the  Hebrews  twice  as 
^^^H        many  as  the  Swedes;   the  Ruthenians  are  far  ahead  of  the 
^^^H        Americans  of  native  stock;    even  the  South  Italians  can 
^^^H        boast  a  percentage  twice  as  high  as  the  Germans ;  the  Mag- 
^^H        yarsand  the  Slovaks  march  in  front  of  the  Swedes;  and  the 
^^H        Poles,  who  are  at  the  tail  end  of  the  procession  of  undesirables 
^^H        from  Eastern  Europe,  still  outnumber  two  to  one  their  more     ^H 

^^^V               ^  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  voL  1,  p.  418.                               ^^H 
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r  statistical  evidence  which  the  Iramigration  Commission  has 
produced  in  support  of  its  conclusions  regarding  the  attitude 
of  recent  immigrants  toward  trade  unions,  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  upon  the  Commission's  own  showing  trade- 
unionism  is  as  strong  among  the  immigrants  as  among  the 
native  American  workmen.  The  ratio  of  organized  workers 
to  all  male  wage-earners  in  each  population  group  is  shown  1 
in  Table  96. 

TABLE  96. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  NATIVE  AND  IMMIGRANT  LABOR.* 


Nativity  of  wage-cftmera 


Percentage 
orgamzed 


Native-born  of  native  father: 

White 

Negro 

Native-born  of  foreign  father , 
Foreign-bora, ,.....,, 


13.9 
17  9 

14. 1 
13.4 


While  on  the  whole  trade-unionism  is  very  weak  in  the 
field  covered  by  the  investigation  of  the  Commission,  it  is 
manifest  from  the  practical  uniformity  of  the  percentages 
for  each  group  that  distinctions  of  birth,  race,  and  color  do 
not  explain  this  weakness. 

Neither  could  a  line  be  drawn  in  respect  of  unionism  be- 
tween the  ''desirable"  immigrants  from  Northern  and  West- 
em  Europe  and  the  "undesirable  aliens  from  Southern  and 
Eastern  Europe. "  This  fact  is  brought  to  Hght  by  the  com- 
parison in  Table  97  of  the  principal  immigrant  races  that  are 
represented  by  at  least  500  persons  each*  in  the  statistics 
of  the  Immigration  Commission,  On  the  whole,  the  aver- 
age percentage  of  union  men  among  the  *'  undesirable  aliens*' 
is  higher  than  among  the  immigrants  of  the  preferred  races. 

'  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol,  i,  p.  417. 

'  Smaller  groups  have  been  omitted  because,  where  the  numbers  are 
small,  the  ratios  arc  liable  to  he  influenced  by  exceptional  circumstances 
and  local  conditions;  for  example,  the  highest  percentage  of  organized 
workmen*  100  per  cent,  was  found  among  the  Mexicans,  because  the 
investigators  of  the  Coramission  chancefl  to  come  across  56  Mexican 
miners  io  a  unionized  mine. — Ibid.,  pp.  418-419. 
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I  before  the  Civil  War  were  ephemeral  and  soon  disintegrated. 
Their  effect  upon  economic  conditions  was  negligible. » 
The  depreciation  of  the  currency  and  the  consequent 
rise  of  the  cost  of  living  during  the  Civil  War  stimulated 
organization  among  workmen.  Still  the  figures  made  acces- 
sible by  the  research  of  Eh*.  Fite  **  plainly  caution  the 
present  generation  against  exaggerating  the  importance  of 
the  war-time  unions;  they  were  numerous  and  bold  m 
leadership,   but  they  were  small  in  membership  and  em- 

braced  only  a  small  part  of  the  labor  world.  "* 

,—  The  plan  of  the  X.  Census  comprised  an  inquiry  into  the 
subject  of  trade  unions  in  the  United  States,  The  statisti- 
cal data  collected  were  fragmentary.  The  development  of 
labor  organizations  up  to  1880  is  summed  up  as  follows: 

"But  very  few  of  the  unions  reported  upon,  so  far  as  their 
age  could  be  learned,  have  had  a  long  existence.  The  his- 
tory of  unionism  in  most  cases  is  that  an  organization  is 
I  effected  under  the  stress  of  some  difficulty,  flourishes  for  a 
I  while,  and  then  dies  out,  to  be  brought  to  life  again  in  case 
I-   of  urgent  need.**-* 

r"^  Five  years  later,  Col.  Richard  J.  Hinton,  a  strong  labor 
sympathizer,  contrasting  the  British  \^ith  the  American 
labor  organizations,  noted  vdih  regret  that  'in  the  United 
States  the  whole  movement  has  hardly  reached  the  stage  of 
toleration/'* 

Official  inquiries  made  about  the  same  time  in  Illinois 
(1886)  and  New  Jersey  (1S87)  established  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  the  trade-unionists  and  Knights  of  Labor  were 

^-^-^^^ass.  Report  on  Siatistics  of  Labor,  1906,  "The  Incorporation  of 
Trade  Uiuons,"  Part.  III.,  pp.  131-134.     Frank  Tracy  Carlton.     The 
History  and  Prohlems  of  Organized  Labor,  p,  41, 
C  ^Emerson  David  Fite :     Social  and  Industrial  Conditions  during  the 
}    CM  War,  pp.  204-205. 

^'*^)X'.  Census,  \^ol.  XX.  Report  on  Trade  Societies  in  the  United  States,  p.  3. 

^ — ^^ichard  J.  Hinton,  "American  Labor  Organizations/'     The  North 

American  Review,  Januar>f,  1885,  p,  49,     An  oflicial  report  for  the  same 

year  states  that  "trade  unions  in  America  arc  in  their  infancy  yet." 

Ninth  A  nnual  Report  of  the  Ohio  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (1885,  p.  20). 
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of  foreign  birth,  whereas  the  native  Americans  contributed 
less  than  their  quota  to  the  membership  of  labor  organiza- 
tions.* This  fact  had  been  generally  known  before  from 
common  observation.  In  the  report  of  the  New  Jersey 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  for  1884,  immigration  was 
held  directly  responsible  for  the  organization  of  labor  unions. 
The  writer  of  an  article  on  "Immigration  and  the  Labor 
Problem,  *'  after  stating  that  native  Americans  are  displaced 
by  laborers  "coming  from  countries  in  which  wages  are 
lower  than  our  standard  '*  and  where  the  standard  of  living 
is  therefore  lower,  goes  on  to  say  that 

to  the  American  laborer  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  since,  such  an 
occurrence  would  have  been  an  inconvenience  but  not  altogether  a  dis- 
aster. Failing  to  obtain  the  work  be  wanted  at  one  place  or  in  one  trade, 
he  would  turn  to  another  and  yet  another,  until  he  had  found  something 
by  which  he  could  live.  But  the  foreign-born  operative  has  but  little 
of  this  cat 'like  facility  of  falling  upon  his  feet.  He  knows  but  a  single 
trade:  often,  in  the  subdiviision  of  mechanical  employments,  which  is 
almost  uniformily  prevalent  and  becoming  still  more  so,  only  a  small 
fraction  of  that.  Thrown  out  of  his  place,  he  must  find  another  almost 
precisely  similar,  or  acquire  a  new  training  by  a  slow  and  painful  process, 
during  which  he  earns  little  or  nothing,  and  he  has  in  far  tlie  greater 
number  of  cases  nothing  laid  up.  That  men  should  grow  desperate  and 
wicked  under  such  circumstances  is  not  surprising.  That  they  should 
combine  in  leagues  of  various  kinds;  limit  the  hours  of  labor,  or  the 
amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  a  given  time;  refuse  to  work  with  appren- 
tices»  or  men  outside  of  their  own  associations;  strike,  and  agree  not 
only  to  remain  idle  themselves,  but  to  prevent  others  from  working;  .  .  , 
is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world.' 

Thus,  as  late  as  1884,  the  organization  of  labor  unions  was 
decried  in  a  State  report  asim-American,  the  work  of  foreign- 
ers grown  *' desperate  and  wicked."  Ten  years  later  the 
Minnesota  Bureau  of  Labor  undertook  an  investigation  to 
disprove  that  view.  It  is  instructive  to  contrast  the  state 
of  pubHc  opinion  in  the  early  90*3  as  reflected  in  the  report 


*The  results  of  those  inquiries  are  given  in  the  Appendix, Table  XXI 1 1. 
*  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  New  Jersey  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor 
and  Industries  (1884),  pp,  289-290- 
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of  the  Minnesota  Labor  Bureau,  *  with  the  sentiment  of  our 
own  day,  when  a  Congressional  commission  regards  \miomsm 
as  a  manifestation  of  Americanism ; 

It  has  been  repeatedly  charged  by  a  certain  class  of  writers  that 
Americao  trade  unions  are  conspiracies  to  prevent  American  boys  from 
acquiring  skilled  crafts.  This  charge  has  been  most  clearly  stated  by 
the  CetUury  Magastne,  May,  1893.  It  says:  "Under  the  present  con- 
ditions of  trade  instruction  and  employment  in  this  countn^  the  Ameri- 
can boy  has  no  rights  ^'hich  organized  labor  is  bound  to  respect.  He  is 
denied  instruction  as  an  apprentice,  and  if  he  be  taught  his  trade  in  a 
trade  school  he  is  refused  admission  to  nearly  all  trade  unions  and  is  boy- 
cotted if  he  attempts  to  work  as  a  non-union  man.  The  questions  of  Ilia 
character  and  skill  enter  into  the  matter  only  to  discriminate  against 
him.  All  the  trade  unions  of  the  country  are  controlled  by  foreigners, 
who  comprise  the  great  body  of  their  members:  while  they  refuse  ad- 
mission to  the  trained  American  boy»  they  admit  all  foreign  applicants 
with  little  or  no  regard  to  their  training  or  skill.  In  fact  the  doors  of 
organized  labor  in  America,  which  are  closed  and  barred  against  Ameri- 
can boys,  swing  open  wide  and  free  to  all  foreign-comers.  Labor  in  free 
America  is  free  to  all  save  sons  of  Americans.  '*  The  same  magazine^  in  its 
issue  of  July,  iSgj.says:  "They  (the  trade  unions)areafraid  of  America's 
independent  ideas  in  their  unions,  knowing,  as  they  do,  that  American 
workmen  are  not  so  servile  and  not  so  easily  led  as  the  more  ignorant 
foreign  workmen. "  * 

The  report  of  the  Minnesota  Bureau  of  Labor  then  pro- 
ceeds to  disprove,  by  figures  relative  to  Minnesota  labor 
unions^  the  statements  made  in  the  Century  articles.  It 
shows  that  in  the  three  large  cities  of  the  State  62  per  cent 
of  males  of  voting  age  at  the  census  of  1890  were  foreign- 
born  ^  whereas  of  the  total  number  of  trade  unionists  who 
replied  to  the  inquLries  of  the  Bureau,  58.54  per  cgnt^  were 


^^  O.  I7« 


^ourtk  Biennial  Report  of  the  Minnesota  Bureau  of  Labor  (i  893-94) » 

P-  175- 

'The  author  of  a  doctor's  dissertation,  submitted  to  the  University 
of  Chicago  at  the  same  time,  strongly  advocated  restriction  of  immi- 
gration, to  ward  off  a  "peril"  which  threatened  American  labor  in  **the 
fact  that  our  trade  unions  are  almost  exclusively  controlled  by  foreigners 
.  .  .  incapable  by  long  oppression  in  the  industrial  slavery  of  Europe 
to  tmderstand  or  appreciate  the  true  dignity  or  interests  of  American 
labor. " — Rcna  M.  Atchison :     Un-American  Immigration,  p.  1 05. 
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bom  in  the  United  States  and  4 1 .46  per  cent  were  foreign-  | 
bom.  But  a  table  in  the  report  shows  1 1  of  the  unions  with  -^ 
more  than  62  per  cent  of  foreign-bom  members.  Those 
trades  were  the  granite  cutters  with  70,09 ,  bricklayers  with 
72.10,  tailors  with  100,  bakers  with  100,  carpenters  with 
7575i  stonecutters  mth  72.75,  blacksmiths  with  100  per 
cent  of  foreign-bom  members. 

The  change  of  pubhc  sentiment  from  1 894,  when  the 
'* ignorant  foreign  workmen"  were  accused  of  organizing 
labor  unions,  to  19 10,  when  the  ignorant  foreigners  w^re 
accused  of  keeping  away  from  labor  unions,  is  symptomatic 
of  the  progress  of  organized  labor  during  the  intervening 
period.  In  1894,  when  the  "ignorant  foreigners"  com- 
prised mainly  the  races  of  '*the  old  immigration,"  trade 
unionism  was  stiU  weak;  after  eighteen  years  of  "undesir- 
able immigration  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe," 
organized  labor  has  gained  in  numbers  and  won  public 
recognition.  ^ 

An  idea  of  the  comparative  strength  of  labor  organizations 
in  the  days  of  the  old  and  the  new  immigration  can  be  gained 
from  the  distribution  of  the  number  of  existing  unions  by  the    , 
period  of  their  organizations,  as  shown  in  Table  98.  ^J 

Very  few  of  the  existing  unions  were  organized  prior  to 
1880.  The  work  of  organization  has  since  been  proceeding 
at  an  increasing  rate  of  speed.  During  the  first  decade  of 
the  new  immigration,  1880- 1890,  more  unions  were  organ- 
ized and  survived  than  throughout  the  whole  previous  his- 
tory of  the  United  States.  In  the  next  decade,  1 890-1900 
when  immigration  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  ^st 
outran  "the  old  immigration,"  the  number  of  new  unifcs 
organized  in  f  ve  of  the  six  States  (aU  but  Illinois)  excee 
the  total  ninrber  of  unions  which  had  survived  from  pr 
vious  times.  But  the  greatest  success  rewarded  the  efforts 
of  union  organizers  during  the  first  decade  of  the  present 
century.  In  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Minnesota 
more  new  unions  w^ere  organized  since  1900  than  during  the 
whole  ninteenth  century.     It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
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Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  have  received  large  ac- 
cessions to  their  population  from  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europe.  Thus  the  greatest  activity  in  the  field  of  organiza- 
tion coincided  with  the  unparalleled  new  immigration  of 
the  past  decade. 

TABLE  qS, 

NUMBEft  AND  DATE  OF  O11GAM2ATI0N  OF  ACTIVE  LABOR  UNIONS  IN  SEC 
INDUSTRIAL  STATES,' 


Period 

2 

! 

1 

1 

J 

1 

ON 

9, 

5 

Total  number: 
Prior  to  i88o, , . 

1880-1889 

1890-1899  . .. . . 
Since  1900 

Annual  average: 

188Q-1889 

1890-1899 

Since  1900 

32 

116 

197 
658* 

12 

20 

73 

24 

61 
loS 
285* 

6 
11 

28 

40 
126 
710 

13 
71 

65 

254 
278 

25 
28 
91* 

40 

75 
241 

8 
24 
30 

It 

62 

107 

197* 

6 
II 

22 

The  aggregate  membership  of  labor  organizations  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  was  estimated  by  the  Industrial 
Commission  at  i  ,300,000  for  July  i ,  1901 . '    The  aggregate 

*orapiled  from  Report  on  Statistics  of  Labor,  Massachusetts^  1908, 
pp.  185-186.  Ohio  Bureau  oj  Labor  Statistics,  24lh  Annual  Report, 
1900,  p.  297.  Minnesota  Labor  Report,  1905-6,  p.  365;  ibid.,  1907-8,  p. 
83.  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  ItUnois,  i886»  p.  198; 
ibid.f  1 901,  p.  298.  Report  of  the  Connecticut  Bureau  of  Labor  .SAj- 
ti sties,  1909-19 1 Ot  p.  217.  ^sd  Annual  Report  of  the  Missouri  Bureau  of 
Labor,  'Periods:  Up  to  1880;  1881-1890;  1891-1900;  1901-1908. 
i  1 900-1 908.  <  1 900-1909.  *i900-i9o8.  *  In  I9cx)^i90i — 183, 
'The  total  membership  of  enumerated  unioiw  was  estimated  at 
i«2o8,ooo,  to  which  was  added  an  arbitrary  allowance  of  191,100  for 
the  Knights  of  Lalxir  "and  unenumerated  organizations. "  The  former 
were  at  the  time  in  a  moribund  condition,  and  the  Industrial  Commission 
believed  that  its  estimate  was  subject  to  a  probable  error  of  100,000.^ 
Reports  of  the  Industrial  Commission^  vol.  xvxi.,  p.  xix. 
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membership  of  all  unions  in  1910  was  estimated  by  the  New 
York  Bureau  of  Labor  at  2,625,000  for  the  United  States 
and  Canada.'  Thus  in  nine  years  from  1901  to  1910,  with 
their  unprecedented  immigration,  the  membership  of  la- 
bor organizations  doubled,  whereas  the  average  number 
of  wage-earners  employed  in  manufactures  increased  from 

1899  to  1909  only  about  40  per  cent,'  the  number  of 
railway  employees  from  1900  to  1910,  67  per  cent,'  etc. 

The  reports  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
since  1897  furnish  a  record  of  the  annual  increase  or  decrease 
of  union  membership,  which  permits  of  a  comparative  study 
of  the  relation  between  trade-unionism  and  immigration. 
New  York  State  is  the  receptacle  of  more  than  its  propor- 
tionate share  of  "the  new  immigration,"  New  York  City 
is  a  temporary  stopping-place  for  many  a  stranded  immi- 
grant lacking  the  funds  for  continuing  his  journey  to  final 
destination.  The  evil  effects  of  immigration,  if  such  they 
be,  must  appear  in  aggravated  form  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  The  relation  between  union  membership  and  immi- 
gration is  shown  graphically  in  Diagram  XX."*  The  curves 
representing  trade-union  membership  and  the  immigration 
of  breadwinners*  run  almost  parallel,  showing  that  tmion 

■  New  York  Labor  Bulletin^  Sept.,  1911,  p.  418. 

^XIII.  Census  Bulletin.  Manufactures:  United  States,  p,  74,  The 
real  increase  of  the  average  number  of  wage-earners  is  smaller,  because 
the  number  for  1910  is  the  average  of  12  monthly  pay -rolls,  whereas  in 

1900  the  average  number  was  computed  "by  using  12,  the  mimber  of 
calendar  months,  as  a  divnsor  into  the  total  of  the  average  numbers 
reported  for  each  month. '  *  The  effec  t  of  this  change  of  method  is  shown 
in  the  case  of  twelve  selected  industries,  where  the  average  number 
computed  "as  an  abstract  unit  (like  the  foot-pound)"  was  475,473, 
whereas  the  tot^I  "  computed  on  the  basis  of  time  in  operation  would 
have  exceeded  650,000, "  the  variation  being  as  high  as  36  i>er  cent.— 
XII.     Census,     Manufactures,  Part  I,,  pp.  cvi.,  ex,,  cxi, 

•  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Twenty-third  yinnuai  Report 
df  the  Statistics  of  Railways,  pp.  33-34. 

*  The  figures  from  which  the  latter  is  plotted  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix,  Table  XXIII. 

5  All  immigrants  save  those  that  have  "no  occupation  (including 
women  and  children),*'  in  official  terminology. 
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membership  rises  and  falls  as  immigration  rises  and  falls. 
The  New  York  statistics  thus  disprove  the  conclusion  of  the 

Diagram  XX. 


XX.    Labor  union  membership  in  the  State  of  New  York,  number  of 

immigrant  bread-winners  destined  for  the  State  of  New  York 

and  combined  imports  and  exports  through  the  port  of 

New  York.  1897-1910. 

Immigration  Commission  that "  his  (the  recent  immigrant's) 
availability  and  his  general  characteristics  and  attitude  have 
constituted    a  passive  opposition   which   has  been  most 
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effective."'  The  third  curve  represents  the  aggregate  ex- 
pyorts  and  imports  through  the  port  of  New  York.  The 
import  and  export  trade  of  New  York  gives  employment, 
directly  and  indirectly,  to  a  large  portion  of  the  population 
of  the  city.  It  feeds  the  traffic  of  all  railways  in  the  State 
with  terminals  in  New  York.  The  fluctuations  of  the  export 
trade  may  therefore  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  business 
situation  in  the  State  of  New  York.  It  will  he  observed  that 
the  curve  of  union  membership  follows  very  closely  the 
curve  of  foreign  trade.  The  fluctuations  of  union  member- 
ship accordingly  depend  upon  the  business  situation.  The 
latter  likewise  determines  the  fluctuations  of  immigration. 
The  harmonious  movement  of  immigration  and  organiza- 
tion among  workers  is  thus  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
both  are  stimulated  by  business  prosperity  and  discouraged 
by  business  depression. 

The  question  may  be  raised »  however:  given  the  indus- 
trial expansion  of  the  past  decade,  would  not  the  progress  of 
trade-unionism  have  been  greater  *' without  the  availability 
of  the  recent  immigrant  labor  supply  '*  ?  An  answer  to  this 
question  is  furnished  by  the  comparative  statistics  of  imion 
membership  in  the  States  of  New  York  and  Kansas  for  1900- 
1909.  While  New  York  has  received  great  numbers  of 
immigrants  during  this  period,  the  ratio  of  foreign-bom  in 
Kansas  has  been  steadily  decreasing  since  1880:  in  the 
latter  year  the  ratio  was  ii.o  per  cent,  in  1910  only  7.3  per 
cent*  The  proportion  of  foreign-bom  from  Southern  and 
Eastern  Europe  to  the  population  of  Kansas  was  only  2  per 
cent.*  At  the  same  time  Kansas  has  shared  in  the  indus- 
trial expansion  of  the  period,  as  witnessed  by  the  amounts 
paid  out  in  wages  to  factory  operatives  in  1899  and  1909, 
shown  in  Table  99.  While  the  increase  in  the  United  States 
at  large  amounted  to  71  per  cent  and  in  New  York  City  to 


^  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  i,  p.  541. 

*  Statistical  Abstract .  1910,  Table  25,  p.  53.  XIIL  Cmsvs  Bulletin 
Population,  Kansas.  Advance  information  relative  to  the  population 
of  Kansas  issued  by  the  Director  of  the  Census  to  the  press. 
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65  per  cent,  in  Kansas  it  reached  100  per  cent.  The 
comparative  growth  of  trade-imiomsm  in  New  York  and 
Kansas  in  1900- 1909  must  accordingly  reveal  the  eflEects  of 


TABLE  99. 

TOTAL  WAGES  PAID  TO  FACTORY  OPERATIVES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AKD 

IN  THE  STATES  OF  NEW  YORK  AND  KANSAS  (MILLIONS  OF 

dollars)  »  1899  AND  1909.* 


1 8^9 

1909 

Per  cent 
of  increase 

United  States . . 

New  York 

2008 

337          1 
13 

3427 

557 

26 

7J 

65 
100 

Kansas    . , . . . 

industrial  expansion  upon  the  progress  of  organization 
among  the  wage-eamers,  with  and  without  the  availability 
of  the  recent  immigrant. 

Table  loo  shows  the  ratio  of  organized  workers  in  each 
of  the  two  States  to  its  total  urban  population.'  The 
relative  number  of  organized  workmen  is  higher  in  New 
York  with  a  large  and  growing  immigrant  population 
drawn  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  than  in  Kansas 
with  a  small  and  decreasing  foreign-bom  population. 
Prior  to  the  recent  crisis  the  percentage  of  organized 
workmen  in  New  York  was  more  than  twice  as  high  as  in 
Kansas.  The  industrial  depression  of  1909  reduced  the 
percentage  of  organized  workmen  in  New  York,  while  in 
Kansas  the  year  1908  was  a  record  year  for  labor  organiz- 
ations. Yet  even  then  the  proportion  of  organized  work- 
men in  New  York  remained  higher  than  in  Kansas. 

'  XIII.  Census  BuUetin.     Manvfattures,  Untied  Stcies,  pp.  85-86. 

^  Urban  population  is  defined  by  the  census  as  "tliat  residing  in  cities 
and  other  incorporated  places  of  2500  inhabitants  or  more"  (XIII, 
Census  BulUiin,  Population  of  Cities.)  The  population  for  1900  is  that 
enumerated  by  the  census.  The  urban  population  for  each  subsequent 
year  is  estimated  in  accordance  with  the  method  followed  by  the  United 
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TABLE  loo^ 


iE  CENT  EATIO  OF   TRADE-UNION   HEATBEESKIP  TO  UEBAN   POPULATION 
IN   NEW  YOEE  AND  KANSAS,  1 900-1909 J 


Year 

New  York 

KAntu 

1900 

4.6 

19 

1 901 

50                    1 

23 

1904 

58 

2.1 

1903 

67 

26 

1904 

6.4 

30 

1905 

6.1 

30 

1906 

6.2 

2.8 

1907 

6,6 

2.9 

1908 

S-5 

5-2 

1909 

5-3 

4  4 

The  preceding  ratios  may  be  affected  by  the  character  of 
the  erban  population  in  the  two  States:  if  the  proportion  of 
wage-earners  to  the  whole  population  in  New  York  was 
higher  tlian  in  Kansas,  the  difference  might  in  a  measure 
account  for  the  higher  percentage  of  organized  workmen. 
These  doubts  are  resolved  by  Diagram  XXL,  which  shows 
for  each  State  the  ratio  of  union  membership  to  the  num* 
ber  of  industrial  wage-earners  at  the  XII.  Census,*  The 
curve  for  New  York  runs  throughout  the  whole  period 
above  that  for  Kansas. 

These  differences  are  by  no  means  accidental.  In  the 
early  period  of  trade-unionism  in  the  United  States,  when  it 
was  generally  regarded  as  a  "foreign"  plant  and  denounced 
as  *' un-American,"  contemporary  observers  sought  to  ex- 
plain the  aloofness  of  the  native  American  wage-earners 
from  labor  organizations  by  their  "indisposition  to  identify 
themselves  permanently  with  any  class." 

The  foreign  workman  has  the  tradition  of  many  gcncmtions  and  the 
walls  of  caste  to  restrain  him  within  certain  limits  as  to  his  occupation; 


States  Bureau  of  StatisticSp  by  adding  to  the  poptilation  of  the  preceding 
year  one  tenth  of  the  increase  from  1900  to  1910, 

« See  Appendix,  Table  XXIV.  '  Ibid. 


Diagram  XXt. 


XXL    Male  union  membership  in  the  states  of  New  York  and 
Kansas,  1900-1909;  Per  cent,  ratio  to  the  number  of  in- 
dustrial wage-earners  in  1900, 
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he  has  no  possibilities  beyond  a  given  sphere,  and  is  trained  and  de- 
veloped within  it.  Thus  environed^  his  career  and  ambitions  lie  in  the 
paths  his  fathers  have  trod,  and  his  associations  with  his  fellow  craftsmen 
make  the  trade  unicm  his  natural  and  necessary  place.  Transported  to 
this  country'  he  brings  his  feelings  for  the  union  and  his  class  associa* 
tions  with  him  as  a  habit.  But  the  American  mechanic's  boy  is  bom  to 
no  conditions  in  life  from  which  he  may  not  rise*  or  h(^)e  to  rise,  or 
which  at  least  he  may  not  abandon  for  better  or  worse.  All  the  pre* 
cepts  of  the  schools  and  teachings  of  observation  suggest  other  ways  of 
making  a  living,  or  at  least  other  avenues  in  life,  than  those  at  his 
father.' 


In  a  later  publication  of  the  Massachusetts  Labor  Bureau 
the  unstable  character  of  trade  unions  in  New  England  up 
to  1880  is  explained  by  the  fact  **that  early  New  England 
workmen  seldom  regarded  their  condition  as  journe^Tnen  as 
likely  to  be  pennanent.  They  nearly  all  looked  forward 
with  some  degree  of  hope  to  a  time  when  they  would  become 
employers.'*^ 

This  condition  still  exists  in  sm^ler  communities  where 
many  of  the  native  American  wage-earners  are  home-own- 
ers, ^  and  in  country  districts  where  the  factory  workers  are 
dra\^'n  from  the  farms  of  the  neighborhood.  As  a  result,  we 
find  labor  better  organized  in  New  York  City  with  a  high 
percentage  of  recent  immigrants  than  in  the  remainder 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  w4th  a  predominantly  native 
population. 

In  Table  loi,  the  distribution  of  male  trade-union  mem- 
bership between  the  city  of  New  York  and  the  remainder  of 
the  State  is  presented  in  parallel  cokmms  with  the  distribu- 
tion of  male  breadwinners  in  non-agricultural  pursuits. 

In  New  York  City  one  half  of  all  bread%vinners  in  1900 
were  foreign-bom,  whereas  in  the  remainder  of  the  State 
three  fourths  were  of  native  birth.  At  the  same  time  New 
York  City  had  more  than  its  proportionate  share  of  trade- 

<  Fourth  Annual  Repori  of  the  lUtnois  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor 
(1886),  p.  228. 
—^Massachusetts  Labor  Bullet  in.  No.  lo,  April,  1899,  p.  55. 

« Pratt,  toe.  cit.,p.  99. 
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TABLE  loi. 

COMPARATIVE  UNION  MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE  STATE  OF   NEW  YOBJC  AND  IN 
THE  CIT\^  OF  NEW  YORK,  I9OO.' 


1                Geographical 
1                      division 

Unicjn  membership 
(male) 

Male  bfftadwinnera  In  non- 

ogricultural  pursuits — 

percent 

ThouBiuul* 

Percent 

M 
Nativities 

ForeigTi-boni 
Ratio  to  total 

State     ..,,,__..._,.. 

146 

88 

100 
62 
38 

100 

56 
44 

New  York  City 

11 

Outside  of  New  York  City 

J 


union  membership.  The  margin  in  favor  of  New  York  City 
would  be  still  greater  if  instead  of  all  breadwinners  indus- 
trial wage-earners  alone  were  considered »  the  proportion  of 
the  latter  being  larger  outside  of  the  great  cities  than  in 
cities  with  a  population  of  over  300,000.* 

The  figures  are  for  the  year  1900,  no  later  occupation 
statistics  as  yet  being  available.  The  conditions  have  not 
changed  since,  as  appears  from  Tabic  102  on  p.  343, 

The  membership  of  the  trade  unions  in  New  York  City 
more  than  doubled  from  1900  to  1910,  whereas  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  State  it  increased  by  less  than  three  fifths. 
This  difference  was  not  due  to  a  proportionate  increase  of 
the  population  of  New  York  City  compared  mth  the  urban 
population  of  the  remainder  of  the  State :  while  the  popu- 
lation of  New  York  City  increased  somewhat  faster  than 
the  urban  population  outside  of  New  York  City,  the  relative 
number  of  organized  workers  in  New  York  City  increased 
still  faster.  The  figures  furnish  unmistakable  evidence  of 
greater  progress  of  trade  unions  at  the  gate  of  the  United 
States,  parallel  with  the  growth  of  the  foreign-bom  popu- 

'  Report  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Labor  Siatistics,  1910,  vol,  ii.,  pp. 
xlix.,  I.,  15.    OccupuUons,  XII.  Census,  Tables  41  and  43. 

»Hourwich,  lot:.  cit„  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  April,  1911, 
p.  324. 
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TABLE  I02, 


COMPARATIVE  UNION  MEMBERSHIP  IN    THE  STATE  0¥  NEW  YORK  AND  IN 
THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK,  igOO-igiO.^ 


*Juti!de    of 

Both  se^es 

Year 

State 

City 

New  York 

Union  membership: 

Thousanda 

Thomands 

Thous&nds 

Absolute  number 

1900 

245 

154 

91 

(i                            it 

1910 

482 

338 

144 

Ptr  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Increase 

119 

58 

Relative  number: 

1900 

100 

63 

37 

1910 

100 

70 

30 

Urban  population: 

1900 

100 

64 

36 

1910 

100 

66 

34 

Foreign- bom; 

Ratio  to  urban 

population,* 

1900 

37 

12 

igto 

40 

II 

lation,  than  in  the  remainder  of  the  State  where  eight 
ninths  of  the  population  arc  American-bom. 

Still,  the  strength  of  organized  labor  is  measured  above 
mere  numbers  by  its  ability  to  marshal  its  forces  in  con- 
tests ver  terms  of  employment.  The  strike  statistics 
which  have  been  collected  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  do  not  extend  to  the  period  prior  to  1881,  but  there 
are  official  figures  for  Massachusetts  going  as  far  back  as 
1830^  and  for  Pennsylvania  as  far  as  1835.  The  data  arc 
presented  in  Table  103, 

'  Report  of  the  Nov  York  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1910,  vol.  ii.,  pp, 
xlix*.  1.,  15.  Advance  statement  issued  to  the  press  by  the  Dirertor  of 
the  Census  on  the  foreign-bom  population  of  New  York;  XIIL  Census 
Bulletin  on  Fopuiaiion  of  Cities, 

'  Complete  census  returns  for  1 910  not  being  available,  the  ratio  of 
foreign-born  to  urban  population  outside  of  New  York  City  was  com- 
puted on  the  assumption  that  all  foreign-bom  resided  in  urban  territory. 
The  percentage  of  foreign-bora  outside  of  New  York  City  is  accordingly 
exaggerated,  and  the  contrast  between  New  York  City  and  the  rest  of 
the  State  is  in  reality  even  more  pronounced  than  appears  from  this 
table. 
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TABLE  103. 

NUMBER  OF  STRIltES  IN  MASSACHUSETTS,  183O-I905,  AND  PENNSYLVANIA, 

1835-1^5.' 


Ma38*cliuaetu 

Penniyivftnit 

Period: 
Prior  to  1880, .,,,,» , 

159 

2774 
III 

152 

4156 
166 

1881-T905: 

ToUl 

Annual  average. , ,,.,♦,.. 

I 


Making  every  allowance  for  the  incompleteness  of  the  re- 
ports of  early  strikes,  we  see  once  more  from  the  figures  for 
two  of  the  leading  industrial  States  that  in  the  days  of  "the 
old  immigration"  the  labor  movement  was  negligible:  the 
average  number  of  strikes  in  Pennsyh^ania  during  one  year 
since  1881  exceeds  the  total  for  the  preceding  half-century. 

In  order  to  trace  the  effect,  if  any,  of  the  new  immigration 
upon  the  strike  movement,  the  period  1896- 1905,  when 
immigration  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  became 
predominant,  is  next  compared  with  the  ten-year  period 
next  preceding. 

Table  104  shows  an  increase  of  the  number  of  strikers  in 
general,  and  of  organized  strikers  in  particular.  Taking  the 
number  of  industrial  wage-earners  in  1890  as  the  average 
for  1886-1895  and  the  number  in  1900  as  the  average  for 
1 896-1905,  we  find  an  increase  of  34  per  cent';  the  annual 
average  number  of  strikers  increased  at  the  same  time 
29  per  cent,  and  the  annual  average  of  organized  strikers 
38  per  cent.     In  other  words  the  strike  movement  kept 

^— -^  I  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statisiics  of  Massa- 
chusetts,  1880,  p.  65.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Internal  A  fairs  of 
Pennsylvania,  Part  III.,  Industrial  Statistics,  1880-1881,  p.  388. 
Tweniy-first  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  1906,  pp.  492- 

495. 

*Hourwich,  loc,  dt.  Journal  of  Polilicai  Economy,  March,  191 1, 
p.  213. 
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TABLE  104. 


STRIKES   AND  IMMIGRATION  OF  BREADWINNERS  8Y  DECENNIAL  PERIODS, 

1861-1905.* 


AuduaI  Avcf  age  aumber  (thomia£ids) 

Percent 

of  evtab. 

Period 

Immigrant 
bread 

Strikers 

liahmcnta  in  wmca 
strikes  faUed 

» 

Total 

Org&nixod 

Uaorgan- 

Uaorgui- 

1886-X895 

1896^1905 

241      1 

367 
344 

208 

387 

59 

57 

41,8 
29.6 

S;5 

pace  with  the  growing  number  of  industrial  wage-earners. 
The  percentage  of  unsuccessful  organized  strikes  decreased* 
The  movement  was  apparently  not  siffected  either  by 
the  increase  of  immigration,  or  by  the  change  in  its  racial 
make-up. 

Immigrants  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  have  at 
times  acted  as  strike  breakerSj  but  so  have  native  Ameri- 
cans.^ In  1904^  during  the  strike  of  the  miners  of  the  Ala- 
bama district f  "the  operators  brought  in  Magyars,  Slovaks, 
Greeks,  Servians,  Italians,  and  Finns,  as  well  as  native 
whiles f  as  strike  breakers,*'^     It  is  a  matter  of  common 

*  XXI.  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor, Table  IV,  pp.  478- 
479,  and  Table  V»  pp,  490^491.  Reports  of  the  Commissioner-General  of 
Immigration,  1903- 1905.  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  June 
1903*  PP-  4422-4423.  Statistkai  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1910,  p* 
246,  Table  150, 

•In  the  big  strike  of  1877  "  many  American  girls*  it  was  said>  acted 
as  strike  breakers j  replacing  Bohemian  women* "  In  the  cigar  industry, 
in  general,  **  when  immigrant  women  went  on  strike  they  were  replaced 
with  comparative  ease  by  American  girls.  ''—Report  of  Woman  and  Child 
Wage- Earners  in  the  United  States,  vol.  ix*,  p.  199-2 oi. 

i Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  9,  p.  197.  In  1908, 
"during  the  strike  [of  the  miners  of  Birmingham!,  considerable  numbers 
of  immigrants  were  brought  in  as  strike  breakers,  but  in  not  so  great  a 
proportion  as  native  whites  from  other  coal-mining  sections. "  —Ibid., 
p.  200. 
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I  knowledge,  however,  that  in  many  strikes  of  national 
dimensions,  most  of  the  participants  were  immigrants 
from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe* 

The  Immigration  Commission  has  given  expression  to  the 
popular  condemnation  of  the  Southern  and  Eastern 
European  immigrants  for  their  alleged  "tract ability"  and 
their  "wilHngness  seemingly  to  accept  indefimtely  without 
protest  certain  wages  and  conditions  of  employment. " »  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  the  same  criticism  was  directed  against 
English  immigrants  when  they  were  among  the  **new 
inmiigration/*  The  following,  from  a  labor  paper  published 
in  1845,  has  a  familiar  sound 


Capital  is  striving  to  fill  the  country  with  foreign  workmen- 
English  warkmtn,  whose  abject  condition  in  their  own  country  has  made 
them  tame,  submissive  and  "peaceable  orderly  citizens";  that  is,  work  14 
and  16  hours  per  day,  for  what  capital  sees  fit  to  give  thero,  and  if  it  is 
not  enough  to  provide  them  a  comfortable  house  to  shelter  their  wives 
and  children  and  furnish  them  with  decent  food  and  clothes,  why  they 
must  live  in  cellars,  go  hungry  and  ragged.* 

To-day  the  complaint  against  the  immigrants  from  South- 
em  and  Eastern  Europe  who  are  '*  mainly,  unskilled 
laborers,*'  is  that  ''on  the  whole"  they  *'have  not  shown 
the  same  readiness  to  join  trade-unions  .  .  .  as  have  those 
coming  from  the  older  immigration  from  the  north  and  west 
of  Europe/'^  In  general,  as  shown,  the  supposed  connec- 
tion between  trade-unionism  and  the  points  of  the  compass 
is  not  sustained  by  the  statistics  of  the  Immigration  Com- 
mission. In  regard  to  unskilled  laborers,  in  particular,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  '^on  the  whole*'  they  are  not 
eligible  "to  join  trade-imions, "  the  latter  being  confined 
mainly  to  skilled  crafts. 

There  is  a  tendency  among  certain  theorists  to  idealize 

'  Reports  of  the  Immigralion  Commission^  vol.  i ,  pp.  531, 541.     Jenks 
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the  trade-union  in  the  abstract  as  the  economic  orjjanization 
of  "the  working  class."  The  craft  union,  as  it  exists  in 
real  hfe,  not  in  theory,  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  mediae- 
val guild :  its  object  is  to  assure  work  to  its  members.  To 
accomplish  this  purpose,  it  seeks  to  limit  the  number  of 
competitors. ' 

To  criticise  individual  union  leaders  for  this  attitude  is 
betray  a  misconception  of  the  essence  of  the  craft  union 
its  exclusiveness  is  not  an  "abuse,"  it  is  a  policy.  To 
organize  "the  working  class'*  is  not  the  aim  of  the  trade 
union,  ^      It  strives  only  to  organize  as  many  fellow-crafts- 


is  to    [ 


'  The  policy  of  the  flint-glass  workers*  union  is  thus  described  in  the 
Reports  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  vol.  xv.,  p,  325:  "Being  a  highly 
skilled  trade,  it  is  not  troubled  by  the  immigration  of  unskilled  laborers. 
Those  who  come  to  this  country  are  mainly  from  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
AIsace*Lorraine,  where  they  have  learned  their  trade.  There  are  two 
considerations  which  restrict  the  entrance  of  immigrants.  First,  the 
initiation  fee  imposed  by  the  union.  This  fee  was  formerly  |ioo  for 
foreigners,  and  $3  for  Americans.  The  fee  has  been  reduced  to  $50  for 
foreigners,  the  American  fee  remaining  at  $3.  There  is  an  opinion  in 
the  union  that  this  extreme  discrimination  against  foreigners  is  not 
advantageous,  as  it  compels  them  to  enter  non-union  shops  instead  of 
joining  the  union.  This  is  known  to  have  been  the  fact  in  at  least  one 
large  non-union  establishment  manne<l  mainly  by  foreigners. "  In  this 
case  discrimination  was  practised  against  higlily  skilled  immigrants  from 
Northern  and  Western  Europe,  usually  classified  as  "desirable, "  . 

•The  philosophy  of  trade-unionism  is  expressed  without  equivocation  | 
in  the  following  quotation  from  the  testimony  of  Mr,  A.  A.  Roe,  repre-  1 
sen  ting  the  railway  brotherhoods,  before  the  committee  on  Immigra-  I 
tion  and  Naturalization :  ^— ' 

"  Mr,  Roe.  I  take  this  position,  without  any  hesitancy  at  all ,  that  as  I 
see  \t,  the  influx  displaces  the  workman  of  this  country,  the  wage-earner, 
and  causes  a  competition  for  his  position,  increases  the  number  of  appU- 
cants  for  work.  This  brought  into  existence  the  organizations,  drove 
men  together.  They  had  to  get  into  the  organizations  to  give  them 
power  to  maintain  their  position,  to  save  the  comforts  of  tlieir  homes, 
and  if  you  say  that  is  a  good  thing,  well  and  good. 

"  Mr,  Sabath,  It  is  a  good  condition:  organization  is  a  good  con- 
dition, and  if  they  are  responsible  for  any  improvements  in  the  condition 
of  the  workingmcn^  then  they  are  entitled  to  thanks. 

"  Mr,  Roe.    A  better  condition  would  be  one  that  would  not  require  the 
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mmk  as  are  necessary  to  control  the  trade.  There  is  no  place 
for  the  unskilled  laborer  in  the  trade-union  of  the  prevailing 
type.  There  are  situations  where  the  interests  of  the  craft 
utiion  may  be  antagonistic  to  organization  among  the  un- 
sleiDed»as  has  been  exemplified  in  the  recent  Lawrence  strike. 
The  United  Textile  Wodcers'  Union  of  America*  of  which 
Mr.  John  Golden  is  imesident,  for  many  years  previous  to  the 
SUike*  had  at  Lawrence  an  organizatioA  confined  to  the 
•kSMl  ttien  in  the  aaills,  U  was  easy  for  the  mill  owners  to 
9»ldafy  tiie  denaods  of  the  few  skilled  men,  who  were  but 
a  vety  anall  faadioQ  of  the  whole  labor  force.  They  were 
viUiag  to  fwiatn  at  work.  The  demands  of  the  thousands 
tf  iMflkilM  workiers*  however,  could  not  be  satisfied  with- 
out a  $re«kt«r  fit*^«¥^^^  sacrifice  than  the  mill  owners  were 
yftpami  to  make.  The  suspension  of  work  caused  by  the 
elrifeettf  the  immigrants  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe 
and  A«ia  Minor  was  an  injury  to  the  members  of  the  United 
P  Ttelilt  Workers'  Union,  who  had  nothing  to  gain  from  the 
tncfws  of  the  strike.  Viemng  the  controversy  not  from  an 
u\  hut  from  a  business  point  of  view,  they  naturally^ 
^^t.  ■'  **  'Tiill  o^^lers  against  the  strikers,  ''comtorted 
|)^.  j^:  of  time  was  bringing  them  around  as  btil- 

wark«  oi  ix^nserx^atisra  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  employers.  'IL- 
Thfa  iti^tjrsity  of  economic  interests  of  the  aristocracy  of 
lleilks!  laU»r  and  of  the  masses  of  unskilled  men,  women,  and 
chfldrvn  accounts  for  the  fact  that  *'the  English-speaking 
lalior  men  have  not  been  urged  by  such  a  missionary  zeal 
towahl  the  riH^cnt  immigrants  as  should  have  been  theirs 
on  human  grounds  no  more  than  on  the  basis  of  sound  associ- 
tllQft  mxumg  i^«  whole  labor  force. ' '  * 


ion;  would  not  make   the   organization  necessary,    A  beUer 

CttnKff-"  ivnuM  hf  ont  whtff  hours ,  conditions  of  employment,  and  wages 

^«iH^  «ih  »j  llml  ortHHitntion  of  hhm  Jot  thtse  purposes  vfo^  unnecessary:' 

lirfnrr  the  (  '  '  '>n  Immigration  and  Naturalization, 

|,  Kr]irtwiiliitiv«  St  Congress,  p,  256. 

r)     .  »Mol»iMi  A,  WukIb:  "The  Clud  Stirs,"  The  Survey,  Mardi  16,  191*. 


*Ibid. 
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Discussing  the  possibilities  of  organization  among  the 
unskilled ^  a  student  of  organized  labor  says: 

The  immigrant  is  usually  accustomed  to  some  form  of  social  organ!. 

zatbn.  He  is  not  as  individualistic  as  is  the  typical  American.  He  can 
be  organized  with  others  into  labor  unions;  and  when  the  unskilled 
Immigrants  from  a  variety  of  birthplaces  are  thus  associated,  the  result- 
ing union  is  usually  strong,  coherent,  and  easily  directed  by  capable  and 
enthusiastic  leaders.  The  McKees  Rocks  strike  furnishes  an  excellent 
illustration  of  the  solidarity  of  the  unskilled  when  organized.' 

On  the  home  training  of  Italian  immigrants  in  organi- 
zation the  report  of  the  Immigration  Commission  contains 
interesting  material,  which  unfortunately  has  been  disre- 
garded in  its  conclusions,  __^_ 


In  recent  years  the  labor-union  movement  has  grown  rapidly  and  to 
large  proportions  among  the  industrial  as  well  as  the  agricultural  workers 
of  Italy»  and  it  is  said  that  the  activities  of  the  unions  have  helped  to 
advance  wages  in  both  fields.  In  1907,  according  to  Annuario  Statis- 
tko  for  1905-1907,  there  were  2950  industrial  unions  in  the  Kingdom, 
with  a  total  of  362,533  members.  From  1901  to  1904,  inclusive,  there 
were  3032  industrial  strikes,  involving  621,737  workers,  and  in  the 
various  years  from  63  to  80  per  cent  of  the  strikes  were  reported  as 
"successful"  or  *'partly  successful/'*  — 

The  most  noteworthy  feature  of  this  movement  is  the 
progress  of  organization  among  farm  hands,  which  has  no 
counterpart  in  the  United  States.  The  statistics  presented 
in  Table  105  show  that  even  the  despised  South  Italian  farm 
laborer  is  capable  of  organization  and  concerted  action. 

On  the  labor  movement  in  Russia,  a  compilation  of 
statistics  from  Russian  official  sources  has  been  published 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor. 

Previous  to  the  revolution  of  1905,  labor  organizations 
and  strikes  were  treated  as  conspiracies  in  Russia.  During 
the  revolution  the  severity  of  the  law  was  relaxed  for  a 
short  time,  but  with  the  suppression  of  the  revolution  the 
old  repressive  policy  was  resumed.     Thus  the  only  oppor- 


^ 


Carlton:  he,  cU.,  pp.  346-347. 
*iUporis  of  the  Immigration  Commission^  vol.  4  (in  pTess)^ 
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TABLE  105. 

AGRICULTURAL    LABOR    UNIONS    AND    STRIKES    AMONG    AGRICULTURAL 
LABORERS    IN    ITALY,* 


Geopraphical 

Local  iiittom,  1901 

Strikes,  igoi  to  1004  inclusive 

divinou 

Number 

289 
1014 

Mecibership 

Number 

pATticipanU 

Northern  Italy. . . . 
The  rest  of  the 
Kingdom 

49-884 
^29,629 

701 

404 

171. 91 1 
315^229 

Total 

1303 

278.5  «3 

iio5» 

487,140 

tunity  the  wage-wamers  of  the  Russian  Empire  had  to  show 
their  capacity  for  organization  and  concerted  action  was  in 
1905.  According  to  the  statistics  puMished  by  the  Russian 
government,  the  total  number  of  strikers  in  factories  and 
mines  during  the  year  1905  was  2,91 5,000.  This  figure  does 
not  include  the  railways  and  the  postal-telegraph  service, 
which  were  completely  paralyzed  by  the  strikes  of  1905.^ 

r  According  to  the  census  of  1897,  the  total  number  of 
railroad  employees,  exclusive  of  administrative  officials, 
was  682,000  and  the  total  number  of  employees  in  the 
postal-telegraph  ser\'ice,  exclusive  of  higher  officials,  was 
75,000.'*  The  total  nimiber  of  strikers  for  the  year  1905 
may  therefore  be  conservatively  estimated  at  3,672,000. 
The  highest  number  of  strikers  recorded  in  the  United 
States  for  any  one  year  between  1881  and  1905  was  533,000, 
in  1902.^  The  strikes  in  the  factories  of  the  Russian  Empire 
L  in  1905  affected  32,6  per  cent  of  all  establishments  under 

*  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission ^  vol.  4,  Table  17  (condensed), 
•Of  the  II 05  strikes  among  agricultural  laborers  a  large  majority 

were  reported  as  successful  or  partly  successful- 
ly JBuUetin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  86;    I.  M.  Rubinow,  Foreign 
Statistical  Publications^  Russia,  p.  284. 

*  Prhnier  Ricensement  General  de  la  Population  dt  I* Empire  de  Russte^ 
1897,  vol.  ii.,  pp,  n,  250-251. 

^^  *  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1909,  p.  240. 
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factory  inspection,  comprising  60  per  cent  of  all  wage-       1 
earners.  * 

The  strikes  in  the  Russian  Empire  drew  together  wage- 
earners  of  all  those  nationalities  which  make  up  the  bulk 
of  our  immigration  from  Russia:  Hebrews,  Poles,  Lithuan- 
ians, Russians,  and  Ruthenians  (South  Russians). 

It  is  evident  that  a  good  many  of  the  immigrants  from 
Russia,  Poland,  and  Italy  bring  with  them  an  understand- 
ing of  the  aims  of  organized  labor.  These  immigrants  serve 
as  a  nucleus  of  organization  among  their  countrymen.  This 
fact  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
public  in  the  recent  strikes  of  the  garment  workers  and 
textile  mill  operatives. 

From  all  available  data  it  is  clear  that  if  organized  labor  1 
in  the  United  States  has  not  succeeded  in  welding  together  j 
a  majority  of  the  wage-earners  and  in  securing  forlhem  a  ] 
greater  share  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  the  fault  is 
not  with  immigration  in  general,  nor  with  immigration  from 
Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  in  particular.  Race  pre- 
judice, which  the  corning  of  the  immigrant  has  increased 
among  the  English-speaking  workers  is  considered  by  some 
writers  among  the  contributory  causes  which  have  retarded 
the  development  of  unionism  in  this  country.*  The  pri- 
mary cause,  however,  is  the  substitution  of  machinery  for 
human  skill,  which  is  taking  the  ground  from  the  craft  union. 
Since  the  unskilled  labor  which  has  superseded  the  labor  of 
the  skilled  mechanic  is  performed  by  recent  immigrants,  the 
breakdown  of  the  old  organization  is  conceived  by  the  trade- 
unionist  as  the  eiTect  of  recent  immigration.  This  view  is 
given  expression  in  the  following  statement; 

In  the  occupations  and  industries  in  whidi  the  pressure  of  the  com- 
petition of  the  recent  immigrant  has  been  directly  felt,  either  because 
the  nature  of  the  work  was  such  as  to  permit  of  the  immediate  em- 
ployment of  the  immigrant  or  through  the  invention  of  improved 
machinery  his  employment  was  made  possible  in  occupations  which 

^i^jbulklin  afihe  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  86,  pp.  271-272. 
*  Carlton,  loc.  cit.,  p.  65, 
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fonnerly  required  training  and  apprenticeship ^  the  labor  organizations 
have  been,  in  a  great  many  cases^  completely  ov^erwheLmed  and 
disrupted,* 

Where  the  invention  of  improved  machinery  has  dis- 
pensed with  the  necessity  of  training  and  apprenticeship,  it  is 
plain  that  labor  organizations  which  were  built  upon  special 
training  and  apprenticeship  were  doomed  to  die  a  natural 
death  for  i^ant  of  supporters.  Could  a  union  of  blacksmiths 
be  maintained  in  a  modern  foundry  where  steam  hammers 
are  used?  With  the  occupation  of  the  blacksmith  gone,  his 
union  must  inevitably  have  been  "disrupted"  even  in  a 
purely  American  community  without  a  single  immigrant 
from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe. 

Another  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  trade-unionism  is  that 
the  principal  industries  to-day  are  controlled  by  combina- 
tions, which  have  reduced  competition  among  employers 
of  labor  to  a  minimmri.  A  trust  can  afford  to  hold  out  in  a 
strike  as  long  as  it  chooses,  since  it  can  shift  its  losses  to  the 
consumers.  The  workmen,  on  the  contrary,  cannot  strike 
without  end.  As  a  result,  "the  unions  have  practically 
disappeared  from  the  trusts^  and  are  disappearing  from  the 
large  corporations.'** 

'  Jenks  and  Lauck.  loc.  ciL,  p.  192. 

*  Prof.  Commons  in  the  American  Journal  of  Sodohgy,  vol.  jdii., 
(1908),  p.  759. 
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PAUPERISM   AND  CRIME 


A .     Introductory 


THE  preceding  review  of  comparative  statistics  and  de- 
scriptive history  of  labor  conditions  in  the  past  and 
present  has  disclosed  no  evidence  in  support  of  the  view  that 
the  economic  interests  of  the  wage-eamer  have  suffered  in 
consequence  of  immigration.  But  it  is  claimed  that  the 
evil  effects  of  immigration  show  themselves  in  an  alarming 
increase  of  pauperism  and  crime.  The  statistics  of  depend- 
ency and  delinquency,  however,  give  no  occasion  for  alarm. 
According  to  an  investigation  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Immi- 
gration, the  total  number  of  inmates  of  penal  institutions, 
insane  asylums,  and  almshouses  in  1908  was  610,477,  *  which 
included  native  and  naturalized  citizens  and  aHens.  The 
emmieration  of  the  same  classes  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  in  1904  gave  their  number  as  634.877.'  A  compari- 
son of  these  figures  clearly  shows  that  the  large  immigration 
of  the  five-year  period  1 903-1 908  was  accompanied  by  an 
actual  decrease  of  pauperism  and  crime. 

Whether  or  not  the  number  of  paupers  in  charitable  insti- 
tutions can  * 'serve  as  a  general  index  of  prevailing  distress,"  ^ 
is  beside  the  question:  the  contention  is  that  pauperism  is 

»  Report  of  the  Commissioner -General  of  Immigrati&n,  1906,  p.  96. 

^Benevolent  Institutions,  p,  12.  Paupers  in  Almshouses^  p.  6* 
Insane  and  Feeble  -  minded  in  Hospitals  and  Institutions,  pp.6,  107, 
Prisoners  and  Juvenile  Delinquents,  pp.  14,  228. 

^  Paupers  in  Almhomes,  p.  S. 
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on  the  increase,  whereas  the  latest  statistics  show  that  the 
millions  of  recent  immigrants  imposed  no  new  burdens  upon 
the  charitable  and  penal  institutions  of  the  country. 

B,    Pauperism 

The  Immigration  Commission,  in  its  condusions,  notes  a 
decrease  of  pauperism  among  immigrants  of  the  present  day, 
compared  with  the  past. 

The  nuinberof  those  admitted  wlio  receive  asastance  from  organized 
charity  m  dties  is  relatively  small.  In  the  Coromisaon's  invcs^gation 
which  covered  the  activities  of  the  associated  charities  in  43  cil3es,  in- 
cluding practicaUy  all  the  larger  immigrant  centers  except  New  York^ 
it  was  found  that  a  small  percentage  of  the  cases  represented  immigraiits 
who  had  been  in  the  United  States  three  years  or  under,  while  nearly 
half  of  ail  the  fordgn-bom  cases  were  those  who  had  been  in  the  United 
States  twenty  years  or  more.  This  investigation  was  conduirted  during 
the  winter  of  190B-09  before  industrial  activities  had  been  fully  resumed 
followmg  the  financial  depression  of  1907-*^  and  this  inqiiiry  showed 
that  the  recent  immigrants,  even  in  dties  in  times  of  relative  industrial 
inactivity,  did  not  seek  charitable  assistance  in  any  conadenable 
numbers,* 

The  records  of  the  charitable  institutions  of  New  York 
City  also  show  that  the  recent  immigrant  races  furnish  a 
much  smaller  relative  number  of  applicants  for  charity  than 
the  old  immigrant  races.  Table  106  gives  the  nativity  of 
lodgers  who  were  sheltered  in  the  Mimicipal  Lodging  House 
in  New  York  City  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  190S, 
when  the  recent  crisis  was  in  its  acutest  stage. 

The  immigrants  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  fur- 
nished less  than  their  proportion  of  homeless  men  even  in  a 
period  of  industrial  depression.  Were  the  XIII.  Census 
figures  available  for  the  adult  male  population  in  1910,  the 
ratio  of  pauperism  relative  to  population  'wotild  appear 
still  more  favorable  to  the  races  of  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europe  than  shown  in  Table  1 06,  According  to  the  Census, 
the  increase   of   the   Russian  poptdation  of   New   York 

*  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  1,  p.  36, 
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TABLE  1 06. 

PER  CENT  DISTRIBUTION,  BY  NATIVITY,  OF  LODGERS  AT  MUNICIPAL 
LODGING  HOUSE  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  DITRINC  JANUARY,  FEBRUARY, 
AND  MARCH,  I908,  AND  OF  THE  MALE  POPULATION  21  YEARS  OF  AGE 
AND  OVER  AT  THE  XlL  CENSUS. ' 


Nativity 


Total 

English-speaking ; 

United  States, 

Ireland 

England,  Scotland,  and  Wales. . . 

Germany. . 

Scandinavian. . . . . » 

France. 

Russia 

Austria , , 

Italy. .... , . 

Miscellaneous 

English-speaking 

All  others 

Native , 

Foreign-born 

Northern  and  Western  Europe 
Eastern  and  Southern  Europe. 
Other  countries 


Lodgers 
1008 

Males  of 

ful]  ftse, 

1900 

lOO.O 

100. 0 

46,2 

45.7 

31. 1 

10.9 

69 

41 

9.5 

15  3 

t.7 

2,0 

0.5 

0.6 

40 

^l 

2-3 

2.8 

14 

6.3 

6-4 

6-3 

74  2 

60.7 

25-8 

39.3 

46.2 

45-7 

53.8 

54  3 

39.7 

32.9 

11 

14.9 

6.4 

.  6.3 

City  since  1900  was  as  high  as  268  per  cent,  which  raised  it 
to  1 0,1  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  city;  the 
proportion  of  adult  males  in  a  national  group  comprising 
many  recent  immigrants  must  necessarily  have  increased 
at  a  greater  rate.  The  increase  of  the  Italians  amotmted  to 
234  per  cent,  and  that  of  the  Austrians  to  213  per  cent.' 
It  might  be  argued  that  the  higher  ratio  of  dependency 

'  Report  of  the  Commissinn  of  Immigration  of  the  State  of  New  York^ 
p.  201.  XII.  Census.  PoptUation,  Part  I.,  Table  83.  pp.  938-945; 
Table  80,  pp.  930-931. 

'  Computed  from  advance  infonnatton  issued  to  the  press  by  the 
Director  of  the  Census,  May  13,  19 12. 
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among  the  Irish  is  the  result  of  their  ''displacement  by  the 
Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans . "  It  was  shown ,  however , 
by  the  Industrial  Commission  that  in  pauperism  the  Irish 
had  always  been  in  the  lead.  The  demonstration  of  this 
fact  is  given  in  Table  107,  which  shows  that  in  1885- 1895, 
when  the  Italians  and  Hebrews  from  Russia  and  Austria 
were  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  population  of  New  York 
City,  and  even  as  far  back  as  1 854-1860,  when  there  were 
practically  none  at  all,  the  preponderance  of  the  Irish  among 
the  recipients  of  charity  was  as  great  as  in  more  recent  years, 

TABLE  107. 

PER  CENT  DISTRlBtFTlON,   BY  NATIVITY,   OF  FOREIGN-BORN  RECIPIENTS 

OF  CHARITY,  I854-1860,  AND  I885-I895,  AND  OF  THE  POPULATION 

OF  NEW  YORK  CITY,  1 855  AND  1890.* 


Country  of  birth 


Total  for  all  nativiti^ , 

Ireland 

England,  Scotland,  and  Wales. 

Germany . , 

Italy 

Russia  and   Austria-Hungary 
(Hebrews) 


tion  I»SS 


100,0 


Relief 

granted 

i8s4-iS6o 


100. 0 


Popula- 
tion i8g>o 


[OO.O 


30 


Alms- 

bOQM 

paupers 
($85-1895 


100. o 


0.0 


The  proportion  of  English  and  Irish  paupers  in  Boston  in 
the  '30*8  and  *4o's  was  about  the  same  as  in  New  York  City 
half  a  century  later: 

TABLE  108. 

COMPARATIVE  PERCENTAGE  OF  ENGLISH  AND  IRISH  PAUPERS  IN  BOSTON, 
I837-I845,  AND  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY,  1885-1895.' 

In  Boston 1837-1840 ...  61 ,7 

1841-1845 59*2 

In  New  York  City 1885-1895 64.8 

*  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  voL  xv.,  pp.  460,  480. 
'Census  of  Boston,  1845^  pp.  iio-iii.      Report  of  ike   Industrial 
Commissiottf  vol.  xv.,  p.  480. 
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It  IS  evident  from  the  preceding  figures  that  recent  immi- 
gration is  not  responsible  for  the  high  percentage  of  pauper- 
ism among  the  old  EngUsh-speaking  inunigrants.  Dr. 
Kate  H.  Claghom,  after  an  exhaustive  statistical  study  of 
immigration  in  its  relation  to  pauperism,  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  pauperism  "is  the  result  of  a  considerable 
period  of  life  and  experiences  here."  It  is  not  the  able- 
bodied  workmen  and  thdr  families,  but  the  industrial 
invalids  that  make  up  the  lists  of  applicants  for  charity.  * 

Unemployment  is  responsible  for  but  a  minority  of  the 
cases  of  pauperism,  as  appears  from  Table  109,  based  upon 
a  classification  of  7225  Charity  Organization  Society  cases 
in  New  York  City: 

TABLE  109. 

PER   CENT   DISTRIBUTION    OF    CHARITY   CASES    IN    NEW   YORK   ClTt,    BY 
NATIVITY  AND  CAUSES  OF  NEED  (YEAR).' 


- 

Per  cent  of  total  for  eaeh 

nationality 

Nativity 

Unem- 
ployment 

Other  mJB- 
fortune 

Another 
caiues 

American 

24  57 
24.68 
18.87 
28.62 
30.85 
23  87 

44  27 
43-47 
47  39 
50.66 
47  66 
61 .26 

31    16 
31   85 
33.74 
20.72 
21.49 
14.87 

English , 

Irish • 

German 

Italian  . . . , ..,,.......»..,.., 

Russian  and  Polish, .................. 

• ' '  The  census  of  1 890  showed  that  92  per  cent  of  the  foreign-bom  male 
almsliouse  paupers  had  been  in  this  country  ten  years  or  more.  .  .  Over- 
work, poor  food,  and  life  in  the  mrless.  sunless,  and  crowded  tenements 
of  the  city,  or  in  the  equally  crowded  and  even  more  unsanitary  dwell- 
ings of  the  mill  or  the  mining  town — the  conditions  accompanying  the 
early  stages  of  the  immigrant's  progress — tend  strongly  to  break  down 
the  physical  health  of  the  sturdy  Italian  or  Austrian  peasants,  or  even 
of  the  Jews,  more  accustomed  to  the  unsanitary  conditions  of  dty  life." 
— Kate  H.  Claghum:  Immigration  in  its  Relation  to  Pauperism.  Annals 
o^tht  Anuftcan  Academy  of  Poiilical  and  Social  Science,  July,  1904,  pp. 

*  Ibid,,  p.  199, 
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C-  Crime 

One  of  the  favorite  arguments  against  immigration  since 
the  days  of  the  Know-Nothings  has  been  the  assertion  that 
**the  foreigner  in  proportion  to  his  numbers  furnishes  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  crime." '  In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
centui^^  the  Irish  immigrant  was  the  object  of  popular  oditun 
as  xti  of  a  potential  criminaL'  Fifty  years  later  the 
suspicion  turned  upon  "the  xmdesirable  immigrants  from 
Southern  and  Eastern  Europe.  *'  Although  the  latest  statis- 
tics of  prisoners,  published  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
simultaneously  with  the  creation  of  the  Immigration  Com- 
mission, showed  "that  the  poptdar  belief  that  the  foreign- 
bom  are  filling  the  prisons  has  little  foundation  in  fact,*** 
yet  the  Immigration  Commission  approached  the  subject 
under  the  influence  of  the  popular  prejudice.  In  its  report 
on  Emigration  Conditions  in  Europe  the  Commission 
lends  its  support  to  "the  not  unfounded  belief  that  certain 
kinds  of  criminality  are  inherent  in  the  Italian  race." 
Accompanying  this  inherent  criminal  tendency,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Commission,  '*is  also  a  seemingly  inherent  ability 
to  avoid  arrest  and  conviction."  The  evidence  in  support 
of  this  indictment  of  the  whole  Italian  race  is  merely  cir- 
cumstantial .  There  has  been  a  ' '  remarkable  decrease  in  the 
number  of  murders  and  homicides  in  Italy/'  and,  it  is  alleged, 
there  has  been  a  "startling  gro\\^h  of  Italian  criminality  of 
the  same  nature  in  the  United  States.  '*  Although  it  "  obvi- 
ously cannot  be  mathematically  determined"  .  ,  .  "to what 
extent  emigration  is  responsible  for  the  decrease  of  crime  in 


'  Sydney  G.  Fisher:  "  Immigration  and  Crime,"  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  September,  1896,  p.  625, 

'  "  The  newspapers  and  pamphlets  of  that  time  published  statistics 
which  showed  that,  although  the  foreign  population  was  only  an  eighth 
of  the  whole,  yet  it  furnished  .  .  .  1000  more  criminals  than  all  the  re- 
maining seven  eighths  of  the  people.  .  .  .-^ Every  one-hun<ired  and  fifty- 
four  of  them  produced  a  criminal.*' — Ibid.  These  early  statistics  were 
discredited  by  later  criticism.  C/.  Roland  P.  Falkner:  Statistics  of 
Crime  in  United  SkUes*  » Prisoners,  1904,  p,  41, 
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Italy,"  yet  "in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  decrease  has  been 
coincideiit  with  the  emigration  movement,  and  also  with 
the"  supposed  "growth  of  Italian  criminality  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  these 
.  .  .  results  .  .  ,  had  been  due  in  large  part  to  the  emigra- 
tion to  this  country  of  criminals  and  the  criminaily  inclined." 
The  Commission  concedes  that  "there  are  of  course  other 
elements  wMch  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  such  as 
the  advance  of  civilization  and  the  better  enforcement  of 
law  in  parts  of  Italy, "  but  these  considerations  are  of  little 
weight.  To  be  sure,  according  to  Italian  statistics  of  crime, 
"Sicily,  which  has  a  large  emigration,  and  Liguria,  which  has 
much  the  smallest  emigration  in  proportion  to  population, 
show  nearly  the  same  per  cent  of  decrease,"  in  murders  and 
homicides.  But  these  facts  are  of  no  consequence.  The 
homicidal  tendency  of  the  Italian  immigrant  is  proved,  on 
the  one  hand,  hy  the  fact  that  in  certain  provinces  which 
"furnish  the  greatest  number  of  transoceanic  emigrants 
according  to  the  population,  there  has  been  an  exceptionally 
large  decrease  in  the  number  of  mm*ders  and  homicides  com- 
mitted,"  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  fact,  "that  the 
prevalence  of  murder  and  homicide  is  as  a  rule  much  greater 
in  Compartimenti  which  furnish  the  largest  number  of  trans- 
oceanic emigrants,  and  consequently  are  the  source  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  Italian  movement  to  the  United  States."  * 

This  criimnological  theory  is  significant  in  so  far  only  as 
it  betrays  the  bias  of  the  Commission  against  the  immigrant. 
Yet, notwithstanding  its  strong  prejudice,  which  no  evidence 
could  overcome,  the  results  of  its  investigation  prove  to  the 
satisfaction  of  its  own  interpreters,  that,  "undue  significance 
has  been  attached"  to  the  supposed  eflects  of  immigration 
upon  criminality. 

"The  number  of  *  .  *  criminals  arri\dng  .  .  .  taken  as  a 
percentage  of  the  whole  coming  is  so  small  that  little  heed 
need  be  paid  to  it. " 

"Although  available  statistical  material  is  too  small  to 

■  Reports  of  the  ImmigraHon  Commission,  vol.  4  (in  press). 
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draw  positive  conclusions,  such  material  as  is  available 
would  indicate  that  immigrants  are  no  more  incUncd  toward 
criminality  on  the  whole  than  are  native  Americans." 

**It  isimpossible  to  produce  satisfactory  evidence  that 
immigration  has  resulted  in  an  increase  of  crime  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  in  the  adult  population."* 

The  State  of  New  York,  which  is  more  affected  by  immi- 
gration than  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  has  compiled 
annual  statistics  of  crime  commencing  with  the  year  1830. 
The  results  of  an  analysis  of  these  statistics,  by  the  writer, 
arc  briefly  summed  up  in  the  following  paragraphs.  ^ 

Surveying  the  general  trend  for  the  seventy-five  year 
period  1830-1905^  we  find  that  the  increase  of  crime  has 
merely  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  population.  The 
relative  rate  of  criminality  in  1890  was  the  same  as  in  1840, 
notwithstanding  the  change  in  the  racial  composition  of  the 
population  of  the  State.  In  the  year  1900  there  was  just 
one  more  conviction  for  every  100,000  of  the  population  than 
in  1890,  and  in  1905  four  convictions  per  loo^ooo  people  in 
excess  of  1900.  The  fluctuations  of  the  movement  of  popu- 
lation and  of  the  rate  of  criminality  indicate  that  the  causes 
which  are  favorable  to  the  growth  of  population  tend  to 
reduce  crime,  and  vice  versa,  the  causes  which  retard  the 
growth  of  population  are  productive  of  an  increase  of  crime. 

The  effects  of  immigration  upon  criminality  can  be  traced 
from  1850  when  the  census  inquiries  for  the  first  time  took 
notice  of  nativity.  The  statistics  for  the  half-century 
following  show  that  an  increase  of  the  percentage  of  the  for- 
eign-bom population  is  accompanied  by  a  decrease  of  crim- 
inality, and  vice  versa.  During  the  latest  ten-year  period, 
1900-1909,  the  wave  of  criminality  rose  when  immigration 
was  at  its  lowest  ebb,  while  the  high- tide  of  immigration  was 
contemporaneous  wth  a  decrease  of  crime. 

'  Jenks  and  Lauck,  loc.  ^V.,  pp.  51,  52,  65. 

*For  a  detailed  statistical  analysis  of  the  data  upon  which  these 
conclusions  are  based ♦  the  reader  is  referred  to  an  article  by  the 
present  writer  on  "  Immigration  and  Crime,  '*  in  The  American  Journal 
of  Sociology,  jBLnuary,  1912, 
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Thus  it  is  found  tliat  in  the  social  profit-and-loss  account^ 
crime  and  immigration  figure  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
ledger.  Immigration  does  not  impair  the  worker's  oppor- 
tunities to  earn  a  living;  on  the  contrary  increase  of  immi- 
gration goes  parallel  with  increase  of  business  prosperity 
and  decrease  of  crime. 
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CHAPTER  XVn 


THE  GARMENT  WORKEftS 


THE  mainifarture  of  clotMng  in  the  United  States  is  an 
immigrant  indiastry.  Lnmigrants  have  furnished 
the  labor  and  in  most  instances  the  capital.'  The  labor 
conditions  in  this  industry  have  attracted  wide  public 
attention  by  Sequent  strikes,  ever  since  the  Russian  Jews 
have  become  theprcdominant  element  among  the  operatives. 
The  clothing  industry  has  become  associated  in  the  public 
mind  with  the  sweating  system,  and  since  the  employees  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  immigrants  from  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europe,  the  conclusion  is  readily  reached  that  the  root  of 
the  sweating  system  is  in  the  character  of  the  new  immigra- 
tion. This  view  draws  support  from  the  attitude  of  the 
United  Garment  Workers  of  America,  an  organization  of 
Jewish  garment  workers,  which,  at  its  annual  convention 
in  1905,  adopted  a  resolution  demanding  restriction  of 
further  immigration  for  the  protection  of  the  foreign-bom 
workers  already  here.^    And  yet  a  dispassionate  study  of 

•  Rtfmrts  nf  the  Immi^ratimi  Committct,  vol.  11,  p.  417* 

•  Juhn  R.  Commons,  Rfu^cs  and  Immigrants  in  America^  p- 115. 
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the  clothing  industry  shows  that  labor  conditions  have  very 
substantially  improved  with  the  coming  of  the  ''new 
immigration." 

The  sweating  system  did  not  originate  with  the  Jewish 
clothing  workers:  it  preceded  them  by  more  than  half  a 
century.  In  the  Report  of  Woman  and  Child  Wage- 
Earners  in  the  United  States,  recently  published  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor,  we  find  a  vast  amount  of 
information  on  the  employment  of  women  in  the  clothing 
industry  in  the  first  third  of  the  nineteenth  centiir>%  at  the 
time  when  the  wage-earners  w^ere  nearly  all  American-bom. 

The  history  of  this  period.  like  that  of  the  better-loiown  period  of  the 
machine,  is  a  tale  of  long  hours,  low  wages,  and  exploitation.  The 
"sweating  system,"  indeed,  in  the  broad  sense  of  that  term,  was  es- 
tablished in  this  country  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  ready-made 
garment  business  and  has  developed  simultaneously  with  that  business. 
The  contract  fystem  established  stages  and  degrees  of  sweating,  but  a 
study  of  the  sweating  system  would  have  to  extend  back  at  least  as 
far  as  the  beginning,  in  1828,  of  Matthew  Carey's  agitation  in  the  in- 
terests of  .  .  .  the  working  women,  of  whom  he  estimated  that  there 
were  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  and  Baltimore  between  18,000 
and  20.000,  .  ,  ,  The  disclosures  made  by  Matthew  Carey  during 
the  course  of  his  investigation  and  agitation  in  behalf  of  the  sewing 
women  seem,  though  quaintly  worded,  very  modem  in  their  substance* 
It  was  set  forth,  for  example,  in  the  resolutions  passed  at  a  meeting  in 
Philadelphia  on  February  21,  1829,  that  "it  requires  great  expertness, 
unceasing  industry  from  sunrise  till  10  or  11  o'dockat  night,  constant 
employment  (which  verj'^  few  of  them  have)  without  any  interruption 
whatever  from  sickness,  or  attention  to  their  families,  to  earn  a  dolhir 
and  a  half  a  week,  and,  in  many  cases,  a  half  or  a  third  of  their  time  is 
expended  in  attending  their  children,  and  no  small  portion  in  traveh'ng 
eight,  ten  or  fourteen  squares  for  work,  and  as  many  to  take  it  back 
when  finished."  .  .  .  The  committee  appointed  at  this  meeting  re- 
ported: "That  .  .  .  the  wages  paid  to  seamstresses  who  work  in  their 
own  apartments — to  spoolers,  to  spinners,  to  folders  of  printed  books — 
and  in  many  cases  to  those  who  take  in  washing,  are  utterly  inadequate 
to  their  support,  even  if  fully  employed  .  ,  .  whereas  the  work  is  so  pre- 
carious that  they  are  often  unemployed — sometimes  for  a  whole  week 
together,  and  very  frequently  one  or  two  days  in  each  week-"* 
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In  Boston  (in  1830)  the  average  weekly  wages  of  a  woman  garment 
worker,  when  fully  employed,  were  given  by  a  contemporary  writer  as 
but  a  dollar  or  a  dollar  and  a  quarter,  while  the  common  rent  of  a  room 
was  a  dollar  a  week. ' 

In  other  words,  the  weekly  wages  of  a  Boston  working 
woman  were  barely  sufficient  to  provide  for  rent.  While 
fiiUy  employed,  she  was  not  self-supporting,  but  had  to 
depend  upon  her  family  for  the  necessities  of  life. 

In  Baltimore,  too,  in  1833,  the  wages  of  sewing  women  were  declared 
not  sufHcient  for  the  genleel  support  of  the  single  individual  who 
performs  the  work*  although  she  may  use  every  effort  of  industry  which 
her  constitution  is  capable  of  sustaining,' 

Instances  of  the  sweating  system  are  again  recorded  in 
1844,  still  before  the  first  inrush  of  Irish  immigration.  It 
was  reported 

that  a  man  and  two  women  working  together  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
hours  a  day  earned  a  dollar  amongst  them,  and  that  the  women,  if 
they  did  not  belong  to  the  family,  received  each  about  $1.25  a  week  for 
their  work*  the  man  paying  out  of  the  remaining  $3,50  about  $t.oo  a 
week  for  rent  of  his  garret.^ 

From  1850,  the  Irish  workers  became  predominant  in  the 
clothing  industry.  At  that  period  the  clothing  industry  in 
New  York  City  was  in  its  infancy.  There  were  no  factories, 
and  the  workers  occupied   small  rooms  or  sweatshops.* 

In  1853  the  investigation  of  the  clothing  trade  made  by  the  New 
York  Tribune  disclosed  the  existence  of  a  "middle  system."  For 
example,  near  one  of  the  streets  running  from  the  Bowery  to  the  East 
River  an  old  Irish  w^oman  was  found  who  had  four  girls  at  work  for 
her,  their  compensation  consisting  solely  of  food  for  six  days  of  the  week. 
In  another  case  a  woman  had  hired  four  **  learners, "  two  of  whom  re- 
ceived only  board  and  lodging,  and  the  other  two  $1.00  a  week  each 
without  food-* 

States."  Report  of  Woman  and  Child  Wage-Eatners  in  the  United  Stales, 
vol.  ix.,  pp.  123-124.  « Ibid.,  p.  125.  '  Ibid.t  p.  126. 

*  Ibid.^  p.  141. 

*  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  11,  p.  369. 
•Simmer, /or.  cit.,  pp.  141-142. 
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Accordmg  to  the  Immigration  Commission,  the  ''displace- 
ment of  the  old  races  by  the  new,  or  recent,  immigrants" 
has  been  "one  resulting  through  the  willingness  of  the 
*raw'  immigrants  to  accept  lower  wages  than  those  who 
have  been  in  this  country  for  a  longer  period  of  time.**' 
Yet  when  the  earnings  of  the  "raw"  immigrant  women  of 
the  present  day  are  compared  with  those  of  the  ''old  races» " 
it  is  found  that  the  native  American  and  the  Irish  working 
women  of  past  generations  were  "mlling"  to  work  only  for 
board  and  lodging,  or  even  for  board  alone»  depending 
upon  their  families  for  other  necessities,  whereas  the  Jewish 
factoiy  girls  are  at  least  self-supporting.  The  question  is 
not  whether  wages  to-day  are  aU  that  could  be  desired,  but 
whether  they  have  been  reduced  by  recent  immigration, 
and  Dr.  Sumner's  historical  research  proves  the  contrary. 
One  of  the  chief  factors  which  kept  doT^Ti  the  wages  of 
working  women  in  the  early  history  of  the  dotliing  industry 
was  country  competition. 

"  We  know  instances/'  said  the  New  York  Morning  News,  in  1845, 
**  where  shirtwaist  makers  put  their  work  out  in  the  country  in  the 
winter  at  1 1  cents  each*  The  work  is  done  by  those  who  do  not  make 
it  a  means  of  living,  but  use  it  merely  as  an  aimliary  to  dress."  The 
Voice  of  Industry  too,  stated  in  1845  that  **a  gentleman  told  us,  the  other 
day,  that  he  saw  the  daughter  of  a  respectable  farmer  making  shirts  at 
II  cents  apiece,  for  one  of  the  dealers.  He  asked  her  whether  she 
tliought  it  a  sufficient  price.  *  No,'  said  she,  '  if  I  were  obliged  to 
support  my  self »  I  could  not  do  it  by  this  work;  but  I  merely  employ 
my  time  which  otherwise  I  should  not  use, ' " 

In  the  same  year  the  chairwoman  of  a  meeting  of  working  women 
in  New  York  said  that  she  knew  several  employers  who  paid  only  from 
10  to  r8  cents  per  day,  and  that  one  employer,  who  offered  girls  20 
cents  per  day,  told  them  that  if  they  did  not  take  it  "he  would  obtain 
girls  from  Connecticut  who  would  work  for  less  even  than  what  he 
offered. " 

By  1850,  the  cheap  labor  of  the  farmhouse  is  said  to  have  been  em- 
ployed "  in  the  getting  up  of  clothing,  skirts,  stocks,  hosiery,  suspen- 
ders, carriage  trappings,  buttons,  and  a  hundred  other  light  things."* 


«  Reports  of  ike  Immigration  Commission,  voL  II.»  p.  369. 
«  Sumner,  loc*  cit.,  pp»  140-141. 
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These  conditions  have  changed  as  the  direct  result  of 
immigration.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  wage- working 
population  created  a  market  for  ready-made  clothing. 

These  new  branches  of  work,  whereby  a  product,  which  when  for- 
merly made  by  the  ctistom  tailor,  the  dressmaker,  or  the  housewife  cost 
higher  prices  than  most  of  the  people  could  afford,  is  now  made  in  the 
latest  styles,  enable  all  classes  of  people  to  be  better  dressed  and  to 
spend  much  more  money  every  year  for  clothing.  Herein  the  immigmnt 
has  created  his  own  employment.  * 

The  expansion  of  the  clothing  industry  was  made  possible 
by  the  introduction  of  the  factory  system  with  its  greater 
efficiency  than  home  work.  The  operation  of  a  factory 
requires  a  regular  force  of  employees  whose  livelihood  must 
be  provided  for  by  their  wages.  This  is  the  reason  why  the 
immigrant  girl  from  Southern  or  Eastern  Europe  cannot 
accept  the  low  wages  which  the  daughters  of  native  Ameri- 
can farmers  regarded  as  satisfactory.  A  development 
peculiar  to  the  factory  method  of  clothing  manufacturing 
was  the  substitution  of  male  for  female  labor,  with  a 
consequent  increase  of  the  rate  of  wages. 

The  view  that  the  new  immigrants  tend  to  lower  the 
wages  of  the  older  immigrants  apparently  finds  support  in 
the  statistics  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  which  show 
for  each  race  at  present  employed  in  the  clothing  industry 
"a  general  increase  in  weekly  earnings  with  the  increased 
period  of  residence.*'^  In  other  words,  the  earnings  of  the 
recent  immigrants  are  lower  than  those  of  the  older  immi- 
grants, because,  it  is  explained,  "the  immigrants  of  long 
residence  have  acquired  a  higher  standard  of  Hving  and 
consequently  demand  a  higher  wage."-*  Quite  naturally 
then,  "the  older  employees  are  unable  to  meet  the  competi- 
tion of  the  recent  immigrants,  whose  demands  are  not 
great.  "< 

The  reasoning  sotmds  plausible,  still  it  will  not  stand  close 

*  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission^  vol,  xv.,  p.  xxviL 

•  Reports  of  the  Immigrati^m  Cmnmissicn,  vol.  1 1 ,  p.  380. 


iJbid.,  p.  370. 
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scrutiny.  Indeed,  if  the  fact  that  the  older  immigrants 
''demand  a  higher  wage'*  be  sufficient  to  secure  to  them  an 
actual  increase  in  weekly  earnings,  then  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  them  from  demanding  and  securing  a  higher 
wage,  notwithstanding  the  competition  of  the  recent  immi- 
grants.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  older  employees  are  unable 
to  meet  the  competition  of  the  recent  immigrants,  then  the 
increased  period  of  residence  could  not  help  them  to  a 
"general  increase  in  weekly  earnings."  The  fallacy  of  the 
Commission's  reasoning  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  mistakes 
cause  for  effect:  higher  earnings  are  not  the  effect,  but  the 
cause,  of  a  higher  standard  of  living.  Wages  in  the  labor 
market  are  not  determined  by  the  amount  the  worker 
desires  to  spend,  but  by  the  services  he  is  able  to  render.  It 
is  plain  that  competition  would  not  permit  the  clothing 
manufacturer  to  pay  higher  wages  to  an  older  employee 
merely  as  a  reward  for  long  residence,  if  recent  immigrants 
could  be  hired  to  do  the  same  work  more  cheaply.  If  the 
older  employees  are  able  to  command,  not  merely  to  "de- 
mand,/* a  higher  wage,  it  is  evidently  because  their  services 
are  worth  more  than  the  "inexperienced  labor"  of  the 
newcomers.  And  it  is  equally  evident  that  the  inmiigrants 
who  "must  have  work  on  landing  in  New  York,  and  ,  .  . 
find  their  way  to  the  clothing  manufactories,**'  do  not 
compete  with  the  older  employees  for  the  higher  positions 
requiring  experience. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  new  immigrants  "annually  crowd 
the  shops  of  the  city  (of  New  York)  in  thousands,  forcing 
workers  who  have  preceded  them  to  move  up  in  the  scale 
of  occupation  or  to  enter  other  emplojinent.  .  .  .  Some 
of  the  displaced  workers  have  opened  tailoring  or  repair 
shops  of  their  own,  others  have  gone  into  the  shops  of 
custom  tailors,  and  many  have  entered  other  lines  of  work."  * 
In  every-day  language^  the  opening  of  a  shop  by  a  former 
wage- worker  is  not  called  "displacement,"  but  advance- 

'  Reports  of  the  Immigraiion  Commission^  vol.  1 1,  p.  370. 
>tbid. 
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ment.  Custom  tailoring  requires  a  higher  grade  of  skill 
than  the  manufacturing  of  ready-made  clothing.  If  a 
clothing  worker  vacates  his  place  in  the  factory  to  accept 
a  better  position  with  a  custom  tailor  and  the  vacancy  is 
filled  by  a  new  immigrant,  no  one  in  the  trade  ^HU  conceive 
the  change  as  "displacement*'  of  the  older  employee  by  a 
new  hand.  There  remain  only  the  undefined  "other  lines 
of  work,"  into  which  the  incoming  thousands  are  said  to 
have  crowded  those  of  their  predecessors  whom  they  could 
not  "force"  to  move  up.  A  sidelight  upon  this  residue 
is  thrown  by  the  narrative  of  the  history  of  the  clothing 
industry  in  Baltimore.  The  first  people  employed  in  the 
clothing  shops  of  that  city  were 

the  Germans,  who  entered  the  country  in  large  numbers  immediately 
after  the  Civil  War,  Since  that  time  the  Russian  Hebrews,  Lithuan- 
ians. Poles,  Italians,  and  Bohemians  have  settled  in  the  city  and  found 
employment  in  the  clothing  shops,  displacing  the  Germans  in  the 
unskilled  occupations,  and  forcing  them  up  into  higher  work.  It  is  also 
noticed  tliat,  as  the  Russian  Hebrews  and  Poles  work  up  into  the 
skilled  occupations,  the  Germans  leave  the  industry  and  enter  new 
fields.  This  displacement  seems  io  be  self -displacement,  as  there  is  work 
for  all — more  work  than  there  are  laborers — but  the  Germans  are  pro- 
gressive, and  as  the  new  races  have  engaged  in  the  clothing  industry  they 
have  risen  in  the  scale  of  ocatpationSt  and  in  many  instances  have  left 
the  industry  and  found  employment  in  other  skilled  trades,* 


Thus  we  learn  that,  at  least  in  Baltimore,  those  who  have 
left  the  industry  have  "found  employment  in  other  skilled 
trades/*  and  that  the  *' displacement"  is  therefore  "self- 
displacement";  in  other  words,  no  displacement  at  all. 
Expressed  in  more  exact  language,  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission shows  that  the  clothing  industry  of  Baltimore  has 
grown  more  rapidly  than  the  supply  of  labor.  The  ex- 
pansion of  the  industry  created  new  positions  for  skilled 
workers;  these  positions  were  filled  first  by  Germans,  next 
by  Russian  Hebrews  and  Poles.  This  expansion  not  being 
confined  to  the  manufacturing  of  clothing,  other  indus- 

^  Reports  of  the  Immigralion  Commission,  voL  ii,  p.  41 1. 
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tries  offered  opportunities  of  which  the  Germans  availed 
themselves. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  if  there  is  ''more  work  than 
there  are  laborers*'  in  Baltimore,  the  clothing  manufacturers 
of  that  city  would  have  sufficient  enterprise  to  import 
some  of  the  thousands  who  "crowd  the  shops"  of  New  York 
City.  The  fact  is  that  the  expansion  of  the  clothing  indus- 
try in  New  York  has  been  a  great  deal  faster  than  in  Balti- 
more, as  appears  from  Table  no  below.  It  is  therefore 
quite  probable  that  the  relation  between  the  demand  for, 
and  supply  of,  labor  in  the  shops  of  New  York  is  the  same 
as  in  Baltimore. 

TABLE  Tro. 

COMPARATIVE    GROWTH    OF     TBE    VALITE     OF     THE     PRODUCTS     OF     THE 
CLOTHING  INDUSTRY  IN  NEW  YORK  AND  BALTIMORE,  I89O-I905.* 


City 

Mmiona  of  dnllArs 

Per  c«nt  of  mcrea« 

1890 

IQOO 

1 90s 

184^0-1900 

looo-igos 

I 890- J 90s 

New  York,,.. 
Baltimore 

119 
16 

206 

20 

23 

73 
25 

49 
15 

157 

44 

The  statistics  of  the  Immigration  Commission  do  not  dis- 
close any  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  new  immigrant  races 
to  accept  lower  wages  than  the  immigrants  of  older  races. 
(See  Table  iii  on  page  370.)  The  percentage  of  recent 
German  immigrants  earning  $15  a  week  or  over  is  much 
less  than  the  percentage  of  Hebrews  and  Russians  and  about 
the  same  as  the  percentage  of  Italians  with  the  same  aver- 
age earnings.  On  the  opposite  end,  the  percentage  of 
Germans  earning  less  than  $10  a  week  within  the  first 
five  years  of  their  residence  in  the  United  States  is  some- 
what greater  than  that  of  Hebrews,  Russians,  Poles,  and 

«  Census  Reports,  Manufactures,    1905,  Part  I,  Table   CLXVIII,, 
p.  ccxxxiii. 
"4 
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Bohemiana.  Those  fii^ures  show  that  the  "new  imiiu- 
grmtion**  docs  not  underbid  the  immigrants  of  the  older 
ftCMk  On  the  other  hand*  the  x^ariation  in  the  earnings  of 
ft|MrQamaUvc$  of  each  race  indicates  that  the  rate  of  wa^es 
b  mot  dfltannmd  by  rmdal  foctors,  but  depends  mpon 
Um  ptTKmal  <iualifiealiQns  «od  oppodumties  of  individual 
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week,  while  the  majority  of  American  women  of  native 
parentage  (57.2  per  cent)  earned  less  than  that  amount* « 
The  same  is  true  of  girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18. 
Russian  Hebrew  girls  earned  on  an  average  $6.13  per  week, 
other  Hebrew  girls  $6,24,  South  Italian  girls  $5.56,  Polish 
girls  $5.25,  whereas  native  American  girls  of  native  parent- 
age made  only  $5.02  per  week.  Nearly  one  half  (45.9  per 
cent)  of  the  latter  earned  less  than  $5  while  only  a  httle 
over  one  fourth  (274  per  cent)  of  the  Russian  Hebrew 
girls  earned  less  than  that  amount.^ 

Confronted  with  these  facts,  Professors  Jenks  and  Lauck 
seek  to  explain  them  by  the  assumption  that  *Hhe  lower 
earnings  of  the  American  women*'  are  due  "to  their  in- 
ability and  disinclination  to  work  such  long  hours  as  the 
foreign-bom  females  in  the  case  of  certain  piece-rate  occu- 
pations, as,  for  example,  the  clothing  indust^}^"'*  This 
explanation,  however,  is  purely  a  matter  of  conjecture, 
since  the  Immigration  Commission  has  made  no  inquiries 
regarding  hoiirs  of  labor  in  the  clothing  industry.  As 
shown  above,  the  hotirs  were  long  in  the  factories  and  sweat- 
shops when  the  women  workers  were  all  Americans,  and 
were  reduced  with  the  coming  of  immigrants.  The  inquiry 
of  the  Industrial  Commission  concerning  the  hours  of  labor 
in  the  clothing  industry  in  Pennsylvania  brought  out  the  fact 
that  the  working  hours  averaged  ten  per  day  alike  in  the  city 
shops  where  the  employees  were  Jews  and  Italians,  and  in 
country  shops,  where  none  but  Americans  were  employed.* 

The  investigations  of  the  Industrial  Commission  also 
disclosed  the  fact  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century,  as  half  a  century  before,  the  American  country 
workers  were  willing  to  work  for  lower  wages  than  the 
immigrants  in  the  cities. 

In  the  country  districts  of  Pennsylvania  the  garment  workers  are 
Americans,  some  of  whom  can  be  further  distinguished  as  "Penosyl- 

'  Reports  9}  ike  Immigration  Commisiion^  vol.  H,  p.  293,  Table  26. 
» Ibid,,  p.  298,  Table  32.  ^  Jenks  and  Lauck,  he.  ciL,  p.  143. 

*  Report  cfthe  Industrial  Commission^  vol.  xv.,  p.  725. 
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vania  Dutch,**  lo  New  Jersey  they  are  Americans  and  German - 
Americans  .  .  .  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  lower  standard  of  living 
than  among  their  American  neighbors-  In  spite  of  this,  it  is  these  people 
and  their  American  co-workers  who  are  accepting  a  lower  rale  of  wages  than 
the  Jews  in  the  city. ' 

The  most  striking  difference  between  the  country  and  town  shops  is 
that  the  operators  in  the  town  shops  are  invariably  men  and  in  the 
country  shops  they  are  women.  .  *  .  The  women  coat  opepators  in 
the  country  who  get  the  highest  wages  paid  women  receive  $5,34,  and 
the  city  women  basters  on  vests  are  receiving  $6.59.  Here  we  find  women 
in  the  city  engaged  in  a  lower  class  of  work  and  receiving  higher  pay  than 
the  women  in  the  country  who  are  doing  the  highest  grade  of  work.  • 

The  same  difference  existed  between  the  wages  of  men  in 
city  and  country  shops :  Jewish  pressers  in  the  city  averaged 
$11.38  per  week,  whereas  American  pressers  in  the  country 
earned  only  $7.62  per  week,^ 

Because  the  native  American  country  workers  were 
willing  to  accept  lower  wages  than  the  recent  immigrants 
in  the  cities,  the  contractors  found  it  profitable  to  give  more 
steady  employment  to  country  than  to  city  workers.  While 
the  latter  averaged  but  twenty-eight  working  weeks  in  the 
year,  the  former  were  given  forty-four  weeks,  with  the  result 
that  their  annual  earnings  at  lower  rates  of  wages  exceeded 
the  earnings  of  city  workers  at  higher  rates.* 

What  enables  the  American  country  workers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  underbid  the  Jewish  garment  workers  of  Philadel- 
phia is  the  fact  that 

the  country  home  workers  are  usually  simply  supplementing  other 
earnings.  They  are  farmers'  wives  and  daughters  and  those  of  farm 
laborers.  They  make  clothing  in  the  intervals  of  housework  and  farm 
work,  for  most  of  them  help  in  the  haying  and  harvesting.  ,  .  .  Where 
the  shop  replaces  the  farming-out  system,  the  employees  are  drawn 
from  these  same  farmers*  f£imil:es,  and  a  low  standard  of  wages,  in- 
fluenced by  the  home  earnings,  prevails  throughcRit.* 

Another — no  less  important — cause  of  the  "low  standard 
of  wages"  of  native  American  country  workers  is  their 

*  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission^  vol.  xv.,  p,  730, 

*Ibid,t  pp.  727-729,  3  Ibid,,  p.  726. 

<  Ibid.t  p*  725.  *  Ibid,,  pp.  727-728. 
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^m        isolation f  in  consequence  of  which  "they  must  accept  his          ^^M 
^^^   [the  contractor's]  rate  of   payment  offered  through  the          ^^M 
^^B  driver  who  delivers  the  goods. "  *     The  Southern  and  East-          ^^M 
^^^1   em  European  clothing  workers  in  the  cities,  on  the  contrary,          ^^| 
^^"    are  comparatively  well  organized.     As  shown  in  Chapter          ^^M 
^M        XV  the  percentage  of  organized  workers  among  them  is          ^^M 
^m        above  the  average  for   the  coimtr>\     Their   capacity  for          ^^B 
^1         concerted  action  finds  full  expression  only  in  strikes  which          ^^M 
^P         rally  around  the  unions  many  workers  not  regularly  afHliated          ^^M 
^H        with  them.     The  highest  per  cent  of  employees  joining  in          ^^H 
^M        strikes  in  iSSj-igos  was  found  among  clothing  workers^  as          ^^H 
^H        shown  in  Table  112:                                                                          ^^| 

^^P                                                 TABLE                                                                 ^H 

^M            PBR  CENT  OF  STTIUKING  EMPLOYEES  IN  THE  CLOTHING  INDUSTRY  AND  IN               ^^| 

^H                                      ALL  INDUSTRIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1887-1905.*                                      ^^| 

^H                                    Industry 

Male 

^^H 

^H          Women  *s  clothing 

86.94 
81.84 
44.91 

^H               Mpn'«  rlr>fliinp 

^H               A^l  friHiistrifs 

^1         The  strikes  were,  as  a  rule,  led  by  organizations.     Of  the          ^^^ 
^1         20 ,559  estabUshments  involved  in  strikes  during  the  twenty-          ^^| 
H         five  year  period  from  i88i  to  1905,  in  only  355  were  the          ^^| 
^1         strikes  not  ordered  by  labor  organizations,   the   annual          ^^H 
H         averages  being  835  and   13    establishments,   respectively.          ^^| 
^1         The  proportion  of  unorganized  strikes  among  workers  on          ^^| 
H         men's  clothing  was  10  per  cent ;  among  workers  on  women's          ^^| 
^1         clothing  16  per  cent,  whereas  the  average  for  all  industries         ^^H 
H         was  31  percent.^                                                                                  ^^| 
H             The  percentage  of  thoroughly  successful  strikes  of  clothing          ^^M 
H         workers  for  the  period  iSSi-igo^  was  much  above  the  average,          ^^| 
^m         viz. :  the  percentage  in  establishments  manufacturing  men's          ^^H 

^m               *  Report  oj  the  Industrial  Cammission,  vol  %v,,  p.  728.                                     ^^| 
^M              *  Twenty-first  A  tin  ml  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  pp.  90-91.           ^^H 

■^         « Ibid.,  pp.  35-36.                                                            ^H 
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clothing,  75oi,  and  in  establishments  manufacturing 
women  *s  clothing  66.37,  whereas  the  av^erage  for  all  indus- 
tries in  the  United  States  was  only  47.94.'  These  figures 
will  enable  the  student  to  appraise  at  its  true  value  the 
conclusion  of  the  Immigration  Commission  that  "as  a  gen- 
eral proposition  it  may  be  said  that  all  improvement  in 
conditions  and  increases  in  rates  of  pay  have  been  secured 
in  spite  of  the  presence  of  the  recent  immigrant/'' 

The  strike  statistics  published  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  permit  of  a  comparison  between  the  recent 
period  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1S95,  when  the  immi- 
grants from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  for  the  first 
time  outnumbered  all  others,  and  the  earlier  period  from 
January  i,  1881,  to  June  30,  1894.  During  the  8o's  the 
principal  nationalities  employed  in  the  clothing  shops  were 
the  Germans  and  the  Irish:*  since  1895  the  Jews  and  the 
Italians  have  become  the  predominating  element  among  the 
workers.  It  appears  that  during  the  thirteen  and  a  half 
years  previous  to  the  fiscal  year  1895  the  average  annual 
number  of  strikers  in  the  clothing  industry  was  9.094, 
and  during  the  eleven  and  a  half  years  following  it  rose  to 
38.683/ 

This  is  the  unbiased  testimony  of  figures  in  answer  to 
the  sweeping  generalizations  of  the  Immigration  Commis- 
sion about  the  reluctance  of  the  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europeans  "to  enter  labor  disputes  involving  loss  of  time,** 
their  "ready  acceptance  of  a  low  wage  and  existing  working 
conditions"  and  "willingness  seemingly  to  accept  in- 
definitely without  protest  certain  wages  and  conditions 
of  employment.*'^ 

'  Twenty-Jirst  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  1  pp.  81— 82, 

*  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  1,  p.  540. 
^Ibid,,  vol.  I,  pp.  516-517. 

<  Computed  from  Afumal  Reports  of  the  Commissionef  of  Labor: 
X.,  p.  1567;  XVI.,  pp.  15,  34,  355:  XXL,  p.  16, 

*  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commissiont  vol.  i,  pp.  530-540. 
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THE   COTTON  MILLS 


THE  cotton  mills  furnish  a  good  field  for  the  study  of 
the  effects  of  immigration  upon  the  condition  of 
labor  in  the  United  States.  According  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  Immigration  Commission,  68.7  per  cent  of  the 
operatives  in  the  New  England  States  were  of  foreign  birth. 
The  races  of  the  **old  immigration*'  were  represented  by 
37.8  percent,  and  those  of  the  "new  immigration'*  by  30.9 
per  cent/  The  latter  are  mostly  recent  arrivals.  In  1 900 
the  proportion  of  immigrants  from  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europe  and  their  American-bom  children  varied  from 
3.1  per  cent  in  New  Hampshire  to  13.2  per  cent  in  Massa- 
chusetts.' 

The  Immigration  Commission  has  obtained  from  one  of 
the  largest  and  oldest  mill  corporations  figures  showing 
the  movement  of  wages  since  1875.^  The  movement  may 
be  divided  into  two  periods:  (i)  from  1875  to  1898  and  (2) 
from  1899  to  1908.  The  first  period,  when  the  cotton- mill 
operatives  were  practically  all  English-speaking,  was  one 
of  intermittent  advances  and  reductions;  on  the  whole 
wages  remained  stationary.  The  second  period,  wtuch  is 
marked  by  the  advent  of  the  Southern  and  Eastern  Euro- 
peans into  the  cotton  mills,  is  conspicuous  by  an  unin- 
terrupted upward  movement  of  wages,  which  was  checked 
only  by  the  crisis  of  1908.     Still,  even  after  the  reduction 

Reports  of  tht  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  10,  Table  7,  pp.  14-15- 
Ibid,,  Table  19,  p.  36.  1  Jbid.,  p.  291. 
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made  on  March  30,  1908,  wages  remained  15  per  cent 
above  the  level  of  1898.  To  be  sure,  the  first  period  was 
one  of  falling  prices*  which  enabled  the  cotton-mill  opera- 
tives to  maintain  their  usual  standard  of  living  notwith- 
standing the  reductions  in  wages,  whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  second  period  was  one  of  rapidly  rising  prices 
which  offset  the  increase  in  wages.  It  is  therefore  possible 
that  the  operatives  were  not  better  off  during  the  later 
period  of  rising  wages  than  during  the  earlier  period.  Still, 
assuming  that  every  cut  in  wages  merely  restored  the 
previous  relation  between  earnings  and  the  cost  of  living, 
it  is  plain  that  these  reductions  must  have  caused  dissatis^ 
faction  among  the  wage-earners.  However,  the  operatives 
of  the  New  England  cotton  mills,  all  of  them  of  Teutonic 
and  Celtic  stock,  acquiesced  in  these  reductions.  On  the 
other  hand,  though  the  advances  in  1899-1907  may  have 
been  nullified  by  the  rising  cost  of  living,  each  increase  in 
wages  was  nevertheless  the  outcome  of  successful  bargaining 
by  the  operatives  for  better  terms  of  employment. 

Still  the  question  is  whether  the  industrial  expansion  of 
the  period  from  1899  to  1907  might  not  have  enabled  the 
operatives  to  win  more  substantial  advances  had  there  been 
no  immigration  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe.  The 
only  method  by  which  such  results  could  have  been  accom- 
plished was  organization. 

The  rnore  recent  immignuit  employees  from  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europe  and  Asia,  however,  [says  the  Immigration  Commission  in  its 
summary  volume],  have  been  a  constant  menace  to  tlie  labor  organi- 
sations, and  have  been  directly  and  indirectly  instrumental  in  weakening 
the  unions  and  threatening  their  disruption.  The  di\^rgence  in  lan- 
guBj^  and  the  high  degree  of  illiteracy  and  ignorance  among  the  recent 
operatives  have  made  their  work  of  organization  among  them  very 
difficult  and  expensive.  * 

This  conclusion  is  at  variance  with  the  facts  redted 
in  the  special  report  of  the  Commission  on  *'  Cottcm 
goods   manufacturing   in    the    North  Atlantic     States"; 

*  Refwrts  nf  the  fmrnigriUioft  Commissitpn ,  vol.  i,  p.  537, 
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•'Fall  River,  Mass.,  is  the  only  distinctly  trade- union 
locality  in  New  England,"  yet  there,  as  elsewhere,  the 
unions  are  confined  to  the  skilled  occupations,  whereas  the 
recent  immigrants  upon  entering  the  cotton  mills  "take 
up  unskilled  work.  .  .  .  Many  of  them  never  advance 
beyond  the  unskilled  work.  These  occupations  are  not 
organized,  and  the  coming  of  ike  foreigner  there  does  not 
concern  the  textile  unions/*^  In  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  likewise, 
"the  unions  manifest  little  interest  in  the  immigrant  employees 
until  they  have  advanced  to  the  occupations  controlled  by  the 
labor  organizations,*'^  It  is  evident  that  *' their  work  of 
organization''  among  the  unskilled  immigrants  could  have 
been  neither  ** difficult"  nor  "expensive." 

With  regard  to  skilled  occupations  the  Immigration 
Commission  has  reached  two  diametrically  opposite  con- 
clusions. In  the  abstract  of  the  reports  on  immigrants  in 
manufacturing  and  mining  it  maintains  that 

the  advancement  in  large  numbers  of  the  Southern  and  Eastern  Euro- 
peans to  weaving,  spinning,  beaming,  and  similar  occupations  has  tended 
to  bring  them  into  more  direct  competition  with  the  Americans  and  older 
immigrant  employees,  and  to  destroy  the  advantage  which  the  latter 
class,  who  control  and  direct  the  unions,  formerty  possessed.' 

In  the  special  report  on  cotton  goods  manufacturing  the 
Conamission  says,  on  the  contrary,  that 

at  no  time  has  there  been  a  sharp  competition  between  unionized  laborers 
on  the  one  hand,  and  unorganized  immigrant  laborers  in  large  numbers  on 
the  other.* 

The  latter  conclusion  is  supported  by  the  following 
statements: 


The  textile  occupations  themselves,  which  are  unionized,  are  protected, 
by  the  long  time  required  to  attain  proficiency,  from  any  sudden  or 
immediate  competition  of  unorgani2ed  foreigners.  .  .  .  Automatic 
or  improved  machinery  migtit  change  this  situation,  and  the  coming  of 

'  Reports  0/  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  lo,  pp.  123,  124. 
*  Ibid,,  p,  123.       J  /Mm  voL  I,  p.  538.         *  Ibid.,  voL  10, p.  124. 
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the  loss  occasioned  by  the  idleness  of  their  plants  caused  by  the  strike. 
It  thus  became  a  matter  of  indifference  to  them  whether  work  was 
resumed  or  not.  When  this  situation  generally  became  known  the 
strike  was  doomed.* 

After  a  suspension  of  work  lasting  nine  weeks  the  manu- 
facturers reopened  the  mills.  From  one  third  to  two  thirds 
of  the  locked-out  operatives  returned  to  the  mills  on  the 
first  day.  The  ranks  of  the  strikers  began  to  weaken,  and 
after  staying  out  for  three  weeks  the  unions  tmanimously 
voted  to  call  the  strike  off.  ^ 

To  form  a  fair  judgment  of  the  endurance  shown  by  the 
Lowell  strikers,  the  length  of  time  they  stayed  out  must  be 
compared  with  the  average  duration  of  strikes  in  the  cotton 
mills  of  Massachusetts.  The  races  of  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europe  in  1909  supplied  54  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
operatives  in  the  Lowell  cotton  mills.  ^  In  the  State  at 
large  the  proportion  of  immigrants  from  Southern  and 
Eastern  Europe  and  Asia  among  the  mill  operatives  of  the 
State  varied  as  follows : 

TABLE  113. 

PERCENTAGE   OF   IMMIGRANTS   FROM    SOUTHERN   AND   EASTERN   EUROPE 
AMONG  THE  TEXTILE  MUX  OPERATIVES  OF  MASSACHUSETTS,  l88o~ 

1900.* 


MiUa 

Year 

Percent 

Cotton  (immigTants  and  their  children). . . . 
Textile  (inmiignints  only) .    * . . .      .    . 

1900 

1890 
1880 

2-3 
0  S 

The  average  duration  of  strikes  in  the  cotton  mills  of 
Massachusetts  for  the  twenty-year  period  from  1881  to 
1900  was  only  thirty-six  days,^     Thus  the  length  of  time 

*  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission t  voL  1,  pp.  292,  293. 

*  Ibid.  » Ibid.,  Table  130,  p.  237. 

*  Ibid.,  Tables  14,  17^  and  19. 

«  Sixteenth  A  nnual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labors  Table  3,  p,  • 
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the  Loweil  strikers  sla}Td  out  in  1903  was  three  quarters 
tn  excess  of  the  average  for  the  period  when  nearly  all  the 
operatives   were  of  the   English-speaking  races.    G<»ngj 
over  the  annals  of  the  strikes  in  the  cotton  mills  of  Massa- 
chusetts from  1881-1890,  when  there  were  scarcely  any] 
immigrants  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  and  Asia! 
among  the  operatives,  we  find  only  one  strike  that  can 
compare  in  extent  with  the  Lowell  strike  of  1903;  it  was  in 
1889,  when  900a  weavers  in  thirty-four  mills  at  Fall  Ri%^er 
struck  for  a  10  per  cent  increase  in  wages.     After  staying 
out  only  seventeen  days  they  returned  to  work  on  the  old 
terras.  * 

Thus  when  the  Greek,  Portuguese,  and  Polish  strikers 
in  1903  surrendered  after  nine  weeks  of  idleness,  during 
which  they  received  no  aid  from  the  unions,  they  gave 
an  exhibition  in  endurance  and  adherence  to  a  common 
purpose,  that  was  far  above  the  average  for  any  race  of 
cotton-mill  operatives.  Moreover,  since  the  proportion  of 
the  strikers  who  returned  to  the  mills  on  the  first  day  varied 
from  one  third  to  two  thirds,  whereas  the  proportion  of 
Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans  among  the  operati\^cs 
was  less  than  one  third,*  it  is  e\ddent  that  a  good  many  of 
the  English-speaking  operatives  must  have  surrendered 
simultaneously  wnth  the  Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans* 

The  history  of  this  strike  is  prefaced  by  the  Commission 
with  the  following  remark: 

//  is  nd  thought  thai  the  presenct  of  immigrants  in  such  large  numben 
in  Comrnunity  A  has  exerted  a  decisive  influence  upon  the  success  of  trade^ 
unionism  in  the  community.  The  weakness  of  the  unions  in  Community 
A  is  to  be  traced  to  less  general  causes  of  a  local  character** 

The  reader  is  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  this  conclusion,  and 
the  facts  leading  up  to  it,  \\4th  the  general  statement, 

'  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  voL  I.  Table  1, 
pp.   364-414. 

*  In  1909  the  proportion  was  34  percent,  but  in  1900  only  13^  per  cent; 
the  proportion  in  1903  must  have  been  somewherc  between  these  two 
figures.  >  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  10,  p,  291. 
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quoted  above  from  the  abstract  of  the  reports  on  immigrants 
in  manufacturing'  and  mining,  to  the  effect  that  "the  more 
■  recent  immigrant  employees  from  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europe  and  Asia  .  .  .  have  been  a  constant  menace  to  the 
labor  organizations,  and  have  been  directly  and  indirectly 
instrumental  in  weakening  the  imions  and  threatening 
their  disruption."* 

Considering: 

(i)  That  the  unskilled  operatives  have  at  no  time  been 
organized; 

(2)  That  the  recent  immigrants  seldom  advance  to  the 
skilled  crafts ; 

(3)  That  when  they  do  advance  to  skilled  occupations 
they  either  join  the  unions  of  their  crafts  or  stand  by  the 
unions  though  not  affiliated  with  them: 

(4)  That  with  the  machinery  heretofore  in  use  there 
has  been  no  room  for  competition  betw^een  organized 
skilled  operatives  and  unorganized  immigrant  unskilled 
laborers ; 

(5)  That  in  past  strikes  the  recent  immigrants  have  stood 
by  the  strikers  and  have  never  acted  as  strike-breakers  :— 

It  is  evident  that  the  presence  of  recent  immigrants  has 
been  no  hindrance  to  union  activity.  The  failure  of  the 
unions  to  secure  better  terms  from  the  mill  corporations 
than  they  did  must  therefore  be  due  to  other  causes  than 
immigration. 

The  real  cause  of  low  wages  in  the  cotton  mills  of  New 
England  is  the  competition  of  the  Southern  cotton  mills. 
The  subject  is  only  hinted  at  in  the  report  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Commission,  No  immigrants  being  employed  in  the 
Southern  mills,  the  latter  were  apparently  considered 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  Commission's  investigation.     A 

■  Reports  &J  the  Immigmiion  Commission,  p.  124.  Unfortunately,  the 
full  report  on  cotton  goods  manufacturing  has  been  printed  only  as  a 
Senate  document  and  is  accessible  to  a  very  limited  number  of  readers, 
whereas  the  misleading  conclusions  of  the  abstract  on  immigration  in 
manufacturing  and  mining  have  received  wide  circulation  through  the 
free  mailing  list  of  the  Commission. 
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TABLE  114, 

AVBRAGB  YEARLY  EARNINGS  OF  COTTON-UILL  OPERATIVES^  8T  SEX  AND 
AGE  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  STATES^  I904. ' 


State 


New  Hampshire 
Massachusetts . . 
Rhode  Island . . 
Connecticut. . . . 

New  York 

Pennsylvania . . . 
North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 

Gcr*rgia 

Alabama 


Children  under 

Men 

Wocnes 

16  yeam 

$418 

^337        1 

I188 

410 

340 

233 

409 

334 

222 

39^ 

325 

219 

394 

310 

tS8 

524 

314 

193 

256 

194 

130 

244 

199 

138 

283 

199 

126 

272 

205 

130 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  preceding  table  the  average 
earnings  of  adult  men  in  South  Carolina  are  only  slightly 
above  the  average  earnings  of  children  in  Massachusetts ; 
the  highest  average  earnings  of  adult  men  in  the  Southern 
mills  are  much  below  the  average  earnings  of  women 
employed  in  the  Northern  mills.  This  is  a  reversal  of  the 
usual  relation  between  men's  and  women's  wages.  It  is  this 
competition  of  the  cheap  American  labor  of  the  Southern 
mills  that  keeps  down  the  wages  of  the  Southern  and  East- 
ern European,  Armenian,  and  Syrian  immigrants  efiiployed 
in  the  cotton  mills  of  the  North. 

«  Census  of  Manujaclurts,  1905,  vd.  i..  Table  5,  p,  188. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


THE  WOOLEN.  MILLS 


THE  recent  strike  in  the  woolen  mills  of  Lawrence  has 
forcibly  drawn  public  attention  to  the  condition  of 
labor  in  the  woolen  industry.  It  developed  in  the  hearings 
held  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  through  investigations  made  by  leading  magazine 
writers  and  social  workers,  that  in  this  industry,  protected 
from  foreign  competition  by  the  tariff  and  from  domestic 
competition  by  a  high  degree  of  centraUzation,  the  wages  of 
married  men  were  insufficient  for  the  support  of  their 
families.  The  fact  that  the  strikers  were  mostly  recent 
immigrants  diverted  the  discussion  from  the  issues  of  the 
strike  to  the  subject  of  immigration.  It  was  readily  be- 
lieved that  they  had  been  "imported"  because  of  their 
low  standard  of  living,  for  the  express  purpose  of  reducing 
the  wages  of  native  American  and  other  English-speaking 
operatives.  Professor  Lauck,  author  of  the  report  of  the 
Immigration  Conimission  on  ''Immigrants  in  Industries," 
writing  in  the  North  American  Review  on  the  Lawrence 
strike,  claimed  that 

the  American  mill  hand  .  .  .  because  of  his  inabih'ty  to  work 

the  same  conditions  and  at  the  same  wages  as  the  recent  immigrant,  has 

been  forced  to  leave  the  woolen-goods  manufacturing  industry,  * 

It  has  been  taken  as  a  self-evident  truth  that  the  wages  of 
the  recent  immigrants  were  low  because  they  lived  in  con- 


»W.  Jett  Lauck:    "The  Lesson  from  Lawrence, 
Review,  May,  1912,  p.  664. 
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gested  quarters,  and  because  they  were  underfed  and  poorly 
clad.  There  has  accordingly  been  little  disposition  among 
people  usually  friendly  to  labor  to  waste  sympathy  upon 
men  and  women  who  were  "willing'*  to  deny  themselves 
the  barest  necessities  of  life  for  the  mere  privilege  of  work- 
ing in  the  mills.  "The  lesson  from  Lawrence"  is  to  these 
good  people  that  the  solution  of  the  labor  problem  is  in 
keeping  out  the  foreign  laborer.  As  usual  in  all  arguments 
inspired  by  this  theory »  no  regard  is  paid  to  historical 
perspective. 

The  American  operative  was  not  "forced  to  leave  the 
woolen -goods  manufacturing  industry"  by  the  coming  of 
the  recent  immigrants,  because  he  had  left  it  long  before. 
According  to  the  census  of  1880,  there  were  among  the 
10,395  operatives  of  the  cotton  and  woolen  mills  of  Law- 
rence only  41 1 1  native  Americans,  i.  e.,  only  40  per  cent,  in- 
cluding persons  of  native  and  of  foreign  parentage.  The 
majority  were  immigrants  from  Ireland,  Great  Britain,  and 
Canada,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Germans  (4  per  cent).'  The 
immigrants  from  all  other  countries  numbered  i  per  cent 
of  aU  operatives.  Thus,  if  the  prevalence  of  inamigrants 
among  the  operatives  be  the  result  of  the  "forcing  out" 
of  native  Americans,  it  is  clear  that  they  were  forced  out  by 
English-speaking  immigrants. 

Even  as  recently  as  1900  the  immigrants  from  Italy, 
Russia,  Poland,  and  Austria-Hungary  and  their  American- 
bom  children,  employed  in  the  woolen  and  worsted  mills  of 
Lawrence,  numbered  only  721  persons  of  both  sexes,  1,  e., 
10  per  cent  of  all  operatives,  whereas  the  total  number  of 
native  Americans  of  native  parentage  did  not  exceed 
374.  ».  ^'f  5-2  per  cent  of  the  total  force.*  If  it  be  true  that 
all  but  this  little  remnant  of  American  operatives  had  been 
"forced  out"  of  the  mills,  is  there  any  reason  to  attribute 
their  ousting  to  the  pressure  of  the  10  per  cent  made  up  of 
"recent immigrants"  rather  than  to  that  of  the  85  per  cent 

« Population,  X.  Census,  Table  XXXVI^  p.  882. 
» Occupations  at  the  XII,  Census  Table  4J, 
as 
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representing  the  £n£^ish-q>ea]dng  inmiigrants  and  their 
native-bom  children?  Suppose  the  lo  per  cent  contingent 
of  recent  unmigrants  foreed  oat  as  many  Americans,  there 
were  still  90  per  cent  of  the  places  in  the  mills  to  be  filled, 
and  the  contest  for  these  places  was  between  native  Ameri- 
cans ci  native  parentage  and  En^ish-speaking  imnngrants 
and  their  children.    Detailed  figures  are  given  in  Table  115. 

TABLE  115. 


DisniBrnox  or  the  ofekatives  of  both  sexes  ik  the 

mOltSTfcD  MILLS  OF  LAWKEN'CE,  MASSACHUSETTS*  BT  PAEBXT 
XATIVITT,  I9OOL* 


XatiTity 

Kamber 

P^oa^ 

Total 

Native*  pATPntagp 

j      7180 

lOO.O 

1 

6806 

5-2 

Fon*i(ni  narentape 

Native  bom 

30QS 

27.9 
66.9 

3.6 

forHini  boTXi.  ..••.••••.•••.•.•..... 

4801 

182 

I36I 

2078 

872 

Coanuy  of  birth  of  parents: 

C^n^j-i^  (Rngi;0»),  .  ,  .  ,  , 

Can."^''r\ 'Frrioh) 

9-4 
18.9 
28.9 
12  2 

Grvat  Brit-ain 

iTT^Un  i      

Ct^'. —  ^rv 

Scaniina\'i3ii.                

7 

45 

402 

.0 

Austria-Hungar-.- 

itaiv : 

.6 
5-6 

1.9 

3.0 

12.7 

Polind 

130 
144 
911 

Russia 

Other  countries  and  mixed  parentage. . 

It  is  only  since  the  federal  census  of  1900  that  the  immi- 
grants from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  and  S\Tia  have 
become  a  conspicuous  element  among  the  woolen-mill 
operatives  of  Lawrence.  The  report  of  the  Immigration 
Commission  contains  figures  which  "are  practically  a 
census  of  the  local  establishments  "  for  1909.  According  to 
those  figures.  35.5  per  cent  of  the  operatives  were  immigrants 

*  Occupations  at  the  XII.  Census.  T^ble  43. 
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from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  and  Turkey.  But  the 
proportion  of  native  Americans  of  native  parentage  was 
6»9  per  cent,  as  against  5.2  per  cent  in  1900.  Since  the 
advent  of  the  **n€W  immigrants'*  the  number  of  native  Ameri- 
cans of  native  parentage  employed  in  the  woolen  and  worsted 
mills  of  Lawrence  }ias  more  than  doubled.  The  proof  of  this 
fact  is  given  in  Table  116  next  following: 

TABLE  116. 

NUMBER  OF   NATIVE   AMERICANS   OF   NATIVE   PARENTAGE  EMPLOYED  IN 
THE  WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED  MILLS  OF  LAWRENCE^  I9OO  AND  1909.* 


1000 

1909 

Sex 

mill 

Worsted  mill 
operatives 

Textile  mDl 
operatives 

not  olherwJM; 
specified.' 

Tot*l 

Percent 
increaae 
I»00-I909 

Male-,.., 
Female,.  ♦ 

142 
1         147 

33 
52 

45 
63 

220 
262 

690 

545 

213 

loS 

Total. 

289 

85 

108 

482 

1235 

156 

The  only  inference  justified  by  the  figures  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Commission  is  that  the  same  economic  conditions 
which  have  brought  the  recent  immigrants  to  the  Lawrence 
woolen  mills  have  also  Induced  increasing  numbers  of  native 
Americans  of  native  stock  to  accept  emplo>Tnent  in  the 
same  mills.  In  1909,  the  average  number  of  wage-earners 
in  the  worsted  mills  was  20,668,  as  against  an  average 
number  of  12,216  employed  in  1904.^    These  figures  are 

'  Occupations  at  the  XII.  Census,  Tabic  43,  Report  of  the  Immigra^ 
timi  Commission,  vol.  10,  Table  81,  p.  742.  The  same  figures  are  dupli- 
cated in  Table  85,  p,  752, 

"  As  some  of  these  operatives  may  have  been  employed  in  woolen  aod 
worsted  mills,  their  total  number  is  included  in  this  comparative  table. 
The  percentage  of  increase  is  thereby  reduced  below  the  actual  figure. 

3  XIII.  Census  Bulletin  on  Manufactures  in  Massachusetts,  Table  i^ 
pp.  34-45- 
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representing  the  English-speaking  immigrants  and  their 
native-born  children?  Suppose  the  lo  per  cent  contingent 
of  recent  immigrants  forced  out  as  many  Americans,  there 
were  still  90  per  cent  of  the  places  in  the  mills  to  be  filled, 
and  the  contest  for  these  places  was  between  native  Ameri- 
cans of  native  parentage  and  English-speaking  immigrantSj 
and  their  children.    Detailed  figures  are  given  in  Table  1 15. 

TABLE  115. 

tUSTRIBUXrON  OF  THE  OPERAirVES  OF  BOTH  SEXES  IN  THE  WOOLEN  AND 

WORSTED  MILLS  OT  LAWRENCE,  MASSACHUSETTS,  BY   PARENT 

NATIVITY,  1900. « 


Nativity 


Total 

Native  parentage 

Fonsign  parentage. 

Native  bom 

Foreign  bom 

Coimtiy  of  birth  of  parents: 

Canada  (Englisli) 

Canada  (French). 

Great  Britain 

Ireland 

Germany, , 

Scandinavian. »»...,.... 

Austria-Hungary 

Italy 

Poland , 

Russia 

Other  ct>untries  and  mixed  parentage 


N  amber 


Perceot 


7180 

too.o 

374 

5.2 

6806 

94-8 

2005 

27.9 

4801 

66.9 

182 

2.6 

673 

9.4 

1361 

18,9 

2078 

28,9 

872 

12.2 

7 

.0 

45 

.6 

402 

5.6 

130 

1.9 

144 

2.0 

911 

12.7 

It  is  only  since  the  federal  census  of  1 900  that  the  immi- 
grants from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  and  Syria  have 
become  a  conspicuous  element  among  the  woolen-mill 
operatives  of  Lawrence.  The  report  of  the  Immigration 
Commission  contains  figures  which  **are  practically  a 
census  of  the  local  establishments"  for  1909.  According  to 
those  figures,  35.5  per  cent  of  the  operatives  were  immigrants 

»  Occupations  at  the  XIL  Census,  Table  43. 
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from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  and  Turkey.  But  the 
proportion  of  native  Americans  of  native  parentage  was 
6.9  per  cent,  as  against  5.2  per  cent  in  1900.  Since  the 
advent  of  the  "new  immigrants''  the  number  of  native  Ameri- 
cans of  native  parentage  employed  in  the  woolen  and  worsted 
mills  of  Lawrence  has  more  than  doubled.  The  proof  of  this 
fact  is  given  in  Table  116  next  following: 

TABLE  116. 

NUMBER  OF   NATIVE   AMERICANS  OF   NATIVE   PARENTAGE  EMPLOYED  W 
TRR  WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED  MILLS  OF  LAWRENCE,  I9OO  AND  I909.' 


1900 

190© 

Sc* 

Woolen 
mill 

Wonrted  tntll 
operativw 

Textile  mill 
qp«Tattve3 

not  otberwiae 
«p«cmed.* 

ToUl 

Percent 
increase 
1900-1909 

Male..,.. 
Female..- 

142 
H7     1 

33 

S5 

45 
63 

220 
262 

690 
545 

108 

Total. 

289 

85 

108 

482 

1235 

IS6 

The  only  inference  justified  by  the  figures  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Commission  is  that  the  same  economic  conditions 
which  have  brought  the  recent  immigrants  to  the  Lawrence 
woolen  miUs  have  also  induced  increasing  numbers  of  native 
Americans  of  native  stock  to  accept  cmplojinent  in  the 
same  rrdUs.  In  1909,  the  average  number  of  wage-earners 
in  the  worsted  mills  was  20,668,  as  against  an  average 
number  of  12,216  employed  in  1904.*    These  figures  are 

*  Occupaiims  al  the  XII.  Census,  Table  43.  Report  of  the  Immigra^ 
lion  Commission,  voL  10,  Table  81,  p,  742.  The  same  figures  are  dupli- 
cated in  Table  85,  p.  752. 

»  As  some  of  these  operatives  may  ha\'e  been  employed  in  woolen  ant! 
worsted  mills,  their  total  number  is  includotl  in  this  comparative  table. 
The  percentage  of  increase  is  thereby  reduced  below  the  actual  figure. 

J  XIII.  Census  Bulletin  on  Manujaclurea  in  Massachusetts^  Table  i, 
pp.  34-45- 
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the  recent  period  from  8.3  to  34.3  per  cent;  that  the 
wages  of  doffers  increased  during  the  first  period  16,7  per 
cent  and  during  the  second  31.2  per  cent; 

(3)  That  since  the  immigrants  from  Southern  and  East- 
em  Europe  and  Asiatic  Turkey  have  begun  to  enter  the 
unskilled  occupations  in  large  numbers,  the  percentage  of 
increase  in  the  wages  of  unskilled  operatives  has  been  greater 
than  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  rates  of  skilled  workers, 
who  are  practically  all  of  the  English-speaking  races. 

If  the  rates  of  wages  are  affected  by  the  racial  charac- 
teristics of  the  immigrants,  then  the  preceding  figures 
admit  of  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the  immigrants 
from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  and  Asiatic  Turkey 
have  a  racial  "tendency"  to  push  the  wages  upward, 
whereas  the  English-speaking  workmen  are  ^dlling  to 
acquiesce  for  a  long  time  (10  years)  in  such  wages  as  the 
recent  immigrants  would  consider  unsatisfactory.  This 
palpably  unsound  conclusion  is  the  logical  consequence  of 
the  false  assumption  underl>ing  the  report  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Commission  on  immigrants  in  manufacturing.  The 
only  other  possible  interpretation  of  the  preceding  table  of 
variations  in  the  rates  of  wages  is  that  the  wages  remained 
stationary  in  1 889-1 899  because  the  growth  of  the  woolen 
industry  was  slow  during  those  years  and  that  the  wages 
increased  in  1899-1909  owing  to  the  rapid  expansion  of  the 
woolen  industry,  which  created  an  active  demand  for  labor. 
The  rapid  increase  of  the  number  of  recent  immigrant  em- 
ployees was  the  effect  of  the  increased  demand  for  labor  at 
higher  wages. 

The  gro\\th  of  a  Western  city,  like  Los  Angeles,  from  a 
city  of  102,000  inhabitants  in  1900  to  one  of  319,000  in  1910 
through  migration  of  native  citizens,  is  accepted  by  the 
American  public  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  the  average 
American,  being  out  of  touch  with  the  strange  peoples 
whom  he  sees  filling  the  mills  of  his  growing  city,  does  not 
realize  the  simple  fact  that  '*thc  channel  of  commtmication 
between  the  economic  opportunity  or  labor  demand  in  the 
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United  States  and  the  labor  supply  abroad  is  ordinarily 
the  oral  or  written  accounts  of  immigrants  who  have  worked 
in  the  worsted  and  cotton  mills."  The  native  resident  of 
Lawrence,  who  may  never  have  been  as  far  away  from  home 
as  New  York,  cannot  imagine  how  these  thousands  of 
strangers  could  have  found  their  way  to  his  town  without 
"some  organized  effort.*'  "Everywhere  one  goes  in  the 
city  tales  are  told  of  the  efforts  made  by  one  woolen  com- 
pany to  procure  laborers  in  Europe."*  The  Commission 
has  made  an  effort  to  investigate  these  tales  with  the 
following  results: 

One  informant  had  a  cousin  in  Glasgow  who  had  written  concerning 
pictures  of  the  new  mill  which  he  had  seen,  and  concerning  an  agent  of 
the  woolen  company.  Nothing  more  definite  could  be  learned.  Another 
informant  who  was  much  exercised  over  reports  of  this  sort  had  written 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Wool  Sorters*  Union  of  Bradford,  England,  a 
district  said  to  have  been  well  covered  with  advertising  matter,  asking 
for  information.  The  English  trade-union  official  had,  however,  seen 
no  advertisements  of  this  sort.  A  clergyman  in  close  touch  with  the 
industrial  situation  expressed  himself  as  "convinced  that  agents  are  sent 
to  Europe  to  get  labor."  The  priest  of  the  Italian  congregation,  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  foreign  churches — the  greater  part  of  whose  member- 
ship has  come  from  abroad  within  the  past  few  years — states  that 
accounts  of  the  mills  and  assertions  that  "wages  of  $10  a  week*'  are  paid 
have  appeared  in  lialian  and  other  European  newspapers.* 

It  is  evident  that  in  this  age  of  the  daily  press  news  of 
the  American  labor  market  travels  fast  all  over  the  globe. 
It  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  the  Table  on  page  774  of 
the  Report  of  the  Immigration  Commission  on  Cotton  Goods 
Manufacturing,  showing  that  some  elasses  of  the  operatives 
in  the  Lawrence  mills  earned  as  much  as  $14,  $15,  and  even 
$16  a  week,  may  yet  be  repubhshed  in  some  Old  World 
newspaper  and  have  the  effect  of  stimulating  the  immigra- 
tion of  a  fresh  supply  of  Italian  or  Syrian  laborers  for  the 
Lawrence  woolen  mills. 

In  view  of  the  general  conclusion  of  the  Immigration 

'  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commissiottt  vol.  10.,  p.  770, 
*Ihid. 
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Commission  that  the  recent  immigrants  are  willing  to  work 
"  indefinitely  without  protest "  for  low  wages, » it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  the  characterization  of  the  recent  immigrants 
by  a  number  of  superintendents  and  foremen  of  the  two 
largest  Lawrence  mills.  *'  While  opinions  differ  somewhat, 
there  appears  to  be  a  considerable  imiformity  of  judgment 
as  to  their  characteristics/*  The  Italians  are  quick  to 
leave  their  positions  if  they  see  any  apparent  advantage 
elsewhere.  One  mill  superintendent  stated  that  "they  no 
sooner  get  a  job  than  they  want  something  better;  they 
work  in  droves;  discharge  one  and  they  all  go."* 

That  such  characteristics  are  favorable  to  concerted 
action  for  economic  improvement,  has  been  demonstrated 
by  the  recent  strike  of  the  polyglot  working  force  at  the 
Lawrence  mills.  An  observer  whose  sjnnpathies  were  with 
old-line  trade-unionism,  noted  with  surprise  that  "the 
capacity  of  this  great  host  of  recent  immigrants,  represent- 
ing a  number  of  supposedly  alienated  nationahties,  for 
continuous,  effective  solidarity  is  one  of  the  revelations  of 
the  present  strike."^ 

The  measure  of  success  achieved  by  these  alien  strikers 
can  be  realized  by  comparison  with  the  statistics  of  strikes 
for  the  twenty-year  period  1881-1900,  when  the  operatives 
in  the  woolen  and  worsted  mills  of  Massachusetts  were 
practically  all  of  the  English-speaking  races.  During  that 
period  there  were  in  all  81  strikes,  of  which  only  9  were 
declared  by  labor  organizations,  while  72  were  unorganized 
movements,  like  the  recent  strike  at  Lawrence.  The 
aggregate  number  of  strikers  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
for  the  twenty  years  was  only  5618,  i.  c,  about  one  third  of 
the  number  engaged  in  the  one  recent  strike  at  Lawrence. 
The  aggregate  number  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the 
strikes  was  10,144  for  the  whole  period,  but  16,117  opera- 


'  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  I,  p.  541, 
'Ibid,,  voh  10,  p.  771, 

1  The  Survey,  March  16,  19 12.  p.  1930:  **Thc  Clod  Stirs.* 
A.  Woods,  head  worker  of  South  End  House  of  Boston. 
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tives  remained  at  work  while  the  strikes  were  on.  Of  the 
83  irdUs  involved  only  31  were  forced  to  close  while  52  were 
able  to  niB  with  the  majority  that  remained  at  work, ' 

Thus  with  aU  odds  against  them,  the  recent  immigrants 
speaking  in  sixteen  different  languages,  have  given  proof 
of  far  greater  cohesion  than  the  English-speaking  operatives 
of  former  years. 

'  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  tfic  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Table  iv,, 
PP*  332-355. 
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representing  the  English-speaking  immigrants  and  their 
native-bom  children?    Suppose  the  lo  per  cent  contingent 
of  recent  immigrants  forced  out  as  many  Americans,  there 
were  still  90  per  cent  of  the  places  in  the  mills  to  be  filled, 
and  the  contest  for  these  places  was  between  native  Ameri- 
cans of  native  parentage  and  English-speaking  immigrants 
and  their  children.    Detailed  figures  are  given  in  Table  1 15. 

■                                             TABLE  115.                                                 ^M 

DISTHJBUTION  OF  THE  OPERATTVES  OF  BOTH  SEXES  IN  THE  WOOLEN  AND              1 
^              WORSTED  MILLS  OF  LAWRENCE,  MASSACHUSETTS^  BY  PARENT                 ^^fl 
B.                                                             NATIVITY,  1900.'                                                               ^^M 

^M                                              Nativity 

Nipuber 

Per  oe&t                  1 

K                                        T^fal 

7180 

100. 0                  1 

^H            "Mj^fivf.  patvntjf^pja                      

374 
6806 

5>                  1 

94-8                   I 

^H        Foreign  parenUge, 

^^H                Nntivp  hom 

2005 
4801 

182 

673 

1361 

2078 

872 

7 

45 

402 

130 

144 

si    ■ 

^^^^^              Fritmign  Krtm                    

^^^K  Country  of  birth  of  parents: 

^^^"               Canada  f'Pin^]\'ih\ 

^V                         Pflpprln  <FpnnrT^) 

^H                       r,r*.flf   Rritr^Jn 

^H               TMnn'l 

^H                        ni-rmany 

^H                        tir^rjTlflmavr'in 

^H                         Aii<:frin-Hiin£Qry                   

H 

H                         Pnl^n^ 

^H                       p.^c^^Sp 

^H               Other  countries  and  mixed  parentage. . 

"     It  is  only  since  the  federal  census  of  1900  that  the  immi^ 
grants  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  and  S>Tia  have 
become  a  conspicuous  element   among    the   woolen-mill 
operatives  of  Lawrence.     The  report  of  the  Immigration 
Commission   contains   figures   which    "are   practically    a 
census  of  the  local  estabHshments  *'  for  1 909.    According  to 

^  those  figures,  35.5  per  cent  of  the  operatives  were  immigrants 

H     »  Occupations  at  the  XII.  Cenrus,  Table  43. 
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from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  and  Turkey*  But  the 
proportion  of  native  Americans  of  native  parentage  was 
6.9  per  cent,  as  against  5.2  per  cent  in  1900.  Since  the 
advent  of  the  "new  immigrants''*  the  number  of  nutive  Ameri- 
cans of  native  parentage  employed  in  the  woolen  and  worsted 
mills  of  Lawrence  fms  more  tlian  doubled.  The  proof  of  this 
fact  is  given  in  Table  116  next  following: 

TABLE  116. 

NUMBER  OF   NATIVE  AUERICANS  OF   NATIVE  PABENTAGB  EMFLOTED  IN 
THE  WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED  MILLS  OF  LAWRENCE,  IQOO  AND  1909.' 


1900 

1009 

Sex 

Woolen 
operatives 

Worsted  mill 
operatives 

Textile  mill 

not  othcrHTiwj 
•pedfied.' 

TotAl 

Percent 
increase 
1900-1909 

Male..... 
Female... 

142 

33 
52 

45 

63 

220 
262 

6qo 
545 

213 

108 

Total. 

289 

«5 

loS 

482 

1235 

156 

The  only  inference  Justified  by  the  figures  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Commission  is  that  the  same  economic  conditions 
which  have  brought  the  recent  immigrants  to  the  Lawrence 
woolen  mills  have  also  induced  increasing  numbers  of  native 
Americans  of  native  stock  to  accept  employment  in  the 
same  mills.  In  1909,  the  average  number  of  wage-earners 
in  the  worsted  mills  was  20,668,  as  against  an  average 
number  of  12,216  employed  in  1904.^    These  figures  are 

'  Occupations  al  the  XII.  Cmsm^  Table  43.  Report  of  t!te  Immigra- 
Hon  Commission,  vol.  io»  Table  81,  p.  742.  The  same  figures  arc  dupli- 
cated in  Table  85,  p.  752. 

'  As  some  of  these  operatives  may  have  been  employed  m  woolen  and 
worsted  mills,  their  total  number  is  included  in  this  comparative  table. 
The  percentage  of  increase  is  thereby  reduced  below  the  actual  figure, 

^XIIL  Census  BuUciin  on  Manufactures  in  Massachusetts,  Tabic  l, 
PP-  34-45. 
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the  District/'  regarding  wages  paid  in  his  mill  in  1881-1882.  was  to  the 
effect  that  under  the  contract  system  one  steel  worker  had  made  $25,000 
in  a  year.  A  sheet  shearer  made  $12.00  per  day  and  paid  his  helper 
$2,00.  A  hammerman  in  charge  of  both  turns  made  1 1 7 .00  per  day  and 
paid  his  helper  $2.50. ' 

The  proportion  of  employees  who  were  paid  each  rate 
of  wages  in  the  rolling  mills  of  Ohio  in  1884,  when  the 
number  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans  among  them 
was  negligible,  appears  from  Table  118.     The  number  of 

TABLE  118. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF   EMPLOYEES   IN   SELECTED    ROLLING    MILLS   OF   OHIO 
BY     RATES    OF    WEEKLY     WAGES,     1 884,' 


Total 

Hatefl  of  weekly 

SkiUed) 

ScTni*. 
skaicd 

Laboi«r8 

wages 

Kiamber 

Per  cent 

Under  $10 

_ 

_ 

699 

699 

32.3 

$10  to  $12 

— 

— 

360 

360 

16.9 

$12  to  $15 

— 

199 

199 

9.6 

$15  to  $18 

■ — 

95 

— 

95 

4  5 

$18  to  $25 

415 

4 

— 

419 

19.6 

$2$  to  $30 

147 

— 

147 

6,9 

$30  to  $60 

158 

~ 

— 

158 

7.5 

^60  and  over 

57 

— 

57 

2.7 

Total 

777 

398 

1059 

2134 

lOO.O 

"princes  of  labor"  did  not  exceed  57  in  a  total  force  of 
2134,  L  e.,  2.7  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of 
"white  coolies"  who  were  paid  less  than  $10  a  week,  t.  e., 
less  than  $1 .75  per  day,  was  then  as  high  as  one  third  of  the 
total  force,  and  those  who  were  paid  less  than  $12  a 
week  numbered  nearly  one  half  of  all  employees.  There  is 
no  reason  to  assume  that  the  wages  in  Ohio  materially 

« Fitch,  loc.  CI*/.,  p.  99, 

*  Report  of  ike  Ohio  Bureau  of  Lab&r  Statistics,  1885,  Table  51,  pp. 
185-186.  The  statistics  comprise  only  those  mills  for  which  complete 
data  were  available. 

*  Includes;  Rollers,  nailers,  heaters,  and  puddlers. 
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differed  from  those  paid  at  the  time  in  other  centers  of  the 
iron  and  steel  industry. 

The  Immigration  Commission  made  a  comparative 
statistical  study  of  the  rates  of  wages  paid  by  one  steel 
company  at  different  periods,  going  as  far  back  as  1880, 
and  reached  the  following  conclusion: 

An  inspection  of  the  wage  scale  paid  by  the  steel  cumpany  during  the 
past  eighteen  years — the  period  marked  by  the  coming  of  the  imraigrants 
in  greatest  numbers — reveals  the  fact  that  wages  have  risen  and  fallen 
in  good  and  bad  times  equally  for  skilled  labor,  largely  free  from  direct 
immigration  com|x^tition,  and  for  unskilled  labor,  now  largely  per- 
formed by  immigrants.' 


The  wage  scale  appearing  in  the  report  includes  no  rolling 
mills  where  exceptionally  high  rates  were  earned  by  a  few 
men  of  special  skill.  The  highest  rate  appearing  in  the 
scale  for  1880  is  $3  per  day  paid  to  engineers;  the  highest 
in  1885  is  $3.42  for  brick  masons.  Neither  of  these  two 
classes  were  iron  and  steel  workers  in  a  proper  sense.  The 
highest  paid  among  iron  and  steel  workers  proper  in  1880 
were  boiler-makers,  whose  maximum  rate  was  $275.  But 
the  wages  of  laborers  in  188a  were  as  low  as  $1.10,  and  in 
1885  as  low  as  |i.  There  was  a  general  drop  in  the 
rates  of  wages  at  the  blast  furnaces  and  in  the  Bessemer 
department  between  1880  and  1885,  when  immigration 
from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  was  insignificant. 
There  was  also  a  drop  in  the  rates  for  several  occupations 
from  1890  to  1895,  which  was  obviously  due  to  the  effects 
of  the  crisis  of  1 893.  Since  1 895  wages  at  the  blast  furnaces 
and  in  the  Bessemer  department  have  been  on  the  increase^ 
while  in  the  mechanical  department,  the  wages  of  skilled 
mechanics  have  been  subject  to  sharp  fluctuations.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  wages  of  unskilled  laborers,  most  of  whom 
are  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe,  have  steadily 

'  ReporU  of  the  Jmmigraiion  Commission^  vol.  8,  p.  601. 
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risen,  while  the  pay  of  the  engineers,  who  are  mostly  "Eng- 
lish-speaking," has  not  come  up  to  the  1880  level.  A 
simimary  of  the  figures  is  given  in  Table  119  next  below.* 

TABLE  119. 

DAILY  WAGES  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  STEEL  COMPANY  NO.  I,  I880-I908. 


Year 

Laborers 

Other  tmsldlled  or 
semi-skilled 

All  others 

Lowest 

Highest 

Lowest 

Highest 

Lowest 

Highest 

1880 
1885 
1890 

1895 
1900 

1903 
1908 

$1.10 
I.OO 
I.OO 
I.OO 
I.OO 

1.30 
1.38 

$1.23 
1.04 
1. 10 
I.IO 
1.20 
1.30 
1.45 

$1.05 
.68 

-75 
I.OO 

I.I5 

I.IO 

1.20 

$1.55 
1.48 
1.25 
1.35 
1.50 
2.10 
2.20 

$1.60 

{:lt 

1.45 
1.55 
2.25 
2.25 

$3.00 
3.42 
2.70 
3.00 
3.65 
3.24 
3.60 

As  stated,  the  wage  statistics  of  the  Immigration  Com- 
mission do  not  include  rolling  mills.  From  data  published 
by  the  Ohio  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  it  appears  that  the 
average  wages  of  laborers  in  rolling  mills  increased,  from 
1884  to  1902,  50  per  cent,  as  shown  in  Table  120: 

TABLE  120. 

COMPARATIVE  WAGES  OF  LABORERS  IN  ROLLING  MILLS,  OHIO,  1884-1902.* 


Year 

Number  reported 

Average  daily  wages 

1884 
1902 

4.134 
11,560 

^^•5l 

An  intelligent  comparison  of  the  wages  of  iron  and  steel 
workers  at  present  and  in  the  period  preceding  the  immigra- 

^  For  details  of  the  scale,  see  Appendix,  Table  XXV. 
'  Reports  of  the  Ohio  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1885,  p.  187;  1903,  p, 
429. 
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tion  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans  must  take  into 
consideration  the  revolution  in  technical  methods  which  has 
occurred  in  the  iron  and  steel  industr}^  during  the  interven- 
ing years.  Prior  to  1890,  less  than  one  half  of  all  pig  iron 
produced  was  made  into  steel;  in  1909  all  but  7  per  cent  of 
the  pig  iron  reached  the  market  as  steel.  Until  1890  the 
manufacture  of  iron  other  than  steel  exhibited  a  rapid 
growth;  from  1880  to  1890  its  output  doubled.  Since  the 
latter  year,  however,  it  began  to  decline;  from  5,000,000 
tons  in  1890  it  dropped  to  about  1,800,000  tons  in  1909, 
The  majority  of  the  men  who  had  acquired  skill  in  the  iron 
mills  found  their  occupations  gone.  Judged  by  the  ton- 
nage of  pig  iron,  the  change  must  have  affected  as  many 
iron  workers  as  there  had  been  employed  in  iill  the  miUs  in 
1887.  At  the  same  time  the  production  of  steel  has  in- 
creased sixfold  since  1890.*  This  marvelous  growth  was 
made  possible  only  by  the  adoption  of  new  methods  of 
steel-making.  All  these  changes  necessitated  a  thorough 
readjustment  of  the  laboring  forces.  The  transformation 
is  weU  described  in  the  following  excerpts  from  Mr.  Fitch's 
study  of  The  Steel  Workers: 

Through  the  revolutionary  changes  in  method,  machinery  has  dis- 
placed men  to  a  remarkable  extent  The  proportion  of  skilled  sted 
workers  needed  for  the  operation  of  a  plant  has  decreased.  At  the 
same  time,  the  large  companies  have  so  increased  their  capacity  that 
they  are  employing  more  men  than  ever  before,  until  to-day  60  per  cent 
of  the  men  employed  in  the  steel  industry  are  unskilled,  and  that  60 
per  cent  is  greiiter  in  numbers  tlian  the  total  working  force  twenty 
years  ago.  In  no  part  of  the  steel  manufacture  have  inventions  and 
improvements  had  such  an  effect  upon  working  conditions  as  in  the 
rolling  mills.  Twenty  years  ago  these  mills  were  alive  with  men.  To- 
day you  will  find  large  numbers  of  men  in  the  guide  and  merchant  mills, 
but  at  the  blooming  mills »  the  plate  mills,  and  the  structural  and  rail 
miUs,  you  have  to  look  sharply  not  to  miss  them  entirely*  These  mills 
have  become  largely  automatic  The  two  improvements  that  have 
contributed  most  to  the  cuttiag-down  of  the  laboring  force  are  the 
electric  crane  and  the  movable  roll   tables.  .  .  .    The  electric  cmne 

1  Computed  from  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1911*  p.  710. 
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operates  over  the  whole  length  of  the  mill.  Heavy  material,  that 
fomierly  a  dozen  moved  with  difficulty,  is  now  picked  up  and  moved 
easily  by  two  men,  working  with  a  crane.  Roll  changing  has  become  an 
easier  and  swifter  process  through  the  aid  of  the  crane»  and  practically 
all  the  heavy  lifting  and  carrying  within  the  mill  is  thus  accomplished 
by  electric  power.  ...  As  in  the  case  of  blast  furnace  improvements, 
the  effect  has  been  to  reduce  tlie  number  of  men  employed.  .  .  , 

This  tendency  to  make  processes  automatic  has  resulted  not  only  in  a 
lessened  cost  with  an  increased  tonnage,  but  it  has  also  reinforced  the 
control  of  ihe  employere  over  their  men.  When  the  roll  tables  were 
introduced,  they  threw  many  roughers  and  catchers  out  of  employment; 
beyond  tliat,  they  lessened  the  importance  to  the  employers  of  the  men 
remaining.  Men  can  learn  to  pull  levers  more  easily  than  they  can 
reach  the  skilled  master>^  of  a  position  where  the  greatest  dependence 
is  on  the  man  and  the  least  on  the  machine.  Accordingly  this  develop- 
ment has  lessened  the  value  to  the  employer  of  all  the  men  in  a  plant,  and 
at  the  same  time  has  made  the  job  of  every  man,  skUled  and  unskiUed* 
to  a  greater  or  less  d^ree  insecure.  ,  .  .  The  aim  to-day  seems  to  be 
to  make  the  whole  process  as  mechanical  as  possible.  Fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago  a  large  proportion  of  the  employees  in  any  steel  plant  were 
skilled  men.  The  percentage  of  the  highly  skilled  has  steadily  grown 
less,  and  the  percentage  of  the  unskilled  has  as  steadily  increased^ 
The  plants  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  in  Allegheny  Cotmty  employ 
in  seasons  of  prosperity  an  aggregate  of  over  23,000  men.  Of  these 
about  17  per  cent  are  skilled,  21  per  cent  semi-skilled,  and  62  per  cent 
unskilled,  according  to  the  dassificatiou  employed  by  the  company,' 

Taking  the  classification  of  Table  118  as  a  standard  of 
comparison,  we  find  that  in  1884  more  than  one  third  of 
all  men  employed  in  rolling  mills  were  skilled,  whereas  by 
1907  their  proportion  had  shrunk  to  17  per  cent.  Had 
there  been  no  expansion  in  the  steel  industry,  more  than  one 
half  of  the  skilled  men  employed  in  1884  would  have  been 
reduced  to  the  semi-skilled  grade.  But  as  the  growth  of 
production  outran  the  progress  of  labor-saving  methods 
and  machinery,  the  skdled  and  semi-skilled  men  who  were 
displaced  from  one  department  were  absorbed  in  others, 
and  still  there  were  openings  in  the  higher  grades  which  were 
filled  by  promotion  from  the  ranks  of  the  older  unskilled 
men.     Of  cotxrse  the  whole  trend  of  the  technical  progress 


'  Fitch,  loc,  cit.,  pp.  3-4,  S5-5^»  I39-I4i- 
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in  the  steel  industry  being  toward  elimination  of  human 
skill,  the  advancement  of  the  minority  to  skilled  and  semi- 
skilled positions  depended  upon  the  empIo>Tnent  of  ever- 
increasing  numbers  of  unskilled  laborers.  For  reasons 
explained  in  Chapter  VIIL, 

English,  Irish,  and  German  immigration  began  to  fall  off  at  just  about 
the  time  that  the  steel  industry  began  to  expand  so  rapidly  and  at  the 
same  time  to  introduce  the  automatic  processes.  This  created  a  tre- 
mendous market  for  unskilled  labor  just  as  the  field  of  immigration 
was  shifting  from  Northwestern  to  Southeastern  Europe.  Slavs  coming 
to  America  to  perform  the  unskilled  manual  labor,  and  finding  it  in  the 
steel  industry,  sent  for  their  relatives  and  neighbors.  These  automatic 
accretions,  through  letters  and  friends  returning  to  the  old  country  and 
spreading  the  tidings  of  where  work  is  to  l^e  had,  are  at  onrc  the  most 
natural  and  moat  widespread  factors  in  mobilizing  an  immigrant  labor 
force.' 

Mr,  Fitch  is  carefxd  to  note  that  **ike  newer  immigrants 
are  not  working  for  less  pay  for  a  days  rough  work  than  the 
races  they  replaced.  The  money  wages  paid  for  common 
labor  in  the  Pittsburgh  steel  mills  have  been  going  up  during 
the  period  referred  to.  '**  It  is  clear  that  the  recent  immi- 
grants were  not  "brought"  to  tliis  country  to  undercut 
the  wages  of  the  older  employees. 

The  Irish  were  not  driven  out  of  the  blast  furnaces  by  a  fresh  immi- 
gration with  lower  standards  of  living  [says  Mr.  Fitch  further];  rather 
the  conditions  in  the  industry — the  twelve-hour  day,  the  days  and  the 
weeks  w4thout  a  day  of  rest,  the  twenty-four-hour  shift — made  tlie  life 
intolerable.  They  could  make  as  good  a  living  working  fewer  hours 
a  day,  and  only  six  days  in  the  week,  in  other  positions  and  in  other 
industries.    So  the  Irish  worker  went  out  and  the  Slav  came  in.* 

The  effect  of  these  readjustments  on  the  distribution  of 
the  working  force  by  race  and  occupation  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district  can  be  seen  from  Table  121. 

The  average  proportion  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Euro- 
peans among  the  iron  and  steel  workers,  according  to  the 
investigations  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  was  44.5 


*  Fitch,  l&c.  cil„  p.  143, 
J  Ibid.,  p.  146- 
26 


*  Ibid,,  pp.  142-143, 
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per  cent  in  the  East  and  49.4  per  cent  in  the  Middle  West.* 
The  proportion  of  Slavs  among  the  employees  of  the  Car- 
negie Steel  Company  was  accordingly  above  the  average, 
which  ought  to  emphasize  the  effects  of  immigration  upon 
labor  conditions  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry. 

The  classification  of  employees  by  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Company  is  different  from  that  followed  in  Table  34.'  The 
Immigration  Commission  draws  the  dividing  line  between 
skilled  and  unskilled  occupations  at  $1.45  a  day,  whereas 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  includes  among  the  unskilled 
some  occupations  with  a  higher  average  wage.  Moreover, 
the  Immigration  Commission  has  disregarded  the  semi- 
skilled class.  According  to  the  classification  of  the  company, 
a  little  over  one  sixth  of  the  "tmskillcd  "  employees  in  1907 
were  EngHsh-spealdng;  of  the  semi-skilled  two  fifths  were 
immigrants  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe;  among  the 
skilled  only  one  tenth  w^re  of  the  ne%v  immigrant  races. 

The  wages  of  each  of  these  classes  have  been  variously 
affected  by  the  changes  in  machinery  and  methods.  The 
wages  of  unskilled  laborers,  five  sixths  of  whom  arc  immi- 
grants from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe,  '^have  increased 
in  the  last  few  years.  In  1892  they  received  14  cents  an 
hour  at  Homestead.  In  1907-08  their  pay  was  16}^  cents 
an  hour  in  the  mills  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation — 
an  advance  of  18  per  cent  over  the  hourly  pay  of  1892. 
This  increase  fell  short  by  4  per  cent  in  keeping  pace  with 
the  increased  cost  of  necessities  as  indicated  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Bulletin.  ...  In  May,  1910^  announcement 
was  made  of  a  general  increase  in  wages  for  all  employees 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  It  was  described 
as  approximating  6  per  cent  over  existing  rates.  Common 
laborers*  pay  was  increased  in  the  mills  of  the  Corporation 
in  the  Pittsburg  district  from  i6j'^  cents  an  hour  to  17J4 
cents.  This  is  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  over  the  14-cent 
rate  paid  in  1892/* 

*  Compiled  from  the  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  8, 
Table  23,  pp.  34-35.  'See  Chapter  VI L 
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At  the  opposite  extreme  are  placed,  by  Mr.  Fitch,  "the 
men  of  highest  skill,  headed  by  the  rollers  ^nd  heaters,  who 
have  gangs  working  under  them  and  are  practically  fore- 
men. These  men  represent  not  over  5  per  cent  of  all 
employees.*'  They  are  only  a  minority  among  the  men 
classed  by  the  company  as  skilled.  Of  the  latter  dass,  as 
stated,  only  one  tenth  are  Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans ; 
it  is  reasonably  certain,  however,  that  none  of  them  arc 
among  "the  men  at  the  top/''  These  "aristocrats  of 
labor"  have  had  their  earnings  reduced  since  1892.  The 
cuts  vary,  according  to  position,  from  5.39  per  cent  to  41 .20 
per  cent. 

The  intermediate  35  per  cent  are  "  the  real  steel  workers. 
.  ,  .  They  are  men  skilled  in  steel  manufacture.  .  .  . 
These  men  are  individually  essential  to  the  industry." 
Their  wages  have  remained  in  a  "stationary  condition, 
and  if  compared  ^\ith  the  increased  cost  of  living/*  exhibit 
a  "downward  tendency."  The  proportion  of  Slax'^  among 
them  can  be  estimated  at  31  per  cent.^  This  class  holds  in 
ever}'  respect  an  intermediate  place;  they  have  not  fared 
as  well  relatively  as  the  immigrants  from  Southern  and 
Eastern  Europe  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  unskilled  force; 
still  with  one  third  among  thera  drawn  from  the  new  immi- 
gration they  have  done  better  than  the  "aristocrats  of 
labor**  who  do  not  come  in  contact  with  the  new  immigrants. 

The  question  arises,  has  not  the  competition  of  the  Slav 
prevented  the  wages  of  the  skilled  men  below  the  grade  of 
foreman  from  rising  apace  with  the  cost  of  living?    An 

*  "  I  was  unable  to  learn  of  any  Slavs  who  had  worked  up  to  positions 
as  rollurs  or  heaters  in  the  Pittsburgh  mills,*'  says  Miss  Byington  in  her 
study  of  Homestead.  ''This  is  due  without  doubt  to  the  poorer 
industrial  equipment  of  the  immigrants,  as  well  as  to  the  unwillingness 
of  the  foremen  to  give  the  better  positions  to  them.*' — Tlte  PUtsburgh 
Survey^  "Homestead/*  p.  148. 

»Tliis  ratio  is  obtained  by  computation  from  Table  121,  allowing 
5  per  cent  of  all  employees  for  the  "men  at  the  top"  and  placing  all 
skilled  and  semi-skilled  Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans  in  the  inter- 
mediate class. 
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answer  to  this  question  may  be  found  if  the  wages  of  the 
Pittsburgh  skilled  men  are  compared  with  those  of  the  skilled 
men  employed  in  the  Southern  mills  where  there  is  very 
little  competition  from  new  immigration. 

The  boundary  line  drawn  by  the  Immigration  Commis- 
sion between  skilled  and  unskilled  workers — ^$145  per 
day — obviously  does  not  fit  the  conditions  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh district^  where  common  laborers  were  paid  16.5  cents 
per  hour  pre\doiis  to  the  recent  raise.  The  recent  report  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  on  labor  conditions  in 
the  iron  and  steel  industry  divides  all  employees  into  three 
classes:  (i)  The  lowest  class,  of  the  same  grade  as 
common  laborers,  whose  earnings  are  less  than  1 8  cents  per 
hour;  (2)  the  highest  class,  whose  earnings  arc  25  cents  and 
over  per  hour;  and  (3)  the  intermediate  class,  from  18  to 
25  cents.  The  proportions  of  these  classes  in  the  total 
number  of  employees  are:  49.7  per  cent  for  the  unskilled, 
23.6  per  cent  for  the  skilled,  and  26.7  per  cent  for  the  inter- 
mediate. *  The  latter  class  differs  too  widely  from  the 
intermediate  class  of  the  Pittsburgh  Survey  to  be  comparable 
with  it.  A  fairly  uniform  basis,  however,  can  be  selected 
from  the  three  classifications,  as  follows: 

(1)  From  the  Pittsburgh  Survey:  all  employees  earning 
over  $2.50  per  day.* 

(2)  From  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor:  all 
employees  earning  25  cents  and  over,  per  hour. 

(3)  From  the  report  of  the  Immigration  Commission: 
all  male  employees  18  years  of  age  and  over  who  earn  $17.50 
and  over  per  week. 

The  close  similarity  of  the  three  groups  appears  from  the 
comparative  table  on  page  406, 

The  proportion  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans  in 
this  grade  was  16.1  per  cent  in  the  East,  while  in  the  South 
the  aggregate  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans  and 

» Summary  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  from  the  Report  on  Conditions 
of  Employment  in  the  Iron  and  Strei  Industry  in  the  United  States,  p.  26. 
»  Fitch,  toe,  cit,.  Table  8,  p.  163. 
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negroes  in  the  same  grade  was  only  2.2  per  cent.  Thus  in 
the  East  there  were  relatively  about  twice  as  many  English- 
speaking  employees  receiving  the  highest  rates  as  in  the 
South,  notwithstanding  the  much  higher  percentage  ci 
Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans  competing  for  the 
positions  in  the  East. 

.  TABLE  123. 

PER  CBNT  OP  SKILLBD  IRON  AND  STEEL  WORKERS,  BT  LOCATIOW. 


Source 

EarniagB 

Location 

2SC.  and 
hour 

la.50  and 

over  per 

day 

I17.50  ^ud 

AUegheny  County 
Pittsburg  District 

Pittsburgh  Survey 
U.  S.  Bureau  of 

Labor 
Tmmigration  Com- 
mission 
(  Immigration 
J      Commission 
i  U.  S.  Bureau  of  f 
(      Labor 

24.96 

28.17 

l?nst 

13^ 

South 

13.26 

In  order  to  assemble  into  one  group  all  Southern  mill- 
workers  who  perform  the  same  grade  of  labor  as  the  men 
employed  in  Eastern  mills  at  $17.50  per  week  and  upwards, 
we  must  descend  one  step  and  admit  all  Southern  iron  and 
steel  workers  earning  $15  per  week. 

As  can  be  seen  from  Table  123  on  page  407,  two  fifths 
(42  per  cent)  of  the  skilled  iron  and  steel  workers  in  the 
Southern  mills  earn  only  from  $15  to  $17.50  per  week, 
whereas  all  employees  of  the  same  grade  in  the  Eastern 
mills  are  paid  not  less  than  $17.50  per  week.  The  differ- 
ence cannot  be  explained  by  the  competition  of  Southern 
and  Eastern  Europeans  or  negroes,  because  the  aggregate 
of  those  two  racial  groups  among  Southern  iron  and  steel 
workers  earning  $15  and  over  does  not  exceed  1.8  per  cent. 
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whereas  in  the  Eastern  mills  the  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europeans  constitute  16,1  per  cent  of  all  mill  men  eaxning 
$17.50  and  upwards. 

TABLE  133. 

PER   CENT   OF    SKILLED    IRON    AND    STEEL    WORKERS    WTTB    SPECIFIED 
EARNINGS  IN  EASTERN  AND  SOUTHERN  MILLS.* 


District 

Baralnes  per  week        , 

Per  cent  of  all 
eaaployeea 

Per  cent 
withm  the  ffrado 

South 

\ 

$17. 50 and  over 
.  $15  and  over 
$  1 7. 50  and  over 

9.8 
13   6 

42 

5« 

East,-..-. 

24.0 

100 
100 

There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  proportion  of 
skilled  and  unskilled  labor  employed  in  various  departments 
of  iron  and  steel  mills.  This  variation  may  aflfect  geographi- 
cal comparisons  which  take  no  account  of  industrial  speciali- 
zation. In  order  to  eliminate  this  source  of  error  the 
proportions  of  employees  earning  25  cents  per  hour  and 
over  in  productive  occupations'  arc  compared  in  Table 
124  by  departments.  The  figures  show  that,  in  all  de- 
partments but  one,  a  larger  proportion  of  all  employees 
are  paid  those  rates  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  than  in  the 
South.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  substitution  of  ma- 
chinery for  human  skill  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  is  as  far 
advanced  as  in  the  Southern  mills;  the  proportion  of  skilled 

*  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  9,  pp.  134,  355. 

*The  following  table  is  confined  to  "productive  occupations"  in 
order  to  exclude  from  the  comparison,  as  far  as  possible,  others  than 
iron  and  steel  workers.  "The  wages  of  workmen  in  mechanical 
trades  are  much  more  nearly  standardized  in  the  different  districts 
than  of  the  employees  in  the  productive  occujwtions.  who  are  depend- 
ent almost  entirely  on  the  iron  and  steel  industry  for  employment. '* 
Summary  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  the  Iron  and  Steel  Industry ^ 
P-33- 
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men  in  each  department  of  the  Pittsburgh  mills  may,  there- 
fore, be  accepted  as  the  standard.  It  follows,  accordingly, 
that  in  the  Southern  mills  a  fraction  varying  from  one  sixth 
to  two  thirds  of  all  skilled  men  are  paid  less  than  25  cents 
per  hour,  whereas  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  all  men  of  the 
same  class  are  paid  25  cents  and  over. 

TABLE  124. 

PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  EACH  DEPARTMENT  EARNING  25  CENTS  ANI> 
OVER  PER  HOUR,  IN  THE  PITTSBURGH  AND  THE  SOUTHERN  DISTRICT.' 


Pittsburgh 

South 

Difference 

Departmezit 

Per  cent  of 
all  employees 

Per  cent  of 

Pitubuf^b 

rAtio 

Puddling  mills 

Blnoming  mills ....... 

70 

47 
38 
36 
35 
28 
6 

58 
31 
22 
20 

65 
22 

2 

—  12 
-16 
-16 
-16 

+30 

-6 
-4 

-17 

-34 
-42 

-44 

—  22 

-67 

Bar  mills. 

Bessemer  converters. . ,  . 

Miscellaneous  mills 

Open-hearth  furnaces. . . 
Blast   furnaces 

The  exception  noted  aboyc  applies  to  eleven  miscellaneous 
rod  mills  in  the  United  States  employing  a  total  of  333  men 
at  25  cents  and  over  per  hour,'  i.  e,,  about  \  per  cent  of 
the  total  in  productive  occupations.  The  ntunber  is  too 
small  to  affect  the  labor  situation.* 

The  preceding  comparisons  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  rates  oj  wages  of  iron  and  sieel  workers  vary  inversely  as  the 
ratio  of  recent  immigrants:  The  wages  of  the  unskilled, 
the  bulk  of  whom  are  Slavs,  have  kept  pace  with  the  cost 
of  hving;  the  wages  of  the  "aristocrats  of  labor,"  none  of 
whom  are  Slavs,  have  been  reduced;  the  money  wages  of 

*  Summary  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  the  Iron  and  Steel  Indus- 
try, p.  32.  '  Ibid,,  pp.  16  and  25. 

^  At  the  present  writing  the  full  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  is  still 
in  press,  while  the  published  summary  does  not  go  into  detafls  of  a 
local  character. 
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other  skilled  men,  two  thirds  of  whom  are  EngHsh -speaking, 
have  remained  stationary — the  wages  of  this  class  of  em* 
ployees  are  lower  in  the  South,  where  they  meet  no  immi- 
grant competition,  than  in  the  Pittsburgh  District. 

This  correlation  between  the  percentage  of  recent  immi- 
grants and  the  variation  of  the  rate  of  wages  is  not  the 
manifestation  of  some  innate  racial  predisposition  to  higher 
wages,  but  the  working  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
in  the  labor  market.  The  employment  of  a  high  percentage 
of  immigrants  in  any  section,  industry,  or  occupation  is 
an  indication  of  an  active  demand  for  labor  in  excess  of  the 
native  supply.  Absence  of  immigrants  is  a  sign  of  a  dull 
market  for  labor.  The  wages  of  the  unskilled  Slav  laborers 
have  been  raised  because  of  the  increasing  demand  for 
imskilled  labor,  not  in  the  steel  industry  alone,  but  in  other 
industries  as  well.  The  tmskilled  Slavs  "can  dig  ditches 
or  heave  coal  any  day  just  as  well  as  they  can  throw  chains 
around  piles  of  steel  billets  or  shovel  scrap  into  furnaces. " 
On  the  contrary,  the  skilled  English-speaking  steel  workers, 
though  "individually  essentia!  to  the  industry  .  .  .  could 
not  enter  any  other  industry  'without  a  reduction  in  earn- 
ing power,  because  they  are  skilled  only  as  steel  work- 
ers. **  *  Hence  their  acquiescence  in  a  lowered  rate  of  wages, 
whereas  the  unskilled  Slav  with  his  supposedly  "lower 
standard  of  living"  has  been  able  to  command  as  high  a 
wage  (measured  by  purchasing  power)  as  his  English- 
speaking  predecessor. 

Long  hours  and  Sunday  work  have  not  come  with  the 
new  immigration.  "Sunday  "work  has  been  general  in 
blast  furnaces  in  this  country  from  the  beginning."*  In 
rolling  mills  the  practice  has  varied.  There  were  some 
mills  which  ran  on  Sundays,  as  far  back  as  the  8o's,  before 
"the  Slav  invasion."  The  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Iron  and  Steel  Workers  in  the  days  of  its  power  raised  no 
objection  to  labor  on  Sunday.  Its  main  concern  was  solely 
with  wages,  and  it  is  a  historical  fact,  worthy  of  notice, 

■  Pitch,  toe.  cil.,  p.  154.  » Ibid.,  p.  168, 
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that  the  twelve-hour  day  was  staunchly  defended  by  the 
organized  iron  and  steel  workers  when  the  steel  manu- 
facturers, prompted  by  technical  considerations,  attempted 
to  reduce  the  day  to  eight  hours, 

The  twelve-hour  day  was  the  outgrowth  of  metallurgical 
conditions  in  the  old  iron  mills.  In  puddling  one  charge  has 
to  be  melted,  worked,  and  taken  out  before  the  next  can 
go  in.  From  the  beginning  of  the  industry  in  the  Pittsburgh 
District,  five  charges  or  **  heats  "  have  been  a  day*s  work  for 
a  puddler.  In  the  mills  rolling  sheet  iron,  too,  the  working 
day  was  determined  by  the  number  of  heats.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  iron  industry  five  heats  took  about  twelve  hours. 
This  was  the  basis  of  the  twelve-hour  day  with  the  two-shift 
system.  With  the  progress  of  improvements  in  furnace 
construction  and  methods,  it  became  possible  to  finish  a 
turn  of  five  heats  in  a  shorter  time  and  the  actual  working 
day  gradually  shrank  to  one  of  ten  hours  and  even  less. 
As  a  result  of  the  shortened  time,  there  came  to  be  ]>eriods 
of  idleness  between  shifts.  In  a  sheet  mill  this  interim 
between  shifts  was  especially  objectionable,  for  sheet  iron 
is  rolled  so  thin  that  good  results  can  be  obtained  only  when 
the  rolls  are  expanded  by  the  heat.  The  rolls  are  so  shaped 
that  when  cold  they  cannot  turn  out  a  sheet  of  uniform 
thickness;  consequently  after  a  period  of  idleness  hot  scrap 
is  sent  through  them  until  they  reach  the  correct  expansion. 
To  avoid  these  periods  of  idleness,  the  manufacturers,  in 
the  8o's,  sought  to  introduce  an  eight-hour  day.  This  was 
for  a  long  time  resisted  by  the  union,  which  stood  firmly  for 
the  twelve-hour  shift.  The  reason  for  this  unusual  attitude 
was  that  the  skilled  men  who  belonged  to  the  union  were 
paid  at  piece  rates  and  apprehended  a  loss  of  a  part  of  their 
earnings  in  case  they  might  not  be  able  to  turn  out  five 
heats  in  eight  hours.  The  question  was  discussed  at  several 
national  conventions.  Some  of  the  officers  took  the  ground 
that  a  reduction  of  hours  was  desirable  even  if  it  originally 
involved  a  loss  of  earnings  to  indi\nduals.  The  introduc- 
tion of  a  three-shift  system  would  create  a  demand  for  half 
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as  many  more  skilled  men  as  were  employed  at  the  time 
and  would  eventually  enable  the  members  of  the  union  to 
win  an  increase  in  piece  rates.  But  the  rank  and  f]le  of  the 
membership  could  not  see  so  far  ahead  and  forced  the  officers 
to  insist  upon  the  twelve-hour  day.  Some  lodges  which 
had  accepted  the  eight-hour  shift  were  suspended.  One 
of  the  presidents  of  the  union  who  supported  the  manu- 
facturers in  their  effort  to  introduce  the  eight-hour  day  was 
denounced  by  the  membership  as  a  traitor  to  the  cause  of 
labor.  The  controversy  lasted  several  years  in  the  8o's, 
when  the  iron  and  steel  workers  were  all  of  the  English- 
speaking  races.  Later  the  union  relaxed  its  rule  against 
the  eight-hour  system,  but  the  manufacturers  had  mean- 
while readjusted  themselves  to  the  ok!  twelve-hour  shift.  * 
This  episode  characterizes  the  spirit  of  the  Amalgamated 
Association. 

The  Association  was  originaOy  organized  as  a  union  of 
skilled  iron  workers  and  was  ver>^  strong  in  the  iron  industry. 
But  with  the  decline  of  the  latter  the  power  of  the  organiza- 
tion began  to  wane.  It  never  gained  strength  in  the  steel 
mills.  Out  of  3800  men  at  Homestead  when  the  strike 
began  in  1892,  only  752  were  members  in  good  standing  of 
the  Amalgamated  Association.  "The  Association  has 
always  been  an  organization  of  skilled  workers  and  has 
centered  its  efforts  on  securing  better  conditions  for  that 
class  of  labor  alone, "  says  Mr.  Fitch.  *'  It  was  only  in  1889 
that  the  constitution  permitted  the  admission  of  all  men, 
except,  however,  common  laborers/"^ 

Nevertheless,  when  the  Amalgamated  Association  struck 
in  1892,  the  common  laborers,  the  despised  Hungarians 
and  Slavs,  stood  by  it.^  The  defeat  of  the  Homestead 
strike  broke  the  organization.     It  had  been  rapidly  increas- 


•  See  Fitch,  toe.  cit„  pp.  90-97.  *Ibid^  pp.  97,  98. 

*  "A  great  cause  was  in  the  balance,  and  in  their  humble  way  the 
army  of  the  poor  Hungarians  and  Slavs  understood  it."  says  a  trade- 
union  historian  of  the  Homestead  strike, — Myron  R»  StowcU:  Fort 
Frick,  or  the  Sitge  of  HomasUad,  p.  86. 
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ing  its  meoibership  since  18S5,  when  it  had  nombered  only 
5700,  to  the  year  preceding  the  great  strike,  when  it  reported 
to  the  national  conventioin  a  membership  of  24.000,  organized 
in  290  lodges.  During  the  >*ear  following  the  strike,  it 
lost  about  one  half  of  that  number.  There  were  slight 
increases  at  times  in  later  j^ears:  since  1903,  howe"v^T,  it 
has  been  gradually  dedining,  until  it  had,  in  1910,  only  103 
lodges  with  a  httle  over  8000  members. '  This  is  less  than 
5  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  iron  and  steel  workers  in 
the  United  States.' 

The  strength  of  the  organization  of  the  iron  and  steel 
workers  in  the  8o*s  lay  in  their  special  skill.  Though  a 
minority  of  the  force,  they  were  indispensable  to  the  indus- 
try, because  they  could  not  be  replaced.  It  is  for  this  very 
reason  that  they  barred  common  laborers  from  their  organi- 
sation: they  did  not  want  to  become  involved  in  con- 
troversies over  the  wages  of  day  laborers  who  could  easily 
be  replaced  by  others.  But  when  improved  machinery 
displaced  the  skill  of  the  mechanic  the  organization  of  the 
skilled  iron  and  steel  workers  lost  its  foothold.  To-day, 
says  Mr.  Fitch — 

every  man  is  in  training  for  the  next  position  above.  If  all  of  the 
rollers  in  the  Homestead  plant  were  to  strike  to-morrow  the  work  would 
go  on,  and  only  temporary  inconvenience,  if  any,  would  be  suffered. 
There  would  simply  be  a  step  up  along  the  line:  the  tableman  would 
take  the  rolls,  the  hooker  would  manipulate  the  tables,  perhaps  one 
of  the  shearmen's  helpers  would  take  the  hooker's  position,  and  some- 
where,  away  down  the  line,  an  unskilled  yard  laborer  would  be  taken 
to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  lowest  position  invoKnng  skilL  The  course 
would  vary  in  the  different  styles  of  mills,  as  the  positions  vary  in 
number  and  character,  but  the  operating  principle  is  everywhere  the 
game.  In  the  open  hearth  department  the  line  of  promotion  runs 
through  common  labor,  metal  wheelerst  stock  handlers,  dnder-pit  roan, 
second  helper,  and  first  helper  to  melter  foreman.  In  this  way  the 
companies  develop  and  tmin  their  own  men.  .  .  .     Thus  the  working 

*  Fitch,  he.  cii„  p.  297. 

'In  May,  1910,  there  were  172,706  workers  employed  in  the  steel 
mills  of  the  United  States.— Summary  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in 
thf  Iron  and  Steel  Industry,  p.  17. 
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force  is  pyraraided  and  is  held  together  by  the  ambition  of  the  men 
lower  down;  even  a  serious  break  in  the  ranks  adjusts  itself  all  but 
autcwnatically. ' 

In  1909,  an  attempt  was  made  by  **  the  men  lower  down  " 
to  unite  all  mill  workers  in  a  common  demand  for  better 
terms  of  employment,  lo  the  McKees  Rocks  strike  the 
leaders  and  the  rank  and  file  were  mostly  recent  immigrants. 
Of  this  strike  Mr.  Fitch  has  the  following  to  say : 

In  the  summer  of  1909  there  was  a  demonstration  of  the  spirit  of 
immigrant  workmen  that  opened  the  eyes  of  the  public  to  qualities 
heretofore  unknown.  For  many  weeks  at  McKees  Rocks  they  persisted 
in  their  strike  against  the  Presses!  Steel  Car  Company.  It  had  been 
thought  that  the  Slavs  were  too  sluggish  to  resist  their  employers,  and 
unable  to  organize  along  industrial  lines.  It  was  proved  in  this  conflict 
that  neither  theory  was  correct,  * 

•Pitch,  he.  ciL,  pp.  141,  142. 
*  Ibid.,  pp.  237,238. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

THE  COAL  MINERS 

THE  Immigration  Commission  considered  the  coal- 
mining industry  as  typical  of  the  conditions  created 
by  imanigration,  and  gave  it  accordingly  the  most  promi- 
nent place  in  its  report.  Two  volumes  are  devoted  to 
bituminous  coal,  and  a  portion  of  a  third  to  anthracite. 
The  findings  of  the  Commission  may  be  briefly  stmimed  up 
as  follows:  the  English-speaking  mine  workers  do  not  desire 
to  associate  with  the  immigrants  from  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europe,  consequently  those  immigrants  are  undesirable. 
There  are  in  the  reports  some  valuable  data  on  the  economic 
side  of  the  question,  but  they  have  had  no  part  in  shaping 
the  conclusions  of  the  Commission.  It  views  the  con- 
ditions in  the  coal-mining  industry  ^\^th  the  eyes  of  the 
English-speaking  trade-union  officials,  who  apprehend  in 
the  multitudes  of  Slav  and  Italian  mine  workers  a  growing 
menace  to  their  influence  in  the  organization. 

To  follow  the  Commission's  summary  historical  review 
of  the  coal-mining  industry,  the  conflict  between  the  English- 
speaking  and  non-English-speaking  races  began  in  the  8o*s, 
when  a  series  of  unsuccessful  strikes  forced  "a  greater  or 
less  number  of  natives,  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  and  Germans," 
to  leave  ''Pennsylvania  in  search  of  better  working  con- 
ditions in  the  Middle  West  or  the  localities  in  the  Southwest 
or  West  to  which  the  recent  immigrants  had  not  penetrated 
in  important  numbers. "  The  same  situation  was  repeated 
in  the  90's  in  West  Virginia.  The  "constantly  growing 
number  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans  .  .  .  com- 
pletely inundated  the  older  employees,"  with  the  result 
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that  many  of  them  *' moved  westward  in  search  of  better 
working  conditions,'*  and  "the  immigrants  from  Southern 
and  Eastern  Europe  were  left  in  undisputed  control  of  the 
situation."  In  their  new  retreat  the  Enghsh-spealdng 
miners  remained  undisturbed  until  the  first  decade  of  the 
present  centur>%  when  the  advancing  columns  of  the  South- 
em  and  Eastern  Europeans  reached  them  there.  "As  the 
pressure,  resulting  from  the  increase  in  numbers  of  the  recent 
immigrants  has  become  stronger  .  .  .  the  older  immigrants 
and  natives, "  who  were  unable  to  change  their  occupation, 
moved  '*  from  localities  and  mines  where  the  competition  of 
the  Southern  and  Eastern  European  has  been  most  strongly 
felt  to  other  localities  in  the  Middle  West  or  Southwest." 
But  soon  the  first  detachments  of  the  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europeans  made  their  appearance  in  the  Southwestern 
fields  and  forced  the  "Americans  and  individual  members 
of  the  Enghsh,  Irish,  Scotch,  and  Welsh  races*'  to  retreat 
to  New  Mexico  and  Colorado.  The  narrative  concludes 
with  the  following  statement,  which  sounds  the  keynote,  as 
it  were,  of  the  whole  report: 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  natives  and  the  older  immigrant  emptoyees, 
it  therefore  seems  clearly  apparent  that  the  competition  of  recent  immi- 
grants has  caused  a  gradual  displacement,  commencing  in  Pennsylvania 
and  extending  westward,  until  at  the  present  time  the  representatives 
of  the  pioneer  employees  in  the  bituminous  mining  industry  are  making 
their  last  stand  in  the  Southwest,  and  especially  in  Kansas,  where  they 
are  gradually  being  weakened  and  ana  withdrawing  to  the  newly  opened 
fields  of  the  West,  to  which  the  recent  immigrant  has  not  come  in  im- 
portant numbers.  Along  with  this  displacement  of  the  older  employees 
in  the  different  coal-producing  areas  has  proceeded  the  elimination  of  a 
correspondingly  large  proportion  from  the  industry  and  the  development 
of  such  working  and  living  ajnditions  that  the  sons  of  natives  and  the 
aecond  generation  of  immigrant  races  have  only  to  a  very  small  extent 
oomseated  to  enter  the  industry.  * 

The  story  of  the  pioneers  "making  their  last  stand" 
against  the  invaders  has  a  pathetic  sound  tmcommou  in 


'  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  i,  p.  556, 
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oBicial  statistical  publications.  It  does  not  belong,  how- 
ever, to  the  realm  of  history.  A  tribe  of  Indian  huntsmen, 
retreating  before  the  advancing  lines  of  paleface  invaders, 
could  find  new  hunting-grounds  in  the  untrodden  wilds  of 
the  West  and  the  Southwest.  But  the  coal  miners  could 
not  have  withdrawn  to  new  territory  unless  capital  had 
gone  there  before  them,  and  had  opened  mines,  built  houses, 
and  established  commissary  stores.  From  an  impersonal 
standpoint  "it  therefore  seems  clearly  apparent"  that  the 
migrations  of  the  EngUsh-spealdng  miners  were  the  effect 
of  the  opening  of  new  coal-fields  in  the  West  and  Southwest 
which  offered  better  opportunities  to  the  mine  worker  than 
the  older  fields  of  the  East.  In  the  sparsely  settled  West 
and  Southwest,  far  away  from  Eastern  competition,  coal 
prices  were  higher,  and  the  mine  operators  were  in  a  position 
to  offer  inducements  to  Eastern  miners  who  were  willing 
to  go  westward.  Turning  from  the  summary  to  the  ma* 
terials  of  the  Immigration  Commission  we  learn  that 

both  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  were  sparsely  settled  about  i88o,  when 
mining  on  a  large  sade  was  begun,  and  the  management  of  the  properties 
induced  Americans,  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  and  Welsh  to  come  fixxm  the 
coal  regions  of  Pemisylvania  to  work  in  the  mines.  The  first  employees 
were  brought  by  special  car  or  trainload  from  the  mining  localities  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Middle  West." 

Gradually  large  numbers  of  the  old  employees  migrated 
from  the  Middle  West  to  the  West,  the  South  and  South- 
west "where  there  was  an  active  demand  for  experienced 
miners  because  of  the  rapid  development  of  the  coal 
industry/'* 

The  motive  forces  of  the  migration  of  coal  miners  from 
the  East  to  the  West  and  Southwest  clearly  appear  from  the 
statistics  of  the  production  of  coal  by  States.  A  glance 
at  the  maps  on  pp.  416  and  417^  shows  that  between  1880 

*  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission^  vol.  6,  p.  22;  vol.  7,  pp.  9, 
II,  15.  *  Ibid.,  vol.  6,  pp.  666,  667. 

*  The  figures  for  these  maps  are  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  United 
SUUe-s  Geological  Survey  on  Coal,  1910,  p.  14,  States  producing  less 
tlian  1  ,ooo,otx>  tons  are  not  included. 
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and  1890  coal  mining  developed  in  Virginia^  Tennessee, 
and  Alabama  in  the  South;  in  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Terri- 
tory in  the  Southwest;  and  in  Colorado,  Montana,  and 
Washington  in  the  West;  that  between  1890  and  1900  new 
fields  were  opened  in  Michigan,  Arkansas,  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  and  Utah;  and  that  while  this  development  was 
going  on  in  the  West  and  Southwest,  production  in  the  old 
States  was  also  fast  increasing.  It  is  plain  that  the  men  to 
work  in  the  new  mines  had  to  come  from  somewhere.  The 
increase  of  the  population  of  the  United  States,  both  by 
births  and  immigration,  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  growth 
of  coal  production,  as  can  be  seen  from  Table  125  next 
below.  The  progress  of  machine  mining  has  been  slow :  in 
1910  less  than  one  half  (41.74  per  cent)  of  the  total  output 
of  bituminous  coal  was  machine-mined.'  Certainly  the 
native  population  alone  was  insufficient  to  supply  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  labor./*  The  extent  of  the  demand 
can  be  seen  from  Diagram  XXII.* 

TABLE  125. 

GSOWTH  OF  POPULATION  AND  OF  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  COAL,  t88o-I9IO.< 


Year 

Per  captt* 

production. 

tons. 

Per  cent  of  lncrea»  for  decade 

PcypuUtion 

r^l  i»rodtiction 

1S80 
1B90 
1900 
1910 

1.5 

2.5 

3.5 

5-5 

24.9 

21,8 
21.0 

854 
91,0 
86.0 

*  United  States  Geological  Survey:  The  Production  of  Coal  in  Hie  United 
States,  19 10,  p.  51. 

"  This  is  the  uimmmous  testimony  coming  froni  all  sections  of  the 
country.  See  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission ^  voL  6,  p.  23;  vol. 
7-  PP*  I45i  146.  »56»  217.  220. 

1  The  figures  for  the  diagram  are  taken  from  the  compilatioo  in  the 
Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol,  6,  p.  5.  Table  5. 

*  Mines  and  Quarries,  1902,  p.  669,  Table  6.     United  States  Geological 
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The  development  of  coal  mining  outside  of  Pcimsylvania 
from  1880  to  1889  was  sufficient  to  have  absorbed  every  old 
employee  who  had  been  working  in  the  bituminous  coal 

Diagram  XXII. 


Peon,  and 
Middle  Wftit 


7SIL 


Number  of  persons  employed  in  bituminous  coal  mines,  1880, 
1S89,  and  1907  (thousands) 


mines  of  Pennsylvania  in  1880,  The  development  of 
mining  in  the  South  and  Southwest  since  1889  has  been 
sufficient  to  have  furnished  employment  to  every  wage- 
earner  who  had  been  at  work  in  the  bituminous  coal  mines 


Suroey:  Production  of  Coal,  19 10,  p.  21. 
Populaiion, 


XIII.  Census:  BuUttin  on 
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Pennsylvania  and  the  Middle  West  in  i889.  At  the 
same  time  the  additions  since  1889  to  the  force  employed 
in  the  bituminous  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania  alone  have 
equaled  the  increase  in  the  operatin^^  forces  of  the  Southern 
and  Southwestern  mines,  while  the  additions  to  the  number 
of  employees  in  the  Middle  West  since  1889  have  exceeded 
the  total  number  of  the  mine  workers  of  Pennsylvania  for 
that  year.  This  growth  of  the  industrj^  stimulated  a  great 
deal  of  shifting  of  labor  from  one  place  to  another. 

The  main  inducement  for  experienced  miners  to  migrate 
westward  was  the  greater  opportunity  for  advancement  in 
the  rapidly  developing  coal  mines  of  the  new  fields.  The 
proportion  of  supervisory  or  bettor-paid  positions  in  an  old 
coal  mine,  like  in  any  other  establishment  ^  is  limited-  The 
opening  of  every  new  mine,  however,  creates  new  positions 
for  skilled  and  experienced  miners.  While  the  expansion 
of  mining  operations  in  the  older  States  offered  many 
opportunities  for  advancement  to  old  employees,  still  in 
no  single  concern  could  all  the  employees  be  raised  to  higher 
positions  at  one  time.  The  more  ambitious,  to  whom  the 
road  to  promotion  at  their  old  places  appeared  too  long, 
sought  better  opportunities  in  new  fields.  Their  places 
had  to  be  filled  by  new  immigrants.  There  was  no  "dis- 
placement"^ of  the  old  by  the  new  employees;  the  Southern 
and  Eastern  Europeans  did  not  "inundate**  the  older 
employees,  but  merely  lilled  the  vacuum  produced  by  the 
continuous  pumping  out  of  the  older  employees.  The 
ultimate  result  of  these  migrations  within  the  coal-mining 
industr>^  has  been  that  "  the  largest  portion  of  those  remain- 
ing, including  the  most  efficient  and  progressive  element, 
have,  as  a  resxilt  of  the  expansion  of  the  industr>%  secured 
advancement  to  the  more  skilled  and  responsible  positions.*'* 

The  openings  for  the  English-speaking  mine  workers  were 
not  confined  to  mining. 

» The  misuse  of  the  word  ^'displacement**  in  the  Reports  of  the  Immi« 
/^ration  Commission  has  been  adverted  to,  in  Clmpter  VII. 
*  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  1 ,  p.  537. 
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The  period  of  development  in  coal  mining  and  coke  manufacturing 
was  also  a  period  of  great  expansion  in  manufacturing  industries  .  .  , 
so  that  for  the  tntelligent  and  ambitious  American,  German,  English* 
Irish,  or  Scotch  employee  there  were  abundant  opportunities  to  secure 
•  .  .  more  pleasant  or  better  paid  work  in  shops  and  factories  near 
home." 

Moreover,  the  growth  of  mining  communities  has  created 
business  opportunities  for  alert  Americans  and  English- 
speaking  immigrants.  An  illustration  is  furnished  by  the 
Borough  of  South  Fork,  Cambria  County,  Pennsylvania, 
alias  "Representative  Community  B/'*  where  "theEnglish- 
si>eaking  races  seem  to  leave  the  mines  as  soon  as  they 
accumulate  earnings  and  to  enter  mercantile  pursuits  or 
seek  more  remunerative  or  more  pleasant  work  of  other 
kinds.  The  greater  number  of  the  business  and  professional 
men  in  the  to\^Ti  were  fomierly  mine  workers.*'^ 

The  Immigration  Commission  believes  that  this  advance- 
ment is  **  probably  without  direct  connection  with  recent 
immigration/**  This  is,  however,  a  mistaken  view, 
'*  Bituminous  coal  is  practically  the  only  product  of  the 
locaHty/'*  It  is  owing  only  to  "the  opening  of  the  new 
mines  and  the  extension  of  the  old  ones"^  that  the  popu- 
lation of  the  "representative  community"  has  grown  from 
1295  in  1890  to  2635  in  1900  and  to  4592  in  1910,  Two 
thirds  of  this  increase  were  due  to  immigration,  not  coim.ting 
the  native-bom  children  of  inmiigrants,  "^    And  it  is  ob- 

•  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission ,  p.  335.  The  quotation  relates 
to  Pennsylvania,  but  the  same  is  true  of  the  United  States  in  general. 

^  The  description  of  that  community  contains  nothing  of  a  confidential 
nature  that  would  warrant  the  withholding  of  its  name  from  the  public 
in  an  official  report.  Moreover,  the  disguise  is  too  thin  to  be  eflfeetive: 
there  is  only  one  incorporated  place  in  the  State  of  Pennsyhnnia  that 
had  a  population  of  2635  in  1900  {XIII,  Census:  Poptdatitm  by 
Countries  and  Minor  Citnl  Divisions,  1910,  1900.  1890,  p.  471). 

i  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission^  vol.  6,  p.  563.  See  also 
p.  42f>.  *  Itfid,,  p.  563. 


*  Ibid.,  p.  532. 


Ibid. 


T  In  1900  the  total  number  of  foreign-bom  in  the  borough  was  5U7; 
in  1 90S  it  was  estimated  at  1900, — Ibid.,  p.  533. 
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viously  the  increase  of  the  population  of  the  borough  that 
has  made  room  for  more  professional  and  business  men. 

Speaking  generally,  the  ** employees  displaced  as  miners" 
could  not  "have  gone  into  manufacturing  plants  and  shops 
.  .  ,  into  street  railways  and  trolley  service,  or  into  business 
for  themselves,"'  had  not  the  recent  immigrants  furnished 
the  labor  to  do  the  disagreeable  and  dangerous  work  in  the 
manufacturing  plants  and  mines  and  the  passengers  to 
ride  on  the  trolley  cars. 

* '  The  displaced  employees  did  not  better  their  economic 
condition,"  however,  in  the  Middle  West — -says  the  Immi- 
gration Commission.  The  *' subsequent  history  of  the 
old  employees*'  in  that  section  is  recited  as  follows : 

No  extensive  data  are  available  as  to  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
pioneer  miners  in  the  Middle  West  who  were  displaced  by  the  recent 
immigrant.  It  is  well  known,  and  has  already  been  pointed  out,  that 
many  of  them  advanced  in  the  industrial  scale,  becoming  foremen  and 
attaining  other  responsible  positions.  It  has  also  been  mentioned  that 
a  large  number  abandoned  the  occupation  of  miner  for  positions  as  day 
or  shift  men.  Many  also  migrated  and  located  in  other  sections  of  the 
Middle  West  where  hand  mining  continued  to  be  followed,  and  many 
also  moved  to  other  coal-fields,  principally  to  Kansas  and  Oklahoma, 
in  the  Southwest.  The  reports  from  several  communities  also  show  that 
many  of  the  former  miners  who  left  the  industry  entirely  .  .  .  entered 
mercantile,  clerical,  mechanical,  and  other  lines  of  work.  The  reports 
further  unite  in  the  statement,  however,  that  the  displaced  employees 
did  not  better  their  economic  condition.^ 

There  are  irreconcilable  contradictions  in  this  "  history,  ** 
It  seems  inconceivable  that  those  of  the  "displaced"  pick 
miners  who  "advanced  in  the  industrial  scale,  becoming 
foremen  and  attaining  other  responsible  positions'*  (there 
are  alleged  to  have  been  "many  of  them"),  "did  not  better 
their  economic  condition."  It  is  contrary  to  common 
experience  that  the  '* displaced'*  miners  "who  left  the  in- 
dustry" to  enter  mercantile  or  mechanical  lines  of  work 
should  not  be  earning  more  as  business  men  or  mechanics 

*  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission ^  vol-  6,  p.  426, 

•  Ibid.,  p.  668, 
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than  they  had  been  earning  with  pick  and  shovel  inside^ 
of  a  coal  mine.  The  '*data  .  ,  .  as  to  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  pioneer  miners"  are  admittedly  scarce. 
The  loose  "statement"  of  the  anonjTnous  "reports"  is 
clearly  sheer  hearsay,  which  deserves  no  place  in  an  oflcial 
report. 

The  Immigration  Commission  attaches  undue  importance 
to  the  social  prejudice  against  "a  Himkey's  job,"  which  it 
considers  "one  of  the  strongest  forces  toward  the  displace- 
ment of  the  older  employees  cither  from  the  industry  or 
from  certain  occupations  within  the  industry."*  The 
Commission  mistakes  here  cause  for  effect.  The  contempt 
for  "  a  Hunkey *s  job  "  did  not  exist  so  long  as  the  bidk  of  the 
English-speaking  operatives  were  employed  on  that  grade 
of  work.  Yet,  then  as  now,  the  "tendency"  on  the  part 
of  the  native  American  "to  abandon  the  occupation  of 
coal  digging  and  to  enter  the  better  class  of  jx>sitions  about 
the  mines**  must  have  been  "decidedly  marked,"*  when- 
ever an  opportunity  presented  itself.  We  further  learn  that 
"the  exodus  of  former  operatives  from  the  industry"  was 
stimulated  by  "the  fact  that  there  w^ere  opportunities  to 
secure  work  which  paid  as  well  or  better  than  mining,  that 
this  work  was  often  more  agreeable  and  less  dangerous."* 
It  was  only  after  their  elevation  (or  "displacement,**  as 
the  Commission  woidd  have  it)  from  the  ranks  of  coal 
diggers  to  the  more  exalted  station  of  mine  bosses  and  street 
car  conductors  that  they  began  to  look  down  upon  those 
who  had  succeeded  them.  This  caste  feeling  is  far  too 
general  in  all  climes  and  conditions  of  life  to  be  classed 
among  the  effects  of  "recent  immigration." 

Still  more  strained  is  the  argument  that  the  recent 
immigration  "is  preventing  them  [the  English-speaking 
miners]  from  lowing  their  children  to  enter  the  industry. 
The  prosperous  miner  educates  his  children  for  softer- 
handed  work  and  they  have  to  move  away  from  Community 

« Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commisswn,  vd.  ^.  p.  426. 

*  Ibid,,  vol.  7,  p.  221,  9 Ibid.,  vol.  6,  p.  335 
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A  [Shenandoah,  Pa.]  to  find  it.  The  well-to-do  store- 
keeper and  the  professional  man  moves  away  to  find  a 
more  suitable  environment  for  his  growing  children."* 
This  statement  implies  that  but  for  the  recent  immigrant, 
a  prosperous  American  father,  who  has  the  means  to  educate 
his  son  for  ''softer-handed  work/*  would  allow  him  to  do 
the  disagreeable  and  dangerous  work  of  a  coal  miner.  Could 
a  ** well-to-do  storekeeper"  or  a  professional  man  find 
better  opportunities  for  his  son  in  a  coal-mining  town  like 
Shenandoah  ^^Hth  a  population  of  25,000,  were  all  the  coal 
miners  men  of  pure  Anglo-Saxon  blood  ? 

The  increasing  consumption  of  coal  by  the  expanding 
American  industries  which  has  drawn  to  our  coal  mines  the 
great  masses  of  Southern  and  Eastern  European  immigrants, 
'has  also  stimulated  the  introduction  of  mining  machinery. 
The  tendency  of  machinery  is  to  replace  the  skilled  miner 
by  the  unskilled  laborer.  The  old  American,  English. 
Welsh,  and  Irish  miners  were  pick  miners.  The  introduc- 
tion of  mining  machines,  though  gradual,  must  have  dis- 
placed many  of  them  and  forced  them  to  seek  employment 
elsewhere.  To  be  sure,  the  expansion  of  the  coal-mining 
industry  has  been  so  rapid  that  the  displaced  pick  miners 
soon  found  more  remunerative  employment  as  machine 
runners  or  in  supervisory*  capacities.  But  this  industrial 
transformation  did  not  proceed  without  social  waste  and 
friction.  When  a  new  labor-saving  machine  is  introduced, 
no  provision  is  made  for  the  men  whose  labor  is  to  be 
dispensed  with.  The  time,  however  short,  spent  in  search 
of  other  employment  may  cause  them  hardship  and  anxiety. 
Meanwhile,  they  see  their  places  taken  by  aliens  speaking 
a  foreign  tongue.  The  impression  is  created  that  it  is  these 
unskilled  foreigners  who  have  displaced  the  English-speak- 
ing miners.     The  pick  miners,  like  labor  in  general,  opposed 


» Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  16,  p.  661.  Comniunity  A 
is  situated  in  Schuylkill  County.  Pa,,  and  can  be  identified  by  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants  given  on  p.  665  (XIII.  Census:  Bulletin  on  the  Popula* 
Hon  of  the  United  Stoics  by  Counties  and  Minor  Ciml  Dimsitms,  p.  .<^'' 
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the  introduction  of  machinery.'  It  naturally  appeared  to 
them  that  without  the  recent  immigrants  who  were  willing 
to  work  at  the  machines  the  introduction  of  mining  ma- 
chinery woiild  have  been  impossible.  These  viei¥s  of  the 
English-speaking  miners  have  fotmd  their  way  into  the 
reports  of  the  Industrial  Commission'  and  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Commission.*  Mine  operators  who  certainly  know 
the  economic  advantage  of  the  use  of  machinery  have 
assumed  an  apologetic  attitude  by  throwing  the  blame  upon 
the  immigrant,  whose  lack  of  "skUl"  makes  the  use  of 
machinery  imperative.^  The  truth  is  that  a  team  of  in- 
experienced, unskilled  Slavs  working  tmder  one  machine 
nmner  are  more  efficient  than  an  equal  number  of  skilled 
and  experienced  English-speaking  pick  miners. 

The  comparative  efficiency  of  pick  and  machine  mining 
appears  from  the  folloi^ing  calculation  based  on  the  report 
of  the  Ohio  Chief  Inspector  of  Mines  for  1909.     To  every 


* 


*  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol,  6,  p.  662. 

*  Reports  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  vol.  xv.»  p.  xxxiv. 

i*'To  some  extent,  the  employment  of  the  recent  immigrant  may 
have  stimulated  the  use  of  mining  machinery,  inasmuch  as  this  machinery 
renders  it  possible  to  employ  in  large  nimibers  inexperioiced  and 
trained  men." — Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  6,  pp.  4J1 
424,  Elsewhere,  under  the  significant  caption  "Deterioration 
working  conditions  and  methods  caused  by  employment  of  recent 
immigrants,*'  the  Commission  quotes  the  opinions  of  "the  miners  and 
imion  ofifidals,"  who  criticize  the  operators,  "who,  to  fill  abnormal 
demands  for  coal,  employed  inexperienced  imnugrants  in  such  largie 
numbers  that  it  was  impossible  to  teach  them  to  mine  by  approved 
methods.  .  .  .  The  statement  is  then  made  by  the  old  employee  that 
this  state  of  aSaiis  .  .  .  leads  to  the  introduction  of  machines, " — 
Ibid.,  p.  670. 

*  "The  operators  claim  that,  owing  to  the  large  percentage  of  immi- 
grants at  work  in  the  mines  who  are  unskilled,  they  are  forced  to 
machines  in  order  to  maintain  a  good  quahty  of  coal,  because  where 
machines  are  used  the  recent  inmiigrunts  'shoot  the  coal  off  the  so! 
instead  of  properly  undercutting  it,  and,  with  excessive  charges 
powder,  they  thus  produce  a  much  larger  percentage  of  slack  coal 
is  produced  when  undercutting  is  done  with  the  machine  or  by 
— Ibid,,  p.  650. 
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five  pick  miners  there  was  employed  one  inside  day  hand. 
An  average  day's  work  per  pick  miner  was  2.2  tons  of  lump 
coal,  or  3,3  tons  **run  of  mine."  The  average  daily  pro- 
duction per  inside  man  was  accordingly  1.8  tons  of  lump 
coal  or  2.7  tons  "run  of  mine."  In  machine  mining  there 
were  on  an  average  eight  loaders,  drillers,  and  shooters  to 
each  runner,  and  two  other  inside  day  hands  to  one  runner. 
The  average  quantity  cut  by  each  machine  runner  per  day 
was  twenty-nine  tons  of  lump  coal  or  forty-three  tons  "run 
of  mine."  The  average  daily  production  per  inside  hand 
was  2,6  tons  of  lump  coal  or  3.9  tons  **run  of  mine."' 
The  margin  in  favor  of  machine  mining  was  0.8  tons  of 
lump,  or  1.2  tons  "run  of  mine"  per  inside  man,  which  was 
equivalent  to  a  saving  of  30  per  cent.  Moreover,  with 
pick  mining,  ten  out  of  every  twelve  inside  men  were  skilled 
miners,  whereas  with  machine  mining  only  one  in  every 
eleven  was  a  skilled  man  and  the  other  ten  were  semi- 
skilled day  men  or  unskilled  coal  loaders.  The  average 
price  per  ton  paid  to  contract-miners  is  accordingly  lower 
for  machine  mining  than  for  pick  mining.  In  Illinois  the 
margin  varied  in  1901-1911  from  11.3  to  16.9  cents  per 
ton.*  The  saving  resulting  from  machine  mining  is  esti- 
mated by  an  authority  as  follows: 

At  a  mine  producing  1000  tons  per  day  and  having  a  15  cent  margin 
in  favor  of  machine  mining,  the  gross  saving  would  be  about  $150  a  day, 
or  $30,000  per  year  of  200  days.  .  .  .  The  $30,000  saving  will  pay  for 
the  machine  plant,  installation,  and  cost  of  maintenance,  as  well  as  inter- 
est and  depreciation,  in  about  one  year's  time.  The  advantages  of  coal 
cutting  are:  (i)  an  increased  percentage  of  large  coal;  (2)  the  coal  is 
mined  in  a  firmer  and  better  condition;  (3)  a  more  regular  line  of  face  is 
obtained,  leading  to  more  systematic  timbering;  (4)  increased  safety 
conditions  for  the  miner;  (5)  thin  seams  can  be  profitably  mined;  (6) 
increased  output;  and  (7)  fewer  explosives  are  required  for  getting  down 
the  coal.i 

*  Thirty- Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Mines ^  Ohio,  pp. 

90*  93-  94»  99»  100. 

'lUinois  Coal  Report,  1911,  p.  121. 

*Co(d  and  Coke,  by  Floyd  W.  Parsons,  *'The  Mineral  Industry," 
1909,  pp.  143,  144. 
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To  ima^ne  that  the  opposition  of  the  English-speaking 

miners  could  have  forced  the  irdne  operators  to  waive  these 
savings,  is  to  assume  that  without  Slav  and  Italian  immi- 
gration the  laws  of  modem  industrial  evolution  would  havi 
been  suspended  in  the  United  States, 

Statistics  show  that/  machine  mining  has  made  great 
progress  in  States  with  a  small  percentage  of  Southern  ai 
Eastern  European  coal  miners  and  has  been  lagging  behi 
in  States  with  a  large  percentage  of  Southern  and  Eastern 
European  coal  miners."^  This  fact  stands  out  conspicuously 
in  EHagram  XXIIL'  In  1900,  the  greatest  progress  of 
machine  mining  was  reported  from  Ohio,  while  West  \ 
ginia  was  the  most  backward  State,  though  the  proporti 
of  Southern  and  Eastern  European  miners  in  both  Sta 
was  the  same.  More  than  four  fifths  of  the  machine 
product  of  Ohio  must  have  been  mined  by  English'spjeakiiig 
men.  The  second  rank  in  the  order  of  the  percentages  of 
machine-mined  coal  was  held  by  Kentucky,  where  the 
proportion  of  Southern  and  Eastern  European  miners  was 
negligible^  In  Indiana  Ukewise  more  than  four  fifths  of  all 
machine-mined  ^oal  was  produced  by  English-speaking 
mine  workers.  On  the  other  hand,  Pennsylvania  had  four 
times  as  many  Slavs,  Italians,  etc.,  working  in  coal  mines  as 
Ohio,  yet  machine  mining  was  less  advanced  in  Pennsyl- 
vania than  in  Ohio.  In  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois  the 
percentage  of  machine-mined  coal  was  greater  than  the 
percentage  of  Southern  and  Eastern  European  miners. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  greater  average  production  per  man 
where  mining  is  done  by  machines,  it  can  be  clearly  seen 
that  a  great  deal  of  pick  mining  in  those  two  States  must 
have  been  done  by  Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans.  The 
occupation  statistics  of  the  census  of  1910  have  as  yet  not 

'  See  Appendix,  Table  XXVI.  The  production  of  bituminotis  ccel 
in  the  States  shown  in  the  diagram  amounted  in  1 9 1  o  to  80  per  cent  of  the 
total  for  the  United  States,  and  their  aggregate  production  of  machine^ 
mined  coal  for  the  ten-year  period  1900-1909  to  90  per  cent  of  the  total 
output  of  machine -mined  coal  in  the  United  States. 
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XXI IL    Per  ceat  ol  bituminous  coal  mined  by  machine,  1900  and 
1910,  compared  with  per  cent  ratio  of  Southern  and  East- 
em  European  miners  to  all  miners^  1900 ;  and  with  per 
cent  ratio  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans 
to  the  total  population,  iqio,  for  the  prin- 
cipal States. 
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been  published.  Still  for  the  ptirposes  of  the  present  oom- 
parison  a  fairly  accurate  index  of  the  employment  of 
Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans  in  the  mines  is  furnished 
by  the  ratio  of  each  nationality  to  the  total  population  of 
the  State  for  1910.'  The  order  of  the  States,  according  to 
the  pro(>ortion  of  machine-mined  coal,  has  changed  since 
1900:  Pennsylvania  has  been  outranked  by  Indiana  and 
Illinois  by  West  Virginia.  ( It  will  be  obser\'ed  that  in  each 
of  these  changes  the  State  with  the  lower  proportion  of 
Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans  exhibits  greater  progress 
of  machine  mining.^  Again,  we  find  Ohio  in  the  lead,  while 
Pennsylvania  with  twice  as  many  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europeans  reports  a  little  over  one  half  as  much  machine- 
mined  coal.  The  second  rank  according  to  the  progress  of 
machine  mining  is  held  by  Kentucky,  where  the  proportion 
of  Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans  is  negligible,  whereas 
Illinois  with  almost  as  many  Southern  and  Eastern  Euro- 
peans in  proportion  as  Pennsylvania  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
scale.  West  Virginia,  which  had  been  far  behind  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1900  with  regard  to  the  introduction  of  machinery, 
in  1 910  stood  even  with  Pennsylvania.  For  these  two 
States  we  find  in  the  report  of  the  Immigration  Commission 
the  percentage  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans  em- 
ployed in  the  coal  mines  in  1908,  viz.,  in  Pennsylvania,  64.3 
per  cent ;  in  West  Virginia,  28.9  per  cent.  *  The  proportion  of 
machine-mined  coal  was  45  per  cent  in  each  State.  If  the 
introduction  of  machinery  were  stimulated  by  immigration, 
it  might  be  expected  that  the  percentage  of  machine-mined 
coal  in  Pennsylvania  would  be  twice  as  high  as  in  West 
Virginia.  Assuming  that  in  West  Virginia  all  unskilled 
labor  connected  with  machine  mining  was  done  by  recent 
immigrants  and  negroes,  it  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  in 
the  mines  of  Pennsylvania  where  the  Southern  and  Eastern 

■  This  can  be  dearly  seen  from  a  comparison  of  the  three  series  of 
percentages  of  Scnithern  and  Eastern  Europeans  in  Table  XXVI  of 
the  Appendix. 

''Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  6,  Tables  140  and  143. 
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uropeans  predoTiimatc,  a  large  proportion  of  tbezn  must 
have  been  employed  at  pick  mining. ' 

There  arc  many  factors  of  a  local  character,  such  as  rail- 
way  freights,  market  conditions,  the  nature  of  the  coal 
deposit,  etc.,  which  may  produce  variations  in  the  per- 
centage of  machine-mined  coal  for  indi\4dual  States.  A 
definite  tendency,  however,  becomes  apparent  if  the  six 
States  are  combined  into  two  groups:  (i)  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
and  Indiana,  and  (2)  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  and 
Illinois,  In  the  first  group  the  percentage  of  machine- 
mined  coal  for  19 10  was  higher  than  in  the  second  group. 
In  1900,  Ohio  was  in  advance  of  Pennsylvania,  while  Ken- 
tucky and  Indiana  were  in  ^vance  of  Illinois  and  West 
Virginia;  taken  as  a  whole,  the  first  group  had  a  larger 
percentage  of  machine-mined  coal  than  the  second.  At  the 
same  time  the  proportion  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Euro- 
peans was  larger  in  the  second  group,  taken  as  a  whole,  than 
in  the  first.  In  1900,  as  well  as  in  191  o,  Pennsylvania  had 
a  higher  percentage  than  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  and  Illinois. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  seems,  the  percentage  of  machine- 
mined  coal  is  higher  in  that  group  which  has  the  lower 
percentage  of  recent  imjni grants.  This  conclusion  is  in 
accord  with  economic  conditions:  where  the  supply  of  labor 
grows  slowly,  resort  must  be  had  to  machinery  to  satisfy 
the  rapidly  growing  demand  for  coal. 

*  The  proportion  of  Southern  and  Eastern  European  miners  employed 
at  machine  and  pick  mining  can  be  calculated  as  follows ;  An  allowance 
of  30  per  cent  must  be  made  for  the  saving  of  labor  by  macliinery.  Of  a 
team  of  nine  working  at  a  mining  machine ♦  one,  the  runner»  is  an  English- 
speaking  miner.  Exclusive  of  the  runners,  the  mining  of  45  per  cent  of 
the  output  required  the  services  of  (|)  45  (0.70)  —28  per  cent  of  all  mine 
workers.  The  proportion  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans  being 
65  per  cent  of  the  total  employed,  there  was  a  surplus  of  37  per  cent 
equal  to  37  -h  65  =  57  per  cent  of  all  Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans,  for 
whom  there  was  no  place  at  machine  mining*  In  this  calculation  no 
account  is  taken  of  the  English-speaking  semi-skilled  men  employed  at 
machine  mining.  If  an  allowance  be  made  for  them,  the  percentage  of 
Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans  who  could  not  have  been  utilized  at 
machine  mining  would  be  still  larger. 
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The  Imnugratioii  Commisakni  states  that  in  cwcry ; 
of  the  Goantry  a  period  in  the  development  of  tbe 
mining  industry  was  reached  when  the  supply  of  labor, 
first,  ci  native  Americans,  and  later  of  En^SabrSpeakm^ 
immigrants,  became  inadequate  "to  satisfy  the  '^^■^•^Hl  and 
recourse  was  necessarily  had  by  the  mining  operatots  to 
immigrants  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe.  Witfaont 
the  employment  of  mine  workers  drawn  from  this  dasB  of 
immigrants,  the  growth  in  the  bituminous  mining  mdnstiy 
would  have  been  impossible."'  At  the  same  time  the 
Immigration  Commission  believes  that  one  of  the  efiects 
of  recent  immigration,  "which  seems  to  be  weU  estahiished, 
is  the  decrease  of  the  average  number  of  working  days 
annually  available  to  the  older  employee."'  The  moon- 
sistency  of  the  two  statements  has  apparraitly  escaped  the 
attention  of  the  Commission.  The  evidence  by  iduch 
the  last-quoted  statement  is  "established"  is  not  given  in 
the  report  of  the  Commisaon,  beyond  the  bare  "  all^iatiofi'* 
of  "the  older  miners"  of  Illinois  that  "even  under  normal 
industrial  conditions  there  are  two  miners  for  every  place 
that  ofEers  steady  work  for  one  miner.  "| 

The  fact  is,  as  noted  by  the  Commission,  that  coal  mining 
is  a  seasonal  trade.'  The  demand  is  greatest  in  the  fall 
and  winter,  and  declines  with  warm  weather.  The  mine 
operators  run  their  mines  in  accordance  with  market 
conditions,  as  can  be  seen  from  Diagram  XXIV.  ^     In  this 

'  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission^  vol.  6,  p.  423.  See  also  pp. 
23, 24, 260,  661 ;  vol.  7.  pp.  216-217;  '^  the  South  "the  demand  for  labor 
has  outgrown  the  supply'*;  vol.  16,  pp.  592,  655. 

*  Ibid.,  vol.  6,  p.  668.  » Ibid.,  vol.  6,  pp.  97,  668. 

4  Based  on  Thirteenth  Annual  Coal  Report,  Illinois,  191 1,  pp.  54-55. 

t  The  Commission  quotes,  in  the  same  connection  (vol  vL,  p.  669), 
"  the  conviction  on  the  part  of  natives  that  a  preference  is  shown  for  the 
immignints  in  the  distribution  of  work.  '*  If  the  statistics  of  the  Iinxni> 
gration  Commission  may  be  trusted,  they  disprove  this  convictian  oa 
the  ixirt  of  the  natives.  The  figures  which  are  given  in  Table  343  (p. 
649)  of  the  siimc  volume,  relate  to  the  Middle  West,  where  that  "oou- 
viction"  is  said  to  prevail.    The  native  and  Southern  and 
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Tons 


JU\,r        AUG.      5£P,        OCT.       NOV       DEC.      JAN        rCB.      MAR.      APR.     WAV       JUNE 

XZIV.    Coal  productioa  by  mosiths  in  Blinois,  1^06-1910. 

European  miners  were  distributed  by  the  number  of  months  worked 
in  1907  as  follows: 


Month! 

Per  cent  workinR 

r 

born 

,2 

18.2 
68.2 
100.0 

1-3 
497 
96.7 

9  and  over .». 

6  and  over  ......,,....,...*.,..... 

It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  these  statistics  are  of  as  Uttte 
value  as  the  opinions  of  the  few  "old  miners*'  quoted  by  the  Iramigra- 
jtion  Commission.  The  total  number  of  native  miners  included  io  its 
•'study  of  households"  was  only  371  for  all  bituminous  mines  in  the 
United  States  and  79  for  all  antiiracilc  mines,  (Ibid,,  vol.  6,  p.  97; 
vol.  16,  p.  619.)    The  number  '  "to  serve  as  a  ba^s  for  any 
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respect  the  mine  operators  do  not  differ  from  other  entre- 
preneurs. There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  manufacturer  of 
awnings  from  distributing  the  work  of  his  establishment 
evenly  over  the  whole  jear;  yet  he  prefers  to  manufacture 
them  when  there  is  an  immediate  demand  for  them.  An 
even  distribution  of  mining  operations  over  the  whole 
year  would  necessitate  an  outlay  for  wages  and  supplies, 
and  a  permanent  investment  for  additional  storage  facilities. 
Such  an  additional  investment  would  be  prohibitive  for 
many  of  the  smaller  operators,  while  the  larger  ones  could 
gain  no  advantage  from  it,  since  competition  would  not 
permit  them  to  shift  the  interest  to  the  consumer. 

[So  long  as  the  mines  run  fuU  time  at  one  season  and  part 
time  at  others,  unemployment  is  inevitable.*)   The  difference 
between  coal  mining  and  other  industries  is  only  that, 
instead  of  discharging  a  portion  of  the  force  and  keeping' 
the  rest  fully  employed,  the  coal  operator  retains  the  full 
force  in  his  employ,  but  keeps  them  all  on  part  time.    There 
are  several  economic  reasons  for  this  system.     In  the  first' 
place  the  operator  wants  to  keep  his  full  force  always  ready 
on  call.    Coal  mines  are,  as  a  rule^  not  located  in  great 
urban  centres  where  there  is  at  all  times  an  available 
supply  of  men  seeking  employment.     Chief  among  the 
contributory  causes  is  the  real  estate  interest  of  the  mining j 
company.     Every  operator  who  opens  a  new  mine  in  aa 
unsettled  locality  must  provide  houses  for  his  employees* 
After  having  invested  in  workmen*s  dwellings,  the  mine 
operator  is  interested  in  keeping  them  occupied.     To  lay 
off  a  part  of  his  employees  during  the  sununer  months  would 
involve  a  loss  of  rent,  as  they  would  leave  in  order  to  seek 
employment  elsewhere.    Where  the  mining  company  is  also ' 
running  a  general  store  for  its  employees,  it  wants  to  retain 


cooclusions.     The  greatest  variation  between  the  native  and  foreign- 
born  appears  In  the  percentage  of  bituminous  coal  miners  empLoyodj 
six  months  and  o\^er»  viz..  82.2  for  the  native  and  88,8  for  the  foreij 
bom  {ibid,,  vol.  6,  p.  97).     The  difference  of  6.6  per  cent  represent 
only  twcQty-three  native  workers  scattered  all  over  the  United  Stat 
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them  as  customers.  Wliilc  the  mine  operators  are  guided 
in  their  policy  by  busineSvS  considerations,  rather  than  by 
philanthropy,  the  mine  workers  as  a  class  have  no  ground 
for  complaint  against  this  policy,  so  long  as  coal  mining 
remains  a  seasonal  trade.  The  other  alternative  woiild  be 
full  employment  for  some  and  complete  idleness  and  want 
for  the  others. 

f  Inasmuch  as  the  demand  for  coal  fluctuates  from  year 
to  year,  it  is  inevitable  that  when  the  demand  suffers  a 
temporary  decline,  there  should  not  be  enough  work  to 
give  full  time  employment  to  all  the  men  who  were  needed 
during  the  previous  season  of  maximum  activity^  An 
illustration  of  these  fluctuations  can  be  seen  in  Diagram 
XXIV.  This  is  the  basis  of  the  complaint  of  the  miners 
that  too  rapid  a  pace  of  development  eventually  leads  to 
under-employment/  These  cyclical  variations,  however, 
are  not  peculiar  to  coal  mining  alone,  but  are  incidents  of 
the  modem  industrial  development  in  all  Hncs  of  production. 
In  fact  the  fluctuations  in  the  demand  for  coal  are  merely 
the  reflections  of  the  fluctuations  in  the  industrial  field  as 
a  whole.  That  they  are  not  the  product  of  immigration, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  they  run  parallel  with  the  fluctuations 
of  immigration,  has  been  shown  in  Chapter  VI.  (See  Dia- 
gram X.) 

The  fluctuating  character  of  the  coal-mining  industry 
produces  a  migratory  type  of  mine  worker.  To  the  old 
employee,  however,  who  is  permanently  working  at  one 
mine,  these  migratory  applicants  for  work  naturally  appear 
as  one  of  the  causes  of  fluctuation  in  the  opportunities  for 
employment.  The  Immigration  Commission  is  voicing 
the  complaint  of  **the  older  employee  to  the  efTect  that  the 
recent  immigrants  being  largely  unmarried  and  at  the  same 
time,  migratory  in  their  habits,  move  readily  from  one 
locality  to  another,  always  seeking  the  community  where 
there  is  a  demand  for  labor  and  thus  cause,  in  numerous 
instances,  an  oversupply  of  labor,  wliich  reacts  to  the  injury 

'  Reports  of  ike  Immtgrati&K  '69, 
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of  the  employees  [>crmanently  working  and  living  in  the 
locality  affected."'  The  recent  immigrants  acxxirdingly 
cause  an  oversupply  of  labor  by  seeking  a  place  *' where 
there  is  a  demand  for  labor, "  whereas  if  they  stayed  where 
there  is  no  demand  for  their  lalxjr  there  would  supposedly 
be  no  oversupply  of  labor.  But  what  of  "the  older  em- 
ployees*' w^ho  are  permanently  living  in  the  communities 
where  there  is  no  demand  for  the  labor  of  the  migratory 
immigrants?  Might  they  not  regard  it  as  an  ''injury" 
to  themselves  if  the  immigrants  resolved  to  abandon  their 
migratory  habits  and  stay  where  there  is  no  demand  for 
them?  The  oldest  inhabitants  of  a  mining  town  are 
naturally  inclined  to  view  every  question  from  the  angle  of 
their  local  interests.  But  their  criterion  need  not  be  gener- 
ally  accepted  as  representative  of  the  interests  of  labor  at 
large. 

Complaints  have  often  been  made  that,  apart  from  the 
fluctuations  in  the  demand  for  coal,  under-employment 
in  the  anthracite  mines  is  the  result  of  a  deliberate  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  operators  to  employ  a  larger  force  than 
might  be  required  when  the  mines  nm  at  full  capacity.^ 
There  was  a  good  foundation  for  this  complaint  in  the  past. 
In  the  '70*5,  after  the  breakdown  of  the  union  of  anthracite 
coal  miners^  the  coal  companies  engaged  a  larger  force 
which  resulted  in  the  curtailment  of  the  average  production 
per  man.  This  was,  however,  in  the  days  of  British,  Irish, 
and  German  immigration.  During  the  last  ten  years,  i.  e., 
since  the  beginning  of  the  new  immigration,  the  average 
annual  production  per  man  has  been  fast  increasing. 

The  following  table  shows  an  increase  of  the  average 
annual  ntmiber  employed  from  44,000  in  1 870-1 874  to 
68,OQO  in  1 87 5-1 879,  while  the  average  annual  output 
increased  only  10  per  cent.  The  expansion  of  the  busi- 
ness obviously  did  not  call  for  an  increase  of  55  per  cent 

«  Reports  of  the  Immigralion  Commission,  vol.  6,  p,  669. 
*  Reports  of  the  Industrial  Comm  ission ,  vol  x v, ,  p.  405 .    Peter  RobiMts, 
The  Anthracite  Coal  Industry^  pp.  126-1^7. 
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in  the  number  of  employees.  As  a  result  the  average 
tonnage  per  employee  declined  28  per  cent.  It  rose  again 
during  the  first  half  of  the  '8o's  still  remaining  20  per  cent 

TABLE  126. 

NUMBER    OF    WAGE-EARNERS    EMPLOYED    IN    ANTHRACITE    COAL    MINES, 
ANB  PRODUCTION  OF  COAL  BY  FIVE-YEAR  PERIODS,  1870-J9O9. 


[                Period 

Average    ftnnual 

numWr   cinploved' 

(thousands) 

Average  annual   production* 
(lontf  ions) 

Total  millicma 

Per  employee 

1870-1874 
J875-I879 
1880-I884 
1885-1889 

1890-1894 
1895-1899 
1 900- 1 904 
1905-1909 

u 

85 

no 

130 
145 

151 
171 

20 
22 
31 

38 
46 

50 
56 
71 

448 

361 
342 
350 
343 
37^ 
417 

below  the  average  of  1870-1874.  It  declined  again  during 
the  second  half  of  the  '8o's  and  remained  stationary  until 
1900.  Since  that  time  a  marked  improvement  is  notice- 
able. The  annual  average  per  employee  in  1900-1904  was 
higher  than  in  1 880-1 884,  and  in  1905-1909  it  came  within 
7  per  cent  of  the  average  of  1870-1874.  If  the  comparison 
is  carried  back  to  the  first  half  of  the  '8o's,  when  the  English- 
speaking  mine  workers  were  given  more  days  per  man  than 
ever  since  the  defeat  of  the  strike  of  1875  up  to  1900,  it 
appears  that  in  1905-1909,  during  the  height  of  Southern 
and  Eastern  European  immigration,  the  average  mine 
worker  was  given  15,5  per  cent  more  work  than  at  the  time 
w^hen  the  Slav  and  Italian  employees  in  the  anthracite 
mines  were  a  negligible  quantity.      This  means  that  the 

»Sce  Appendix.  Table  XXVIII. 

»  Compute<i  from  the  Report  of  the  Untied  StaUs  Geological  Survey: 
The  Production  of  Caai,  1910,  pp.  189-190. 
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recent  immigrant  labor  supply  has  been  smaller  in  pro|x>r- 
tion  to  the  demand  for  lab^^ir  in  coal  mines  than  the  supply 
of  mine  workers  from  Northern  and  Western  Europe  thirty 
years  ago. 

As  stated  above,  the  reports  of  the  Immigration  Com- 
mission for  every  district  concur  in  that  the  native  lal 
supply  was  inadequate  for  the  operation  of  the  mines  from" 
the  very  beginning,  that  the  supply  of  immigrants  from  the 
British  Isles  and  Germany  soon  also  proved  insufficient, 
and  that  the  mine  operators  from  remoter  districts  were^ 
bidding  in  the  Eastern  labor  market  for  immigrants 
every  nationality  willing  to  work  in  the  Western  mines. 
If  it  is  true  that  the  demand  for  labor  exceeded  the  avails, 
able  supply,  it  necessarily  foUows  that  wages  must  hai 
risen.  That  such  has  been  the  fact  is  not  denied  by  the 
Immigration  Commission.  It  seeks,  however,  to  qualify 
it  in  accordance  with  its  preconceived  ideas  about  the 
inuni grant.  We  are  told  that  in  Pennsylvania  ^Uhe  com- 
panies were  not  compelled  as  a  result  of  agitation  or  protest 
to  increase  wages  ...  in  order  to  hold  the  native  and 
former  workmen,  since  they  were  able  to  fill  their  places 
.  .  .  with  recent  immigrants  who  were  content  with  the 
wages  .  .  .  which  prevailed  in  the  bituminous  regions. 
[  //  is  true  thai  wages  have  risen  in  the  industry,  but  as  a  rule 
only  to  meet  the  competition  of  other  industries  which  use 
unskilled  labor.'"! 

Thus  "the  companies  were  not  compelled  ...  to 
increase  wages,'*  because  the  recent  immigrants  "were 
content"  with  the  prevailing  wages,  and  yet  somehow 
"wages  have  risen,**  It  might  be  inferred  that  the  com- 
panies voluntarily  increased  ^vages  though  the  recent 
immigrants  did  not  ask  for  it,  were  it  not  for  the  concluding 
statement  that  the  raise  was  made  "to  meet  the  competition 
of  other  industries  which  use  unskilled  labor. ' *  Apparently 
then  in  those  "other  industries"  w^ages  were  also  raised, 
and  the  recent  immigrants,  though  "content"  with  lower 

» Reports  oj  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol,  8,  p.  424. 
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wages  in  coal  mines,  were  equally  content  to  quit  the  mines 
and  accept  higher  wages  in  other  industries.  The  most 
important  of  those  industries  in  Pennsylvania  is  the  iron 
and  steel  industry,  in  which  most  of  the  unskilled  laborers 
are  also  recent  immigrants.  /So  it  would  seem  that  in  order 
to  hold  these  new  employees  the  iron  and  steel  companies 
were  compelled  to  increase  wages,  and  the  coal  companies 
in  order  to  hold  their  own  recent  immigrants  had  to  follow 
suit.) 

An  index  of  the  increase  in  the  earnings  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania coal  miners  since  the  beginning  of  the  "new  immigra- 
tion * '  is  furnished  by  the  average  annual  wages  per  employee 
in  the  anthracite  coal  mines  at  the  XL  and  XIII.  Censuses; 
/the  annual  wage  expenditures  of  the  mine  operators  per 
wage-earner  increased  from  $310  in  1889  to  $547  in  1909, 
i.  e.^  76  per  ccnt.'y) 

lo  the  unionized  bituminous  coal  mines  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh district  the  scale  is  agreed  upon  at  joint  conferences 
held  biennially  since  1898  between  the  operators  and  the 
United  Mine  Workers.  This  is  the  period  of  the  great 
influx  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans  into  the  coal 
mines  of  the  Pittsburgh  district.  Table  127  shows  sub- 
stantial increases  in  the  scale  for  imdercutting  by  machine 
and  day-occupations,  in  which  English-speaking  mine 
workers  are  employed,  as  well  as  for  loading  which  is 
the  work  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans,  and  for 
pick  mining,  at  which  men  of  all  races  are  employed,  i  In 
other  words,  the  Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans  have 
had  the  same  measure  of  success  in  bargaining  for  wages  as 
the  English-speaking  employees. ) 

^  While  wages  have  increased ^  the  hours  of  labor  have 
been  reduced  from  ten  to  eight.)  Moreover,  **  many  kinds 
of  work,  such  as  entry  cutting,  room  turning,  removing 
clay,  etc.,  for  which  formerly  nothing  was  paid,  now  have 
a  regular  scale.      This  'dead  work,*  in  a  mine  femploj-ing 

•  Advance  information  issued  by  the  Director  of  the  Census  to  the 
Press,  Dec.  i,  191 1. 
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one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  would  add  about  $i  .50  per  week 
to  the  wages  of  each  of  them.  It  means  an  addition  of 
about  ten  per  cent  to  a  miner's  pay.  **  ^ 

TABLE  127. 

UNION  SCALE  OF  <(rAGES  IN  BITUMINOUS  COAL  MINES,  ia98-1908.' 


OcCtlpfttiOQ 


Pick  mining . , . , 

Air  Machines. 

Undercutting  in  rooms 

Loading  in  rooms 

Electric  Machines, 

Undercutting ...*.. 

Loading. 

Inside  Day  Work, 
Tracklayers.  l>ottom  cagers,  drivers, 
trip    riders,    water    and    machine 

haulers,  and  timbermen. . . » 

Pipemen  for  compressed  air  pLints. ,  . 

All  other  inside  labor 

Trappers  (boys) . 


I&9S-I900 

1906-1908 

per  cent 

Per  tan 

Per  ton 

$0.66 

$0.90 

36^ 

"5 
.36 

.1708 
.456 

S:?l 

.08 
,36 

.11 

47 

30.6 

Per  day 

Per  day 

1.90 

1.84 

X.75 

75 

2.56 
2.50 
2-36 
113 

4OUO 
30.4 

34-9 
50.7 

The  advances  in  the  scale  of  wages  paid  to  various 
classes  of  employees  in  non-unionized  mines  of  Pennsyl- 
vania^ are  shown  in  Table  128,  condensed  from  the  report 
of  the  Immigration  Commission. 

Wages  for  aU  grades  of  employment  have  increased 
since  1895.  The  rate  of  increase  for  common  laborers, 
who  are  practically  all  Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans, 
is  higher  than  for  machine  bosses,  who  are  Americans  or 
English-speaking  foreigners. 

The  report  of  the  Immigration  Commission  contains 
statistics  of  average  daily  earnings  for  79,575  mine  workers 
classified  by  race  and  nativity.  As  there  is  no  classification 
of  each  racial  group  by  occupation,  the  elaborate  averages 

*  Leiserson»  loc.  ciL,  p.  319,  '  Ibid,,  p.  320. 

i  That  the  mines  are  non-unionized  appears  from  the  fact  tliat  they 
are  funning  on  a  ten -hour  basis. 
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WAGE  SCALE  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  THE  COAL  MLVE5  OF  ONE  STEEL  COMPANY 
IN  PENNSYLVANIA,  I895-I908.' 


Occupations 


Daily  wae«s 


1B9S  tgoS 


TncreoMipcr 


Machine  lx)ss. . . 

Boss  driver 

Team  driver. ... 
Tipple  foreman.. 

Single  driver. 

Sheer  (mule) 

Motorman 

Trip  rider. 

Blacksmith.. . , . 

Stable  man 

Carpenter 

Coupler, , , 

Tipple  engineer . 

Tipple  man 

Switchman 

Laborer 

Oiler  (dillyro^d), 

Patchcr 

Trapper  (boy).,. 


and  per  looo  ratios  computed  from  "80  or  more  males 
reporting,"  are  of  no  value  for  comparative  purposes. 
The  fact  that  the  Mexican  cams  $2,44  per  day,  whereas 
the  American  of  native  parentage  earns  only  $2.31,'  docs 
not  mean  that  the  Mexican  has  a  higher  standard  of  living 
and  therefore  "insists"  upon  a  higher  wage,  whereas  the 
American,  with  his  lower  standard  of  living,  is  "content"  to 
accept  a  lower  wage.  The  higher  average  of  the  Mexican 
is  simply  the  result  of  a  different  distributionof  the  Mexicans 
by  locality  and  grade  of  work.  A  selection  of  race  groups 
graded  according  to  i^ercentage  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  day  is  presented  in  Table   129.     It  dearly 

■  Reports  of  ike  fmmigraiwn  Commission ^  vol.  8,  Table  322, 
»/Wd,,voL6,p,  50. 
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shows  that  the  iimmgrants  from  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europe  are  often  earning  more  than  native  Americans  of 
native  stock  and  English-speaking  immigrants. 

TABLE  129. 


PER  CBNT  OF  ADULT  BITUiaNOUS  COAL  MINE  WORKERS   Of 

RACES  EARNING  EACH  SPECIFIED  AMOUNT  PER  DAY,  BT  LOCALTTV.  ' 


Earning  la  .00  per  day  and  over. 


Earning  I3.00  per  day  and  oymr. 


Rank 


Russian 

Croatian 

South  Italian 

Scotch 

White  of  native  father, 

Welsh 

North  Italian 

Irish 


Locality  and  race 


Middle  West: 


Pennsylvania: 

Slovenian 

Lithuanian 

Russian 

White  of  native  father. 

South: 


Slovak 

Polish 

Magyar 

White  of  native  father. 

Southift-cst: 

Slovenian 

White  of  native  father. 


Per 

cent 


Rank 


950 

94.3 
90.8 
89.1 
87.2 
86.2 

843 
837 


76.5 
76.4 

73-3 
70.1 


82.9 

73- 1 
67.9 
65.8 


97.2 
96.1 


Locality  and  race 


Middle  West: 


Croatian 

German 

South  Italian 

English 

Russian 

Scotch 

Irish 

Welsh 

Slovak 

White  of  native  father . 

Pennsylvania: 

Lithuanian 

White  of  native  father, 

South: 


Slo\'ak , 

White  of  native  father 

Southwest: 


Lithuanian 

South  Italian , 

German 

White  of  native  father. 


69.9 
46.3 
45 
41 

36 
31 
27 
26 

25 


13.5 
7.7 


19.4 
12.9 


56.8 

38.3 
31.6 
18.9 


Comparable  data  on  the  earnings  of  employees  engaged 
in  the  same  class  of  work  are  available  only  for  West 
Virginia.  The  average  earnings  of  pick-miners  for  one 
month  were  as  follows:  American,  white,  $78.18;  Magyar 

*  Reports  of  Ike  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  6,  Tables  34-35,  pp. 
54-56. 
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and  Slovak,  $76.68;  South  Italian,  $69.1 1.«  There  is  no 
substantial  difference  between  the  Magyar  and  Slovaks,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  white  Americans,  on  the  other;  their 
wages  averaged  about  fe.oo  a  day-  The  earnings  of  the 
Italians  were  lower,  but  this  may  have  been  due  to 
the  fact  that  some  of  them  did  not  work  every  day  in  the 
month.* 

(^he  conclusion  of  the -Commission  with  regard  to  the 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia  coal  fields  is  that  "although  it 
is  not  clear  that  the  employment  of  the  immigrant  has 
reduced  wages  ,  ,  ,  U  is  obvious  that  if  immigrant  labor 
had  not  been  available  either  a  much  higher  wage  would 
have  been  paid,  more  labor-saving  devices  used,  or  less 
development  would  have  been  possible.  "•*  Wn  other  words, 
wages  have  not  been  reduced,  but  had  there  been  no  immi- 
grants on  hand,  either  wages  would  have  been  higher, 
or  they  would  not  have  been  higher.  The  conclusion  is 
indisputable  J 

The  Immigration  Commission  holds  the  recent  immi- 
grants responsible  for  the  c\dls  of  the  company  houses  and 
the  company  stores. "I  It  is  the  usual  method  of  reasoning: 
the  company  house  and  the  company  store  exist  only 
because  the  recent  immigrants  '"consent"  to  accept  them.* 
This  is  a  consistent  application  of  the  theory  of  "freedom  of 
contract**:  wages  are  low,  because  wage-earners  "consent" 
to  accept  low  wages;  hours  of  labor  are  long,  because 
laborers  "consent"  to  work  long  hours;  factories  are  un- 
sanitar\',  because  operatives  "consent"  to  work  in  unsani- 
tary factories.  Every  problem  involved  in  the  relation 
between  labor  and  capital  finds  an  easy  solution  in  this 
philosophy. 

The  fact  is  that  the  real  estate  and  the  mercantile  end  of 
a  mining  company's  business  are  often  no  less  important, 
as  sources  of  income,  than  the  mine.  There  are  mining 
companies  whose  sales  of  coal  do  not  cover  their  operating 

<  Reports  of  the  Immigralion  Cmtmis^i^mt  p«  202.  *  Ibid, 

»  Ibid,,  p.  ^23.  <  Ibid,,  pp.  659,  666. 
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expenses,  but  the  renting  of  houses  to  employees  and  the 
profits  of  the  commissary  store  yield  enough  to  pay  divi- 
dends on  the  entire  investment.  Tins  system  is  much  older 
than   immigration   from   Southern  and  Eastern    Kurope. 

An  item  in  the  Pottsville  Miners'  Journal  for  January,  1 850,  states 
that  there  were  42.000  houses  rented  by  the  operators  in  the  anthracite 
coal  fields.  From  the  earliest  records  of  mining,  operators  have  erected 
abodes  for  their  employee's,  and  the  practice  has  been  continued  until 
very  recent  times  among  all  the  companies.* 

Company  houses  are  as  usual  in  the  South,  where  the 
white  miners  are  mostly  of  old  American  stock,  as  in  those 
fields  where  recent  immigrants  predominate. 

The  company  store  has  also  had  a  long  history. 

The  Pottsvnllc  Miners'  Journal  states  that  in  1848  .  .  .  men  worked 
for  I3.50  a  week  and  tCK:»k  that  out  in  orders,  ...  In  1850,  the  labotrer 
got  from  60  cents  to  65  cents  a  day  and  the  miner  from  So  cents  to  90 
cents.  These  vrere.  low  wages  but  they  were  actually  lower  than  the 
amounts  specified,  for  the  men  were  not  paid  in  money.  They  had  to 
take  their  earnings  out  in  goods  which  made  a  difference  of  from  15  to 
20  per  cent  against  the  wage-earner.' 

Many  and  persistent  attempts  have  been  made  to  do  away  with 
evil,  all  of  which  so  far  have  oome  short  of  their  object-  It  was 
issue  of  the  Bates  strike  of  1849.  The  Workingmen's  Benevolent 
Association  of  1868-75  attempted  to  remove  it.  It  was  one  of  the 
plonks  in  the  platform  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  who  flourished  in  the 
Middle  and  Southern  coal  fields  in  f  886-88.  And  tlie  labor  organiza- 
tion which  now  flourishes  in  the  anthracite  coal  fields  has  undertaken  to 
correct  this  evil.  What  the  employees  could  not  do  by  labor  tmioos 
their  representatives  have  tried  to  do  by  legislative  enactment.  In 
June,  188  r,  a  law  was  passed  to  enforce  payment  in  lawful  money  of 
the  United  States  or  "any  order  or  other  paper  whatsoever,  redeemable 
for  its  face  value  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States.'*  This  law 
was  declared  unconstitutional.  ...  In  June,  1891,  another  act  was 
passed,  making  it  unlawful  for  "any  mining  or  manufacturing  corpora 
tion  of  the  commonwealth,  or  the  ofiicers  or  stockholders  of  any  sudl 
corporation,  to  engage  in  or  carry  on  any  store  known  as  company 
store. "...  Another  attempt  was  made  at  the  recommendation  oC 
an  investigating  committee  in  1897  to  abolish  this  evil.     All  tb^e 

»  Peter  Roberts:   Tke  Antliracite  Coal  Industry,  p.  130. 
'  Ibid,,  p.  109. 
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fegUtative  acte  have  come  short  of  their  objects.  The  company  store 
still  flourishes.  .  .  .  Their  numVier  is  not  as  largo  as  they  once  were; 
they  are  gradually  dying  out,  but  the  institution  dies  hard." 

In  West  Virginia  "every  mining  company  has  a  company 
store,  and  the  operatives  are  compelled  to  deal  in  the 
company  store,  because  they  are  paid  only  once  a  month, 
but  may  between  pay-days  obtain  trading  scrip  whicli  is 
good  only  at  the  company  stores.'*^  Nearly  one  half  (46 
per  cent)  of  all  mine  workers  in  West  Virginia  are  native 
white  Americans,  and  only  30  per  cent  are  immigrants  from 
Southern  and  Eastern  Europe,  3(  It  is  clear  that  the  recent 
immigrant  is  no  more  responsible  for  the  company  store 
than  the  native  American  miner.j 

It  is  a  fair  conclusion  from  all  available  facts  that  the 
terms  of  emp1o>Tncnt  in  the  coal  mines  at  present  are  in  no 
respect  less  favorable  to  the  mine  worker,  and  that  the 
wages  are  higher,  than  in  the  past,  when  the  bulk  of  the 
mine  workers  were  native  Americans  or  immigrants  from 
Northern  and  Western  Europe. 

The  ability  of  the  wage-earner  to  influence  the  terms  of 
emplo}TTient  in  large-scale  industry  finds  full  expression 
only  in  collective  bargaining.  The  history^  of  labor  unions 
in  the  bituminous  coal-mining  industry,  according  to  the 
Immigration  Commission's  version,  has  been  a  constant 
struggle  on  the  part  of  the  English-speaking  mine  workers 
to  organize  the  Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans  and  to 
hold  them  in  line. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  bituminous  mining  area  the  entire  period  from 
1870  to  1894  was  marked  by  a  series  of  labor  dissensions  and  strikes, 
each  of  which  left  tlie  labor  organizations  in  a  weaker  condition  than  did 
its  predecessor,  for  the  reason  that  the  older  employees,  who  were  the 
leaders  in  the  movement  for  higher  wages  and  better  working  conditions, 
finding  themselves  miable  to  tcmtrol  the  conditions  imposed  by  tlie 
increasing  employment  of  recent  immigrants,  and  finally  realizing  that  it 


*  Peter  Roberts  :  The  AnthraciU  Coal  Industry,  pp.  129-130. 
'  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  7,  p.  201. 
»/Wrf.,  p.  161. 
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iK±,  the  fac=ie  rwiJ'A  vas  Gqjeasxs 

Rkcsh  z=5cxac3i  4Sd  ace 

ben  •  .  .  csd  afier  ^e  ;car  I89QL 

boverer.  sod  :be  %iit  ir'Vj.rrt'r  <£  '^ecr 

vracTL  occurred  m  ±e  Fafrraoci,  Elk  GarrV^,  sad 

joo  19^  aad  1895.    Naitpes  and  c£6sr 

tfae  taiaes.  as  tbej  bad  dooe  in  IViLR>!bj=si.  trs 

wincf;  were  fiDed  by  ibe  w  ^ikAinesn  cc  adfnassil 

lapid  f»tmiw*i  cf  the  rrf-itg  oper&aois  afser  1S94  also  broml*t 
the  siimDg  5eids  a  oocstasdh-  a^ri/mli^  =TTr-7"cr  of  Sootfaeoi  and  \ 
'Ejarrjptai]&^  irbo  coczpietdT  xs:2<id.:ed  tbe  ot5er  crrpiw 
aiuialjf.bat  effectmlh'.  desonHzed  the  !2l)cr  sxaocs  axid  pot  m  stop  to 
aaj  efforts  toward  oc^garaxatkn.  ...  [In  the  Middle  Wes^  dnriqc  ^^ 
past  ten  years  .  .  .  aliboogh  the  labor  uas'i-os  have  Lusetj  maiataiDDd 
their  strength.  oooditioQS  have  charged  aad  the  presemldaa  off  the 
standards  of  the  ocgiTttzafioo  has  been  a  =:::i:ter  of  uu;  greatest  diflScnlty. 
Mhnng  operatioos  ha\'e  txndergooe  a  great  expanskn,  and  recouiac  has 
been  had  to  races  of  recent  imxnigTatiua  in  greater  aad  greater  iiiinibei&. 
These  newcomefs  have  entered  the  I^or  ocgarnzaaoos  principallj 
because  they  have  t>rm¥nA»r^  it  a  necessary  step  piefanunarT  to  aocofins 
work  in  the  mines,  and  not  because  they  have  had  any  sympathy  or 
interest  in  the  labor-union  prograz:.  Tbey  have  also  oanifested  ogoi* 
parativdy  little  activity  in  its  behalf. ' 

The  preceding  summan-  abounds  in  errors  of  fact  wbidi 
produce  a  distorted  \4ew  of  the  histor\'  of  trade-unionism  in 
the  bittuninous  coal-mining  industr>-.  ^The  cardinal  fact 
of  that  history  is  that  so  long  as  the  English-speaking 
mine  workers  were  in  the  majority,  their  organizations  were 
ephemeral  and  their  strikes  mostly  imsuccessful;  it  is  only 
since  the  Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans  have  become  an 
important  factor  in  the  coal  mines  that  the  miners'  organi- 
zation has  gained  strength.'  The  growth  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  appears  from  Table  130  next 
following.  '^Whereas  in  1890  scarcely  15  per  cent  of  all 
mine  workers  in  the  United  States  were  affiliated  with 

*  Reports  of  Ike  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  i,  p.  535. 
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labor  unions,  in  1904  the  proportion  of  organized  mine 
workers  exceeded  one  half  of  the  total  number  employed.  "7 
Since  1898  terms  of  employment  in  the  bituminous  coal 
mines  are  periodically  agreed  upon  between  conferees  of  the 
conventions  of  organized  mine  operators  and  organized 
mine  workers,  holding  sessions  after  the  fashion  of  two 
houses  of  an  industrial  parliament. 


TABLE  130. 

MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  UNITED  MINE  WORKERS  OF  AMERICA,   189O-I904.* 

Year  Number 

1890 20,912 

189I- 17iO+4 

1892 19.376 

1893 H-244 

1894, ._......,,.  17,628 

1895 10,871 

1896 9M7 

l»97 - 9.731 


Year  Number 

1898 32.9*52 

1899 61,887 

1900 H5.5^l 

1901.. 198,024 

I9«2, ...175.3^7 

1903--' 247,240 

1904 :  260,075 


The  Industrial  Commission  says  in  a  survey  of  the  history 
of  the  miners'  unions  up  to  the  end  of  the  past  century: 

Labor  organization  among  the  coal  miners  has  passed  through  ex- 
traordinary vicissitudes.  Thu  Welish,  Scotch,  English,  and  Irish  miners 
were  well  organized  and  maintained  high  wages,  but  in  1875,  not  owing 
to  the  presence  of  immigrants,  but  as  a  result  of  a  strike  against  a 
falling  market,  their  organization  was  entirely  broken  and  their  wages 
greatly  reduccfJ.  Not  until  1897,  in  tlie  bituminous  field,  and  1900, 
in  the  anthracite  field,  was  a  reorganization  effected,  this  time  not  of 
the  original  British  stock  alone,  but  also  of  the  mixed  nationalities  from 
Southern  and  Eastern  Europe.  .  .  .  While  there  have  been  serious 
problems  in  the  organisation  of  mixed  nationalities,  an  equally  serious 
problem  which  has  confronted  the  organization  of  these  immigrants 
has  been  the  competition  of  the  unorganized  Americans  of  native  stock. 
This  was  fully  shown  in  the  experience  of  the  miners  prior  to  1897, 
when  their  organizations  in  Northern  Illinois  were  defeated  by  the 
native  Americans  in  Southern  Illinuis.  In  the  first  mining  district  of 
Illinois  the  per  cent  of  Americans  is  only  eleven,  and  in  the  seventh,  in 
the  Soutliem  part  of  the  State,  it  Is  eighty.  Yet,  it  was  these  American 
miners  in  the  thick  and  more  easily  mined  veins  of  the  Southern  section 

»  Frank  Julian  Wame:  Thf  Coal  Mine  Workers,  pp.  120, 206, 212, 218. 
id  ,  ppi.  117,  120,  212.  218. 
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whose  competition  reduced  wages  so  low  that  they  were  actually  eamiog 
less  than  in  the  Northern  districts.  The  succcsss  of  the  strike  in  1897 
consisted  mainly  in  the  fact  that  Uie  Southern  American-bora  miners 
were  brought  into  the  Union  and  placed  on  a  basis  of  equal  competition 
with  the  foreign-bora  miners.  A  similar  condition  at  the  present  time 
confronts  the  mining  organisation  of  the  four  great  States  of  the  bitumi- 
nous field  in  the  competition  of  West  Virginia,  where  the  native  whil 
of  native  parents  number  57!^  per  cent  and  tlic  colored  miners  numl 
21  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  miners,  compared  with  20  to  48 
cent  native  whites  of  both  native  and  foreign  parentage  in  the  ot 
States.  Pricra  and  wages  in  West  Virginia  are  30  to  70  per  cent  beloi 
those  under  similar  conditions  in  the  other  States.  .  .  .  The  orgar 
tion  of  150,000  bituminous  mine  workers,  over  one  half  of  whom 
foreign-born  of  diverse  races,  is  menaced  more  by  the  unor^ganized' 
Americans  of  native  stock  than  by  their  own  internal  divisions. ' 

In  another  part  of  the  same  report  the  histoiy  of  the 
cx)ntests  in  Illinois  is  given  in  greater  detail: 

The  jeopardy  and  defeat  of  the  unions  has  been  owing  as  often  to 
the  competition  of  unorganized  Americans  of  native  stock  io  new 
fields,  as  in  the  competition  of  the  foreign-bom.  This  is  fully  demon- 
strated by  the  experience  of  the  miners  prior  to  1897,  when  they  were 
defeated  by  the  competition  of  Southern  Illinois,  and,  since  1897,  when 
they  were  jeopardized  by  the  competition  of  West  Virginia.  Beginning 
with  1886  .  .  ♦  the  local  organization  of  miners  known  as  the  Federa- 
tion of  Miners  and  Mine  Laborers  acquired  such  strength  that  it  was 
able  to  summon  the  operators  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Illinois  to 
annual  conferences  for  the  purposes  of  agreements  regarding  the  scale 
of  wages  in  these  competitive  States.  .  .  -  During  the  entire  period 
of  these  interstate  conferences*  from  1886  to  1893^  it  has  been  impossible 
for  the  tmions  to  organize  Southern  Illinois.  The  miners  in  that  section 
were  predominatingly  Americans.  They  were  fann  laborers  who  had 
turned  to  the  mines  as  a  source  of  ready  cash.  .  .  .  Their  rates  per  ton 
for  raining  coal  were  twenty-eight  to  thirty-eight  cents,  as  compared 
with  sixty-two  to  seventy  cents  in  the  Northern  fields,  ...  In  order 
to  protect  the  miners  in  the  Northern,  thio-veined  districts,  and  permit 
their  coal  to  come  into  the  market  at  living  wages,  the  union  has  forced 
the  miners  in  the  Southern,  thick-veined  districts  to  increase  their 
earnings  from  the  lowest  in  the  State  to  the  highest  id  the  State.  Tl 
is  one  of  the  necessities  of  the  system  of  differentials  in  arranging  scales' 
of  prices  for  different  sections  of  the  same  competitive  field,  and  it  was 
exactly  the  e\-il  of  the  former  unorgaoiaed  condition  that  the  American 

*  Reports  of  the  IndusLrial  Commission,  vol.  xv.,  pp.  xxiv.-xjcxvi. 
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TTJincrs  in  the  Southern  field  had  reduced  their  comjiensation  so  low 
notwithstanding  the  greater  productivity  of  the  mines,  that  they  were 
earning  less  than  the  meager  wages  of  the  foreign-boro  miners  in  the 
Northern  fields.  .  .  .  The  present  high  wages  of  the  Southern  field  are  nott 
therefore,  owing  to  a  higher  standard  of  living  or  superior  capacity  for 
organization  of  Americans  as  compared  ivilh  foreigners ,  bui  are  owing  to 
the  initiative  and  interference  of  foreigners,  who,  in  self-protection^  forced 
the  Americans  to  a  higher  position  than  Ute  one  they  were  willing  to  accept,^ 

The  Immigration  Commission  quotes  the  opinion  of 
**the  older  employees" — "that in  general  the  immigration 
of  Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans  has  been  very  disastrous 
to  the  labor  unions  in  the  coal-mining  industry.  In  some 
districts  the  unions  have  been  entirely  disrupted,  and  old 
operatives  assert  that  this  was  directly  due  to  the  coming 
of  the  later  immigrants."'  The  illustrations  cited  by  the 
Commission  in  support  of  this  claim  prove  the  very  op- 
posite of  it.  In  the  strike  of  1884  in  the  Comielsville  coke 
region  the  Slav,  Mag}'ar,  and  Italian  workmen  joined  the 
American  and  Irish  strikers.  The  strike  was  defeated, 
but  *'the  percentage  of  recent  immigrants  was  relatively 
small";  no  reason  is  given  why  the  defeat  should  be  attrib- 
uted to  that  small  number  rather  than  to  the  weakness  of 
the  English-speaking  majority.  In  1 890  the  strike  was  again 
defeated,  although  "in  this  case  also  the  immigrants  joined 
the  strike."  In  1894  the  men  struck  again.  "  The  Ameri- 
cans, English,  and  Irish  were  leaders  of  the  strike  and  the 
immigrants  very  generally  joined  the  organization  which 
had  been  effected  only  two  weeks  pre\4ously.'*  The  strike 
originally  extended  to  seventy-seven  out  of  eighty-five 
plants;  after  six  weeks  of  striking  ninety-two  per  cent  of 
all  ovens  were  idle.  By  that  time,  however,  many  of  the 
strikers  "were  enduring  severe  hardships."  Still  the 
majority  held  out  for  two  months  longer,  and  a  minority 
stayed  out  in  all  for  five  months.  The  strike  was  defeated. 
That  was  the  end  of  the  organization  in  that  field,-* 

'Reports  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  vol.  xv.,  pp.  407-409, 
*  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  6,  p.  332. 
i  Ibid.,  pp.  332-334- 
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It  is  sought  to  fasten  the  responsibility  for  the  defeat  of 
these  strikes  upon  the  Slav,  Magyar,  and  Italian  strikers; 
"the  American  and  Irish  leaders"  are  said  to  have  "found 
difficulty  in  restraining  them  from  violence  during  the 
strikes."  In  general,  it  is  remarked  that  "in  strikes  the 
recent  immigrant  members  .  .  .  are  often  inclined  to 
resort  to  violence  and  other  methods  that  bring  the  union 
and  its  cause  into  disrepute."* 

In  view  of  the  recent  developments  in  the  McNamara  case 
these  protestations  of  "the  American  and  Irish  leaders" 
may  be  accepted  cum  grano  salts.  "  The  undesirable  alien  " 
is  a  convenient  scapegoat  to  appease  public  opinion,  which 
is  not  burdened  with  memories  of  the  long  ago.  The  ter- 
rorism of  the  Molly  Maguires  has  a  literature.  Rioting  is 
chronicled  as  an  incident  of  almost  every  strike  of  import- 
ance in  the  coal  mines  for  the  last  sixty  years.  The  first 
great  strike  of  which  there  is  any  record  occurred  in  the 
spring  of  1849  under  the  leadership  of  the  Bates  tmion. 

"The  strike  was  accompanied  by  violence.  Miners, 
armed  with  cudgels,  formed  themselves  into  bands  and 
marched  down  the  Black  Valley  to  collieries  which  were 
working,  and  by  intimidation  compelled  the  men  to  join 
their  ranks." 

In  the  strike  of  1868  an  efiEort  was  made  by  the  strikers 
to  draw  into  the  contest  all  mine  workers  of  the  anthracite 
region. 

They  marched  to  the  Mahanoy  Valley  and  stopped  the  colfieries 
there,  then  they  advanced  to  the  Schuylkill  Valley  and  did  the  same 
there.  Thus  most  of  the  Southern  and  Middle  collieries  were  closed. 
They  resolved  then  to  continue  their  march  to  the  Wyoming  Valley 
and  persuade  the  miners  there  to  join  their  ranks.  The  employees  of 
the  Wilkes-Barre  District  joined  them.  Along  the  line  of  march  they 
compelled  all  classes  of  workmen  to  throw  down  their  tools  and  fall 
into  line.  The  mechanics  of  Wilkes-Barre  were  forced  to  quit  work 
and  join  the  strikers;  the  same  was  done  with  the  force  working  on  the 
Wilkes-Barre  jail  at  the  time.  The  sheriff  of  Luzerne  County  addressed 
them  and  asked  them  to  disperse,  but  to  no  purpose. 

» Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  6,  pp.  332-333. 
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On  January  10,  1871,  the  Workingmen's  Benevolent 
Association  declared  a  general  strike  in  all  anthracite  col- 
lieries in  sympathy  with  the  miners  of  the  Northern  field. 
Practically  all  collieries  were  shut  down  and  remained  so 
until  May,  when  "a  few  shafts  were  started  by  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Company.  Riots  en- 
sued. The  militar>'  power  of  the  State  was  called  out  and 
in  a  conflidt  between  it  and  the  strikers,  two  of  the  miners 
were  shot  and  several  wounded.  .  .  .  Labor  was  utterly 
defeated  in  the  contest.** 

In  1877  the  great  railroad  strike  tied  up  the  anthracite 
coal  mines.  The  miners  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  and  of  the  Dulaware  &  Hudson  collieries  joined 
in  the  strike.     " Labor  riots  were  the  order  of  the  day.**' 

This  is  the  record  of  the  anthracite  region  only.  The 
battle  of  the  Homestead  strikers  with  the  Pinkertons  in 
1 892,  the  troubles  in  the  metalliferous  mines  of  Colorado  and 
Idaho,  the  recent  strike  of  the  firemen  on  the  Southern  rail- 
ways, and  many  other  episodes  in  which  none  but  English- 
speaking  workmen  were  involved. (conclusively  prove  that 
violence  in  strikes  is  not  a  racial  characteristic  of  "the 
recent  immigrants  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Eunopcy 

Since  the  United  Mine  Workers  has  won  the  support  of 
these  immigrants,  who  now  form  the  backbone  of  that 
organization,  very  little  is  heard  of  strike  riots.  For  the 
past  fourteen  years,  as  stated,  terms  of  employment  in  the 
bituminous  mines  are  peaceably  agreed  upon  between 
representatives  of  organized  mine  operators  and  organized 
mine  workers. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  has  so  far  failed  in  its 
efi"orts  to  gain  a  foothold  in  West  Virginia  and  in  the  South- 
em  fields.  But  its  defeat  is  not  attributable  to  recent 
immigrants.  "Lentil  1897  the  immigrant  labor  employed 
was  not  in  excess  of  10  per  cent  of  the  total  operating 
forces.*'*    Consequently^  the  defeat  of  the  strikes  of  1894 

•  Roberts,  toe.  ciL,  pp.  172-181. 

'  Rf ports  of  iht  Immigration  Commission^  vol.  7,  pp.  t46-t47» 
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sufficient  number  of  English-speaking  persons  of  each 
nationality  who  can  represent  their  countrymen  in  union 
matters.  * 

There  are  no  available  statistics  of  the  distribution  of 
union  membership  by  nationality.  It  can  be  estimated, 
however,  for  the  State  of  Illinois.  In  1904,  51,167  out  of 
54,685  mine  workers  in  that  State,  t.  e.,  93  per  cent  were 
affiliated  with  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.* 
According  to  the  census  of  1900,  78  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  mine  w^orkers  in  Illinois  were  of  "English-speak- 
ing*' parentage.^  Assuming  that  every  one  of  the  latter 
class  was  a  member  of  the  organization  1 5  per  cent  of  the 
remaining  22  per  cent,  i.e.,  75  per  cent  of  all  persons  of  Slav 
and  Italian  parentage,  must  likewise  have  been  affiliated 
with  the  organization.  In  fact,  the  percentage  of  organized 
Slavs  and  Italians  must  have  been  higher,  since  their  pro- 
portion among  the  coal  miners  of  Illinois  had  increased  from 
1900  to  1904.  Moreover,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
some  of  the  English-speaking  mine  workers  did  not  belong 
to  the  union,  which  would  further  add  to  the  estimated  per- 
centage of  organized  Slavs  and  Italians.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  Kentucky  99.5  per  cent  of  all  mine  workers  were  of 
English-speaking  parentage,  and  in  Tennessee  99  per  cent.* 
But  the  proportion  of  union  men  among  them  was  2 1  per 
cent  in  Kentucky  and  24  per  cent  in  Tennessee.* 

The  most  significant  test  of  the  strength  of  the  organiza- 
tion is  its  recognition  by  the  Steel  Trust: 

The  Slav  in  the  mines  is  paid  from  50  to  90  per  cent  more  per 
hour  thao  his  countrymeQ  working  in  the  mills  and  factories  of  Pitts- 
burg, at  jobs  requiring  the  same  amount  of  skill  and  strength.  In 
many  cases  the  same  company  is  compelled  to  pay  these  different  rates 
for  the  same  class  of  labor.     The  great  steel  mills  ^id  glass  factories 

'  The  proportion  of  English-speaking  persons  among  the  Southern 
and  Eastern  European  coal  miners  enumerated  by  the  Immigration  Com- 
mission varied  for  different  nationalities  from  30  to  75  per  cent.— 
Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  6^  p.  196,  Table  122, 

^  Wame,  loc.  cit.,  p.  1 1 7.  *  See  Appendix*  Table  XXVI I. 

*  Ibid.  -       s  Warne»  ibid. 
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The  history  of  organization  in  the  anthracite  coal  field 
begins  as  early  as  1848.  In  that  year  the  "Bates  Union," 
so-called,  was  organized.  It  existed  only  two  years.  There 
was  no  organization  in  the  anthradte  coal  fields  imtil 
1868,  when  the  Workingmen's  Benevolent  Association  was 
founded-  It  succeeded  in  organizing  for  a  while  85 
per  cent  of  all  mine  workers.  But  in  1871,  after  an  unsuc- 
cessful strike,  it  lost  the  Northern  field,  which  remained 
unorganized  for  twenty-six  years.  In  the  Middle  and 
Southern  fields  it  led  a  moribund  existence  until  1875.  For 
nine  years  there  was  again  no  organization.  From  1884 
to  1888  there  were  first  two  organizations  which  in  1887 
consolidated  into  one  under  the  auspices  of  the  ICnights  of 
Labor,  which  was  at  that  time  in  the  heyday  of  its  triumphs. 
But  a  disastrous  strike  which  lasted  from  November, 
1887,  to  March,  1888,  put  an  end  to  the  organization  of  the 
anthracite  coal  miners. 

In  1897  the  United  Mine  Workers  undertook  the  organi- 
zation of  the  anthracite  mines.  Its  growth  was  slow  until 
1900,  when  it  engaged  in  its  first  great  strike  which  was  won 
after  all  collieries  had  been  practically  tied  up  for  six  weeks. ' 
The  strike  of  1900  was  followed  by  the  great  struggle  of 
1902  which  was  ended  by  the  award  of  President  Roosevelt's 
Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission. 

This  brief  survey  shows  that  all  organizations  of  the 
English-speaking  workers  were  short-Hved  and  seldom  sur- 
vived one  unsuccessful  strike.  It  is  only  since  the  advent 
of  the  Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans  that  the  union  has 
taken  a  firm  hold  of  the  industr>% 

Dr.  Roberts,  reviewing  the  history  of  unionism  in  the 
anthracite  coal  industry,  says; 

John  Graham  Brooks,  when  he  studied  the  Lattimer  riots  of  1897, 
found  on  the  Hajilcton  Mountain  over  a  dozen  nationalities.  He  ex- 
pressed the  conviction  that  it  was  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  form 
them  into  a  labor  organization.  Paul  de  Rousiers,  In  his  essay  on 
Las  TetUaiioes  de  Monopdisation  de  V Anthracite,  expressed  a  similar 


/I 


Roberts,  he,  cit,,  p.  J  84. 
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opinion.  He  compared  the  present  personnel  of  anthracite  employees, 
"largely  composed  of  Polandcrs,  Hungarians,  and  Lithuanians,  who  are 
turbulent  and  incapable  of  being  advantageously  formed  into  an 
association/*  with  the  Americans,  Germans,  and  English  of  iS68,  who 
so  successfully  organized  the  Workingmeo*s  Benevolent  Associatioa. 
and  believed  they  could  not  be  successfully  organized  into  a  bibor 
organization.  Both  eminent  men  have  proved  to  be  false  prophets. 
Thestanchest  members  of  the  union  are  the  Slavs,  and  the  organizers  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  have  successfully  overcome  racial 
differences,  national  antipathies  and  industrial  prejudices,  and  formed 
into  one  body  the  fifteen  or  sixteen  nationalities  now  constituting  the 
anthracite  mining  commtmities. ' 

The  opinions  of  those  "false  prophets"  were  still  reit- 
erated after  the  strikes  of  1900  and  1902  by  labor  men,  who 
"had  learned  nothing  and  forgotten  nothing,**  and  were 
embodied  by  the  Immigration  Commission  in  its  report. 

These  foreigners,  (says  Dr.  Roberts  elsewhere]  have  proved  capable 
of  forming  labor  organizations  which  are  more  compact  and  united 
than  any  which  ever  existed  among  the  various  English-speaking 
nationalities,  who  first  constituted  these  communifies.  It  is  conceded 
by  men  intimate  with  the  situation  throughout  the  coal  fields  during 
the  last  strike,  that  its  universality  was  more  due  to  the  Slav  than  to 
any  other  nationality.  There  would  have  been  in  all  probability  a 
break  in  the  ranks  in  Schuylkill  County  had  it  not  been  for  the  firm  and 
uncompromising  stand  of  the  Slavs  in  favor  of  the  strike.  They  have 
been  trained  to  obedience,  and  when  they  organize  they  move  with  a 
unanimity  that  is  very  seldom  seen  among  nations  who  pride  themselves 
on  personal  liberty  and  free  discussion,  ■ 

These  lines  were  written  by  Dr.  Roberts  previous  to  the 
strike  of  1902.  The  significance  of  the  latter  was  that  the 
other  side  to  the  controversy  was  a  trust  which  was  (and  is) 
in  complete  control  of  the  whole  anthracite  coal  industry. 
The  outcome  of  the  contest  has  been  the  creation  of  a  demo- 
cratic organization  of  all  mine  workers  to  which  the  trust 
cannot  deny  recognition,  with  a  machinery  for  fixing  wages 
and  other  terms  of  emplo>Tiient,  as  weU  as  for  the  settlement 
of  disputes. 
/'After  twenty  years  of  immigration  from  Southern  and 

*  Roberts,  loc.  ciL^  pp.  196-I97»  » Ihid,,  pp.  171-172. 
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Eastern  Europe,  the  coal  miners  are  more  strongly  organized 
than  they  had  ever  been  before  the  Eiighsh-speaking  mine 
workers  relinquished  the  lower  grades  of  work  to  tiie  recent 
immigrants;  the  hours  of  labor  have  been  reduced,  wages 
have  risen,  and  the  majority  of  the  older  employees  have 
advanced  on  the  scale  of  occupations,  j 
/  On  the  other  hand,  a  "small  part  {of  the  *  pioneer  em- 
ployees and  their  descendants*]  consisting  of  the  inert, 
unambitious,  thriftless  element,  have  remained  on  the  lower 
level  of  the  scale  of  occupations  where  they  are  in  open  com- 
petition w^th  the  majority  of  the  races  of  recent  immigra- 
tion in  comparison  with  whom  they  are  generally  considered 
less  efficient/*^  It  is  said  in  their  behalf  that  their  anxiety 
to  be  "removed  from  contact  and  competitwn  with  the 
inunigrant"  has  "forced"  them  "into  day  or  sliift  work  at 
a  lower  rate  of  pay  than  in  digging  coal/'^  In  order  to 
escape  the  ruinous  competition  of  the  recent  immigrant^ 
the  English-speaking  miner,  it  would  seem,  is  willing  to 
accept  lower  wages  than  the  immigrant.  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  this  small  residue  of  English-speaking  mine 
workers  who  are  "considered  less  efficient"  than  the  South- 
em  and  Eastern  Europeans  could  have  succeeded  better  in 
competition  with  native  or  English-speaking  miners,  had 
there  been  no  inrniigration  from  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europe,  Probably  the  reference  to  "competition  with  the 
inunigrant"  is  merely  a  pleonasm,  the  idea  being  that  the 
EngHsh-speaking  miner  is  willing  to  make  a  financial  sacrifice 
in  order  to  be  "removed  from  contact  with  the  immigrant." 
The  objection  to  the  recent  immigrant  is  accordingly  in- 
spired by  pure  and  simple  race  prejudice.  This  is,  how- 
ever, beside  the  question,  so  long  as  it  is  maintained  that 
immigration  should  be  treated  "upon  economic  or  business 
considerations."^    ) 

*  Reports  of  the  Ifnmigration  Commission,  voi  I,  pp,  536-537* 

*  Ibid.,  vol.  6,  pp.  666-667;  vol.  7,  p.  222. 

»  Recomraejidattons  gf  the  Immigraticm  Comtnissioil, 


CHAPTER  XXII 

WORK  ACCIDENTS 

THE  greatest  of  all  the  dangers  of  the  new  immigration, 
which  have  been  discx)vcrcd  by  the  investigation  of  the 
Immigration  Commission,  is  that  their  emplojrment  in 
mines  and  manufactures  jeopardizes  the  lives  of  American 
wage-earners.  The  Commission  has  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject a  special  chapter  in  its  report  on  bituminous  coal 
mines.*  Its  conclusions  are  summarized  by  Professors 
Jenks  and  Lauck  as  follows": 

The  lack  of  industrial  training  and  experience  of  the  recent  im- 
migrant before  coming  to  the  United  States,  together  with  his  illit- 
eracy and  inability  to  speak  English,  has  had  the  effect  of  exposing  ike 
original  employees  to  unsafe  and  unsanitary  working  conditions,  or  has 


'  Reports  of  tJie  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  6,  chapter  viii.,  pp. 
209-241;  also,  pp.  491-492.  543.  651-652;  vol.  7,  ])p.  68-69. 

'  The  Commission  is,  of  course,  not  rosi)onsible  officially  for  the 
statement  of  those  authors.  But  the  book  is  very  largely  a  verbatim 
transcript  of  the  most  essential  portions  of  the  Commission's  voluminous 
reix)rt.  On  the  subject  of  accidents,  the  report  of  the  Commission  says 
in  Volume  6: 

•'The  responsibility  for  accidents  rests  in  most  cases  with  the  men 
injured  .  .  .  they  know  little  or  nothing  of  rock  formations,  of  fire 
damp,  of  the  pmportios  of  coal  dust,  and  of  the  handling  of  explosives 
— matters  alx>ut  wliich  every  coal  miner  shouM  be  thoroughly  informed. 
To  determine  whether  a  i)iece  of  slnte  or  roof  is  or  is  not  likely  to  fall 
often  requires  a  considerable  decree  of  experience,  and  the  majority 
of  the  Slavs,  Magyars,  and  Italians  have  not  this  experience.  Another 
element  of  danger  is  eoiitribuled  by  the  fa'-t  that  few  of  the  recent 
immigrants  si)eak  or  tindersland  IDhkHsIi.  while  almost  none  are  able 
to  read  or  write  tlie  lan^nia^e.  It  is  j>rcl':iMo  lliat  the  instructions  of 
the  mine  bosses  and  insi)ectors  are,  because  of  this  fact,  frequently 
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!cd  to  the  imposition  of  conditions  of  employment  which  the  native 
American  or  older  immigrant  employees  have  considered  unsatisfactory 
and  in  some  cases  unbearable.  Wk^fn  the  older  employees  have  found 
dangeroiis  and  unhealthy  conditions  preuailing  in  the  mines  and  manu- 
Uuturing  r^tabltskments  and  have  protested^  the  recent  immigrant  employees, 
usually  thixjugli  ignoniocc  of  mining  or  other  working  methods,  have 
manifested  a  willingness  to  accept  the  alleged  unsatisfactory  conditions. 
In  a  large  number  of  case-s,  the  lack  of  training  and  experience  of  the 
Southern  and  Eastern  European  affects  only  his  own  safety.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  igmtrant  acquiescence  in  dangerous  and  unsanitary  work- 
ing conditions  may  make  the  continuance  of  suck  conditions  possible  and 
become  a  menace  to  a  pari  or  to  the  whole  of  an  operating  force  of  an 
industrial  establishment.  In  mining,  the  presence  of  an  untrained 
employee  m:iy  constitute  an  element  of  danger  to  the  entire  body  of 
workmen.  There  seems  to  be  a  direct  causal  relation  between  the 
extensive  employment  of  recent  immigrants  in  American  mines  and  the 
extraordinary  increase  t^ithin  recent  ^ears  in  the  number  of  raining 
accidents.  U  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  the  greatest  number  of  accidents 
in  bituminous  coal  mines  arise  from  two  causes:  (/)  the  recklessness^  and 
{2)  the  ignorance  and  inexperience,  of  employees.  When  the  lack  of 
training  of  the  recent  immigrant  abroad  is  considered  in  connection 
with  the  fact  that  he  Vx-tomes  a  workman  in  the  mines  immediately 
upon  his  arrival  in  this  c'ountr>%  and  when  it  is  recalled  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  new  arrivals  are  not  only  illiterate  and  umable  to  read 
any  precautionary  notices  posted  in  the  mines,  but  also  unable  to  speak 
Enghsh  and  consequently  without  ability  to  comprehend  instructions 
inteUigently,  the  inference  is  plain  that  the  employment  of  recent  immi- 

misundcrstood.  An  inspector,  for  example,  tells  an  immigrant  miner, 
in  English  of  course,  that  his  roof  needs  propping.  The  miner  seems 
to  understand,  but  docs  not,  and  a  fall  results.  In  some  mines  printed 
signs  are  used  to  indicate  the  presence  of  gas  or  other  peril.  These  are 
quite  uninteUigiblc  to  most  of  the  foreigners,  becauset  through  lack  of 
training,  they  are  unable  to  recognize  the  presence  of  danger,  and  further, 
because  of  their  keenness  for  earmng  money,  the  immigrants  are  often 
n'illing  to  work  in  places  where  more  exfx-'rienced  or  more  intelligent 
men  would  refuse  to  work.  For  the  same  reasons  they  will  frequently 
be  satisfied  with  and  accept  mine  equipment  too  defective  for  safety. 
.  .  .  The  ignorance  and  inexperience  of  the  workmen  of  the  races  of 
recent  immigration  employed  in  mines  are  responsible  in  a  large  measure 
for  the  high  death  rate  reported.  Owing  to  the  large  number  of  factors 
affecting  the  situation,  no  hard  and  fast  conclusion  can  be  drawn,  but 
the  inference  from  the  data  available  clearly  warrants  the  assertion 
that  the  employment  of  immigrant  mine  workers  has  a  direct  bearing 
upon  mining  casualties."     (pp.  235-233,  241.) 
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grants  has  caused  a  deterioration  in  working  conditions.  N'o  coropkte 
statistics  hav^  been  compiled  as  to  the  connection  between  accidents 
and  races  employed,  but  the  figures  available  clearly  Indicate  the  con- 
clusion that  there  has  been  a  direct  relation  between  the  employment 
of  untrained  foreigners  and  the  prevalence  of  mining  casualties. ' 

The  two  causes  from  which,  according  to  this  explanation, 
the  greatest  ntimber  of  accidents  arise,  are  but  the  familiar 
defenses  in  an  employer's  liability  case  under  the  common 
law :  ( I )  negligence  of  the  injured  employee  or  of  a  fellow- 
servant,  (2)  assumption  of  risk  by  the  injured  employee. 

The  Immigration  Commission  rests  its  conclusions  on 
the  opinions  of  State  mining  officials  and  experts  of  the 
Federal  Government,  seemingly  supported  by  an  array  of 
statistical  figures.  An  examination  of  these  authorities, 
however,  will  show  that  they  have  merely  accepted  the 
mine  operator's  point  of  view  without  turning  their  atten- 
tion to  the  technical  and  the  economic  side  of  coal  mining 
in  the  United  States. 

Miss  Eastman,  in  her  study  of  work  accidents  for  the 
Pittsburgh  Survey,  has  carefully  scrutinized  the  sources  of 
the  accepted  explanation  of  the  causes  of  work  accidents. 
In  vivid  conversational  style  she  thus  characterizes  the 
typical  attitude  "of  those  best  informed  upon  the  subject"*: 

"So  you  have  come  to  Pittsbui^h  to  study  accidents,  have  you?" 
says  the  superintendent,  or  the  claim  agent,  or  the  general  manager^  as 
the  case  niay  be,  "Well,  I  *ve  been  in  this  business  fifteen  years  and 
I  can  tell  you  one  thing  right  now. — p5  per  cent  of  our  accidents 
are  due  to  the  carelessness  of  the  man  who  gets  hurt.  Why,  you  simply 
would  n*t  believe  the  things  they  '11  do.  For  instance,  I  remember  a 
man," — and  he  goes  on  to  relate  the  most  telling  incident  he  knows  to 
prove  his  assertion.  Tliis  is  the  almost  invariable  reaction  of  the 
Pittsburgh  employer  and  his  representatives  to  a  query  about  industrial 
accidents.  And  the  statements  of  such  men  are  the  chief  source  lif 
effective  public  opinion  on  the  subject  in  Pittsburgh. » 


» Jenks  and  Lauck,  toe.  cit.,  pp.  189^190. 

*  Phrase  used  by  the  Immigration  Commission  (Rcfwrts^  vol.  6, 
216). 

*  Crystal  Eastman:  Work- Accidents  and  the  Law,  p.  84, 
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The  returns  of  the  mine  inspectors  on  the  causes  of  acci- 
dents are  based  upon  the  results  of  the  coroners*  inquests. 
Miss  Eastman  questions  the  reliability  of  the  evidence 
secured  at  the  inquests : 

Foremen  and  fire  bosses  are  required  at  once  to  inspect  a  room  where 
an  accident  has  occurred,  and,  if  death  results,  one  of  them  is  always 
summoned  to  the  inquest.  He  almost  invariably  testifies,  "I  found 
plenty  of  posts  in  the  room/*  Since  it  is  his  business  by  law  to  see 
that  there  are  plenty  of  posts  in  the  room,  and  since  the  inquest  is  very 
casual,  unimpressive,  he  could  hardly  be  expected  to  testify  otherwise. 
Private  conversation  with  miners  sometimes  brings  other  information 
to  light.  ,  ,  ,  An  old  Scotch  miner  of  sixty,  said  .  .  .  that  he  *'had 
often  seen  the  foreman  and  boss  hurry  to  a  room  where  an  accident  had 
happened  and  fill  it  with  posts,  so  that  when  the  inspector  arrived  there 
would  be  plenty  of  posts  on  hand."*  The  coroners*  records  were,  as  a 
rule,  meager,  sometimes  illegible,  and  almost  never  clear  and  satisfactory 
in  detail.  The  testimony,  moreover,  has  a  tendency  to  lean  to  one 
8ide.  The  witnesses  are  employees  of  the  company,  including  almost 
always  the  superior  of  the  man  killed.  It  is  tio  his  interest  to  clear  him- 
self of  all  implications;  second,  to  clear  his  employer.  The  easiest  and 
safest  way  of  accomphshing  these  ends  is  to  blame  the  dead  man.' 

ThuSj  when  we  read  in  the  reports  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Mines  for  1907  that  *'a  careful  examination 
of  the  reports  shows  that  332  accidents,  or  41.19  per  cent, 
were  due  to  the  carelessness  of  the  victim/'^  this  statement 
means  no  more  than  that  the  reports  which  reached  the 
department  "blamed  the  dead  man"  in  two  cas^  out  of 
every  five.  Of  course,  41.19  per  cent  is  still  short  of  a 
majority,  but  it  is  turned  into  a  majority  of  62.29  per  cent 
by  omitting  "the  273  fatalities  of  the  Naomi  and  Darr 
mines,  which  were  caused  by  the  carelessness  of  other 
persons.*'*  These  undefined  "other  persons"  include  ** offi- 
cials in  direct  charge  of  the  mines."  The  propriety  of 
omitting  two  great  mine  disasters,  which  resulted  in  the 

'  Crystal  Eastman:  Work- Accidents  and  the  Law^  p.  39. 
» ItHd,,  p.  85. 

1  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission^  vol.  6,  p.  216. 
*  Ihtd.,  p.  216.     (Quoted  from  the  report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau 
of  Mines.) 
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loss  of  273  lives  through  the  carelessness  of  *'  other  perscms," 
is  open  to  question. '  Yet  that  statement  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania report  is  the  only  direct  statistical  evidence  in  support 
of  the  Commission  *s  conclusion  'Hhat  the  responsibility 
for  a  majority  of  the  accidents  in  coal  mines  rests  with  the 
men  injured.  This  being  the  case" — continues  the  Com- 
mission— -"it  is  evident  that  an  inquiry  as  to  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  given  race  for  accidents  may  perhaps  best  be 
answered  by  showing  the  extent  to  which  its  numbers  are 
BufEerers  from  accidents."* 

Disinterested  mining  experts,  however,  do  not  accept  the 
apologetic  theory  of  the  mine  operators  as  an  "undisputed 
fact." 

At  the  summer  meeting  of  the  Mining  Institute  of 
America,  held  in  1910,  shortly  after  the  Cherry  Mine  holo- 
caust, the  causes  of  mine  fires  were  discussed  in  a  paper, 
from  which  the  following  is  quoted: 

In  looking  over  the  au?coimts  of  some  of  the  mine  fires  which  ha%re 
startled  the  general  public  more  than  others,  I  was  forcibly  stmck  with 
three  of  thera  (Avondale,  Hill  Fann,  and  Cheny),  especially  in  the 
general  aspect  at  least  of  the  similarity  of  their  cause  and  effect,  and  of 
the  cycle  of  years  between  each.  The  Avondale  Mine  was  a  sing^- 
skafl  opening.  The  structural  material  used  in  the  shaft  lining,  parti- 
tions ^  derrick,  and  breaker,  was  composed  of  wood.  The  fire  originated 
at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  caused  by  the  carelessness  of  the  furnace  man 
in  lighting  the  furnace  fire,  thereby  setting  fire  to  tlie  wooden  partition, 
etc.  This  fire  occurred  in  the  month  of  September,  1869,  and  in  it  10^ 
lives  were  lost.  As  you  reraernber,  no  adequate  means  were  at  hand 
with  which  to  extinguish  the  fire.  .  .  .  The  Cherry  Mine'disaster  .  ,  , 
originated  at  the  No.  2  seam  landing  of  the  escapement  shaft  and  was 

» Dr.  John  Randolph  Haynes,  Special  Commissioner  on  Mining 
Accidents  of  the  State  of  California,  in  a  paper  read  at  the  last  anoual 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  questioned  the  indef>endence  of  State  mining  inspectors: 
**  They  do  not  wish  to  lose  their  positions,  which  they  are  very  likely 
to  do  if  they  annoy  the  owners  of  cual  mines,  who  very  commonly 
own  the  railroads  which  carry  the  coal,  and  enjoy  intimate  relations 
with  banks  and  other  corporations  that  exercise  quiet  but  effective 
I>ower  in  State  politics/* — "A  Federal  Mining  Commission,"  American 
Labor  Legislation  Review ^  vol.  ii,  No.  i,  p,  145.  'Ibid,,  p.  233. 
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caused  hy  the  ignition  of  hay  front  the  flame  of  a  crude,  improvised,  unpro' 
tccted  illuminating  contrivancr.  The  flame  from  the  hay  was  commu- 
tiicated  to  the  overabundance  of  wood  5upportinf>  material  at  the  landing, 
and  adding  thereto  the  inadequate  means  available  to  successfully  deal 
with  afire  of  such  magnitude,  with  the  ill-judged  actions  of  the  inexperi- 
encec!  men  at  the  bottom,  the  trap  wag  complete  and  the  men  caught 
therein,  so  we  have  now  to  record  the  greatest  and  most  disastrous  mine 
fire  in  the  history  of  the  coal-raming  industry  of  this  country,  so  far  as 
the  loss  of  life  is  concerned.  Two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  lives  were 
lost  in  the  Cherry  Mine  disaster. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  the  causes  of  mine  fires  were  so 
apparent  to  the  thoughtful  and  intelligent  mining  men  that  their  occur- 
rence  and  their  ill  effects  were  unnecessary.  .  .  .  Tlic  prevention  of 
mine  fires  lies  in  the  removal  of  the  causes,  which  are  well  known,  and  the 
knowledge  of  means  and  methods  to  be  employed  for  their  elimination* 
being  within  the  range  and  scope  of  the  ability  of  the  ordinary  mine 
official,  the  wonder  is  that  they  do  happen.  To  secure  freedom  from 
mine  fires  I  believe  lies  almost  entirely  within  the  intelligently  directed 
administrative  powers  of  the  mine  management^  and  in  my  opinion  if  the 
mine  oficuUs  are  careful^  alert,  and  capable,  immunity  from  them  can 
be  secured.  .  .  . 

Et}ery  coal  mine  should  consist  of  two  separate  openings  and  one  of 
them  should  be  used  exclusively  for  an  escapement.  .  .  .  The  escape- 
ment shaft,  if  over  one  hundred  feet  in  depth,  should  be  equipped  with 
safe  and  efficient  hoisting  apparatus.  The  structure  at  the  hoisting 
shaft  should  be  built  of  steel,  and  the  engine  and  power  house  should 
be  built  of  concrete,  brick,  or  masonry;  the  shaft  linings  to  be  of  con- 
crete, and  the  shaft  bottoms,  if  needing  supports  for  the  roof,  should  be  of 
steel  I  beams,  concrete,  or  brickwork;  doors  between  main  shaft  and 
escap^nent  shaft  should  be  so  located  as  to  be  easily  accessible  to  the 
workmen  from  all  parts  of  the  mine  by  convenient  traveling  ways,  other 
than  those  which  lead  directly  to  the  Ixjttom  of  the  hoisting  shaft; 
mule  stables,  if  not  entirely  prohibited  in  the  mines,  should  be  built 
of  incombustible  material  and  illuminated  with  protected  incandescent 
electric  lights;  all  oU,  electric,  and  gasoline  pump  houses  should  be  kept 
free  from  combustible  material,  and  be  built  of  concrete,  brickwork,  or 
masonry.  When  the  main  workings  of  a  mine  have  advanced  five 
thousand  feet  in  length  and  the  remaining  extent  of  the  property  and 
the  other  conditions  warrant  it,  an  auxiliary  escapement  opening  should 
be  provided  and  equipped  wilh  efficient  artd  necessary  machinery;  a  water 
system  under  sufficient  pressure  ,  ,  .  should  be  installed  at  all  important 
mines,  .  .  .  and  all  parts  and  connections  kept  in  first-class  condition 
and  ready  for  use  at  all  times;  all  electric  cables  or  wires,  etc.,  should  be 
well  supported  and  insulated,  and  not  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with 
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combustible  mateml>  .  .  .  A  Ulephone  system  should  be  provided  at 
important  mines  so  that  communication  can  be  had  between  p^sons 
outside,  and  all  important  stations  inside  of  them;  refuge  chambers^ 
efficiently  constructed  and  equipped  and  conveniently  located,  should 
be  provided  in  all  large  and  dangerous  mines. 

Mines  should  be  provided  with  a  powerful  rewrsiUe  fan^  and  it  should 
be  placed  on  a  separate  shafts  cased  in  steely  and  fitted  with  relief  doors.^ 

These  details  have  been  quoted  in  order  to  show  that, 
effective  prevention  of  accidents  in  mines  presupposes  a  care- 
ftilly  planned  eqtiipmcnt  invoh'ing  considerable  expense, 
A  separate  roadway  for  miners  means  additional  tunneling 
work.  Two  separate  openings  for  every  coal  mine  cost 
twice  as  much  as  one.  Refuge  chambers  require  additional 
excavation  and  construction  work.  Concrete  or  brick  is 
more  expensive  than  wood,  which  is  generally  used  as 
structural  material  in  coal  mines.  A  powerful  reversible 
fan  placed  on  a  separate  shaft  cased  in  steel  is  another  item 
of  expense;  so  is  a  water  system  under  sufficient  pressure, 
a  telephone  system,  etc.  All  this  is  well  known  to  mine 
superintendents,  *'but  they  are  pressed  for  dividends  by  the 
presidents  and  their  companies;  the  presidents  are  not 
heartless,  but  they  are  pressed  for  dividends  by  their 
directors  who  .  .  .  are  interested  in  the  mines  only  as  a 
matter  of  profit/'' 

The  dilemma  of  the  mine  superintendent  was  set  forth 
in  a  paper  on  "Mine  Accident  Prevention,"  which  was 
recently  read  before  the  iMabama  Coal  Operators*  Associa- 
tion by  Mr.  J.  J.  Rutlcdge,  a  geologist  and  mining  engineer 
of  many  years'  experience,  who  has  made  his  way  from  the 
bottom  up,  beginning  as  assistant  mine  foreman  and  advan- 
cing to  the  positions  of  mine  manager  and  superintendent. 
He  has  visited  many  of  the  important  coal  mines  in  this 
country,  and  has  been  brought  into  close  personal  contact 
with  mine  foremen  and  superintendents.  He  is  of  the 
opinion  that  ^' the  person  who  is  the  greatest  factor  in  the  pre- 

'"Mine  Fires,*'  by  Thomas  K.  Adams.  Mines  and  Minerals^  De- 
cember, 1910.  ■  Haynes,  ioc,  c«i.,  p,  145, 
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Vention  of  mine  accidents  is  the  mine  foreman  or  manager, 
,  ,  .  He  should  never  cancel  any  requisUion  for  supplies 
that  are  absolutely  required.  Perhaps  the  greatest  abuse  of 
this  sort  is  the  cancelhtion  of  supplies  which  are  required  to 
make  ventilation  more  effective/'  But  it  is  not  unusual 
that  the  foreman  or  manager  "is  handicapped  or  hindered 
in  his  work  by  the  failure  to  receive  proper  supplies  or  equip- 
ment from  his  superiors,^*  That  he  might  "be  encouraged 
to  demand  the  same  and  .  .  .  be  insured  against  possible  loss 
of  employment  by  reason  of  his  making  such  a  demand  .  .  , 
the  law  should  back  him  up  in  making  such  demands."' 
It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  poor  and  defective  methods 
of  ventilation  largely  increase  the  danger  of  gas  explosion : 
'*  An  adequate  air  supply  is  not  only  required  as  a  safeguard 
against  the  accumiilaLion  of  dangerous  gases,  but  is  pre- 
requisite to  the  maintenance  of  the  health  of  miners  and 
animals  employed  underground/'* 

But  the  mine  manager  who  is  not  "insured  against  pos- 
sible loss  of  emplovinent"  will  take  his  chances  and  cancel 
requisitions  for  ** supplies  that  are  absolutely  required/' 
These  conditions  naturally  breed  a  spirit  of  carelessness 
among  mine  officials,  which  is,  according  to  expert  opinion, 
"first  among  the  causes  of  the  high  fataHty  rate  in  Ameri- 
can mines."  Such  was  the  conclusion  reached  by  three 
European  government  experts,  among  them  the  Belgian 
Inspector-General  of  Mines,  who  made  an  examination  of 
American  mines  upon  the  invitation  of  the  United  States 
Government.  By  way  of  illustration,  one  of  these  experts 
related  the  following  incident: 


While  passing  through  a  mine  in  West  Virginia  with  a  party  canying 
both  naked  and  safety  lamps,  he  lifted  his  lamp  toward  the  roof  to  test 
for  gas  and  was  surprised  to  find  it  present  in  very  dangerous  quantities. 
Turning  to  the  mine  superintendent,  he  remarked,  "  You  should  not 

*  J.  J.  Rutledge:  **  Mine  Accident  Prevention."  Mines  and  Minerals, 
December,  191  o. 

*  P.  L.  Hoffman:  '* Fatal  Accidents  in  Coal  Mines.'*  Bulletin  of  the 
United  Staies  Bureau  of  Labor^  No.  90,  p.  471. 
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MifM  exploM/jfM  and  miiie  fires  unpress  tbe 
)ry  ifve  ftp^lifiK  destruction  of  lives  in  a 
A  KTcwi  many  m^/rc  lives,  however,  axe 
f/rditiary  drcumstanocs  in  every-day  aeridenta^ 
ihdr  w^y  c/nly  intfi  the  statistical  reports  of 
Innpectr^n,  f>dnK  tfxi  common  to  be  noticed  by  tbe 
pftpnm, 

iCvory  Oflvunco  in  mining  engineering  witbin  reoeot 
haM  hful  the  cflcct  of  increasing  the  risks  of  the  miner  ^  tte 
Untied  HlatcM.  ()no  of  the  original  dangers  in  tindeisroaii^ 
crml  mincft  is  frrnn  falls  of  roof,  which  are  the  result,  at 
least  in  part,  of  inHufficicnt  timbering.  This  risk  has  be« 
iH»tiBic1rrul»Iy  incrouswl  by  the  use  of  high  explosives.' 
With  Ihc  iiKilalldlirm  of  improved  mining  machinery,  es- 
IMmiim  1i»  ttnjjunnlnl  machines  has  been  added  to  other 
ponlr4  f)f  tnitntij:.*  liUcH^lnxnition  threatens  the  miner  as  a 
nvjiilt  of  t  ho  np]>1irntion  of  olwtricity  to  mining.  The  chief 
iii';iMMtnr  of  wm\\  tninos  for  Pennsylvania  gave  warning  of 
thiH  »1«nK<'t*  ii»  his  ix^|H^rt  for  1901: 

1vt(H(tiiUv  in  v.-u-tous  fonns  Ku«  Itcen  the  caoae  of  ixmixy  of  tic 
iliv^ihn  m  soil  t\v»l  «>iiics,  anther  ti\-»m  the  men  coimi)g  in  *v<^^;^j^  ^ntb 
Ww  »^l»s  In*  iiwlW  \Mjx\  or  with  the  dcotrio  wire  that  carries  tiie  po*er 
<,\  \W  ilotn*"  »»iiiiny:  v.us'vim"^.  In  nn-  ojMnion,  .*m^^^^  tngBUmt 
ffvi  v\  X  V, •>«;<»  V  />-#x*»*/>v7  *\-»  ty  ii'r^kman,  when  the  luuilafle  is  Awm>  hy 


>  Mt^mArt.  ;.\  ,  »v.  p}\  4.^^  4.rr  *  ihid,,  pp.  47M79. 
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When  this  recominendatioii  was  adopted  in  one  Colorado 
mine  ten  years  later,  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal 
found  the  fact  of  sufficient  interest  as  news  to  print  the 
following  letter  from  a  correspondent: 

This  mine  has  introduced  a  decided  novelty  in  the  form  of  a  separate 
roadway  for  the  miners  to  entrr  and  leave  the  workings^  thus  doing  away 
with  the  necessity  of  their  travelling  along  the  haulage-ways,  and  pro- 
viding an  additional  avenue  of  escape. in  time  of  danger.* 

The  displacement  of  the  mule  by  the  cable  car  or  electric 
motor  has  been  the  source  of  a  new  danger  to  the  life  of  the 
miner.  Many  miners  are  killed  by  the  running  trains  of 
coal.  This  is,  of  course,  clearly  the  result  of  their  own 
negligence:  why  do  they  travel  in  the  haulage- way?  The 
fact  is,  however,  that  the  man-entry  and  track  are  dark 
from  beginning  to  end  and  low,  so  that  one  would  have  to 
travel  in  a  stooping  position  all  the  way.  The  track  is  cov- 
ered with  loose  slate  and  big  chtmks  of  coal.  Therefore  the 
miners  prefer  the  haulage  entr>',  where  there  are  occasional 
lights,  a  smooth  path  to  walk,  and  a  higher  roof.'  Most  of 
these  risks  are  humanly  preventable,^  and  their  continuance 
is  due  to  economic  conditions  beyond  the  control  of  the 
mine  worker,  even  with  a  perfect  command  of  English. 

The  economic  cause  of  the  high  rate  of  fatalities  in 
American  coal  mines  was  squarely  stated  by  Dr.  J.  A. 
Holmes,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  in  an  address 
delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Civic 
Federation  in  New  York,  November  23,  1909: 

There  can  be  no  permanent  industry  without  reasonable  profits. 
It  is  unjust  and  irrational  that  in  this  great  and  essential  branch  of 
industry  reasonable  profits  or  teen  the  payment  of  operating  expenses 
should  be  dependent  upon  methods  involving  unnecessary  sacrifice  of 
human  life,  .  .  .  Ruinous  comiDetition  exists  not  only  between  the 
operators  in  I  lie  same  fields,  but  between  the  operators  of  one  field  as 
against  those  in  anotlicr  field  or  in  another  state  where  different  mining 
laws  and  regulations  are  in  force.     This  competition  is  .  ,  .    forcing 

»  The  Engineering  an4  Mining  Journal^  January  14,  191 1^  p.  135. 
'  Eastman,  loc*  cit^  pp.  38-39.  ^  Jbid,^  p.  46, 
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for  ihe  pcrpose  Gt  saf <eg::37&::^  the  Eres  of  tbe 

ers.  "TrTrriysarj  S3c=*£ce  «  1->-'.'jj'  Efe""  is 

by  OUT  LwJiA.ajt  amfU'g  "'   .'If  CCCTS^CTS. 

AcoonfEzg  zo  the  f=specax'-?e::cnl  cf  mines 
inczed  A^.-r  .  "sirzilir  C3:ir5rrt=5  coc-fEtSccs  cixe 
e:  France  anf  BeLgr:: — .  zx-x-  :he  safes;:  ccsl-r=ir£rrg< 
13  uhe  TTQeii,'"  ctit  ihej  "anere  removed  bj  scrogcnt 
tict:  and  bv  ar.  e^ectiT^  eniVrxne^i^::!  c£  tbe  law.'  In 
Etirope  •s-ooien  shsfis  are  -•::  i:er~r:ed.  ihe  ma-»;rw»ww 
ar::ocnt  cf  eci:!-:<=iTes  :o  b^  rsei  En  cne  blase  is  Emrtcd  by 
Vslikt.  zZ  ir^hiner:.-  rzus:  be  rrc^erlv  ^.larded.  etc  Dr. 
Holrzes  believes  z'z2,z  the  ad-:c::cn  cf  ^fr^H.'^r  regnlatiocis  in 
the  United  Szazes  To«ild  prevent  three  locrthsot  tfaepcesent 

» Josec'-  A.  H:tr-es:  "Cr^:  ?!i=r:  A:-:ii-=n:s  s=.i  tbar 
Tiirtj-FifJi  A^Kit^  ?jfc*:t  :f  :.'u  S\u^  J'T.^Vi-i.T  :f  ^tmes  *f , 

'  Hivne^.  :.-.:.  :::..  —.  liS-  :->-:?:.     -.^..r-nre  Hi!!  and  WattvOL 

^<:i«  :/ :^  C'»:s:^.f  .r^-if:  JV\   ;:  -"  ."" .  -?  j .  X:.  3155,  p.  6l 
OL,  p.  46.     Hicrr^r..  .>■:.  :t:.   p-.  ^7^-^77. 
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loss  of  life/  which  implies  that  **the  greatest  number  ot 
accidents  in  bituminous  coal  mines"  (contrary  to  the  view 
accepted  by  the  Immigration  Commission),  do  not  arise 
from  "the  recklessness,  ignorance,  and  inexperience  of 
employees." 

This  opinion  is  derived  from  the  statistics  of  accidents  in 
the  United  States  and  foreign  countries.  The  comparative 
rates  of  fatal  accidents  in  American  and  foreign  coal  mines 
are  shown  graphically  in  Diagram  XXV.,  reproduced  from 


4r 


as. 


DiAGKAM  XXV. 


3J» 


Fatal  accident  rates  in  coal  mines  per  1000  workmen  employed 
in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries. 


the  recent  study  of  the  Minnesota  Bureau  of  Labor  on  the 
sub j ect  of  industrial  accidents.  *  The  rate  of  fatal  accidents 
in  the  United  States  is  thrice  as  high  as  in  France  and 
Belgium,  which  shows  that  two  thirds  of  the  fatal  accidents 
in  the  American  mines  could  be  prevented.    Considering, 

^Haynes,  loc>  «/.,  p*  140. 

■  Twelfth  Biennial  Report  of  tJte  Bureau  of  Labor,  Irtdustries  and  Com- 
\c  Stale  of  JdinticsotUtt  190^10,  p.  20^* 
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however,  that  the  natural  conditions  in  American 
are  more  favorable  for  the  safe  esctraction  of  coal  tbaa  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world,  *  Dr.  Hohnes's  estimate  that 
three  fourths  of  all  mining  accidents  are  due  to  absence 
of  proper  precautions  is  quite  conservative. 

The  difference  between  the  accident  rate  in  the  United 
States  and  those  in  Austria  and  Russia  deserves  special 
attention,  a  large  percentage  of  American  mine  warken 
being  Austrian  and  Russian  immigrants.  The  American 
fatality  rate  is  twice  as  high  as  the  Austrian.  Of  cocme^ 
the  popular  explanation  is,  that  the  Austrians  and  Russians 
employed  in  American  mines  do  not  tmderstand  the  Bnc^ish 
langtiage,  whereas  in  their  home  countries  they  work  under 
the  direction  of  foremen  who  speak  their  own  languages. 
In  so  far  as  the  failure  of  foreign-bom  mine  workers  to 
understand  warnings  and  instructions  given  in  the  English 
language  n:iay  affect  the  rate  of  accidents  in  American  mines, 
the  difference  is  clearly  chargeable  to  the  carelessness,  not  of 
the  mine  workers,  but  of  the  mine  operators  who  fail  to  pro- 
vide competent  foremen  speaking  the  languages  of -their  em- 
ployees. In  Prussia,  where  a  large  and  growing  percentage 
of  the  coal  miners  are  Poles, '  the  fatal  accident  rate  is  never- 
theless 37  per  cent  below  the  average  for  the  United  States.' 

'  United  States  Geological  Survey,  Bulletin  No.  333,  p.  13,  The 
European  experts  above  referred  to  "unanimously  reported  that  the 
natural  conditions  in  American  mines  were  much  better  than  in  Europe, 
They  found,  for  example,  that  up  to  the  present  time  Americans  were 
not  operating  in  the  very  deep  levels  of  four  thousand  feet  and  lower, 
not  uncommon  in  Europe,  where  the  task  of  supplying  fresh  air  and 
getting  rid  of  dangerous  gases  is  ver>'  difficult.  In  America,  also,  only 
thick  seams  more  easily  ventilated  are,  as  yet,  generally  worked.  .  .  •■ 
Of  late  years,  with  the  gradual  exhaustion  of  higher  levels,  of  the  thicker 
seams,  and  of  the  supplies  of  supporting  timbers,  conditions  have  oome 
to  resemble  more  ncariy  those  found  in  Europe,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  percentage  of  fatalities  has  so  rapidly  increased  in  the  past 
decade." — Haynes,  lac,  cit.,  pp.  141-142. 

^  See  Chapter  VIII.,  p.  182.    The  average  for  1900-1904  in 
was  2.06  per  looo  employees. 

3  United  States  Geological  Survey,  Bulletin  No.  333,  p.  8. 
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This  comparison  may  be  pursued  further.  If  it  is  true 
that  the  rate  of  fatalities  in  the  United  States  is  increased 
by  the  employment  of  immigrants  from  Southern  and 
Eastern  Europe,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  rate  will  be 
higher  in  those  States  where  the  percentage  of  Southern 
and  Eastern  Europeans  is  higher  among  the  coal  miners. 
The  comparative  nimibers  of  lives  lost  per  thousand  em- 
ployees and  per  one  million  tons  of  coal  mined  in  the  prin- 
cipal mining  States  during  the  twenty-year  period  1889- 
1908  are  sho^Ti  on  Diagram  XXVI^  the  distance  from  left 
to  right  representing  the  percentage  of  persons  of  Slavic 
and  Italian  parentage  among  the  miners  in  1900/  These 
States  produced,  in  1908,  86.6  per  cent  of  the  total  output 
of  bituminous  coal  in  the  United  States.' 

We  find  the  highest  rate  of  fatal  accidents  per  one  million 
tons  mined,  in  Olclahoma,  with  14  per  cent  of  Southern  and 
Eastern  European  mine  workers;  next  follow  Tennessee 
and  Alabama,  with  i  per  cent  and  2  per  cent  of  Southern 
and  Eastern  Europeans  respectively.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  Pennsylvania  with  36  per  cent,  and  lUinois  with  22 
per  cent,  the  rate  of  accidents  is  much  lower,  and  ap- 
proximately the  same  as  in  Ohio  mth  9  per  cent,  and 
Indiana  with  5.5  per  cent.  The  course  of  the  other  cur\'e 
is  the  same:  West  Virginia,  Alabama,  and  Tennessee,  with 
small  percentages  of  Southern  and  Eastern  European  mine 
workers,  have  higher  fatality  rates  per  one  thousand  em- 
ployees than  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois  with  much  larger 
percentages  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans. 

»  For  rates  of  fatal  accidents  cf.  Hoffman,  loc  cit.,  p.  452;  the  percent- 
ages of  miners  of  Southern  and  Eastern  European  parentage  were 
computed  from  XII,  Census  Report  an  Occupations^  Table  41 .  The 
figures  are  given  in  the  Appendix,  Table  XXVI 1.  The  census  classifica- 
tion of  breadwinners  by  occupation,  nativity,  and  state  makes  no  distinc- 
tion between  t^oal  miners  and  metalliferous  miners.  This  comparison 
accordingly  comprises  only  such  States  in  which  there  are  no  metalli* 
fcrous  minc^.  or  the  nimiber  of  metalliferous  miners  is  negligible,  com- 
pared wiih  the  number  of  c<^>al  miners. 

■  Statistkai  Abstract  of  the  United  Slates,  19 10,  Table  120,  pp.  208-209. 
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These  comparisons  are  not  invalidated  by  the  increase 
of  the  proportion  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans  among 
the  coal  miners  since  1900.  The  investigation  of  the  Immi- 
gration Commission  in  1900  found  64.3  per  cent  of  Southern 
and  Eastern  Europeans  among  the  coal  miners  of  Penn- 
sylvania, while  the  official  statistics  for  West  Virginia  in 
1908  showed  2S.9  per  cent  of  the  same  races';  and  3^et  the 
average  fatal  accident  rate  per  one  thousand  employees  or 
per  one  million  tons  in  West  Virginia  was  much  higher 
than  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Immigration  Commission  lays  great  stress  on  the 
fact  that  the  percentage  of  fataHties  among  the  foreign- 
speaking  miners  in  those  two  States  is  relatively  higher  than 
among  the  English-speaking  employees.  This  difference, 
however,  proves  nothing  without  a  further  classification 
of  both  language  groups  by  occupation.  The  distribution 
of  the  English-speaking  and  non-English-speakiiig  mine 
workers  on  the  scale  of  occupations  is  not  uniform,  and  there 
is  a  wide  range  of  variation  in  the  degree  of  risk  incident 
to  each  occupation.  The  influence  of  the  first  factor  will 
be  dear  from  the  following.  Machine  runners  and  car 
loaders  work  side  b}^  side  in  the  mine.  The  machine  runner 
is  the  man  who  runs  the  mining  machinery — necessarily  a 
skilled  miner;  the  car  loader  is  a  common  laborer.  And 
>'et  we  find  that  in  1 899-1 908  the  proportion  of  native  white 
among  machine  runners  who  lost  their  lives  in  West  Vir- 
ginia was  80.8  per  cent,  while  the  proportion  of  Southern 
and  Eastern  Europeans  among  car  loaders  killed  was  48.4 
per  cent;  on  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of  Southern 
and  Eastern  Europeans  among  machine  runners  killed  was 
only  6.4  per  cent,  while  the  proportion  of  native  white 
among  car  loaders  killed  was  24.3  per  cent,'  It  would  be 
absurd  to  infer  from  these  figures  that  the  Southern  and 
Eastern  Europeans  were  more  experienced  and  more  careful 

*  Reports  of  the  tmmigralion  Commission,  vol.  6,  p.  226,  Table  140;  p. 
228,  Table  1 43. 

'  Hoff man^  loc  cit, ,  p.  640. 
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than  the  native  white,  when  the  truth  is  that  there 
Southern  and  Bastem  Buiopeans  among  the  m^^Atinm 
runners  and  few  native  white  among  the  car  loadere.  In- 
asmuch, however,  as  there  are  several  loaders  to  one  mac^une 
runner,  more  loaders  are  killed  than  n:iachine  runners.  The 
effect  of  these  arithmetical  aberrations  upon  the  general 
average  is  to  swell  the  ratio  of  Southern  and  Bastem 
Europeans  to  the  total  of  fatal  accidents. 

The  effect  of  the  nature  of  the  risk  upon  .fatal  aoddentB 
by  lace  and  nativity  is  shown  in  Table  131. 


TABLE  131. 

XnTMBBR  AND  PER  CENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FATAL  ACCIDENTS  IN  COAL 
MINES  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA  BY  PRINCIPAL  CAUSES  AND  NATIVnT  QT 
PERSONS  KILLED,  I899-I908,  AND  PER  CENT  DISTRIBUTION  QT 
EMFLOTBBS  BY  NATIVITY,  I900.< 


ll 

Palling  coal, 
alate.  etc. 

EzjHonons 

OtlMrGanM«> 

Race  or  nativity 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
& 

1 

1 

Native  white 

Negro 

46.3 
21.8 

3.0 
28.9 

392 
207 

68 

285 

41.2 

21.8 

7.1 
29.9 

246 
130 

59 

387 

30.0 
15.8 

7.1 

47.1 

■IS 

8 
61 

55.9 

2.3 
17.6 

Northern  and 

Western  Europe. . . 
Eastern  and  Southern 

Europe 

Total 

lOO.O 

952 

lOO.O 

822 

lOO.O 

347 

loao 

K  the  "relative  number  of  fatalities  among  the  employees 
of  a  given  race  or  group  of  races"  can  "serve  as  a  valuable 
indication  of  the  extent  to  which  the  high  death-rate  in  the 
mines  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  employment  of  men  by 

» Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  90,  Table  XX.,  p.  646.  Reports 
of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  6,  p.  228,  Tabic  143. 

*Cars  (inside  and  outside),  motors  and  machinery,  electrocution  and 
falling  into  shafts. 
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lat  race  or  group,  '* '  then  the  following  conclusions  logically 
follow  from  the  preceding  table: 

I  -  While  the  recent  immigrants  contribute  no  more  than 
their  proportionate  share  of  fatalities  from  falling  coal, 
slate,  etc.,  the  high  death-rate  from  explosions  is  attribut- 
able to  them.  On  the  other  hand  native  Americans  con- 
tribute less  than  their  quota  of  accidents  from  these  causes. 

2.  The  older  immigrants  from  Northern  and  Western 
Europe  contribute  twice  tlieir  share  of  fatalities  from  falls 
of  roofs  and  explosions,  which  indicates  that  the  employ- 
ment of  older  immigrants  is  a  menace  to  the  safety  of  the 
men  inside  the  mines. 

3.  The  native  white  contribute  more  than  their  quota 
of  fatalities  from  cars,  motors,  machinery,  and  contact  with 
electric  wires,  whereas  the  Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans 
contribute  considerably  less  than  their  quota,  which  indi- 
cates that  tlie  liigh  death-rate  from  those  causes  is  at- 
tributable to  the  employment  of  men  of  native  American 
stock. 

4.  The  replacement  of  native  Americans  by  Southern 
and  Eastern  European  immigrants  wlio  apparently  show 
greater  aptitude  for  handling  complicated  modem  machin- 
ery than  native  Americans,  w^ould  tend  to  reduce  the  fatality 
rate  from  cars,  motors,  machiner>%  and  electric  shocks. 
On  the  other  hand  the  displaced  American  mechanics 
cotdd  be  employed  to  advantage  as  common  laborers  in 
the  mines,  w^hich  w^ould  tend  to  reduce  the  fatal  accident 
rate  from  falling  roofs  and  explosions. 

The  palpable  absurdity  of  these  conclusions  proves  that 
the  premises  from  which  they  are  deduced  are  untenable. 
The  low  percentage  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans 
among  the  sulTercrs  from  accidents  due  to  machinery, 
motors,  etc.,  merely  indicates  that  they  do  not  come  in 
contact  with  these  death -dealing  agencies  as  often  as 
Americans.  Similarly,  the  lower  ratio  of  native  white 
among  the  sufferers  from  falling  roofs  and  explosions  i 

'  Rtports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  6|  pi  233. 
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attributable  to  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  among  them 
are  employed  in  supervisory  positions^  where  they  are  not 
exposed  to  the  ordinar>^  risks  incident  to  working  under- 
ground. 

It  is  sought  to  deduce  a  causal  connection  between  the 
increase  of  the  fatal  accident  rate  and  the  employment  of 
recent  immigrants  from  their  ignorance  of  mining  conditions 
which  exposes  them  to  greater  danger.  If  this  be  so,  it  is 
an  argument,  not  against  immigration,  but  against  the 
development  of  the  coal  mining  industry.  It  is  evident  that 
if  the  mining  industry  is  to  grow  apace  with  the  development 
of  the  countr>%  new  men  must  continually  be  engaged.  No 
one  is  bom  with  mining  experience,  even  in  the  United 
States,  and  there  is  no  other  place  where  mining  experience 
can  be  gained  except  in  a  mine.  The  danger  resulting  from 
allowing  inexperienced  men,  whether  native  or  foreign- 
bom,  to  work  in  a  coal  mine  merely  emphasizes  the  need 
of  providing  by  law  for  the  employment  of  a  sufficient 
proportion  of  experienced  miners  to  supervise  the  work  of 
new  employees. "  So  dangerous,  however,  are  the  working 
conditions  in  American  mines  that,  according  to  Mr. 
HofiEman,  "mine  experience,  even  of  considerable  length, 
is  not  necessarily  a  protective  factor.***  His  opinion  rests 
upon  a  classification  of  accidents  by  occupation  and  length 
of  experience.  It  appears  that  in  every  occupation  the 
majority  of  those  who  were  killed  in  West  Virginia  in  1899- 

'Sajrs  Mr.  John  Laing,  chief  of  the  West  Vii-ginia  Department  of 
Mines,  in  a  letter  to  the  Immigration  Conmiission:  "In  our  large  mines 
where  in  the  past  labor  was  turned  loose  to  shoot  coal,  load  coal,  and 
care  for  tliemselves,  we  now  have  an  oflScer  known  as  'assistant  mine 
foreman'  employed  to  every  thirty-five  men,  who  works  in  the  mine 
and  whose  specific  duty  is  to  see  that  all  cool  is  properly  mined,  that 
all  places  are  timbered,  that  a  system  of  ventilation  is  properly  bixiught 
forward,  etc.,  before  a  miner  be  permitted  to  do  blasting  of  any 
kind." — Reports  oj Ike  Immigration.  Commission,  voL  6,  p»  258. 

*"It  is  significant,"  says  Mr.  Hoffman,  *' that  there  should  have 
been  43  deaths  of  men  who  had  been  at  work  from  10-14  years* 
13  deaths  of  men  with  I5~i9  years  of  mine  experience  and  1 1  deaths  of 
men  with  20  or  more  years'  experience/* — L(k,  cH.,  p-  485* 
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H      1 90S  had  an  experience  of  not  less  than  one  year,  and  in             ^H 
H      some  occupations  one  of  more  than  five  years,  e.  g.,  fire            ^H 
H      bosses  100  per  cent;  track  layers  60.8  per  cent;  machine            ^H 
H      runners  59.5  per  cent,  etc.     Among  the  miners,  the  most             ^H 
H      numerous  and  exposed  class,  39.7  per  cent  had  an  experience             ^H 
H      of  over  five  years. '                                                                                 ^M 
H          The  preceding  classification  deals  \\4th  length  of  experi-            ^H 
H      ence,  mthout  regard  to  race  or  nationality.     It  might  be             ^H 
H      argued  that  the  Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans  are  handi-              ^H 

■  capped  by  ignorance  of  the  English  language  even  after             ^H 
H      }-ears  of  emploj-ment  in  the  mines  and  possibly  swell  the             ^H 
H      numbers  of  victims  with  long  experience.     This  supposition            ^H 
V      is  dismissed  by  the  West  Virginia  statistics  in  which  the             ^H 
H      accidents  are  classified  by  nativity  and  length  of  exx>erience,             ^H 
H      as  shown  in  Table  132 :                                                                          ^H 

B                                                  TABLE  132.                                                           ^M 

■  KUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL  ACaOENTS  TO  COAL  MINERS,  CLASSIFIED                   ^H 
^m                  BT  NATIVITT  AND  LENGTH  OF  EXPERIENCE  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA,                              ^H 
^m                                                                        I899-I9C8.'                                                                                     ^H 

^H^^      Lenfftb  of  e^iperience 

Number 

Per  cent                                       ^^M 

IP 

hi 

m 
1  ^ 

1 

J5 

iP 

hi 

1   " 

1 

^K^lUtAmir  r  Tr<^iaf> 

124 

221 

686 

150 

306 ' 
160 

6t6 

66 

289 

18.1 
32.2 

497 

244 
49.6 
26.0 

^m           l-e  Y^pt-e     

^1       Over  5  years 

■              Total 

100,0 

100,0 

1 00.0             ^^M 

V          This  table  shows  that  experience  of  the  mine  workers             ^H 
H      counts  for  very  httle  in  fatal  accidents:  one  half  of  all            ^H 
1      English-speaking  mine  workers  had  had  an  experience  of            ^H 

H          >  HoSman.  loc.  cit.,  Table  XVIL.  p.  643                                                            ^H 
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more  than  five  years  when  they  lost  their  lives.  Of  ifa« 
Southorn  aad  Eastern  Eiiropeaas  kiUed,  one  fourth  hi 
worked  more  than  iive  years  in  the  minc^  and  three  fourjij 
more  than  one  year.  The  smaller  percentage  of  Soulh«i 
and  Easteni  Europeans  who  lost  their  lives  aftor  an  atperi* 
ence  of  more  than  five  years  camiot  be  taken  as  proof  ijjii 
inexpcri«ice  was  the  cause  of  death  m  all  other  c^seb:  i\ 
must  be  bome  in  mind  that  most  of  the  Southern  and  East- 
ern European  miners  in  West  Virginia  are  recent  immigr^ts* 
who  for  this  arithmetical  reaa  lone  must  contribute  i 
larger  number  to  the  death  roll  arsons  with  brief  experi- 
ence. If  it  is  sought  to  expla  he  prevalence  of  inonB 
recent  immigrants  among  the  \'i(  ns  of  accidents  by  tbdr 
negligence,  due  to  inexperience,  ii  ust  follow  as  a  coroUaiy 
that  the  higher  percentage  of  i  lers  of  lon^  experiecct 
among  the  English-spealdng  vii  ms  proves  them  to  be 
twice  as  careless  or  as  ignorant  as  me  Southern  and  Easiefn 
Europeans.  This  assumption  does  not  agree,  however^ 
with  the  fact  Uiat  the  percentage  of  recent  employee  amonf 
the  victims  of  accidents  is  approximately  the  same  far 
every  language  or  race  group.  It  is  dear  that  the  know!- 
edge  of  the  English  language  gi^'es  the  new  mine  workff 
scarcely  greater  immunity  from  acddent  than  that  which 
the  law  of  chance  allo^-s  to  the  non-English-speakiiig  miner. 
The  cause  of  acddents  in  coal  min^  is  not  philological, 
but  technological* 

Withal,  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  fatal  aodd^t 
rate  has  increased  in  the  bituminotis  coal  mines  of  the 
United  States  x\nth£n  the  last  twenty  years,  dmultsyieoudy 
with  the  increasing  numbers  ol  Slavs  and  Italians  emplo^^ 
in  the  mines*  This  coincideace  is  accepted  as  sufficient 
proof  that  the  incieflsiiig  emplo\ineiit  of  Southem  and 
Eastero  EuropeftOS  in  coal  mines  has  been  the  cause  of  the 
increase  in  the  fatal  acddent  rate.  This  escplanation  is 
contradicted,  however,  by  the  statistics  of  accidents  in 
the  anthracite  coal  mines  of  Pennsyh-ania,  for  which  there 
are  data  going  as  far  back  as  1S70.    In  1909,  60  per  cent 
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of  the  inside  employees  in  the  anthracite  mines  were  of 
the  non-English-speaking  races.'  As  shown  on  Diagram 
XXVII,'  the  greatest  rdative  numbers  of  fatal  aoddeats 
were  recorded  back  in  1 870-1 874,  when  the  employees 
were  all  English-speaking.  The  lowest  rate  per  one  million 
tons  nuned  is  reported  for  the  year  1903,  and  the  next 
lowest  for  the  year  1909. 

In  the  face  of  this  fact,  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
recent  immigrant  employees  cannot  stand  as  an  explanation 
of  the  increase  of  the  accident  rate  in  bittuninous  mines. 
The  Etiropean  mining  experts,  mentioned  before,  lay  stress 
upon  the  "gradual  exhaustion  of  higher  levels,  of  the  thicker 
seams,  and  of  the  suppHes  of  supporting  timbers,  .  .  . 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  (they  hold)  that  the  percentage  of 
fatalities  has  so  rapidly  increased  in  the  past  decade."' 

No  doubt  "contributory  negligence"  on  the  part  of  the 
Southern  and  Eastern  European  may  figure  as  a  factor  in 
many  accidents.  It  is  claimed,  e,  g.,  by  American  and 
English-speaking  miners,  that  the  lives  of  the  mine  workers 
are  endangered  by  the  carelessness  of  the  recent  inmiigrants 
whose  "desire  ...  for  large  earnings  .  .  .  leads  them  to 
neglect  to  take  the  proper  measures  .  .  .  relative  to  tim- 
bering and  other  precautions,  for  the  reason  that  these 
measures  require  the  loss  of  time  from  their  productive 
work  and  the  consequent  decrease  in  earnings."^  This 
claim  is  nothing  but  the  outworn  common-law  defence  of 
"negligence  of  fellow-servant,"  in  an  employer's  liability 
action.  From  the  modem  point  of  view  the  employer's 
duty  to  furnish  his  employees  a  safe  place  of  work  is  not 
discharged  by  leaving  the  necessary  timbering  to  be  done 
by  volunteers  for  the  common  good  \sdthout  extra  compen- 
sation. It  is  his  duty  to  hire  special  men  for  that  work  and 
to  keep  the  mine  safe  at  his  own  expense.     Be  it  as  it  may, 

*  Report  of  the  Department  of  Mines  of  Pennsylvania,  igog^  Part  I. 
pp.  25-26.       "  The  figures  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  Table  XXVIII. 
5  Haynes,  loc.  cit.,  p.  142. 
<  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  6,  p.  652. 
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is  well  to  remember,  however,  that  in  those  days  when 
there  were  no  "ignorant  foreigners"  to  whom  the  responsi- 
bility for  mine  accidents  could  be  shifted,  it  was  the  ** reck- 
lessness" of  the  English-speaking  miners'  that  was  to 
blame.  As  far  back  as  1875,  a  Pennsylvania  mine  inspector 
said  in  his  report:  "I  am  sorry  to  have  to  report  that  a 
majority  of  the  accidents  that  occur  in  the  coal  mines  are 
the  result  of  recklessness  of  the  workmen  themselves."^ 
This  comment  was  as  general  in  the  early  reports  of  the 
Pennsylvania  state  mine  inspectors,  according  to  Dr. 
Roberts,  as  in  the  recent  reports  quoted  by  the  Immigration 
Commission.  It  is  evident  that  an  American  farmer  boy 
who  for  the  first  time  goes  down  into  a  mine  is  as  incapable 
of  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  dangers  of  mining  as  a  recent 
Slav  immigrant.  But  even  an  experienced  miner  faced 
every'-  day  of  his  life  with  the  "one  universal  characteristic" 
of  American  mining  conditions — "the  criminal  disregard  of 
the  considerations  of  safety"^ — at  length  comes  to  feel  that 
'*a  man  may  as  well  pass  in  his  checks  that  way  as  any 
other." ^  If  he  is  to  continue  as  a  miner,  he  must  develop 
a  frame  of  mind  aldn  to  that  of  a  soldier  in  war-time.  While 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  miners  may  be  a  contri- 
butory cause  in  many  accidents,  the  "carelessness"  itself  is, 
as  Dr,  Roberts  put  it — a  "psychological  effect  of  accidents."* 

In  the  iron  and  steel  mills  there  is  the  same  disposition 
as  in  coal  mining  to  shift  the  responsibility  for  accidents  to 
the  ignorance  of  the  "Hunkie."  Speaking  of  the  "per- 
sonal factor"  in  industrial  accidents,  Miss  Eastman  sub- 
ordinates it  to  "the  pressure  and  speed  at  which  the  plant 
is  run,— an  expression  of  the  employer's  direct  financial 
interest  in  the  output." 

One  of  the  older  and  wiser  mill  superintendents  in  the  Pittsburgh 
r>islrict  told  me  [says  she],  that  the  one  greatest  cause  of  danger  in 

» Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  p,  232. 
*  Roberts,  he.  cit.,  p.  154,  3  Haynes,  lac.  cU.,  p.  148. 

« Words  of  a  miner  quoted  from  the  report  of  a  Pennsylvania  mine 
■~^tor.  Roberts^  toe,  cit,^  p.  154.  *  Ibid, 
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the  steel  mills  is  the  tremendous  rush  of  the  work.    "In  the  mills  in 
England,"  he  said,  "they  begin  to  work  about  6,  stop  at  8:30  for  forty- 
five  minutes  for  the  men  to  get  breakfast;  stop  again  at  I  for  an  hour  1 
for  the  men  to  get  dinner,  and  stop  again  at  5:30  for  half  an  hour.     At  I 
these  periods  everything  stops.     The  machinery  is  quiet.     This  is  the  ' 
reason  why  the  English  mills  do  not  produce  as  much  steel  in  the  same 
length  of  time  as  the  American  mills.     Here  the  machinery  never  stops. 
Another  shift  is  always  ready  and  waiting  to  step  into  the  place  oi  the  shift 
that  is  leaving.     Not  a  moment  is  lost.    If  a  mill  stops  three  minutes 
for  repairs,  or  for  any  other  cause,  a  detailed  report  of  this  must  be 
made  by  the  man  in  charge.     If  this  happens  two  or  three  times  under 
one  man,  the  matter  will  be  taken  up  with  a  question  as  to  his  efiBciency. 
Under  this  kind  of  a  drive,  how  can  anybody  be  careful?" 

When  we  read  then,  of  a  man  who  went  up  to  make  repairs  without 
stopping  the  crane,  or  of  a  man  who  tried  to  throw  a  belt  without  slow- 
ing down  the  shaft,  we  must  not  lay  the  resulting  accident  unquestion- 
ingly  to  his  own  personal,  ill-considered  haste.  Perhaps  he  was  but  a 
part  of  a  great  machine  going  too  fast  for  safety.  Every  man  in  the 
process  must  keep  the  pace  of  the  whole.  He  can  no  more  go  his  own 
gait  than  a  spoke  in  a  wheel  can  go  its  own  gait.  * 

But  the  Southern  and  Eastern  European  is  charged  with 
more  than  ignorant  carelessness  or  passive  acquiescence 
in  dangerous  conditions, — the  very  existence  of  such  con- 
ditions "has  been  due  to  .  .  .  his  tractability  or  sub- 
servdency": 

When  the  older  employees  have  found  unsafe  and  insanitary  working 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  mines  and  industrial  establishments,  afid 
have  protested,  the  recent  immigrant  employees,  usually  through  ignor- 
ance of  mining  or  other  working  methods,  have  manifested  a  willing- 
ness to  accept  the  alleged  unsatisfactor>'  condition.  * 

As  an  illustration  of  such  ineffective  "protests,"  the 
commission  cites  a  case  where  an  American  miner  was 
discharged  for  refusing  to  work  in  a  chamber  which  was  in 
need  of  timbering,  and  was  replaced  by  a  foreigner.  ^  Similar 
examples  could,  doubtless,  be  multiplied  at  will,  considering 
the  general  disregard  for  safety  in  coal  mines.     Such  indi- 

*  Eastman,  he.  cit.,  pp.  64,  85,  94. 

^  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission^  vol.  i,  p.  501. 

^  Ibid.,  vol.  6,  p.  241. 
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vidual  f»hjections,  however,  scarcely  amount  to  a  ** protest/* 
If  the  Enghsh-spealdng  miners  had  sho^Ti  a  disposition  to 
*' protest"  against  dangerous  working  conditions,  it  cer- 
tainly must  have  found  some  expression  In  their  strikes. 
We  learn  that  during  the  twenty-year  period  from  iSSt 
to  1900,  there  occurred  2515  strikes  in  the  coal  and  coke 
industry,  involving  14,575  establishments.  Of  the  latter 
number  there  were  nive  (p)  in  which  sir  ikes  were  declared 
against  dangerous  working  conditions.^  These  figures  con- 
clusively prove  that  the  American  miners  made  no  concerted 
protest  against  dangerous  working  conditions  even  in  the 
early  '8o's,  when  the  Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans 
employed  in  the  mines  were  but  a  handful. 

To  what  extent, if  at  all,  individual  object  ions  of  the  "older 
[employees"  would  have  been  effective  in  advancing  the 
introduction  of  better  working  conditions,  in  the  absence 
of  Southern  and  Eastern  European  immigrant  employees, 
can  be  judged  by  a  comparison  with  another  extra-hazard- 
ous industry,  viz.,  steam  railroads,  in  which  the  proportion 
of  non-Enghsh-speaking  employees  is  very  small.* 

« Sixteenth  Annuat  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  ^  pp.  352-353I 
480-481,^ — The  objects  for  which  these  strikes  were  ordered  wurv  as 
follows: 


^ 

Number  of  «Ub- 
Uflbment« 

Stic«oedcd 

For  better  ventilation  * » 

4 

I 
1 

I 

1 

1 

3 

I 

The  same  and  for  repair  of  machinery 

For  change  of  machinery 

Against  use  of  electrica!  mining  machines 
with«'»ut  racketed  motors  ......             ... 

Per  company  to  have  roadway  in  mine 
sprinkled .,..,..... , . . .  . 

For  enforcement  of  mining  laws  concemmg 
the  placing  nf  timbers , . . 

I 

Total   .                .            .... 

9 

5 

*  According  lo  the  census  of  1900,  the  ratio  of  non- KngHsh-speaki ng 
workmen  employed  on  the  railroads  was  only  7-5  per  cent- — Reports  of 
the  Jmrnigration  Commisston^  vol.  I,  pp.  821-829. 
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There  is  a  m^f^oHi  distinctioa  in  this 
difierent  dasses  of  railroail  employees.    The 
as  a  rale,  Eni^ish-spealdiig,  the  Slavs^ 
Italians  being  employed  mainly  00  constraction 
In  Diagram  XXVIII.  are  plotted  the  ace 
employees  in  bituminoiis  and  anthiadte  cool 
railroads,  for  the  twent}--year  period  from  1889  to  l^oBu.* 
The  accident  rate  for  all  railway  enqiloyees  is  not 
lower  than  the  rate  for  coal  mineis.    But  the  £KtaI 
rate  among  trainmen  is  a  great  deal  hi|^ier  and  1 
steadily  increasing  since  1894. 

The  number  of  accidents  resulting  in  personal 
to  railroad  employees  is  still  greater.  In  1891— 1909  it 
varied  from  one  in  every  thirty-three,  to  one 
seventeen  employees.  The  ratio  of  injured 
varied  during  the  same  period  from  one  in  every  tifdve^ 
to  one  in  eight.  It  stood  at  the  last  figure  in  190^1906 
and  declined  to  one  in  nine  during  the  year  1909.*  This 
means  that  in  nine  years'  service  every  trainman  has  a 
probability  of  one  hundred  per  cent  to  sustain  persons! 
injuries. 

The  ratio  of  native  Americans  to  all  railroad  employees 
killed  in  work  accidents,  according  to  available  informa- 
tion, was  72  per  cent  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,*  and 
62.8  per  cent  in  Illinois;  the  proportion  of  those  who  suffered 
personal  injuries  in  Illinois  was  66.6  per  cent.*  The 
trainmen  who  run  the  greatest  risk  of  death,  or  personal 
injury,  arc  all  English-speaking  and  cannot  be  replaced  by 
non-English-speaking  immigrants.  Strike  statistics  show 
that  the  employees  in  all  industries  combined  under  the 
head  of  "transportation"  struck  for  212  different  causes 

*  The  fiKurc-s  on  which  this  diagram  is  based  are  given  in  the  Appendix, 
Table  XXIX. 

'  Stalistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1910,  Table  181,  p.  284. 

'  E;Lstmiin,  loc.  cit.,  p.  14,  Table  3;  number  of  native  Americans — 
89,  out  of  a  total  of  123  killed  in  accidents. 

<  Fifteenth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Illinois, 
1>I>.  i^>i,  251. 
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in  5436  establishmeiits,  tmt  the  number  of  establttlmiaits 
in  which  strikes  were  declared  against  unsafe  machmery  amd 
other  dangers  incident  to  employment  was  only  seoemJ 

This  comparison  may  be  extended  to  all  classes  of  cnH 
plo3rment,  loss  of  life  and  limb  being  an  incident 
than  an  accident  of  modem  industry.  The 
Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissianer  of  Labor 
enumerates  1422  different  causes  of  strikes  for  the  twenty- 
year  period  1891-1900.  The  total  number  of  establisfaments 
which  were  affected  by  strikes  during  that  period  was 
ii7»509-  The  number  among  them  where  strikes  were  d«- 
clar^  against  unsafe  machinery  and  other  dangers  incidetU  to 
employment  was  only  eighty-three,' 

These  figures  testify  that  "acquiescence  in  dangexons 
and  tmsanitary  working  conditions  "  is  the  general  attitude 
of  organized  and  unorganized  workers  in  labor  disputes. 
This  apparent  indifference  cannot  be  explained  by  the 
obstruction  of  the  Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans  be- 
cause the  majority  of  the  wage-earners  as  late  as  1900 
were  of  native  birth. ^  It  may  reasonably  be  assumed  that 
organized  labor  does  not  feel  strong  enough  to  enforce 
demands  which  would  involve  large  outlays  by  employers 
for  safe  equipment  and  other  improvements.  The  indi- 
\4dual  workman  realizes  that  it  would  be  quixotic  on  his 
part  to  "protest"  singly  against  evils  which  organized 
labor  is  powerless  to  remedy. 

The  only  effort  ever  made  by  a  labor  organization  to 
provide  in  a  systematic  manner  for  safe  working  conditions 
has  crystallized  in  the  Joint  Board  of  Sanitary  Control 
in  the  cloak,  suit,  and  skirt  industry  of  New  York  City. 
This  Board  was  created  in  19 10  as  the  result  of  a  strike  of 
cloak  and  suit  makers.  "The  bulk  of  the  workers  in  the 
industry  are  Russian,  Galician,  Roumanian,  and  Polish 
Hebrews.  .  .  .    The  Italians  .  .  .  constitute  about  fifteen 

*  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Table  X.  pp. 
510-513.  » Ibid.,  Table  XI,  pp.  5i9-"54i- 

*  Hourwich,  loc,  cii.,  p.  327,  Table  VIII. 
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per  cent."*  The  employers  are  also  mostly  immigrants 
from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe,  A  large  proportion 
of  the  strikers  were  recent  immigrants  from  Russia  who 
had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  revolution  of  1905  and  in 
the  labor  movement  at  home. 

The  Board  of  Sanitar>'  Control  is  characterized  by  the 
writer  in  the  Bulletin  of  Ike  Bureau  of  Labor  as  "the  most 
original  feature  of  the  Protocol  [by  which  the  strike  was 
settled]  and  one  with  great  possibilities  for  good,  not  only 
for  those  directly  interested  in  the  industry,  but  for  those 
interested  in  all  practicable  means  of  securing  higher  stand- 
ards of  sanitation,  ventilation,  and  safety  for  the  thousands 
of  workers  in  the  factories."^  The  Board  consists  of  re- 
presentatives of  the  Cloak  and  Skirt  Makers*  Unioni 
of  the  Cloak,  Suit,  and  Skirt  Manufacturers'  Association, 
and  of  the  public.  For  the  enforcement  of  its  standards 
it  has  established  "a  unique,  practical,  militant  striking 
machine.  .  .  .  The  strike  on  account  of  the  unsanitary 
conditicms  of  the  shop  is  an  entirely  new  weapon,  and  is 
unique  in  that  it  directs  the  full  strength  of  the  associated 
employers  and  employees  alike  against  the  offending 
pariy."^ 

During  the  first  year  since  the  establishment  of  the  Board » 
there  were  twenty-seven  sanitary  strikes.*  During  the 
twenty-year  period*  1 881-1900,  37.845  establishments  in 
the  State  of  New  York  were  invoh^ed  in  strikes  for  various 
objects;  in  only  eight  of  that  number  the  grievances  related 
to  sanitary  conditions.^ 


*  Charles  H.  Winslow:  "  Concilmtion.  Arbitration,  and  Sanitation 
in  the  Cloak,  Suit,  and  Skirt  Industry  in  New  York  City,"  Bulletin  0} 
Ihe  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  98,  p,  269.  *Jhid„  p.  253. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  254.  *  Ilnd.,  p.  255. 
^Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissiontr  of  Labor,  pp.  348-351, 

387-394.  The  average  number  of  strikers  per  establishment  during 
that  period  was  thirty;  the  total  number  of  persons  invoh'cd  in  strikes 
over  sanitary  demands  may  accordingly  be  estimated  iit  240  for  1881- 
1900.  The  total  numh>er  involved  in  sanitary  strikes  iippro\'ed  by  the 
Jmnt  Board  of  Sanitary  Control  was  350. 
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CONCLUSION 

CHAPTER  xxrn 


PROBABLE  EFFECTS  OF  RESTRICTION  OF  IMMIGRATION 

IT  is  recognized  by  the  Immigration  Commission  that  the 
industrial  expansion  of  the  past  twenty  years  would 
have  been  impossible  without  *'the  new  immigration." 
But  the  Commission  holds  "a  slow  expansion  of  industry" 
preferable  to  "immigration  of  laborers  of  low  standards/'' 
The  Commission  has  accordingly  recommended  that  '*a 
sufficient  number  be  debarred  to  produce  a  marked  effect 
upon  the  present  supply  of  unskilled  labor."  At  the  same 
time  the  Commission  is  very  careful  to  place  no  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  the  skilled  immigrant  and  recommends 
legislation  that  would  facilitate  the  importation  of  skilled 
labor  under  contract.* 

If  the  recommendations  of  the  Immigration  Commission 
were  carried  out,  there  would  soon  be  an  oversupply  of 
skilled  labor.  In  a  modem  mill  or  mine  there  is  a  fixed 
proportion  of  sldOed  to  unskilled  laborers.  Were  the  im- 
migration of  skilled  mechanics  to  continue  unimpaired, 
while  the  expansion  of  industry  slowed  down  in  conse- 
quence of  a  reduced  supply  of  unskilled  labor,  it  is  evident 
that  a  portion  of  the  skilled  immigrants  could  find  no  em- 
ployment at  their  trades.     In  the  long  run  the  immigration 

» Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  i,  p.  45. 
•/W<l.,  p,  47 
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of  skilled  men  would  adjust  itself  to  the  demand  for  akiDed 
labor.  Temporarily,  however,  the  skilled  crafts  ^rfiose 
organizations  are  urging  the  adoption  of  the  reoommendar 
tion  of  the  Commission  for  the  exclusion  of  nnglrilWuf 
immigrants  would  be  the  first  to  suffer  horn  its  effects. 

The  slowing  down  of  the  pace  of  industrial  developiiiient 
must  necessarily  curtail  the  opportunities  for  advanoenoent 
of  the  wage-earners  who  are  already  here. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  unemployed  could  gain  «*^tw«t£ 
from  a  slow  growth  of  industry.  In  times  of  rapid  indtts- 
trial  expansion  the  demand  for  labor  is  more  active  than 
in  times  of  industrial  stagnation.  Inasmuch  as  unem- 
ployment is  not  due  to  an  absolute  oversupply  of  labor, 
but  results  from  seasonal  and  cyclical  variations  in  the 
general  demand  for  labor,  as  well  as  firom  variations  in 
the  demands  of  individual  employers,  it  is  dear  that  these 
causes  could  not  be  removed  by  reducing  the  supply  of 
labor.  If  the  industries  of  the  United  States  can  furnish 
steady  employment  all  year  round  to  eighty  per  cent  of  all 
wage-earners  and  in  times  of  maxiintim  activity  to  ninety- 
five  per  cent,'  but  must  have  the  full  one  hundred  per  cent 
ready  on  call,  there  being  no  agency  for  dovetailing  the  de- 
mands of  scattered  individual  employers,  these  ratios  will 
not  be  affected  by  the  scale  of  national  production. 

If  instead  of  letting  the  number  of  factory  workers  grow 
to  seven  million  by  1909,  the  law  had  kept  it  at  5,600,000, 
as  it  had  been  in  1904,  i.e.,  twenty  per  cent  below  the  1909 
figure,  the  industrial  reserve  of  twenty  per  cent  would  not 
have  been  wiped  out,  but  would  have  only  been  smaller 
in  proportion.  Yet  the  1,120,000  irregtdarly  employed 
in  1904  exerted  the  same  economic  pressure  on  the 
4,480,000  who  were  employed  all  year  around,  as  the 
1,400,000  on  the  5,600,000  in  1909.  The  problem  of  the  5 
per  cent  irreducible  minimum  of  imemployed  was  no  less 

'All  figures  in  this  example  are  merely  estimates  based  upon  the 
statistics  of  the  XII.  and  the  XIII.  Census.  They  are  used  only  for 
purposes  of  illustration. 
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serious  when  they  were  only  280,000  in  5,600,000,  than  when 
they  grew  to  be  350,000  in  7,000,000.  The  mere  exclu- 
sion of  unskilled  immigrants,  and  even  of  all  immigrants, 
will  not  provide  employment  for  all  masons  and  carpenters 
in  the  \vinter,  or  for  the  full  winter  force  of  a  Wisconsin 
logging  camp  in  the  summer.  Nor  will  the  restriction  of 
immigration  revolutionize  the  world  of  fashion,  so  as  to 
permit  of  the  filling  of  orders  for  ladies*  garments  out  of 
season.  In  order  to  provide  regular  employment  for  the 
industrial  resen^e,  all  industries  would  have  to  be  run  upon 
a  common  time  schedule,  like  railway  trains  are  run  on 
connecting  lines.  No  plan  of  such  a  reorganization  of 
industry  has  as  yet  been  proi)osed  that  would  be  acceptable 
to  all  advocates  of  immigration  restriction,  let  alone  the 
proprietors  of  half  a  milUon  independent  mining,  manu- 
factxiring,   and    mercantile   establishments.     It  is  hardly 

fTeasonable  to  expect  a  systematic  adjustment  of  business 

activity  on  such  a  gigantic  scale  to  grow  up  spontaneously 

from  a  purely  negative  measure  shutting  out  immigration. 

As  a  theoretical  proposition,  it  seems  quite  plausible 

that  the  exclusion  of  *'a  sufficient  number"  of  immigrants 

to  produce  a  marked  effect  upon  the  supply  of  unskilled 

^labor*'  must  force  employers  to  pay  scarcity  rates  of  wages. 
It  is  needless,  however,  to  indulge  in  abstract  speculation 
on  the  possible  effects  of  a  reduced  supply  of  unskilled 
immigrant  labor,  when  such  a  condition  actually  exists  in 
the  United  States  throughout  the  agricultural  sections. 
Few  immigrants  seek  employment  on  the  farms.     At  the 

^census  of  1900  the  total  nimiber  of  Southern  and  Eastern 
European  male  farm  laborers  in  the  United  States  was  only 
37,40 1 .  *    The  number  of  all  foreign-bom  male  farm  laborers 

'had  actually  decreased  from  1 890  to  1 900. *  Moreover,  there 
is  a  constant  stream  of  native  labor  from  the  farms  to  the 
cities,  which  has  led  to  an  actual  decrease  of  the  rural 
population  in  many  agriculttu-al  counties.    Farmers  gen- 

*  Reports  of  (he  Immigration  Commisston,  vol,  I,  Table  A,  pp.  83t'B39. 
»  Ouupalions,  XII.  Census,  Table  XXXIV,  p.  cviii. 
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erally  complain  of  scarcity  of  farm  labor  during  the  agri- 
cultiiral  season.  Nevertheless,  the  wages  of  farm  laborers 
are  lower  than  the  wages  of  imskilled  laborers  in  mines  and 
mills,  where  the  proportion  of  recent  immigrants  is  rapidly 
increasing.  Scarcity  of  labor  has  not  forced  the  farmer  to 
pay  scarcity  wages,  but  has  merely  retarded  the  growth  of 
farming.  In  many  places  the  area  imder  cultivation  has 
actually  decreased.  On  the  other  hand,  the  problem  how 
to  increase  production  with  the  same  supply  of  labor  has 
been  solved  by  labor-saving  machinery.  The  shutting- 
out  of  imskilled  immigrants  would  have  similar  effect^  in 
manufacturing  and  mining. 

At  present  more  than  one  half  of  the  output  of  bituminous 
coal  in  the  United  States  is  still  mined  without  machinery 
(58.26  per  cent  in  1910).  Scarcity  of  imskilled  labor 
would  hasten  the  general  introduction  of  mining  machinery. 
The  labor  that  would  thus  be  displaced  would  form  one 
substitute  for  immigration. 

The  coal  mines  of  Alabama  and  other  Southern  States 
which  have  failed  to  attract  immigrants  utilize  the  labor 
of  farmers  and  their  sons.  The  2,300,000  tenant-farmers 
in  particular  offer  great  possibilities  as  an  industrial  re- 
serve available  during  the  winter  months  when  the  de- 
mand for  labor  in  the  coal  mines  is  most  active.  The  farm 
being  their  main  source  of  subsistence,  they  are  able  and 
willing  to  offer  their  labor  during  the  idle  winter  months 
more  cheaply  than  freshly-landed  immigrants.  The  efforts 
of  trade-union  organizers  among  this  class  of  English- 
speaking  workers  have  met  with  scant  success.  With  the 
farmer  who  works  in  a  mine  during  the  winter  months, 
the  dominating  interest  is  his  farm,  whereas  his  interest 
in  his  employment  is  but  transitory.  He  may  not  return 
to  the  mine  the  next  winter;  he  accordingly  expects  no 
benefit  from  an  eventual  gain  in  wages,  whereas  a  pro- 
tracted strike  may  deprive  him  of  his  earnings  which  are 
needed  immediately  to  pay  interest  on  a  mortgage  or  to 
buv  a  machine.     He  is  therefore  reluctant  to  enter  into  a 
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labor  contest.  The  substitution  of  the  cheap  labor  of  the 
American  farmer  for  the  labor  of  the  Slav  or  Italian  immi- 
grant would  tend  to  weaken  the  unions  and  to  keep  down 
wages. 

The  discontinuance  of  fresh  supplies  of  immigrant  labor 
for  the  cotton  mills  of  New  England  would  give  a  new 
impetus  to  the, development  of  the  cotton  industry  in  the 
South,  where  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  child  labor. 
Should  the  supply  of  immigrant  labor  be  cut  off  from  the 
shoe  factories  of  Massachusetts,  the  shoe  manufacturing 
industry  would  spread  to  the  rural  districts  of  Missouri 
and  other  agricultural  States  with  an  available  supply  of 
cheap  female  and  child  labor  of  the  farmhouse. 

The  employment  of  all  these  substitutes  for  regular 
wage-earners  certainly  has  its  hmitations.  Stunmer  is 
the  most  active  season  in  many  manufacturing  industries. 
Other  industries  are  localized  and  cannot  spread  out  to 
agricultural  districts.  But  there  is  in  the  United  States, 
as  in  all  industrial  countries,  a  steady  flow  of  labor  from 
rural  to  urban  districts.  In  the  absence  of  immigration 
of  unskilled  laborers  the  depopulation  of  the  rural  districts 
would  be  accelerated.  A  stimulated  movement  of  labor 
from  the  farm  to  the  factory  must  act  as  a  drawback  on  the 
growth  of  farming,  and  the  prices  of  foodstuffs  would  rise 
in  consequence,  which  would  tend  to  offset  the  advantages 
to  the  wage-earners  from  a  possible  rise  of  wages. 

Still,  should  aH  the  substitutes  for  immigrant  labor  prove 
inadequate  for  the  needs  of  the  employers,  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  scarcity  prices  would  nUe  in  the 
American  labor  market.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
capital  is  international.  Parallel  with  the  immigration 
and  emigration  of  labor  to  and  from  the  United  States 
there  has  been  going  on  an  immigration  of  European  capital 
to  the  United  States  and  an  emigration  of  American  capital 
abroad.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  amount  of  European 
capital  invested  in  permanent  securities  and  loans  in  the 
United   States   is   approximately   six   and  a  half  billion 
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dollars  ($6,500,000,000).'  This  is  equal  to  about  fourteen 
per  cent  of  the  total  capital  invested  in  American  indus- 
tries (exclusive  of  agriculture).*  The  foreign-bom  popula- 
tion constitutes  about  the  same  percentage  of  the  total 
population  of  the  United  States.  ^  In  other  words  European 
capital  came  together  with  European  labor  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  American  industry.  Shoidd  there  arise  a 
scarcity  of  labor  in  the  United  States,  new  investments 
of  European  capital  will  seek  other  fields. 

On  the  other  hand  billions  of  American  capital  are  already 
invested  in  Mexican  and  other  foreign  undertakings.  At 
present  this  is  but  a  minor  item  compared  with  the  profits 
of  American  industries  annually  reinvested  at  home.  If, 
however,  a  scarcity  of  labor  were  created  in  the  United 
States,  more  American  capital  would  seek  investment 
abroad.  Instead  of  investing  their  profits  in  new  mines 
and  mills  in  the  United  States,  American  capitalists  would 
export  their  money  to  open  up  new  mines  and  build  rail- 
ways in  Mexico,  in  Mesopotamia,  in  Manchuria,  in  Siberia. 

The  usual  answer  to  this  is  that  the  mines  of  Idaho  and 
Colorado  cannot  be  moved  to  Mexico.  But  it  must  not 
be  overlooked  that  a  mine  will  be  operated  only  so  long  as, 
after  paying  all  operating  expenses,  it  leaves  a  margin  of 
profit  on  the  investment.    If  the  cost  of  mining  and  trans- 

*  George  Paish,  Th^  Trade  Balance  of  the  United  States,  pp.  174,  175 
(Sen.  Doc.  579,  6 1  St  Congress,  2d  Session). 

'  The  wealth  invested  in  mines  and  quarries,  factory  land  and  im- 
provements, manufacturing  machincr\',  products  of  mining  and  manu- 
facturing in  stock,  steam  railroiuls,  canals  and  shipping,  telegraphs, 
telephones,  street  railways,  centnd  electric  light  and  power  stations, 
private  waterworks,  and  other  business  property,  was  estimated  for 
1904  at  $46,900,000,000. — Wealth,  Debt^  and  Taxation  (Bureau  of  the 
Census),  pp.  12,  17,  22,  27. 

3  The  value  of  farm  property  is  not  taken  into  consideration  in  this 
comparison,  the  amount  invested  by  Europains  in  American  farm 
property  being  unknown.  But  the  proportion  of  foreign-bom  among 
the  farmers  in  the  United  States  was  13.2  per  cent  in  1900  (Occupations 
at  the  XII.  Census,  Tabic  xxxvi..  p.  cxiii.),  i.  c.,  approximately  the 
same  as  among  the  population  at  large. 
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ition  does  not  leave  a  "  reasonable  profit*'  to  the  owner 
of  the  niine,  he  shuts  it  down.  The  many  abandoned  silver 
mines  of  the  United  States  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  this 
proposition. 

The  increased  investment  of  American  capital  in  the 
industrial  development  of  foreign  countries  with  cheap 
labor  must  eventually  react  upon  labor  conditions  in  the 
United  States.  Certain  of  the  most  important  American 
industries  depend  in  part  upon  the  export  trade.  Such  is, 
e.  g,,  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements.  It  has 
recently  been  reported  that  American  manufacturers  of 
agricultural  machinery  were  planning  to  establish  plants 
in  Russia  that  would  supply  the  Russian  trade.  Such 
a  plan  would  not  be  a  new  departure  in  the  world  of  industry. 
Enghsh,  French,  Belgian,  and  German  manuiacturers  have 
found  it  more  profitable  to  (^tablish  factories  in  Russia 
than  to  export  their  products  to  that  country.  A  scarcity 
of  labor  in  the  United  States  would  induce  many  American 
manufacturers  to  imitate  that  policy.  At  present  the 
great  smelting  works  of  New  Jersey  import  ore  from  Mexico 
and  employ  Slav  immigrants  to  smelt  and  refine  it  into 
lead  and  copper,  a  great  deal  of  which  is  then  exported  to 
Europe.  Should  the  immigration  of  Slav  laborers  be  barred 
the  lead  and  copper  producers  could  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  situation  by  erecting  plants  in  Mexico  and 
exporting  the  refined  lead  and  copper  directly  to  London. 

Such  an  emigration  of  American  capital  \rould  materially 
affect  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States  and  eventually 
throw  out  of  employment  a  number  of  American  wage- 
earners  dependent  upon  that  trade. 

It  is  evident  that  while  restriction  of  immigration  can 
limit  the  supply  of  labor,  it  is  powerless  to  prevent  a  cor- 
responding limitation  of  the  demand  for  labor. 

The  Immigration  Commission  holds  tliat  "a  slow  ex- 
pansion of  industry,"  in  the  absence  of  "the  immigration 
of  laborers  of  low  standards,"  will  raise  "the  American 
standard  of  wages.**    Yet  the  Commission  does  not  explain 
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how  a  mere  Platonic  desire  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of 
living  could  of  itself  raise  the  rates  of  wages,  unless  the 
relation  of  demand  and  supply  in  the  labor  market  were 
favorable  to  the  wage-earner.  The  recent  crisis  has  fur- 
nished a  practical  illustration  bearing  upon  this  point. 
When  the  operations  of  the  steel  mills  were  reduced,  a 
great  many  men  were  laid  oflE.  The  companies,  however, 
ofiEered  their  skilled  men  positions  as  laborers.*  Neither 
their  high  American  standard  of  living,  nor  their  high 
standard  of  wages,  nor  their  efficiency  enabled  them  to 
insist  upon  higher  wages  than  those  which  had  been  paid 
to  unskilled  laborers  before  the  crisis.  "A  slow  expansion 
of  industry"  is  synonymous  with  an  inactive  demand  for 
labor,  and  it  is  an  elementary  maxim  of  Political  Economy 
that  an  inactive  demand  for  labor  is  unfavorable  to  in- 
creases in  wages. 

It  was  assumed  in  the  preceding  discussion  that  **a  suf- 
ficient nimiber"  of  immigrants  had  been  exclude^  "to 
produce  a  marked  effect  upon  the  present  supply  of  un- 
skilled labor.  *  *  We  shall  now  examine  whether  the  methods 
recommended  by  the  Immigration  Commission  would  have 
such  an  effect. 

The  majority  of  the  Commission  recommended  "the 
reading  and  writing  test  as  the  most  feasible  single  method 
of  restricting  undesirable  immigration."  The  minority 
held  that  "restriction  should  be  limited  to  unmarried  male 
aliens  or  married  aliens  unaccompanied  by  their  wives 
and  families."* 

The  test  favored  by  the  minority  was  apparently  in- 
tended to  be  selective,  rather  than  restrictive.    As  most 

»  "  The  few  unskilled  places  that  were  open  were  filled  by  Americans 
who  were  normally  skilled  workmen,  but  who  at  the  time  of  the  depres- 
sion were  compelled  to  take  any  kind  of  work  they  could  get." — Reports 
of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  8,  pp.  39,  40. 

"Skilled  American  employees  .  .  .  wore  glad  to  turn  to  unskilled 
occupations  at  twelve  to  fifteen  cents  an  hour." — Ibid.,  p.  597. 

*  Ibid.,  vol.  I,  p.  40. 
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of  the  male  immigrants,  however,  are  single^  or,  if  married, 
are  unaccompanied  by  their  families/  this  recommendation, 
if  enacted  into  law,  would  in  effect  be  little  short  of  com- 
plete prohibition  of  immigration,  not  of  unskilled  laborers 
alone,  but  of  skilled  mechanics,  and  professional  men  as  well. 
Approximately  one  half  of  all  immigrants  above  sixteen 
but  under  forty-five  years  of  age  admitted  in  19 lo  were 
single.    Of  the  other  half  that  were  married,  over  one  half,  * 


I 


'  *' Because  of  economic  conditions,  the  difficulty  of  securing  a  fooU 
hold  in  a  new  country  when  handicapped  by  the  presence  of  a  famOy, 
and  the  additional  expense  involved  in  the  transportation  of  more  than 
one,  many  of  the  married  immigrants  leave  their  \\nvcs  abroad  when 
coming  to  the  United  States.  Money  is.  in  most  cases,  sent  abroad  for 
the  support  of  the  wife  in  the  old  country.  When  sufficiently  well 
established,  the  husband,  if  he  intends  to  make  the  United  States  his 
permanent  place  of  residence,  sends  for  the  wife,  or,  going  abroad  upon 
a  visit,  brings  her  back  with  him." — lUd.,  vol.  6,  p.  158. 

Jewish  immigration  is  recognized  as  an  exception.  The  percentage  of 
families  among  the  Jewish  immigrants  is  higher  than  among  immigrants 
of  any  other  race.  This  fact,  however,  is  the  best  proof  of  the  abnormal 
character  of  Jewish  immigration.  The  bulk  of  the  Russian- Jewish  im- 
migiants  have  no  idea  of  returning  to  the  country  of  their  birth,  where 
their  opportunities  to  earn  a  living  are  restricted  by  various  dvil 
disabilities  in  the  choice  of  residence  and  occupation.  Thousands  of 
Russian  immigrants  were  banished  from  thdr  homes  by  edicts  trans- 
ferring certain  cHties  from  the  '"pale  of  settlement"  to  other  provinces 
from  which  Jews  are  excluded,  and  by  numerous  other  executive  orders 
of  a  similar  character,  to  say  nothing  of  those  who  fled  from  massacres. 
Under  such  conditions  the  immigrant  naturally  takes  his  family  along 
with  him. 

» Of  the  640,346  male  immigrants  between  r4  and  44  yeare  of 
age  admitted  in  1910,  353,936  were  single  (Annual  Report  0/  the 
Commissioner-General  of  Immigration  for  iQio,  p-  24).  This  nimi- 
ber,  of  course,  included  many  boys  14  years  of  age  and  over  who 
came  with  their  parents-  The  statistics  of  immigration  do  not  give 
their  number  separately,  but  it  may  be  estimated  from  the  census  sta- 
tistics of  the  age  distribution  of  the  foreign-bom  on  the  assumption  that 
all  boys  under  17  years  came  with  their  parents  and  aU  boys  17  years 
of  age  and  over  came  alone.  The  proportion  of  boys  under  14  years 
among  the  foreign*born  in  1900  was  2.144  P*^*"  ^^^^  ^"d  the  proportioQ 
of  boys  from  14  to  16  years  1,257  per  cent.  {Population,  XJL  Census, 
vol.  ii,.  Table  XVIII.,  p.  xUii*)    The  number  of  immigrant  boys  under 
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at  a  conservative  estimate,  must  have  left  their  wives 
abroad.'     The  recommendation   of   the   minority    woul< 
accordingly  debar  considerably  more  than  three  fourths] 
of  the  male  immigrants. 

The  illiteracy  test  recommended  by  the  majority  of  the 
Immigration  Commission  does  not  go  so  far.  The  pro- 
portion of  illiterates  among  the  male  immigrants  fourteen 
years  of  age  and  over  admitted  in  1910  was  twenty-six  per 
cent.^  Assuming  that  they  were  all  unskilled  laborers,  we 
may  estimate  their  proportion  at  not  over  thirty-eight  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  unskilled  laborers  admitted,^ 
At  this  rate  the  average  annual  immigration  of  unskilled 
laborers  for  the  decade  1901-1910  would  still  have  remained 
eighty  per  cent  above  the  average  for  1891-1900.*  Yet 
the  argxunents  for  restriction  of  inimigration  were  the  same 
in  the  90's  as  to-day.  Prof.  Fairchild,  referring  to  the 
period  from  December,  1907,  to  August,  1908,  when  emi- 
gration exceeded  immigration  by  124,124,  finds  that  **this 
figure  is  almost  infinitesimal  compared  to  the  total  mass 
of  the  American  working  people,  or  to  the  amount  of  unem"  ^J 
ployment  at  a  normal  time/*  The  net  result  of  the  emigra-  ^| 
tion  movement  of  those  nine  months  was  tantamount  to  a 
prohibition  of  immigration,  yet  Prof  Fairchild  finds  that  it 

14  admitted  in  1910  was  61,969.  The  number  between  14  and  16 
years  (both  indusive)  may  accordingly  be  estimated  as  37,cxxx  This 
leaves  approximately  317,000  single  men  from  17  to  44  years  of  age  out 
of  an  estimated  total  of  603,000. 

'  "The  proportion  of  Southern  and  Eastern  European  cool  mjneis 
who  had  been  less  than  five  years  in  the  United  States  and  reported 
their  wives  abroad,  varied  from  forty-nine  per  cent  to  dghty-one  per 
cent"  {Reports  of  the  Immigraiion  Commission,  vol.  6,  Table  106,  p* 
162).  Many  of  the  others,  however,  doubtless  had  ctMne  unaccom- 
panied by  their  wives  and  sent  for  them  subsequently,  after  having 
earned  in  the  United  States  the  cost  of  their  passage, 

'Report  of  the  Commissioner-Ceneral  of  Immigration^  X9I0,  Table 
VIIB. 

»  For  details  of  this  calculation  see  Note  at  the  end  of  this  Chapter. 

<  For  the  average  -annual  immigration  of  common  laborers  and  per- 
sons engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  see  Appendix,  Table  I. 
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had  "a  very  trifling  palliative  effect/'*  This  admission, 
coming  as  it  does  from  a  learned  advocate  of  restriction, 
is  full  of  meaning.  It  permits  of  but  one  logical  conclusion, 
viz.,  that  even  complete  prohibition  of  immigration  would 
have  but  an  '*iniimtesimai"  effect  upon  unemployment 
and  other  problems  of  vital  interest  to  "the  total  mass  of 
the  American  working  people."  Mere  restrictive  legisla- 
tion could  a  fortiori  produce  no  remedial  eflEect.  The 
futility  of  one  act  would  only  goad  the  believers  in  restric- 
tion to  renewed  efforts  for  more  restriction.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  sound  reason  of  the  American  people  will 
prevail,  and  that,  after  intelligent  discussion,  they  will 
reject  the  panacea  of  restriction  as  they  have  the  green- 
back and  free-silver  cure-alls, 

NOTE. 

Number  of  unskilled  laborers  amimg  male  immigrants  and  percentage 
of  illiteracy  among  them,'  The  statistics  of  immigration  contain  no 
classification  of  immigrants  both  by  occupation  and  sex,  but  the 
number  of  unskilled  male  laborers  can  be  estimated  with  a  fair 
degree  of  accuracy.  The  number  of  immigrants  admitted  in  19 lo 
who  were  not  listed  as  "profesdonal"  and  "skillGd*'  comprised  the 
following  occupations: 

Draymen,  hackraen,  and  teamsters .*, 932 

Farm  laborers 288,741 

Laborers , , 2 14.300 

Other  miscellaneous 6,419 


Total. 


5io.392 


number  of  faim  laborers  and  laborers,  probably,  included  some 
women*  The  number  of  the  latter  may  be  estimated  from  an  examina- 
tion  of  the  occupations  of  women* 

'Henry  Pratt  Fairchild:  "Immigration  and  Crises,"  The  American 
Economic  Review,  December,  191 1,  p.  758. 

'Report  of  the  Commissioner -General  of  Immigration,  igio,  Tables 
VI.,  VII.,  and  VII  B. 
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The  total  number  of  immigrants  without  occupation,  inrilnding  waoMO 
and  dnldren,  in  1910  was  260,002.  This  number  cxnwirted  of  ^bo 
following  groups: 

Married  women: 

14  to  44  yean  of  age 91^004 

45  years  and  over lOyogo 

Children  under  14  years 120,509 

Widows  45  years  and  over I7i709 

Unidentified 30,730 

Total 260,002 

The  unidentified  30,730  immigrants  without  occupation  induded  faoyi 
and  gills  above  14  years  of  age  and  men  who  came  to  join  their  dbildnn. 
The  number  of  such  men  certainly  did  not  exceed  that  of  widows  45 
years  of  age  and  over.  The  total  number  of  boys  and  gixis  14  yean  and 
over  without  occupation  was  accordingly  somewhere  between  23^000 
and  30,000,  and  the  number  of  girls  iqiproximatdy  between  11,900  and 
i5iOoa 

The  f oOowxng  occupations  could  be  identified  as  ezdusivdy  or  diiefly 
the  woric  of  women: 

DressmakerB 6^91 

Milliners 703 

Seamstresses 4»546 

Servants 96,658 

Total 108,398 

Unmarried  women  14  years  of  age  and  over I45i938 

Difference 37f540 

The  difference  of  37,540  included  11,500  to  15,000  young  girls  without 
occupation  (see  above).  This  leaves  at  least  22,500  women  engaged  in 
other  occupations  than  the  above  enumerated.  How  many  of  them 
were  engaged  in  professional  or  skilled  occupations,  is  not  known.  It 
may  be  assumed  that  the  proportion  was  not  greater  than  for  both 
sexes,  i.  «.,  148,904  in  781,570  or  19  per  cent.  At  this  rate  the  number 
of  women  engaged  in  unskilled  occupations  may  be  estimated  at  18,000. 
Subtracting  this  number  from  the  total  of  540,392  for  both  sexes,  we 
obtain  492,000  as  the  estimated  number  of  male  unskilled  laborers. 
The  number  of  illiterate  males  14  years  of  age  and  over  in  1910  was 
191,022  out  of  a  total  of  674,069  males  of  the  same  ages,  i.  «.,  28  per  cent. 
Allowing  the  same  percentage  for  the  37,000  boys  who  came  with  their 
parents,  and  for  the  7700  old  men  who  came  to  join  their  children  0' 
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APPENDIX 

Table  I. — ^Annual  Average  Immigration  Distributed  by  Occupa- 
tions (in  Tuousanos),  1861-1910.' 


1 


f             Occupation 

1861-1870 

t87X-l88o 

X8S1-1890 

t89l-lfiK)0 

tgot-t^io 

Profefssional      ........ 

I 

22 

S3 
9 

10 

2 

33 

26 
60 
II 

II 

"3 
54 

37 

133 

25 

13 

3 

44 

25 

103 

33 

12 

10 

Skilled                 

132 

159 

227 

02 

Agricultural  pursuits, 
total 

Common  laborers 

Servants  . . . ,  ♦ 

All  other  occupations. . . 

33 

Total 

125 

143 

265 

219 

653 

Table  II.— Fluctuations  of  Employment  of  Male  Wage-Earners 
IN  THE  Month  of  May*  i899,» 

Greatest  number  laid  o§  ^ 
laduttry  Number 

Glucose 1 ,267 

Fur  hats 1 ,650 

Jewelry. .... J.924 

Steam  fittings  and  heating  apparatus i  ,680 

Total 6,521 

. 

*  Monthly  Summary  oj  Commerce  and  Finance,  June,  1 903,  pp,  4408- 
441 1 .  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Cammissiott.  Abstract  of  the  Statistical 
Review  of  Immigration  to  the  United  States,  iS20-igio,  Tables  11-12. 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Commissioner -General  of  Immigration,  1899,  Table 
VII.,  p.  19;  1900,  Table  VII.,  p.  21;  1901,  Table  IX.,  p.  26;  1902,  Table 
IX-,  p.  29;  1903,  Table  IX.,  p.  53;  1904.  Table  IX.,  p.  30;  1905, 
Table  VIII.,  p.  29;  1906,  Table  VIII.,  p.  31;  1907,  Table  VIII.,  p.  31  j 
1908,  Table  VIIL.  p.  35;  1909.  Tabic  X..  p.  46;  1910,  Table  X.,  p.  45. 

*  Compiled  from  U,  S.  XIL  Census  Report  on  Manufactures,  Pt.  I, 
Table  2*  pp.  20  et  seq, 

i  Difference  between  the  greatest  number  employed  at  any  lime 
during  the  year  and  the  number  employed  in  May  (*.tf.,  the  least  number). 
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Table  II.— (Continued). 

Greatest  number  of  temporary  help  wamUL ' 

IiMlastry  Noaber 

Awnings,  tents,  and  sails I»3I2 

Bags,  paper 338 

Baskets  and  rattan  and  willow  ware i»889 

Belting  and  hose,  leather 63 

Blacksmithing  and  wheelwrighting 3»045 

Boxes,  wooden  packing a»77l 

Brass  castings  and  brass  finishings 721 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products a,66i 

Bicycle  and  tricycle  repairing 31696 

Carpets,  rag 290 

Carriages  and  wagons I4ti87 

Cars,  general  shop  construction  and  repairs  by  street 

railroad  oompanies 576 

Cheese,  butter,  and  condensed  milk,  factory  product 5t789 

Qothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing 16,861 

Cork,  cutting 123 

Corsets 84 

Dyeing  and  cleaning 771 

Dyestuffs  and  extracts 178 

Electroplating 483 

Furniture,  cabinetmaking,  repairing  and  upholstering  ....  2,384 

Gas,  machines  and  meters 193 

Gloves  and  mittens 561 

Grease  and  tallow 142 

Grindstones 487 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods If723 

Lamps  and  reflectors 439 

Lock  and  gun  smithing loo 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  including  sash,  doors,  and 

blinds I3r399 

Lumber  and  timber  products 93t238 

Monuments  and  tombstones 4^403 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 48,838 

Paperhanging 5,637 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 4,002 

Photographic  materials 55 

Pipes,  tobacco 138 

Plumbers'  supplies 834 

Refrigerators 383 

'  Difference  between  the  number  employed  in  May  (f.e.,the  greatest 
number)  and  the  least  number  employed  at  any  time  during  the  year. 
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^       Table  II.— (Conduded).                                                                         ^H 

^^^V                   Industn^                                                                                                  Number           ^^| 

^V            Safes  and  vaults 

>37         H 

^H            Ship  and  boat  building,  wooden 

^M           Slaughtering,  wholesale,  not  including  packing * ,  •                 743         ^^M 

^H            Tin  and  teme  olate 1  .soj.         ^^H 

^H            Tobacco,  chpwing,  snioking,  and  snuff ..,.,...»,.,               3»9^3          ^^| 

H            Tobacco,  dgars»  and  cigarettes 6,348         ^^M 

H            Washing  machines  and  clothes  wringers 213         ^^| 

^1            Window  shades -, .,...,..♦......,.... 

>47         ■ 

590        T^ 

H            Zinc,  smelting  and  refining 

^M                         Total , 2^2,017 

■  Table  III.— Maximum  and  Minimum  Number  of  Wage-Earners  Employed  in 

1          Manufactures  during  Any  One  Month,  Number  and  Per  Cent  Unem- 

K           PLOYED,    1899,  AND    PeR  CeNT  FoREIGN-BoRX  ENGAGED  IN   MANUFACTURING 

^f        AND  Mechanical  Pursuits,  1900,  by  Sex  and  by  States.' 

Rank  accord. 

Unemployed 

ing  to 
■  I>«r  cent 

Nuxnber  employed 
{oo'«  oroitlcd) 

^ 
*   *• 

=  il 

Se 

%i 

State " 

\                                            "  ▼    ' 

^1 

m 

F 

£€ 

Maximum  month 

Minimum  month 

''I 

^U 

I. — Males 

t 

5 

North  Carolina 

May             47*9 

August        42,5 

54 

11.3 

1.0 

2 

30 

South  Carolina 

November  32,8 

July             26,0 
July             59.9 

6,8 

20,5 

1-7 

3 

J9 

Georgia 

March          70,2 

10.3 

14^6 

2.8 

4 

J4 

Virginia 

May             6o»o 

January       52,0 

8,0 

13-3 

39 

i 

I 

Tennessee 

May             444 

August        41,0 

34 

7.7 

tm 

5-5 -^ 

43 

Mississippi 

October        28,4 

July             19,6 

8,8 

31.0 

7 

25 

Alabama 

October        49,2 

July             40,3 

8,9 

18,1 

8 

33 

Arkansas 

November  28,5 

July             22,1 

64 

22.5 

64 

9 

35 

Oklahoma 

May               2,2 

July               1.7 

5 

22.7 

9.0 

10 

17 

West  Virginia 

May             31 ,9 

.  uly             274 

4,5 

14.1 

10.3 

II 

22 

Kentucky 

May             56,9 

anuary       48,0 

8.9 

15.6 

11,5 

12 

47 

Louisiana 

November  54,3 

July             28,3 

26,0 

47.9 

124 

13 

43 

District  of 

Columbia 

September   16,7 

February      ii,i 

5.6 

33.5 

130 

H 

13 

Indiana 

May           144,5 

December  125,3 

I9t2 

>3  3 

147 

15 

48 

Indian  Territory 

November     24 

June               1,1 

1*3 

542 

152 

16 

36 

Florida 

March         36,0 

July           27.8 
February      16,3 

8,3 

22.8 

16.0 

17 

20 

Delaware 

September   19,2 

2.9 

>5.i 

17*7 

~       18 

24 

Man,'land 

September  80,2 

January-        66,6 

13.6 

16,8  1  184       1 

^  Compiled  from  XII,  Census  Report  on  Manufactures t  Vol.  I,  Table  3,  pp,  62-63;       1 

Occupations  <U  thf  XJI.  Census,  p.  164,  Table  34.                                                               1 

1^      •  States  where  the  number  of  males  or  females^  respectively,  employed  during       1 

Hthe  piajtJmura  raontli  was  less  than  looo,  arc  not  included,                                              1 

n 

^H 

■ 

/" 

^^^^^^^^B 

^^B 
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^^^      Table  III.— (Continued). 

H           lUoka 

Ocorcl-  1 

UocropIoy«d 

1 

^H                ins 
^H              pert 

to        I 

Numl>er  employed 
(oo's  omitted) 

0  1 

xnt 

9^ 

^eS 

II* 

SUto 

11 

t^ 

1   '' 

'Jl 

18.9 

^s§ 

Muditiua)  month 

Mlnicmin  m'^ttth 

"i 

33-5 

B 

44 

Texas 

October        56,5 

June               37,6 

I8»9 

23 

27 

Kansas 

May              33.3 
May            115^ 

January       27,8 
January       93,1 

5.5 
22,1 

16^ 
19.2 

194 

2a6 

Missouri 

^M 

lo 

Ohio 

May           304,6 

January     266,5 

38,1 

12.5 

24.1 

H 

38 

Maine 

September  60.6 

January       45.5 

15.1 

24.9 

24.2 

■ 

39 

Iowa 

September  54,9 

January       40,0 

14.9 

27.2 

26.5 

■ 

40 

Oregon 

June             16,9 
May             26.9 

January       1 2. 3 

4.6 

27^ 

28J 

H 

21 

Vermont 

January       22,8 
February        24 

4.1 

15-2 

29.6 
50.0 
30.7 

H 

2 

New  Mexico 

May               2.6 

2 

7-7 

H 

26 

Nebraska 

September  22,6 

February      1B4 

4^ 

1B.6 

■ 

45 

Idaho 

May                 1.7 

January          I  ,I 

6 

35.3 

3»-9 

H 

7 

Pennsylvania. 

May            596.7 

January     531.5 

65,5 

II.O 

33-2 

■ 

31 

Calrfornia 

September  804 

January       63,2 

16,9 

21.0 

344 

34*9 

H 

4» 

Wastiington 

May             38.0 

January       27,0 

11,0 

29.0 

■ 

3 

New  Hampshire 

May             49,0 

January       45,0 
November     3,0 

4.0 

B.2 

37* 

H          34 

IB 

Arizona 

May               3.5 

5 

14.2 

37-5 

■ 

16 

Colorado 

October        24.3 

Febrtiary     21,0 

3.3 

136 

>7f    «J 

3M 
3S-5 

■ 

12 

New  Jersey 

May            191. 6 

[anuary      1664 
"ebruary       2,0 

25.2 

13.2 

■ 

11 

Wyoming 

August           2,^ 

3 

130 

40.9 

■ 

6 

Connecticut 

May            135.2 

January      121^ 

14,0 

10.4 

41.6 

H 

15 

Illinois 

May           345*7 

^  anuary     299,2 

46.5 

13-5 

44.^ 

■ 

28 

Michigan 

May            151^ 

January      121,6 

29,6 

196 

44.8 

H 

32 

Wisconsin 

May            134.0 

January      104,1 
January     564.5 

29.9 

22.3 

44-8 

H 

8 

New  York 

May           639,9 

754 

iii 

44^9 

■          43 

4 

Massachusetts 

October     355^ 

January     322,8 
February        4.7 

324 

9-1 

46^3 

■ 

37 

Utah 

September     6^ 

".5 

24.2 

46.6 

■ 

9 

Rhode  Island 

September  66.9 

January        59,0 
Febniary        8.5 

7.9 

11.8 

470 

■ 

29 

Montana 

May             10,6 

2,1 

198 

5..« 

53-5 

H 

46 

North  Dakota 

September     2,7 

February        i  ,6 

1,1 

407 

^L         4& 

34 

Minnesota 

May             74^ 

January       57.5 

16.7 

22.5 

53-8 

United  States 

May        4333.9 

January  3800,9 

533.0 

"^ 

32.7 

II.— Females 

^^^^ 

5 

North  Carolina 

May             16.7 

July            147 

3,0 

12.0 

0.2 

^m 

3 

South  Carolina 

March          10,1 

Sept^ember     9,3 

B 

7-9 

0.5 

H 

II 

Georgia 

April             1 1 ,6 

July              JO,o 
July                14 

1.6 

13.8 

0.7 

■ 

34 

Mississippi 

October         2.1 

7 

33.3 

0.8 

■ 

24 

Alabama 

May              4.3 

July           3.3 

July              II,  I 

1,0 

^3^ 

1.0 

H 

M 

Virginia 

October       13;? 

2,1 

15.9 

M 

H 

B 

Tennessee 

May              6^ 

Febniary       54 

B  1 

12,9 

1.6 

H 

30 

West  Virginia 

October         4.0 

July               2.8 

1,1 

300 

3^ 

H 

23 

Kentucky 

April             lo.o 

August           73 

2^ 

22.0 

4^ 

^1 

3" 

Indiana 

September  22,8 

July           15,9    6,9  1  30.3 

54 

J 
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Table  III 

.—(Concluded). 

Rank  accord- 

Unemployrd 

ing 

to 

ent 

SUte 

Number  employed 
(oo's  omitted) 

.E 

pera 

^1 

!it' 

n 

1^ 

11 

Maximum  month 

Minimum  month 

•^1 

II 

19 

LouisiEQa 

March 
December 

.6.0 

July 

'    1 
4.8 

la 

20.0 

5-6 

12 

36 

District  of 

. 

> 

Columbia 

April 

2,2 

August 

1.3 

9 

40.9 

5-9 

13 

28 

Kansas 

October 

3.7 

February 

2.7 

1,0 

27-0 

6.5 

14 

37 

Delaware 

September 

5,8 

July 

24 

34 

5S.6 

6.6 

15 

16 

Missouri 

September 

25.7 

July 

20,6 

5,1 

19.8 

8.4 

16 

29 

Iowa 

September 

9.5 

January 

6,8 

2J 

284 

9.6 

17 

27 

Maryland 

September  36,0 

February 

26,3 

9'7 

26.9 

9-7 

18 

9 

Ohio 

October 

56,9 

January 

494 

7.5 

13.2 

to.o 

19 

25 

Texas 

May 

34 

August 

2,5 

9 

26.5 

104 

20 

33 

Oregon 

September 

2,2 

August 

1.5 

7 

3i.» 

124 

31 

6 

Pennsylvania 

April 

131.6 

July 

1 15.8 

I5,S 

12.0 

13,0 

22 

12 

Vermont 

April 

4.8 

July 

4,1 

7 

14.6 

14.6 

23 

32 

Colorado 

October 

2.3 

January 

1,6 

7 

304 

14.8 

24 

26 

Nebraska 

October 

3.0 

January 

2,2 

8 

26.7 

15^8 

^1 

38 

California 

August 

27.6 

August 

114 

16,2 

5B-7 

17.0 

26 

21 

Washington 

May 

1.4 

August 

i.i 

3 

21.4 

19.1 

^Z 

15 

Wisconsin 

October 

174 

January 

14,6 

2,8 

i6,l 

19.9 

28 

35 

Florida 

March 

2,0 

July 

1,3 

7 

350 

20.3 

29 

18 

Michigan 

October 

25.6 

July 

20,5 

5.1 

19.9 

22,7 

30 

10 

New  Jersey 

October 

55.1 

July 

47.7 

74 

J34 

25^2 

31 

20 

Illinois 

April 
May 

64.1 

July 

51.6 

1^.5 

19-5 

26.1 

32 

22 

Minnesota 

10,5 

July 

8.2 

2,3 

21.9 

27.0 

33 

4 

Connecticut 

October 

44.3 

January 

40,7 

3,6 

8.1 

279 

34 

13 

New  York 

October 

2444 

July 

208,0 

364 

14.9 

29,6 

35 

17 

Maine 

October 

21,1 

February 

16,9 

4>2 

19-9 

33'S 

36 

2 

Rhode  Island 

December 

30,8 

August 

28,4 

24 

7.8 

39*5 

H 

7 

Massachusetts 

April 

149.5 

August 

130,6 

iS,g 

12.6 

40.6 

38 

I 

New  Hampshire 

December 

22,5 

August 

21,1 

14 

6.2 

46.2 

United  States 

October    1089,8 

July 

949nJ'i40  5  1  12.9 

214 
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^^^  ^ ^  J 

C.^ 

gSS^SSiS 

tofH 

«mt 

i 

1 

^^. 

1 

1 

:> 

£ 

I 

I 

..^      .      -■^^. 

CH^HBIIM- 

9jS 
11^ 

3»9 

3 

34 

CoafiBcliooeBk 

3 

47 

BiIdbb. 

11^ 

S&4 

4 

32 

Botdien. 

"-3 

S 

49 

Bvnven  apd  rndtrteoL 

12.1 

7«J» 

6 

«7 

7 

Portos  and  Upen  Gn  rtom). 

^ 

37 

CcrtXoo  tsSn.  cperativesi. 

13.1 

9 

H 

Street  laflway  employees. 

>3^ 

24^ 

lO 

19 

Madiimsts. 

134 

*7-7 

II 

18 

BUr3csnrith& 

13.7 

*7-7 

12 

5 

pressmen. 

I5X> 

IS9 

13 

10 

15.8 

aojoS 

U 

30 

Gpemtives. 

169 

33JO 

■5 

II 

17JO 

21^ 

16 

22 

Steam  boiler  makcR. 

18^ 

29^ 

17 

46 

Bkadm^    asd    dye    isoris 

opersLtives. 

19^ 

S3^ 

I8 

9 

DfAvmeD*  harVmePt 

tmrnsters,  etc 

19^ 

«M 

19 

39 

Woolen  mffl  operatives. 

19^ 

43-1 

20 

36 

Biass  "workETs- 

19.6 

37^ 

21 

3 

bo>-s. 

19.7 

lOA 

22 

21 

Upholstereis. 

2a9 

28.1 

23 

48 

Cabinet  makers. 

20.9 

56.5 

24 

6 

Plumber  and  gas  and  steam 

fitters. 

22X> 

19.1 

25 

24 

TooJ  and  cutlerj'  makers. 

22.0 

3<X2 

26 

2 

Oil  -well  and  oil  works 

emplq\-ees. 

22^ 

105 

27 

38 

Textile     -workers      (not     spe- 

dSed). 

«3.8 

41^ 

28 

26 

j  Wood      workers      (not     spe- 

1      rifiedh 

24.6 

y^ 

29 

43 

I>eaiher  curriers  and  tanneis. 

24-8 

47.7 

30 

31 

.  Gold  -nd  silver  workers. 

2W 

34-5 
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White  Breadwinners  in  the  Principal  Occupations,  1900. 


Rank  according 

to  percent 

Occupation 

Unemployed  at 
any  time  dxiring 
the  year 

p. 

1 

White 

1 

1 

31 

44 

Wire  workers. 

25.3 

49.8 

32 

15 

Tinplate  and  tinware  makers . 

259 

24.9 

33 

50 

Tailors. 

27.0 

75.8 

34 

29 

Tobacco    and     cigar    factory 

operatives. 

27.2 

32.6 

35 

35 

Iron  and  steel  workers. 

28.1 

35-9 

36 

42 

Silk  mill  operatives. 

29.3 

47.1 

37 

28 

Boatmen  and  sailors. 

33.3 

31.8 

38 

25 

Coopers. 

34-3 

30.8 

39 

8 

Sawing  and  planing  mill 

employees. 
Marble  and  stone  cutters. 

35-1 

20.1 

40 

41 

39-5 

44.6 

41 

45 

Hat  and  cap  makers. 

41.0 

50.4 

42 

16 

Carpenters  and  joiners. 

41.4 

254 

43 

13 

Painters,   glaziers,   and 

vamishers. 

42.4 

23-5 

44 

40 

Miners  and  quarrymen. 

44-3 

43.7 

45 

20 

Laborers  (not  specified). 

44-3 

28.1 

46 

4 

Paper  hangers. 

44.5 

13-5 

47 

23 

Bnck  and  tile  makers. 

48.4 

30.0 

48 

33 

Masons  (brick  and  stone). 

55.5 

35-3 

49 

"7 

Plasterers. 

56.1 

25.8 

50 

12 

Glass  workers. 

Females 

59.9 

22.7 

I 

I 

Telegraph  and  telephone 

operators. 

10.7 

14.8 

6.2 

2 

14 

Servants  and  waitresses. 

25.9 

3 

18 

Cotton  mill  operatives. 

14.9 

38.2 

4 

3 

Printers,    lithographers,    and 

presswomen. 

16.5 

7.3 

5 

5 

Bookbinders. 

16.7 

II.O 

6 

8 

Dressmakers. 

19.8 

16.5 

7 

10 

Hosiery    and     knitting     mill 

operatives. 

20.0 

179 

8 

7 

Box  makers  (paper). 

20.4 

14.5 

9 

16 

Woolen  mill  operatives. 

21. 1 

32.1 

10 

9 

Shirt,  collar,  and  cuff  makers. 

22.1 

16.6 

II 

15 

Textile  workers  (not  specified). 

22.1 

30.7 

12 

II 

Seamstresses. 

24.2 

18.5 

^XII.  Census.    Occupations,  pp.  ccxxvii.  et  scq.,  Tables  LXXXVIII. 
and  LXXXIX.;  pp.  cxiv.-cxvi..  Table  XXXVII. 
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Table  IV.— {Coodudcd). 


guak  ieeordiiaa 

Ui  per  cent 

1 

1 

-4 

» 

S 

5 

1 

U 

., 

'4 

4 

15 

'7 

l6 

n 

'7 

6 

iH 

2 

opeiatiTct. 


sai 

Mi 
Ta 
To         >    and     OEV    fiicOPC? 

Lai  .  (TS£it  speptfiiwD. 


TT^tw^iiAf^  at 


EIL9 


6^ 


TABLft  V, — BfTtTMiifOcrs  Coal  misesz  uasaxest  asd  Least  ^umsm 
RMrtoYRD,  Pek  Cejtt  Unemployed  ax  Ast  Time  numnsG  the 
Ykar  t(/r2,  AST}  Pek  Ce3IT  FoHEiczf  Whtte  ^Iisebs  a  1900.  cr 

THR  F'RIMCIPAL  STATES.' 


M.ir.k  nr/ 

'•rrlinK  tr. 

f-ff  r 

rnt 

N"  amber  -iiirployed. 

P-r.TTir 



State' 

•xnern- 
pioyed 

rcrrtgn 

Trinie 

pr.r^lKri' 

(Jftwn- 

aiiners 

)tt'Ttt 

pU/yftd 

Greareac 

Leas 

1 

3 

Texas 

2-035 

I, as  I 

7-6 

62.7 

2 

II 

Wyomin}; 

+.920 

3-t^i 

29-2 

59^ 

% 

2 

Pennsylvania 

93.620 

87-355 

6.7 

5«-7 

4 

5 

fUincis 

.50-.557 

32.iio9 

17.1 

4^8.3 

% 

10 

Iowa 

[0.719 

7.749 

277 

39-7 

(» 

9 

Kansas 

"5. 120 

6.179 

23.9 

33.6 

7 

4 

Ohio 

27770 

24,241 

12.7 

27.0 

H 

ft 

Indian  Territcr,' 

5,i.)9 

4^054 

20.7 

26.9 

9 

I 

Xrar/land 

x.-.^r 

4-7^^ 

3-6 

22-3 

10 

7 

Inriiana 

ir.or.; 

9.4118 

19.0 

21-3 

f  r 

r2 

|West  ^".rsinia 

2^..I)7 

16.564 

3*3-7 

14-3 

f  2 

6 

-\rkansfl.s 

z.nzt 

2.304 

1^.5 

1 

13-0 

'''ompilwl  from  C?7t:aj  Rdport  m  Mines  iJid  Quarries,  1902.  pp. 
7"'>  715.  TrihUi  60:  Occup^uioTU  uthe  XII.  C^ns^^s.  Table  41. 

'All  St.ar.(r»  wtr.h  Icr,5  *han  i.!>xi  r^mplcvfies  have  been  omitted; 
lilc^-winc  >.V:w  Mexico,  C'/ioraiio.  ^^i- :-x:ur:,  and  Xasiiingtca,  ":here  being 
a  I/irs^f:  nijrr/r>*:r  i  n-.c''alli:err>u:i  :runcr5  -In  :ho<c  SLates  ■:vhc  are  n*.  t 
3<-.{jrcxatcfi  :rom  f^ai  timers  in  the  census  statistics  of  occupadnn.s. 
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Table  VT. — Laborers,  Male:  Per  Cent  Foreign  White  and 
Per  Cent  Unemployed,  by  States,  1900.* 


Rank  according  to 

per  cent 

state 

Foreign 
White 

Unemployed 

Pb  reign 

Unem- 

White 

ployed 

I 

22 

North  Carolina 

O.I 

42.1 

2 

5 

Georgia 
South  Carolina 

0.4 

37-4 

3 

12 

0.4 

39-8 

4 

13 

Alabama 

0.6 

40.6 

5 

36 

Tennessee 

0.6 

45-5 

6 

20 

Virginia 

0.7 

41.6 

7 

II 

Mississippi 
Indian  Territory 

0.9 

39-7 

8 

50 

65.0 

9 

33 

Arkansas 

1.6 

450 

10 

6 

Florida 

1-7 

38.0 

II 

42 

Kentucky 

3-3 

49.0 

12 

49 

Oklahoma 

3.3 

56.5 

13 

8 

District  of 

Columbia 

4.1 

38.6 

H 

30 

West  Virginia 

5.5 

44.2 

15 

26 

Louisiana 

5-7 

43-5 

16 

40 

Kansas 

8.8 

47.1 

17 

4 

New  Mexico 

8.9 

370 

18 

48 

Indiana 

9.8 

52.1 

19 

28 

Maryland 

12.7 

44.0 

20 

44 

Missouri 

13-3 

49.4 

21 

23 

Oregon 

14.4 

42.4    . 

22 

35 

Texas 

16.8 

45-3 

23 

9 

Delaware 

17.5 

39-3 

24 

38 

IdRho 

19.6 

45-9 

25 

47 

Iowa 

20.9 

512 

26 

41 

Nevada 

22.8 

48.0 

27 

43 

Ohio 

24.3 

49.3 

28 

18 

Nebraska 

26.2 

41.5 

29 

2 

Vermont 

26.4 

35.1 

30 

14 

Colorado 

27.4 

40.8 

31 

3 

Wyoming 

28.6 

35.5 

32 

24 

Washington 

29.9 

43.0 

33 

34 

Maine 

30.2 

450 

34 

46 

Utah 

30.2 

49.6 

35 

37 

South  Dakota 

31.3 

45.7 

36 

29 

California 

32.9 

44.0 

37 

15 

Pennsylvania 

33.4 

40.8 

38 

17 

Arizona 

40.8 

41.2 

39 

31 

Montana 

41.0 

44.6 

40 
41 

32 

I 

Michigan 
New  Hampshire 

41. 1 
43-3 

44.8 
33.6 

42 

45 

Illinois 

44.1 

49.4 

'  Computed  from  Occupations  at  the  XII.  Census,  Table  41. 


Si^  Appendix 

Table  VI.— (Concluded). 


Rank  according  to 

percent 

State 

Foreign 

Unemployed 

Foreign 

Unem- 

White 

White 

ployed 

43 

16 

Wisconsin 

48.0 

41.0 

44 

27 

New  York 

50.2 

43-7 

45 

25 

North  Dakota 

52.1 

43-4 

46 

19 

New  Jersey 

52.9 

41.5 

47 

39 

Minnesota 

53.5 

46.6 

48 

7 

Connecticut 

60.8 

38.1 

49 

21 

Masachusetts 

65.8 

41.8 

50 

10 

Rhode  Island 
United  States 

65.6 

39.4 

28.1 

44.3 

Table  VII. ^Cotton  Mill  Operatives,  Male:  Per  Cent  Foreign 
White  and  Per  Cent  Unemployed,  by  States,  1900.' 


Rank  according  to 

percent 

Stata 

Fb«^gn 
White 

Uoenployecl 

Foreign 

Unem- 

White 

ployed 

I 

13 

North  Carolina 

0.2 

14.8 

2 

7 

South  Carolina 

0.2 

114 
17.6 

3 

20 

Alabama 

03 

4 

9 

Mississippi 

0-3 

II.5 

5 

19 

Georgia 

0.4 

17.I 

6 

15 

Virginia 

0.9 

154 

7 

I 

Maryland 

1.2 

7-5 

8 

22 

Tennessee 

1.8 

29.6 

9 

10 

Kentucky 

31 

130 

10 

14 

Texas 

5.3 

15.2 

II 

23 

Louisiana 

7.2 

34.0 

12 

3 

Indiana 

91 

9-4 

13 

4 

Delaware 

17.8 

ii.I 

14 

16 

Pennsylvania 

19.6 

16.1 

15 

8 

Colorado 

239 

1 1.4 

16 

12 

New  York 

30.7 

14.3 

17 

17 

New  Jersey 

36.8 

16.4 

18 

21 

Vermont 

48.2 

21.7 

19 

5 

Connecticut 

60.5 

II. I 

20 

II 

Rhode  Island 

63.4 

131 

21 

18 

Maine 

65.9 

16.5 

22 

6 

Massachusetts 

72.3 

II. I 

23 

2 

New  Hampshire 
United  States 

74.5 

9.1 

38.4 

130 

*  Computed  from  Occupations  at  the  XII.  Census ^  Table  41. 
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Tablb  VllL — Persons   Employed  in  All  Industsiks  of  Massa- 
chusetts, 1888-1908.' 


[ 

1 

1 

11 

1 

1 

I 

11 

Year 

1 

J 

11 

1888 

221,307 

169.610 

51,697 

1899 

420,701 

312,054 

108,647 

1889 

293.321 

224,887 

68,434 

1900 

440,363 

322,200 

1 18.163 

1890 

322,288 

251,107 

71,181 

1 901 

456.137 

339,4 1>5 

116.732 

1891 

335.919 

260,419 

75.500 

1902 

483.392 

373.385 

110,007 

1892 

352,939 

271,399 

81.540 

1903 

500,348 

377.563 

122.785 

1893 

345.388 

222.370 

123.UI8 

1904 

493.354 

363,245 

130,109 

1894 

310,167 

206,423 

103.744 

1905 

534.712 

411,869 

122,843 

i«95 

351.915 

258,776 

93,139 

1906 

565472 

448,830 

116,642 

I8q6 

358.529 

241.363 

117.166 

1907 

607.151 

453.349 

153.802 

l«97 

377,399    272.204 

105,195 

1908 

570,712 

383.588 

187.124 

1898 

386.383    271,847 

114.536 

Tabls  IX. — ^Immigrant  Breadwinners  Destined  for  Massachu- 
SETTS,  1897-1908.* 


Ymt 

Number 

YeiLf 

Number 

Year 

Number 

1899 
1900 

I7J47 
15.983 
21.724 
29.369 

1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 

30,174 
39.747 
49,941 
43.998 

1905 

1906 
1907 
1908 

56,349 

641764 
31.335 

•  Massachusetts  Statistics  of  Manufactures ,  1889,  PP^  61,  68,  aoa; 
J890,  pp.  91,  257.  315;  1891.  pp.  91,  127.  135:  1892,  pp.  :^,  47,  399; 
1893,  PP*4i,  53.311;  1894,  pp.  51, 89,  204;  1896,  pp.28,  70,  168;  1897. 
PP-  30,  70.  175;  1898.  pp*  29,  31.  33.  35*  73.  169;  1901,  pp.  70,  80,  82,  87; 
1903,  pp.  30,  32,  39,  42. — Annual  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor ^ 
XXXVII.,  pp.  285.  288,  316;  XXXVIIL.  pp.  322.  353,  355,  367,  403; 
XXXIX..  pp.  2.  36;  XL.,  p.  2. 

*  Report  of  tht  Commissioner-General  of  ImmigraHon,  1 897,  Tkble  DC; 
1898.  p,  26;  1899-1 901,  Table  VII;  1902-1906,  Table  IX 
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Table  X. — Incrbasb  or  Decrease  ( — )  of  the  Numbbs  of  Bsbad- 

wiNNERs,  Classified  by  Sex,  Nativity,  and  Oocupatiom, 

IN  THE  United  States,  i 890-1 900  (Thousands). > 


Aggregate 

Native  white 

Foieiga 
wUte 

Cohmd 

Occupatioiia 

Native 
parents 

Poreigii 
parenta 

All  occupations,  exclusive 
of  farmers: 
Both  sexes 

5^04 

2,538 

1.580 

5<H 

683 

Males 

4,081 
1.223 

312 

2.014 
524 

164 

1.232 
34« 

105 

425 
79 

28 

410 
272 

15 

Females 

A.    Professional  service: 
Both  sexes 

Males 

199 
"3 

1.423 

1 01 
63 

587 

65 
40 

495 

24 

4 

135 

I 

Females 

B.    Business  and  clerical 
pursuits: » 

Both  sexes 

206 

Males 

1,070 
353 

3,569 

415 
172 

1,787 

376 
119 

980 

lOI 

34 
341 

178 

Females 

28 

C.    All  other  occupations : 
Both  sexes 

461 

Males 

2,812 
757 

— 21 

1498 
289 

—5 

—3 

300 
41 

— II 

f3«' 

Females 

I.    Occupations  showing  a 
general  decrease  in  the 
demand  for  labor: 
Both  sexes 

— 2 

Males,  total 

— 20 

—4 

—3 

— II 

— 2 

Brick    and     tile 

makers,  etc 

Dairymen 

— 10 

—8 

—I 

— I 

—I 

—7 

—4 

— ^l 
— I 

« Occupations  at  the  XII.  Census,  Table  34,  p.  cviii.,  and  Table  2, 
pp.  10  et  seq.  Compendium  of  the  XI.  Census,  1890,  Part  III,  Popula- 
tion, Table  78,  pp.  452  et  seq. 

'  Agents,  bankers,  and  brokers,  officials  of  banks  axid  companies, 
manufacturers  and  officials,  etc.,  boarding-  and  lodging-house  keepers, 
bookkeepers  and  accountants,  clerks  and  copyists,  stenographers  and 
t>'pewriters,  commercial  travelers,  salesmen  and  saleswomen,  hotel 
keepers,  merchants  and  dealers  (wholesale),  restaurant  keepers,  saloon 
keepers,  livery-stable  keepers,  and  undertakers. 
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Table  X. — (Continued). 


Oocupationa 

Aggregate 

ktive  white 

Foreign 
white 

Colored 

NMve 
pants 

Foreign 
parents 

An  others  in   this 

STTOUD     ••••••••• 

— 2 
— I 

-I 
-I 

— I 

Females:  total 

Dairywomen 

II.    Occupations  in  which 
native     white     have 
been     displaced     by 
immig^rants   or    their 
children: 
Both  sexes^ 

—I 

7 

-I 

-59 

37 

29 

Males,  total 

— 22 

-72 

34 

15 

I 

Boatmen.canalmen , 

pilots,  and  sailors 

Boot   and    shoe- 

pairers 

3 

—II 

—18 

—I 
38 

— 10 

—23 
29 

-3 

-12 

--25 

-6 
—I 

-7 

-18 

13 

2 

4 
16 

5 
4 

1 
2 
3 

4 

—2 
—8 

—4 
35 

—4 

—6 

14 

— I 

Carpenters  and 
joiners 

— I 

Masons   (brick  and 
stone) 

4 

Tailors 

Woodworkers    (not 
otherwise     speci- 
fied)  

All  others   in   this 
grouD  * 

— I 

Females,  total 

— I 

Cotton  mill  opera- 
tives  

28 

— I 

3 

—3 

25 
-9 
—I 

—2 

— I 

3 
— I 

2 

4 
5 
5 

— 2 

2 

Seamstresses 

Tailoresses 

Other  textile  mill  op- 
eratives.  

— I 

All  others  in  this 
group*  

'Includes  boxmakers  (paper),  broom  and  brush  makers. 

4  Includes  distillers  and  rectifiers,  harness  and  saddle  makers  and 
repairers,  hat  and  cap  makers,  leather  cturiers  and  tanners,  marble  and 
Btone  cutters,  millers,  and  plasterers. 

'Includes  bleachery  and  dye  works  operatives,  hucksters  and 
peddleis. 
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TaBLB    XII. — ^FOSBIGN-BORN    ENGAGED     IN    GAINFUL    OCCUPATIONS 

IN  Germany,  1900.  < 


Agriculture 

Trade 

Transportation 

Manufactures 

Common  labor 

Professional  pursuits 

Living  on  income  iiom  property 
Servants 

Total 


Tabls  XIII.— Foreign-Born  in  Germany,  by  Country  of  Birtb 
(Thousands),  1880-1900.* 


Year 

ToUl 

Austria- 
Hungvy 

Rtusia 

Italy 

All  other 
countriea 

1880 

1890 

1900 

Increase 

X880-1900 

419 
404 

^5? 
206 

212 

57 

32 

8 
54 

1^ 

310 
106 

>  Eigfinzungsheft  zu  den  Viertelsjahrsheften  zur  Statistik  des  Deut- 
schen  Reichs,  1905.  Heft  L  Die  Deutschen  im  Auslande  und  die 
Ausl&nder  im  Deutschen  Reich,  p.  40. 

•Ibid. 
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Table  XIV.— Forbign-Born  Popuiation  from  the  Scandinavian  Countries 
AND  FROM  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe,  bt  States,  1880,  1890,  1900, 

AND  191a' 


St«t«9 

Fiom  the  Scandinftviftn  Qonntnea 

From  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe 

t«80 

1890 

1900 

Igto 

tSBo 

t8^ 

1900 

1910 

lowm  ,..,,..■ 
TfeB  Dakotiw.. 
Nebrukft 

Id»ho.. 

Utah,,?:.... 

Orason 

107,768 

I6.6S5 

1,1 »  J 
311 

r,S34 

1.942 

3I5.3IS 

72.S73 

65.S8* 

46.341 

6,4" 

a.so6 

16,863 

21,413 

7.333 

336,670 
72.6tl 

76,051 
40, 14*7 

5,611 

36,314 

9.oaf 

1MP,6S4 
39.S92 
IS,S13 

9,77  Si 
4.078 
I7.&36 

68,23i 
20,iSJ 

7.S77 
2,777 
6,97s 

191 
100 

7» 
337 
424 
991 

3i,9B8 

3.S6i 

18,787 

1*»984 

4.949 
4.005 

3*.S44 

6.70« 

6.6SS 

1,3  So 

j.sSj 

7.6s  7 
4.1^ 

76.8J3 
34.5«.t 
65.359 
47. '77 
23.644 
7.074 
9.tior 
10,4^2 
44. 7  M 

*2.50J 

ToUl 

All  otto ; 

206,939 
a3  3.333 

4S7,92J 
475.324 

497.336 
566.073 

664:!S? 

26,^59 
152,339 

71.693 
626,677 

110,793 
t. 603, 071 

343.256 
4,466,344 

Total,  tJ.  S., . 

440.263 

933.249 

i,o64.309j  1,250,500 

178.698 

698,370 

1,713.864 

4,fto«,s«» 

Table  XV.— Emigration  from  the  Untibd  Kingdom,  bt  Destina- 
tion of  Emigrants,  1840-1909.* 


Tear 


1840 

IS4I 
1842 
1843 

1844 
1845 
1S46 

1847 
1 648 

1849 


32p293 
38,164 

54.123 

23-5Ja 

22  ,924 
31,803 

43439 
109,680 

31,065 
41.367 


40.64:2 

4S.OI7 
63,852 

2i^i33S 
43,660 

58.538 
82,339 

142,154 

188,233 

219,450 


■9 

X 
pi 


15.S50 

32,625 
S»534 
3478 
2,229 

S30 
^,347 
4*949 

53.904 
32,191 


1,95s 
2,786 

1.835 
1,881 

1373 
2,330 
1,826 
1.487 
4,887 
6490 


T^>t«t 


90.743 
ii8.59« 

128,344 

57-212 

70,686 

93,501 

129,851 

258,270 
248,089 
299,498 


«  Compaed  from  the  United  States  Census  of  1880 1  vol.  I.,  pp.  492- 
495;  Compendium  of  Census  of  i8go.  Miscellaneous  Statistics,  Part  II., 
pp.  600-603;  Census  of  igoo.  Population,  Part  I.,  Table  LXXXII, 
pp.  clxxiii-clxxiv.  Advance  statistics  of  the  foreign-bom  population  at 
the  XIII.  Census,  issued  by  the  Director  of  the  Census  to  the  press. 

»  Compiled  from  Statistical  Abstracts  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 


Table  XI.— Number  and 


Occupationa. 


Farmers. 


and 


planters, 
overseers 

Manufacturers     and     offi 
cials.  etc 

Merchants      and      dealers 
(except  wholesale) 

Agents  and  salesmen 

Professional  service  . 

Bookkeepers,  accountants, 
clerks,  and  copyists 

Building  trades 

Blacksmiths     and      m  a- 
chinists 

Steam  railroad  employees. 

Miners  and  quarrymen. . . . 

Saw-  and  plamng«mill  em- 
ployees   

Tailors 

Textile  mill  operatives 

Laborers  (not  specified)'.. . 

Agricultural    laborers   and 
all  others  in  this 

All  others 


Total 1,337.7 


Z890 


a83.7 

10.7 

69.6 
19.9 
a?^ 

26.7 
95-6 

36.3 

30.4 
19.3 

10.3 

36.3 

ISS 

154-9 

97.0 
414.9 


^XI,  Census,  Part  II.,  Ta 
*  Laborers  in  1890  include 
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Table  XV.— (Continued). 


J 

1 

fe  S 

5 

c'g 

GO 

Year 

<S 

1 

Z 

1850 

32,961 

223.078 

1851 

43,605 

267.357 

1852 

32,873 

244.261 

1853 

34.522 

230,885 

1854  1 

43.761 

193,065 

1855 

17.966 

1 03*41 4 

1856 

16,378 

I  r  1.837 

1857 

2l.OOt 

126.905 

1858 

9.7«4 

59.716 

1859 

6.689 

70,303 

i860 

9.786 

87,500 

1861 

J2J07 

49.764 

1862 

15*522 

58.706 

1863 

18,083 

146.813 

1864 

12,721 

147.042 

1865 

17,211 

147.258 

1866 

t3,255 

161,000 

1867 

12,160 

126,051 

1868 

12.332 

108,490 

1869 

20,921 

146.737 

1870 

27»i68 

153.466 

1871 

24.954 

150.788 

1872 

24.382 

161.782 

x«73 

29-045 

166,730 

1874 

20,728 

"3,774 

1875 

12,306 

81.193 

1876 

9.335 

54.554 

1877 

7,720 

45.481 

1878 

10,652 

54.694 

1879 

17.952 

91,806 

1880 

20,902 

166,570 

1881 

23.912 

176,104 

1882 

40441 

181,903 

1883 

44.185 

191*573 

1 884 

3M34 

155.280 

18H5 

19.838 

137.687 

t886 

24J45 

152,710 

1887 

1888 

32,025 

201,526 

34.853 

195.986 

1 889 

28,269 

168,771 

•S-q 


16,037 
21.532 
87.881 
61 401 
83.237 
52,309 
44.584 
61,248 

39.295 
31.013 

24,302 

23738 
41.843 

53t054 
40*943 
37^83 

24.097 
14.023 

^2.332 

14.457 

16,526 
11.695 
15.248 
25.137 
52.581 
34.750 
32.196 
30.138 
36,479 
40,959 

24,184 

22,6^2 
37,289 
71.264 

44.255 

39.395 
43.076 
34.183 
31.127 
28.294 


8.773 
4472 
3.749 
3,129 
3.366 
3*118 
3,755 
3.721 
5.257 
12427 

6,881 
7.561 
5.143 
5.808 

8495 
8»049 
6.530 

4.748 
5.033 
4.t85 

5.351 
5.314 
9,082 

7.433 
10,189 
12.426 

13.384 
1 1 ,856 
11,077 

"3.557 

15.886 
20,304 

19.733 
13,096 
11.510 
10,724 
12,369 
13.753 
17.962 
28461 


Total 


280,849 
355,966 
368.764 
329.937 
323.429 
176,807 

176,554 
212,87s 

113.972 
120432 

128469 
91 ,770 
12I»214 
223,758 
208,900 
309,801 
204.882 
156.982 
138,187 
186,300 

2Q2»5i  r 

192.751 

210,494 

228.345 
197.272 
140.675 
109469 

195.195 
112.902 

164»274 

227>542 
243.002 
279.366 
320,118 
242,179 
207,644 
232,900 
281487 
279.928 
253.795 


Britain.     Rqjrint  of  the  StatisUcal  Abstract  for  the  UniUd  Ktngd*>mJor 
1840-1854,  p,  84;  14,  p.  122;  29,  p.  161 ;  42,  p,  239;  and  57,  p.  363. 
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Table  XV.— (Concluded). 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

1S95 
1896 
1897 
1S9S 
1899 

1900 
1901 
1903 
1903 
I9<4 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 


:E3 


32,520 

21,578 
23*264 
34,732 

17.459 
16,622 

15.267 

17.640 
16,410 

lSr433 
I5J57 
26,293 

59.652 

69,681 

82,437 

1 14**59 

151,216 

Si  42 1 
85,»H7 


1 53413 

^56.395 

150*039 

143,949 

104,001 

126,502 

98,921 

85-334 

80494 

92,482 

I02J97 

104,195 
10849S 
123,663 
146,446 

122,370 

1441817 
170,264 

96.869 
109,700 


■2^ 


20,234 

24i594 
21,109 
19*756 
14432 

20,815 
23.143 
43.206 
50,206 
2631a 
26,307 
32,804 
20.925 
19.568 
32,017 


21,179 
19*547 
15,950 
11,303 

10,917 
10.567 
io,3S4 
12,061 
10,693 
11^7 

14i922 

15*350 
14.345 

12*375 
13.910 

15-139 
19431 
24-767 
33.569 
37,620 


32,004 
20,987 
20.799 
23,930 
33,653 
11,256 

12,789 
12*395 

I3t06l 

11,571 

11,848 
13*270 
13,320 
14.054 
14*581 
15.824 
23*326 
28,508 
31.872 
33*537 


TotU 


218,116 
218,507 
310,043 
308,814 
156,030 
185,181 
161 ,92s 
146460 
140,644 
146,363 

168,815 

171.715 
205,663 

259*950 

271*435 
362,077 

335.137 

395,680 

263,199 
388,761 


Table  XVI. — Congestion  in  Dublin:     Classification  of  Tene- 
ments OF  Four  Rooms  or  Less,  by  Number  of  Rooms 
AND  by  Number  of  Persons  Per  Tenement,  1901.* 


Persona  per  tenement 

Number  of  tenements  of 

X  room 

2  rooms 

3  rooms 

4  rooms 

I 

3.278 

702 

172 

1 01 

2 

5.544 

2.234 

779 

597 

3 

4.392 

2,231 

900 

772 

4 

3.384 

2,240 

952 

816 

2.302 

2,022 

825 

818 

6 

1.477 

1.575 

765 

680 

7 

797 

1,205 

620 

562 

8 

362 

773 

433 

422 

9 

145 

367 

238 

320 

10 

47 

175 

163 

201 

11 

13 

62 

74 

98 

13  or  more 

6 

34 

50 

97 

Total 

21,747 

13.620 

5.971 

5.484 

»  Census  of  Ireland,  1901.     General  Report,  p.  173,  Table  50. 
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Table  XVI.— (Continued). 

Summary 

Namber  of  tenements 

Total ". 59 .263 

With  4  rooms  or  less 46,822 

Number  of  persons  per  room: 

Not  more  than  one 10,351 

Not  more  than  two I5f039 

Not  more  than  three 9i996 

More  than  three 11 ,436 

Table  XVII. — "Representative'*  Household  Expenditures  for 

Food  in  the  Iron  District  of  the  South,  for  the  Period 

OF  One  Week  in  1909.' 


1 

Nationality 

Income 

Persons 
per  household 

Nutrition 
units  per 
household 

Expenditure 
for  food 

Adults 

ChUdren 

For  the 
week 

Per  man 
per  day 

2 

3 
4 
6 

7 
9 
10 
II 
12 
13 

(south 
r  Italian 

(  American 
(White 

$10.50 
9.00 
22.00 
10.50 
16.00 
19.00 
25.00 
18.00 
12.00 
23.00 

2 
2 

3 

2 

3 
3 

2 
2 
2 
2 

3 

I 
2 

5 

2 
I 
3 
3 

I 

21.7 

28.7 
28.7 
24.5 
23.8 
21.7 
21.7 
12.6 
15.6 

I6.48 
6.1 1 
8.16 

10.35 
9.10 

HI 

7.80 

3.65 
9.63 

I0.3O 
0.41 
0.28 
0.36 

0.37 
0.32 
0.36 
0.36 
0.29 
0.62 

Table  XVIII.— Earnings  and  Expenses  in 
1830,  and  i86o.» 

Massachusetts,  1800, 

1800 

1830 

i860 

Expenses  of  a  family  of  four 

Earnings: 

Master  carpenter 

Journeyman  carpenter 

$429 

325 
260 
500 
375 
325 
260 

$431 

455 
390 
500 
438 
455 

"226* 

$587 
520 

tn 

500 
520 

455 
325 

Journeyman  mason 

Master  painter 

Joumeyman  painter. ...... 

Laborer.! .* 

« Reports  of  ihe  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  9,  pp.  215-221. 
*  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
Labor  (1871-1872),  pp.  514-517- 


tE5 


,etvAV^ 


■ItvcoV^'Tol^^^^irnrl  <'}""= 


.*^^t^«A^^^^!!.°    oJ^^ 


Jersey? 


l4* 


e^V^r<:Mlis»'' 


SW 


PP 
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Table  XX.— (Concluded). 


5^3 


Braadwinaers  in  the  family 

XtenT 

Father  alone 

Father  and  children 

Native 

English 

Irish 

Native 

Bn^ish 

Irish 

NttinbN  of  families 

30 

X 

9 

la 

3 

6 

Surplus  (+)  or 
deficit  (— ) 

+$20 
+20 

-$48 
-48 

-$26 
-26 

+$I2 
—210 

+I35 
-140 

-I36 
-282 

Earnings  of  father 
over  expenses 
Surplus  (4-)  or 
deficit  (-) 

Table  XXI. — ^Average  Wages  and  Average  Expenses  of  Working 
Families  with  Deficits,  in  Ohio,  1885.' 


Occupation 

^1 

.S 

§ 

1 

< 

1 

^5« 

Stonecutters . . 

4 

5.0 

4.5 

I.I 

$505 

$507 

$2 

3.5 

Machinists 

27 

4.2 

5-3 

0.8 

556 

571 

15 

2.4 

Cabinet- 

makers   

6 

4-5 

4.3 

1.05 

481 

537 

56 

3.5* 

Iron  workers. . 

21 

5-7 

5-7 

I.O 

679 

745 

66 

5-3 

Wood  carvers.. 

5 

,V6 

3-4 

1.6 

659 

772 

"3 

2.1 » 

Ci^r  makers... 

20 

4.8 

3.2 

1.5 

394 

508 

114 

4.5 

Mmers 

57 

5.8 

4.1 

1-4 

303 

422 

119 

2.9 

«  EUverUh  Annual  Report  of  the  Ohio  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (1885), 
Table  27,  p.  117.    IX  Census,  Population  Part  II.,  p.  596. 
'  Cabinet  makers  and  upholsterers. 
*  Woodworkers  other  than  cabinetmakers,  carpenters,  and  joiners. 
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Table  XXIV.— Urban  PopirLATtoN,  Memtjership  of  Labor  Unions 

AND  Percentage  of  Organized  Industrial  Wage-Earners 

IN  New  York  and  Kansas,  1900-1909, ' 


Union  membersliip  of  both  sexes 

ye*r 

Urbftfi  population 
botVaeies-' 

!/ 

Nttmber 

V 

Percentase  of  indus- 

1 

tn$l  WAge^^ornen' 

1 

New  York 

ITawiutiW 

New  York 

Kansu 

New  Yofk 

Kan  BOS 

1900 

5.293.ni 

330.903 

245,381     1 

6.341 

18-3 

57 

1901 

54*6,849 

347.191 

-f  76.141 

8,649 

20.6 

78 

190a 

5.675-587 

363.479 

329.101 

7JI5 

24.6 

70 

1903 

5.S64.225 

379.767 

395^59^ 

9.657 

29.6 

8-7 

1904 

6,052,963 

395.953 

391.676 

12.074 

29.3 

10,9 

1905 

6.241 .701 

41^.241 

383.226 

12.454 

26.6 

11.2 

1906 

6.430.439 

428.529 
444.817 

398.494 

12,187 

29.8 

II.O 

1907 

6,619.177 

436.792 

13.058 

32^6 

11.8 

1908 

6.807,915 

461  ,005 

372.459 

23,995 

27.8 

21.6 

1909 

6,996.653 

477.293 

372,729 

21.385 

27.9 

19-3 

Table  XXV.— Daily  Wages  in  Steel  Company  No.  i,  i88o-i9o8.< 


•-1 


OccttpatiodS 


Bessemer  Depart- 
ment: 

Laborer 

Water  tender., .. 

Fireman 

Carpenter. ...... 

Metal  breaker. . . 

Skull  cracker 

Ashman,  ..«.,.* 


igga       iBSs      xM.90       1895       1000 


$1^23 
1.38 
2.2a 

145 


li.oo 

'  .89 

1*3^ 
'95 


$1.10 


1*55 
1.60 


$1.10 

1.35 
1.38 


t<Kt3         tOOS 


Si. 30 
2.10 

1.70 
t.75 
t-55 
1-55 
1.50  J 


'  Annual  Rtport  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Labor ^  1909,  p,  xxxviii, 
Table  7;  Annual  Reports  of  the  Kansas  Bureau  of  Labor,  1900-1909. 

•Census  figures  for  1900,  estimates  for  subsequent  years. 

*The  number  of  industrial  wage-earners  at  the  XII.  Census  (1900) 
in  New  York  was  i. 337.000,  and  in  Kansas,  110,000.  The  method  of 
classification  anrl  ajmputation  is  explained  in  sui  article  by  the  writer 
in  the  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  1911,  March  and  April:  "Sodal- 
Ecooomic  Classes  of  the  Population  of  the  United  States." 

*  Report  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  8,  pp.  448,  449. 

*Only  such  occupations  have  been  selected  lor  which  comparable 
data  are  available. 
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Table  XXV.— (Concluded) . 


Occupation 

1880 

188s 

X890 

189s 

X900 

1903 

X908 

Pump  man 

1.08 

1.30 

1.40 

Canister  mixer. . 

M5 

.... 

.... 

V.00 

.... 

1.30 

1-35 

Dimiper 

.... 

I.IO 

I.OO 

• .  • . 

1.30 

1-35 

Clean-up 



j6S 

.75 

1. 00 



1.30 

1.35 

11.    Blast  Furnaces: 

Laborer 

1. 10 

1.04 

1.00 

I.OO 

1.20 

1.30 
2.50 

1.38 

Engineer 

3.00 

1.65 

1.60 

1.60 

2.20 

2.65 

Water  tender.... 

1.35 

1.30 

1.65 

2.10 

2.25 

Blacksmith 

\.S4 

.... 

1.26 

1-45 

1.60 

2.00 

2.10 

Helper 

.... 

I.IO 

1.15 

X.25 

1.30 

1.38 

Gasman 

1-55 

.... 

I.I7 

1-35 

1.30 

1.84 

2.05 

Carpenter 

1.55 

.... 

1.50 

1.45 

1.60 

1.80 

1.90 

Fireman 

1.27 

I. CO 

1. 17 

1.30 

1.50 

1-75 

1.85 

Hot-stove  tender 

.... 

1.26 

1.45 

1.60 

1.70 

1.80 

Boiler  blowers. . . 

.... 

.... 

I.IO 

I.OO 

1.20 

1.55 

1.60 

Scale  men 

.... 

1. 15 

1.35 

1.50 

1.50 

1.60 

Coke  fillers 

1-55 

.... 

1.25 

I.OO 

.... 

1.50 

1.60 

Cinder  man 

1.55 

1.15 

1.20 

1.26 

1.40 

1.45 

1-55 

Fillers 

1.50 

I.I5 

1.25 

1. 00 

1.35 

1.20 

1.44 
1.32 

1.40 
1-35 

1.50 

•a 

Pushers 

w 

Greasers 

.... 

1. 00 

1.20 

1.32 

1.30 

III.  Mechanical  De- 

partment: 

Brick  mason: 

Minimum 

1.85 

1.57 

1.95 

1.80 

1.80 

2.25 

2.47 

Maximum 

2.45 

342 

2.50 

3.00 

3-65 

3-24 

3.60 

Patternmaker:  . 

Minimum 

1.55 

1.54 

.... 

.... 

.... 

1.48 

1.55 

Maximum 

2.50 

2.43 

.... 

.... 

.... 

3.00 

325 

Blacksmith: 

Minimum 

1.65 

.... 

1-35 

1.62 

2.10 

1-43 

1-57 

Maximum 

2.70 

.... 

2.20 

2.58 

2.70 

2.92 

3.25 

Boilermaker: 

Minimum 

1.60 

1.62 

1.75 

1.65 

1.60 

1.48 

1.62 

Maximum 

Roofer: 

Minimum 

2.75 

2.25 

2.50 

2.47 

2.85 

2.67 

2.95 

1.50 

I-3I 

1.60 

1.54 

1.55 

1.30 

1.45 

Maximum 

2.00 

2.50 

2.70 

2.50 

2.75 

2.40 

2.65 

Carpenter: 
Minimum 

1.60 

1.60 

.... 

2.00 

1-55 

1.29 

1. 41 

Maximum 

2.50 

1.80 



2.20 

2.40 

2.37 

2.60 

Painter: 

Minimum 

1.20 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

1.98 

2.17 

Maximum 

2.10 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

2.25 

2.47 

Mason  (helper) : 

Minimum 

1. 10 

.70 

.... 

IT5 

1.15 

I.IO 

1.20 

Maximum 

1.30 

1.48 

1-35 

1.40 

1-35 

1.48 
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Table  XXVL— Per  Cent  of  Machine- Mixed  Bitx^minous  Coal 
AND  Per  Cent  Ratio  of  Foreign-Borx  from  Southern  a.vd 
Eastern  Europe  for  Each  of  the  Principal  Coal-Producing 
States,  1900  and  1910.* 


State 

Mined  by  machmerj 

Ratio  of  Southern  and 
toul  pC'pulation^ 

Per  cent  of  nsin- 

CTs  of  S.  and  E, 

European  par- 

on  tags 

1 

19 10 

S900 

1910 

1900 

igoo 

dhio 

Kentucky . . 

Indiana 

Pennsylvania 
West  Virginia 
Illinois. , . . , . 

84.44 
64,03 
4H.87 
45-51 
45.37 
38.63 

46-53 
4391 
27.36 
3365 
15-09 
19*73 

5.5 
0.3 
1.8 

10.9 
1.2 
7.9 

..    .. 

1-5 
0,1 

0.5 
4.9 
0.6 

3.0 

9.0 
0.5 

36.0 

9.5 

22.0 

Table  XXVIL— Per  Cent  of  Miners  of  Southern  and  Eastern 
European  Parentage,'  Lfv^es  Lost  per  Million  Tons,  and 

PER   1,000  EmPLO^'EES,    in   BlTUMlNOirs   CoAL   MiNES,* 


Sute 

Per  cent  of  miners  of 

S,  and  E.  Etiropcan 

parentage,  tgoo 

Fatal  acddeatt  per 

1,000  eniplojrees, 

1889-190B 

Lives  1o«t  per 
milUon  tons. 
1866^1908 

Pennsylvania, . . . 
Illinois. .....    . . 

36.0S 

22.0 

14.0 

9.0 

6.0 

1*5 
1.0 

0.5 

2.71 
2.33 
5'^ 
4.64 
2.14 
2.15 
2.32 
4.55 

1-77 
4*38 
1,60 

3.83 
3-94 

Oklahoma 

West  Virginia 

(  hio,   , ,   ....*.. 

t3-57 
6.36 
3.QS 

Iowa 

5.22 

Indiana. ,, , 

3-73 

Alabama 

Maryland. ...... 

Tennessee 

Kentucky. 

7-27 
1,96 
9.04 

3-34 

«  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Production  of  Coal,  1910,  p.  51,  These  six 
States  produced  90  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  machine-rained  coal  in 
the  United  States  for  1900-1909,  and  80  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of 
bituminotis  coal  for  191  o. 

» Advance  information  issued  to  the  press  by  the  Director  of  the 
Census. 

J  Computed  from  XJI.  Census  Report  on  Occupations,  Table  4I. 

*  Bureau  of  Labor  Bulletin  No.  qo,  Table  XXIX.  pp.  4521  671. 

•  Include  both  bituminous  and  anthracite  mines. 
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Table  XXVIII.— Number   of    Employees   and   Fatal   Accident 
Rates  in  the  Anthracite  Mines  of  Pennsylvania,  tBjo-iqog,* 


Years 

^1 

u2 

^ 
11 

tal  accidents  per 
1,000.000  torn 
produced 

Yean 

l| 

'as 

III 

&- 

£ 

tS- 

i'^ 

1870 

36 

5.93 

14.89 

1890 

120 

3.15 

8,40 

1871 

37 

560 

1352 

I89I 

"23 

3-47 

8.61 

1872 

tl 

4.9« 

14-32 

1892 

130 

3.21 

8.16 

1873 

5.48 

12.57 

i«93 

138 

3.30 

8.63 

1874 

53 

4*33 

i»S9 

1894 

140 

3  19 

875 

1875 

7" 

3.40 

10.17 

1 895 

144 

2-93 

7-39 

1876 

70 

3-24 

9.73 

J  896 

'50 

3-34 

9-32 

1877 

67 

2,90 

7.85 

1897 

150 

2.83 

8.04 

1878 

64 

2,9^ 

8.95 

1898 

145 

'4 

7.78 

1879 

69 

3^81 

844 

1899 

141 

7.62 

1880 

73 

2.75 

7.22 

1900 

144 

2.86 

7,16 

1881 

76 

3-59 

7.98 

1901 

148 

3.47 

7.65 

1882 

82 

3.54 

8.30 

1902 

148 

2.03 

7.26 

1883 

91 

3.53 

8.56 

1903 

152 

3-41 

6.89 

1884 

101 

3.28 

9.10 

1904 

161 

369 

8.08 

l8«5 

100 

331 

8.68 

1905 

168 

3.83 

8.19 

1886 

103 

2.71 

7.16 

1906 

166 

3-35 

7.72 

1887 

107 

2.97 

7.50 

1907 

169 

420 

8.23 

1888 

122 

2*98 

7.81 

1908 

175 

3^88 

8.12 

1889 

120 

3.3^ 

9.09 

1909 

171 

3-31 

7*07 

'  Eepori  of  ihe  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Mines  ^  1909*  ^biI  I, 
Table  L.,  p.  57* 
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Table  XXIX. — Number  of  Fatal  Accidents  and  Ratio  per  iooo 
Employees  on  Railroads  and  in  Coal  Mines,  1889-1908.' 


Komtfi' 


ftii.Uo  pa-  Tooo  efnployeea 


Yvmn 


IBB9 
1890 
I89I 
1892 
iS93 
1894 

1896 

1897 
1898 
1899 
19QO 
1901 
1903 

1903 
1904 

1906 

1907 
190a 


t.179 
1459 
1.533 
1,503 
1,567 
t.029 
1,017 
1,073 
976 
1.141 
1.IS5 
1,396 
1.537 
1 ,670 
3,061 
2,115 

1.993 
2402 

^i542 

1.845 


1% 


1,973 

3,45" 
2.660 

2.554 

2,727 
1.853 
ip8il 
1,861 
l.«93 
1,958 

3,210 
2,550 
2,675 
2,969 
3,606 

3.361 
3,929 
4,534 
3405 


397 
378 
4^8 
418 
456 
446 
421 
50a 

423 
4tl 
461 
4H 

5^3 

300 

518 
595 
644 
557 
708 
67S 


681 
852 
952 
8do 
969 
956 
1,053 
1,123 

947 
1,049 
1.249 

1,501 
1.579 
1,837 
1,81s 

2,018 

2,178 
2,093 
2,838 
2*723 


^^55 
9-53 
9.61 

8.85 
870 
6.41 
645 
6-59 
6.0S 
6.67 

6-45 

7.30 

7-35 
740 
8.13 
8.33 
751 
S.oS 
8.00 
6.67 


2.80 

3-27 
3-39 
3-11 
313 
2-33 
2^31 
2.25 
3. 06 
2,24 
2.38 
2.51 
2.50 

2-49 
2.75 

2.30 

2-43 
2.58 
2.71 

2-37 


3-31 

3*15 
347 
321 
3-30 
3-19 
2.93 

3-34 
2.83 
2.89 
3.28 
2.86 

347 
2.03 

3.41 
369 
3^83 
3.35 
4.19 
389 


ij 


1(0 


2-45 
2:84 
2.92 
2  57 
2.53 
244 
2.63 
2.74 
2.32 
259 
2.97 
3-23 
3^t 

347 
3.16 

333 
340 
319 
415 
3-82 


« Figures  for  189 i-i 908' from  U.  S.  Statistical  Abstract,  1910,  Tables 
180  and  181,  p.  284,  also  Table  168,  p.  265;  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Bui- 
letin  90 1  Table  xxiv.,  pp.  655-659 ;  BuUctin  J2,  p.  8. 
34 


^^^^^^^^V       INDEX                                            ^^1 

^r 

Bituminous  coal  mines,   (See:              ^H 

Coal  Mines,  Bituminous)                            ^^M 

1      Agriculture,  103-113.   (See  also: 

Boarders  and  lodgers,    Earn-              ^H 

H           Rural    Depopulation).     Cen- 

ings:  of  head  of  family,  253:               ^H 

H           tralizatiim    of    industry:    effect 

Old  immigration:  per   cent  of         ^^^^| 

H          upon    farming,    107;    Demand: 

families  keeping  b.  a.  1.  among         ^^^^1 
the  faces  of  the,  253;  Rent:  and         ^^^^1 

H          for  latK  r  in  a«  and  in  industry. 

H          7,  104;  Differentiation  of  manu- 

b.  a.  I.,  254;  Statistics:  of  the         ^^^B 

■         Jatturing:    from  a.,    106,    107: 

Immigration  Commission  unre-              ^^1 

^^^    /mA     Immigrants:    reluctance 

liable,  251,  252                                            ^H 

^^^ft    towards  a.,  66;  Machinery:  108; 

Boston,  25, 65, 241 ,  242, 356, 363;               ^H 

^^^F    FFofw:  low,  1 10:  of  agricultural 

Home    ouniership:     1845-1900,                ^^1 

V          and    otlier   unskilled    laborers, 

277;  Housing:  number  of  fami-                ^^M 

B        '^' 

lies  per  house,  1S53-1900,  242;               ^^M 

■          ACRICULTtTRAL      LABOREKS,       Pit- 

Tenamy:    179a.  18^5.  1890.  and                ^^| 

H            placement:  by  machinen',   109; 

1900,    276;    Tenement   houses:               ^^M 

H           Earnings:  c<jmpared  with  cam- 

1855  and  1900,  241;  unsanitary               ^^1 

in  the '70's,  241,  2±2                                 ^^M 

Breadwinners.  Engiisk:  number.               ^H 

H          ings  in  similar  non -agricultural 

B           occupations,  lit;  Wages:  no 

■        Agriclltuhal  population,  lim* 

1890  and  1900,  166;  in  selected               ^H 

■           its  to  further  growth  of,  112 

occupations,    1890- 1900.    168;               ^H 

■       Anthracite   coal.    See    Coal 

German:    number,     1890    and               ^H 

■            Mines,  Anthracite 

1900,  166;  in  selected  oocupa-                ^^M 

■       Anthr>\cite   coal  strike  com- 

tions,  170;  Increase  or  decrease:                ^^M 

1            MISSION',  award  of  the,  456 

hy  sex.  nativity,  and  occupa-                ^^H 

■        Apartment  houses,  increase,  282 

tion,     1 890-1 900,     141;    Irish:               ^^M 

■       Aristocracy  of  labor,  Enghsh- 

number,   1890  and   1900,   t66;               ^H 

H           speaking,  created  l>y  immigra- 

in    selected   occupations,    169;               ^^M 

■            tion.  9,  161,  163,  164,  394 

m       AssnflLATtON,   English  language: 

Welsh:  number.  1890  and  1900,               ^H 

166 ;  in  selected  occupations,  168                ^^M 

^k          ability  to  speak,  58;  Problem  of: 

British  colonies,  Bntish  immi-              ^H 

^K         42,  75;  Recent  immigrants:  77 

gration  to,  encouraged  by  colo-               ^^M 

nial  governments,  210                                 ^^H 

^V 

British  emigration,  decline  of,               ^H 

effect  of  home  conditions,  173                    ^^M 

W      Beknet,  Wm.  S.,  48 

British  immigration,  encouraged               ^H 

■       Berger.  Victor  L.,  394 

by  colonial  governments,  210                   ^H 

H      Bbveridge,  W.  H.,  114.  121,  124, 

Bin)OETS,  (See:  Family  Budgets)                  ^^M 

■           125,  126;  (See  also;  Unemploy- 

Burnett,  John  L.,  43                               ^H 

■          ment) 

■       Birds  of  passage,  74;  by  race,  75 

^1 

■       Birth-Rate,  C^**-:  Race  Suicide) 

■       Bituminous    coal,    {See:    Coal, 

Canada,  (See:  Emigration,  Amer-              ^H 

^ft          Bituminous) 

ican  farmers)                                             ^^1 

■ 

^M 
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Capital*  immigiation  and  emi- 
gration of,  493,  494 

Caste  prejudice,  against  the 
immigrant,  outgrowth  of  occu- 
pational stratification,  424 

Chapin,  Robert  Coit,  240,258, 
260,  261 

Child  labor,  107,  318-324;  Cot- 
ton mills:  children  under  14  in 
Northern  and  Southern,  321; 
children  under  14  in  principal 
States,  321;  Decrease:  of,  cx)n- 
temporaneous  with  the  increase 
of  immigration,  318;  in  States 
with  a  larro  immigrant  popula- 
tion, 26;  Defenders:  of,  in  the 
South,  321;  Foreign-born;  per 
cent  of,  and  per  cent  of  children 
under  16  employed  in  factories 
in  leading  States,  319;  Parent 
nativity:  of  children,  10  to  15 
years,  in  manufactures,  by 
geographical  divisions,  320; 
Shoe  focUmes:  c.  1.  in,  of  rural 
Missouri,  322;  South:  more 
fremient  in  the,  than  in  States 
ivitn  large  immigrant  popula* 
tion,  319;  Sttbstitui€  for  immi- 
gration, 26,321.  493 

CLAGaoRN,    Kate    H,,   65,   66, 

357 
Clothing    industry,     265-267; 

(See  also :  Family  Budgets; 
Farmhouse  Labor;  Garment 
Workers);  Growth:  of,  since 
1890,  369;  Hours  of  labor:  in 
middle  of  nineteenth  century, 
363;  Strikes:  compared  with 
average  for  all  industries,  1887- 
I905»  575i'i'Vages,  real:o(  women 
in  the  past  lower  than  to-dav, 
364. 365 

Clothing  workers,  {See:  Gar- 
ment Workers) 

Coal,  Demand:  fluctuations  in  the, 
for.  432,  433,  434;  Production: 
per  capita,  105;  by  months,  433; 
and  poptUatlon,  419:  in  the 
U.  S.,  1880-1910,  416-417 

Coal,  bituminous,  machine 
mined,  per  cent  of,  and  percent- 
age of  miners  from  Southern 
and  Eastern  Europe,  by  States, 

^  429»  527 

Coal  miners,  414-457;  Unem- 
ployed: and  per  cent  foreign 


white,  by  States,  510;  Westward 
mtfpemeni:  caused  by  the  open- 
ing of  new  mining  fields,  418 

Coal  minems,  bitliminous, 
Wage  scale:  in  Pennsylvania, 
1895-1908,  441 ;  Wages:  by  mce 
and  l(jcaJity,  442 

Coal  mines,  {See  also:  Coal;  Coal 
Miners;  FatalAccidents;Strikes; 
Work  Accidents);  Competitiein: 
of  unorganized  native  American 
mine  workers,  447;  Fatal  acci- 
dents: in  the  U.  S.  and  foreign 
countries,  469;  Unemployment: 
part-time  employment  in  lieu 
of,  434 

Coal  mines,  anthracite,  {See 
also:  Anthracite  Coal  Strike 
Commission;  Strikes);  Fatal  ck:- 
cident  rale:  1870-1909,  479,  528; 
Miners'  unions:  short  livfil 
prior  to  the  New  Immigration, 
455;  Production:  of,  1870-19CJ9, 
437;    Wage-earners:  number  in, 

1870-1909.  437 

Coal  mines,  bituminous,  Days 
worked:  average  number  of, 
and  variation  ox  the  number  of 
immigrant  miners  and  laborers 
in  Pennsylvania,  140,  141; 
Employees:  number,  1880-1907. 
420;  Fatal  accident  rate:  by 
nativity  and  causes,  474;  by 
nativity  and  length  of  expen- 
ence,  477;  compared  with  rail- 
»*c»^s,  485,  529;  variation  of  the 
percentage  of  miners  of  Slavic 
and  Italian  parentage,  472,  527; 
Labor  organizations^  44y,  Unem^ 
ployment:  ratio  of,  and  percent- 
age of  foreign  »bom  mineri, 
134;  Wages,  union  scale  of, 
1 898-1908,  440 

Commissary  store*  (See:  Com- 
pany Store) 

Commons,  John  R„  59,  62,  114, 
289,  291, 298, 302. 307, 350, 351, 
362,  454 

Company  bouses,  247,  248 

Company  store,  272;  Movement 
against:  1849- 1897,  444;  in  the 
South,  443 

Competition,  immigrant,  new 
immigrants  not  working  for 
less  pay  tlian  natives  or  older 

immigrnnfjtj^  40I 
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ronGESTtov,  (See  also:  Housing 
Conditions;  Tenement  Houses); 
Boston:  number  of  families  pcj* 
house,  1853-1900,  242;  Dublin: 
c  in,  520;  Effect:  upon  cost  of 
living  and  wages,  240;  Faiiurc  oj 
the  communUy:  to  provide  saft  - 
guards  against.  239:  Indus trtai 
causeip  235;  Ireland:  c,  in,  244; 
New  York  City:  229-241;  Old 
Immigration:  65;  Race:  not  a 
factor,  237;  Rear  tenements,  233 

Contract  ladorers,  importa- 
tion of,  infrequent,  99,  394 

Cost  of  lwing,  {See:  Congestion; 
Wages  and  the  Cost  of  Living) 

Cotton  mills.  175-383*  (^« 
tUso:  Child  Labor) ;  Earnings:  of 
operatives,  by  sex  and  age,  by 
principal  States,  387;  Hours  of 
labor,  315:  Strtkes:  much  above 
the  average  in  duration,  379; 
Unemployed:  and  forcign-bom, 
li^,  5 12 

Craft  unions,  {See:  Labor  Or- 
ganizations) 

Crime,  353,  3S8-361 ;  Immigrants: 
alleged  criminal  proclivities  of 
the,  358;  no  more  criminal  than 
native  Americans,  359;  Increase 
of  immigration:  coincident  with 
decrease  of  c,  360 


DAims,  79t  198,  {See  also:  Scan- 
dinavians) 

Dangerous  working  condi- 
tions, statistics  of  strikes 
against,  486 

Days  worked,  Bituminous  coal 
mines:  d,  w.  collated  with 
variation  of  number  of  immi- 
grant miners  and  laborers  in 
Pennsylvania,  140,  141;  Organ- 
tied  trades:  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  immigration,  1897= 

1909.  144 
Demand  for  labor,  {See  also: 
Agriculture;  Labor  Market); 
Agriculture:  1 03- 113;  Character 
and  volume  of  immigration: 
determinei]  by,  ro2;  Immigra- 
tion and  emigration:  regulated 
by»  3;  Population  of  Ike  United 


States:  not  increasmg  &a  fast  as, 
84 

Denmark,  16,  179,  202,  203-205, 
(See  aho:  Northern  and  Western 
Europe);  Decline  of  emigration: 
ir\.im,  due  to  improvement  in 
condition  of  people,  205;  Eco- 
nomic conditions:  of  the  peas- 
ants greatly  improved  since  the 
'8o*s,  203;  Emigration:  from,  to 
the  United  States,  1820-1910, 
203;  Immigration:  to,  204;  Pro- 
gress of  manufacturing:  204 

Disi'LACEMENT,  defined  by  the 
Oxford  Dictionar>',  149 

Displacement,  racial,  415 


E 


Earnings,  (See:  Wages) 
Eastman,  Crystal,  46a,  461,  467, 

468,481,  482,  484 
Emigration,    American  farmers: 

emigrating    to    Canada,     112; 

Immigration:    compared    with, 

90:    Industrial    cnsis:     net    e. 

during  the  recent,  88;  Monthly 

average:  1907-1909,  92 
EMPtoYMENT^Fluctuationsof,  121 , 

133*  i37r  503 
England,  {Ste:  United  Kingdom) 
English  aj^o  Welsh.  166,  167, 

168,  170.  171,   172,  262,  263, 

264,  267.  268,  290,  326.  355, 

356,  357.  395-  401.  414.  415. 

425,  436.  437.  44^.  447 »  449. 

517.518 
I  English    language,    per    cent 

foreign-bum  able  to  speak  the. 

by  years  in  the  U.  S.,  58 


Falkner,  Roland  P.,  68,  69 
Family  budgets,  Clothing:  ex- 
penditure for.  in  families  of  un- 
skilled laborers,  by  income  and 
nativity,  267;  increases  with 
earnings,  266;  prices  paid  for, 
by  recent  immigrants  the  same 
as  by  native  Americans,  265; 
race  variations  insignificant, 
266;  Deficit:  annual,  per  work- 
ing family,  by  occupations, 
1885,  297,  523;  Food:  expend i* 
tures  for,  hy  nativity  and  in- 
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Family  Budgets — Continued 
come.  358,  260,  262:  in  New 
York  City,  260;  Slav  laborers » 
standards  of,  259;  Laborers: 
unskilled,  dassificd  by  nativity 
and  source  of  income,  New 
Jersey,  1885,  522;  Massachu- 
^icUs:  1800,  1830,  and  i860,  521; 
Rfnt:  paid  by  immigrants  as 
hi^h  as,  or  higher  than,  that 
paid  by  native  wage-earners, 
250;  by  nativity.  254,  255; 
per  person,  in  families  without 
boanlers,  the  same  for  native, 
and  foreign-bom,  254,  255; 
South  Italians:  food  expendi- 
tures of,  compared  with  Ameri- 
t-an  fanailies,  258;  Surplus:  of 
incxime  over  expenditure,  hy 
country  of  birth  of  families, 
368;  Wage'tarners:  classified  by 
occupations,  New  Jersey,  1885, 

Farmhouse  labor.  Competition: 
of,  in  the  d«:'thing  industr}^  in 
•40's  and  '50's,  365;  Daughters  of 
American  farmers:  working  for 
less  than  cost  of  living,  365 

Farming,  (See:  Agriculturt-) 

Farm  laborers,  {See:  Agricul- 
tural  Laborers) 

Fatal  acctoent  rate,  (See  also: 
Fatal  Accidents);  Anthracite 
coal  mines:  1870-1909,  528; 
simultaneous  with  in- 
of  employment  of  Slavs 
and  Italians,  47S;  Bitumi- 
nous coal  mines:  485;  col- 
lated with  variation  of  the  per 
cent  of  miners  of  Italian  and 
Slavic  parentage,  472,  527; 
compared  with  railroads,  529; 
increase  due  to  exhaustion  of 
mines,  480;  Cottl  mines:  varia- 
tion by  States,  471;  by  causes 
and  nativity,  474;  by  length  of 
experience  and  nativity,  477; 
Foreign  countries:  compared 
with  U.  S.,  469 

Fatal  accidents,  (See  also:  Fatal 
Accident  Rate ;  Work  Accidents)  r 
Coal  mines:  negligence  of  the 
miners,  480;  Railroads:  485; 
Steel  mills:  speeding  the  cause 
of,  481 

Fitcb.  John  A.,  164, 395, 399^4" ^ . 


405.  41 1 -41 3,  (See  also:  Pitts- 
burgh Survey) 

Food,  256-265',  (See  also:  Family 
Budgets):  Food:  Southern  iron 
district:  expenses  cf  typical 
households  tor,  521;  Immigra- 
tion Commission's  data:  256, 
257;  Slavs:  standards  of  the, 
compared  with  the  U.  S.  Navy 
ration,  257 

Foreign-  born,  Breadwinners: 
by  grade  of  occupation  and 
nationahty,  172;  mcrease  or 
decrease  of,  by  occupation  and 
nationality,  1 890-1 900,  Appen- 
dix Table  XI;  Increase:  com- 
pared with  immigration,  88; 
from  Scandinavian  countries, 
compared  with  immigrants  from 
Southern  and  Eastern  Europe, 
1880-1910,  199 


GAlttTENT  WORKERS,  362-374, 
[See  also:  Clothing  Industry*); 
Jews:  in  the  cities  underbid  by 
American  countr>'  workers,  ^72; 
Labor  organizations:  affiliations 
of  Jews  and  Italians  with,  in 
New  York  City  above  the 
average  for  the  countr>',  326; 
more  effective  than  among 
other  industrial  workers,  373 

German  iMMfCRANrs,  2,  3,  8,  12, 
I5»  52-54. 65. 66.  73.  76-78, 149. 
162,  170-172, 180-196, 194,228- 
233,  252, 253.  263, 275, 328, 357, 
368.  369»  370»  374.  3^5.  39^» 
401,  414,  436,  442:  Cohnies:  m 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  77;  Congestion:  in  the 
settlements  in  old  New  York 
City,  65;  Occupations:  1890™ 
1900,  170;  Pennsylvania:  in  the 
cnlony  of,  76;  Tenement  houses: 
unsanitary,  in  New  York  City 
colonies  of,  in  the  '6o's,  232 

Germany,  (See  also:  German 
Immigrants;  Northern  and 
Western  Eiuope);  i,  14,  43,  52, 
178-180, 180-196,  255.  262, 267. 
268.  355,  356,  3»6.  517;  Ad- 
vance: in  the  wages  of  farm 
labor,  189,  190:  Agricultural 
progress:     J89,    190;   in    1895- 
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GennATiy —  C&ntin  urd 

1910.  190;  Coal:  production  of» 
percent  increase  of,  1890-1909, 
184;  Coal  miners:  increase  o£ 
annual  earnings,  1890-19 10, 
186;  Emigration:  from,  annual 
ax^erage.  1875-J910,  19a;  to 
countries  outside  of  the  U.  S., 
1890- 1 904^  195  J  net  e.  fnom, 
f  80;  of  unskill^  laborers  to  the 
U.  S.,  increasing  with  the  in- 
creased immigration  tc  the  U.S., 
from  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europe,  192,  193:  Foreiin-l^orn: 
by  country  of  birth,  1880-1900^ 
517;  engaged  in  gainful  occupa- 
tions, 1900,  517;  population  of, 
180:  Immigration:  to,  exceeds 
emigration  from,  180;  to  G. 
from  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europe,  t8i;  Industrial  ex- 
pansion:  182;  Iron:  production 
of,  1 880- 19 10,  184;  Labor:  con- 
dition of,  improved  .  185 ;  demand 
for,  increased,  185;  Migration: 
of  workeiB  from  Russian  Poland 
to  G.,  181;  Railroad  mikagt: 
growth  of,  and  freight  traffic, 
1890-1900,  183;  Tradf'unions: 
i8g;  memt)ership  of ,  1890-1910, 
187 

Great  Britain,  i,  14,  17,  5a,  147, 
I79t  385,  {See  also:  British 
',  Immigration ;EnglishandWelsh; 
Northern  and  Western  Europe; 
United  Kingdom) ;  Immigration: 
from,  rise  in  1897-1907,  213; 
Living  conditions:  improvement 
of,  214;  Real  wages:  1850-1900, 
215 


H 


Hbbrsws,  {See:  Jews) 
Hoffman,  F.  L.,  465,  466,  471, 

„474»476»477 
Holmes,  Joseph  A..  467,  468 
HoM£  owNBRSHiP,  274-283,  {See 
also:  Apartment  Houses) ;  A  ges: 
of  home  owners,  279-281;  Bos- 
ton: 184^-1900.  277:  Cities:  with 
population  of  50,000  and  over, 
percentage  of  native  white  in, 
27H[  Decreasing:  v\th  the  growth 
of  urban  population,  282;  with 
the  increase  of  land  values,  278; 


Irregularity  of  employment:  a 
bar  to,  274;  New  immigrants: 
not  long  enough  in  the  U.  S.  to 
have  acquired  homes,  282; 
Labor  disputes:  handicap  in, 
274;  Old  immigration:  277;  Real 
estate:  value  of,  278-^279;  Ten- 
ancy:  in  Boston,  1790.  181^5, 
1890,  and  1900,  276;  Thrift: 
and  h.  o.,  276 

HOIRS    OF    LABOR,   ^H-^I?.    {Set 

also:  Clothing  Industry);  Agri- 
culture:  no;  American  mill 
hands:  native,  in  the  ante- 
immigration  period,  311,  312; 
Cotton  mills:  b.  o.  1.  reduced  in, 
315;  Massachusetts:  1872^1903* 
313;  New  immigration:  314; 
New  York  City:  reduction  of, 
compared  witli  remainder  of  the 
State,  316,  317;  Reduction: 
contemporaneous  with  immi- 
gration, 27;  Sewing  women:  in 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  363:  Steel  industry: 
shorter  hours  for  foreigueTs  than 
for  English-speaking  skilled  and 
semi-skilled  employees,  314 
Housing  conditions,  241-256, 
{See  also:  Congestion;  Tenement 
Houses);  Cause:  of  bad  h.  c, 
economic,  not  i^cial,  2d7;  Ger- 
mans: unsanitary  h.  c.  ot.  in  the 
past,  2^0-232;  Immigration 
Commission:  tendency  to  shift 
the  blame  to  the  tenant,  249; 
ImpTffifements:  by  Italians  and 
Jews,  66;  Irish:  unsaniturv  h.  c, 
of,  in  the  past,  230-232;  Italian 
distrut:  improved  h.  c.  in  the, 
66,  234;  Jewish  districts;  im- 
proved h.  c-  in  the,  66,  234; 
Landlords:  responsibility  of,  247 ; 
Native  white:  New  England 
working  girls  in  the  *4o's,  241 ; 
sewing  women,  squalid  h.  c,  tn 
the  past,  231 ;  unsidlled  laborers 
in  Southern  mill  towns,  2a6; 
Old  immigration:  cellar  popula- 
tion in  New  York  Ctty*  2^0; 
Massachusetts  towns,  h.  c,  in, 
243;  rear  tenements  in  New 
York  City,  233:  shanty  dwellers 
in  Massachusetts  in  the  '7o's, 
244:  unsanitary  tenements  in 
Boston,  241,242 
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HuNGARi  ANS,(5rf ;  Magyars,  Slavs) 
HuNGAJiy.  98.  100 
Hunter.  Ro&ert,  40,  45 


Illinois.  ir»  134.  135,  300.  301, 
3191 334. 428-431. 433.  447. 448. 
453.471. 472»  473, 4S4.  506, 507. 
510,511,512,526,  52^ 

Illiteracy,  irntnigration  from 
Bulgaria,  Greece,  Russia*  and 
Servia  compared  with  popula- 
tion of  same  countries,  71:  un- 
skilled laborers,  percentage 
among,  497;  Italian:  statistics 
of,  80:  Statistics:  70,  80 

iMMf GRANT  COLONIES.  Irish  and 
German  in  middle  of  nineteenth 
century,  77 

Immigrants.  A^es:  497;  Connec- 
tions: in  the  U.  S..  94;  Farmers: 
number  of»  negligible  at  all 
periods,  67;  Imported:  myth 
off  3.  99;  Occupations:  per  cent 
distribution  by,  1 861- f 910,  67; 
Old:  majority  unskilled,  67; 
SkOied:  proportion  of,  same  for 
last  half'Century,  67 

Immjgration,  Annual  average:  by 
occupations,  1861 -19 10,  503; 
Assisted:  96;  Business  condi- 
tions: and,  i88o-i|pio,  87;  Com* 
pared:  with  emigration,  88; 
Monthly  average:  compared  with 
immigration,  1907-1909,  92; 
Objections:  to,  40;  Old:  compared 
with  New,  61-81;  distribution, 
before  1 840, 63 ;  indentured  serv- 
ants, immigrants  a  century  ago 
mostly,  62;  Opposition:  to,  by 
organized  labor  antedates  new, 
78;  to  quantity  not  quality,  79; 
Quality  of:  European  opinion, 
72;  Immigration  Commi^on, 
conclusion  of,  72*  intellectually 
average  immigrant  above  aver- 
age of  countrymen  at  home, 
70;  standard  not  lowered,  69; 
Tractabilily:  of  old  and  new, 
346;  volume:  how  regulatefl.  93 

luutGRATioN  Commission^  Cow 
elusions:  of  the,  49,  72;  contra- 
dicted by  its  statistics,  325; 
Recommendations:  of  the,  496, 
497 


u 


Ini>uced  immigration,  uncon- 
firmed tales  of,  391 

iNDtsTRiAL  ACTIVITY,  Immigra- 
tion:  and,  86;  PopulaHon:  and, 
for  the  past  twenty  years,  82 

Ireland.  2,  14,  17,  43.  65,  178, 
179,  210,  215-221,  244,  245, 
522,  523.  (See  also:  Congestion; 
Irish;  Northern  and  Western 
Europe;  United  Kingdom); 
EmigraHon:  from,  1 851-1908, 
216;  decreasing  since  i860,  216; 
by  destination,  1876-1908,  217; 
Farm  laborers:  rise  in  wages  of, 
219;  Housing:  in  rural  areas, 
1861-1901,  219;  Land  reform: 
effects  of,  217,  218;  Recent  pro- 
gress:  217-219 

Irish,  12-14,  17.  25.  5^,  54*  57* 
64-67,  69,  73.  77,  149,  161.  166, 

169-172,     178,     179,     210,     2J2, 

229-232, 244, 247. 252, 253. 255, 
260-263, 267, 275, 290. 295, 328. 

355. 356. 357. 364. 365. 374. 385. 
386, 394. 395. 4(».  414. 4I5. 4^5* 
j6, 437, 442, 447*  449-  517.  5 18, 
>ee  also:  Ireland);  Congestion: 
in  the  settlements  of  New  York 
City  in  the  past,  65;  Farm  work: 
reluctance  of  the  early  immi- 
grants toward,  66;  Immigrant 
colonies:  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  77 ;  Occupa- 
tions: in  the  U.  S.,  1890-1900, 
169;  Pauperism:  in  Boston, 
1837-1845,  356:  Standard  of 
living:  of  early  immigrants,  64; 
Sweatshop^:  in  the  50's,  36^; 
Tenement  houses:  unsanitaiy,  m 
the  I.  colonies  of  New  York 
City  in  the  '6o's,  232 

Iron  and  steel  indltstrv,  {S§e 
also:  Iron  and  Steel  Workers); 
Expansion:  of,  1 5 8-1 60;  Techni- 
cal revolution:  in  the,  399 

Iron  and  steel  workers,  394- 
413,  {See  also:  Aristocracy  of 
Labor;  Rolling  Mills;  Unskilled 
Laborers);  Amalgamated  A  ssoci* 
alion:  of,  common  laborers 
haired,  41 1 ;  decline  di&e  to  sub- 
stitution of  machinery  for  skill, 
412;  Birds  of  passage:  by  race, 
75;  Crowding  out:  of  English- 
speaking  workmen  by  immi- 
grants, none,  395;  Earnings:  in 
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Ton  and  Steel  Workers 

^Coniinued 
the  Pittsburgh  and  Southern 
districts,  408;  Eight-hour  da^: 
dctTiand  01  the  employers,  m 
the  '8o*s  resisted,  by  the  Araal- 

faniaLcd  Association,  410,  411; 
lif^hiy  paid  men:  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  force  in  the  past, 
395;  Hours  of  Labor:  shorter  for 
unskilled  foreigners  than  for 
English -speaking  skilled  and 
semi-skilled,  314;  Machinery: 
skill  displaced  by,  399;  Months 
oj  employment:  native  and 
forctgn-born  male,  bv  per  cent 
distribution,  127;  ^a^e:  1880, 
1890,  and  1900,  159;  1890^1900, 
in  the  principal  cities  of  the 
Middle  West,  i6o;and  skill,  402; 
Racial  stratificaHon:  402,  403; 
Skilled:  earnings  in  Eastern 
and  Southern  mills,  ^107;  pro- 
portion  of,  162;  Sunday  work: 
general  rule  before  period  of 
New  Immigration,  409;  Twelve- 
hour  day:  insisted  on  by  piece 
workers  in  the  '8o*s,  410,  411; 
Unskilled:  proportion  of,  162; 
Wages:  403;  m  1884,  396;  in 
1880-1908,  398,  525;  by  occu- 
pations, 1 880-1908,  397;  of 
skilled  men  higher  in  Pittsburgh 
with,  than  in  the  Simth  without, 
immigrant  competition,  405; 
of  skilled  men  in  the  Pittsburgh 
mills  reduced  since  1892,  403. 
404;  vary  inversely  with  the 
ratio  of  ment  immigrants,  408 

RBCtrLARlTY     OF     EMPLOYMENT, 

niigratory  worker  the  product 

«^*  435 

auans,  3,  7,  15,  16,  20,  22,  32, 
^7,  45.  47'  65,  66,  72,  79.  80.  85, 
91,  99,  120.  162,  170-172,  195. 
200,  aor ,  209, 234,  237.  ^38, 240, 
253. 255.  ^258-263.  267-269, 290, 
3^6, 328. 345, 349. 35 1 .  355. 35J^ 
[59  168-571.374.3^5.386,388, 

01   104.  42^'  437.  44^'  443. 449 
en*  c<?  458,484*487.517,  5t8* 

ZldiH(fns:  improved  by,  66, 


clothing  w«rker5  with,  above  the 
average  for  the  country,  326 
Italy, 32, 69, 72. 93. 181,349,350, 
358,  359.  (-^^  ^^O'  Italians); 
Labor  organizations:  349;  agri- 
cultural, 350;  Sirikei:  of  agri- 
cultural laborers,  350 


Jenks  and  Lauck,  43,  44,  65,  68. 
84,  85.  126,  163,  164,  173,  245, 
247,  248, 250, 251, 271, 272, 273, 
275, 780, 285, 287, 288, 290, 302, 
303.346.351,360,  371,  458.  460 

Jenks,  Jeremiah  W.,  {See:  Jenks 
and  Lauck) 

Jews,  3,  20,  25,  32,  63.  66,  71,  72, 
228. 234, 237, 238.  240,  253, 280, 
326, 328, 351. 356, 362. 363. 368, 
369. 370, 37i»  372. 374. 487, 497. 
{See  also:  Russians);  Housing 
conditions:  improved,  in  the  J. 
districts.  ^,2^;  Labor  organi- 
sations: affiliation  of  T.  clothing 
workers  with,  in  New  York  City 
alx)ve  the  average  for  the  coun- 
tr>',  326:  Underbidding:  of  J. 
by  American  country  workers, 
372 


Labor,  condition  of.  has  not  de- 
teriorated in  the  U.  Sm  23 

Labor  agents,  before  the  immi- 
gration era, 119 

Labor  aristocracy,  {See:  Aristoc- 
racy of  Labor) 

Labor  competition,  Immigrants: 
do  not  undercut  union  wa^, 
378;  Southern  white:  keeping 
down  the  wages  of  immigmnta 
in  the  North,  381 

Lahor  market,  immigration  and 
the, 82-102 

Labor  orcantzatioks.  325-352, 
{See  also:  Coal  Mines;  Cotton 
Mills;  Garment  Workers;  Iron 
and  Steel  Workers;  Woolen 
Mills);  Bituminous  coal  mines: 
445;  Coal  miners:  non-Engli^h- 
J>p»-aking,  affiliated  witli,  352* 
353 ;  tAi^^f^"  ^f'  recogniied  by  the 
Steel  Trust,  453:  Dale  of  organi- 
zation:    in    principal   industrial 
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Labor  Oiganizations — Continued 
States,  334;  Ephemeral:  previous 
to  1880,  330;  Garment  workers: 
Jewish  and  Italian,  union  affilia- 
tions above  the  average  for  the 
country,  326;  Growth:  since 
1890, 333;  immigrants:  discrimi- 
nation against,  347;  Immigra- 
tion: effects  of,  on  1.  o.,  376, 377 ; 
Machinery:  eiBfect  upon  craft 
unions,  351;  Membership:  na- 
tivity, 524;  and  immigration. 
New  York  State,  524;  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  and 
immigration  to  the  State  of 
New  York,  1897-ipio,  336; 
foreign-bom  predominating  in 
the  *8o's,  ^30,  331;  proportion 
of  industnal  wage-earners  or- 
ganized, 340,  525;  race  not  a 
factor,  327;  rising  and  falling 
with  rise  and  fall  of  immigra- 
tion, 30;  Native  Americans: 
aloofness  from,  330;  New  York 
City:  stronger  than  in  the 
remainder  of  the  State,  341 ,  343 ; 
New  York  State,  stronger  than  in 
Kansas,  337,  33^;  Progress: 
gjreater  progress  coincident  with 
the  great  tide  of  immigration, 
333;  Proportion:  organized,  na- 
tives and  immigrants,  327,  328; 
Recent  immigrants:  home  train- 
ing in  organization,  32,  349; 
organizing  along  industrial  lines, 
413;  as  strongly  organized  as 
natives  and  older  immigrants, 
327 ;  Skilled:  interests  of,  conflict 
with  those  of  the  unskilled,  348; 
Unskilled:  not  eligible  to  mem- 
bership  in   craft   unions,   346: 

'    organization  among  the,  32, 349 

Labor  problem,  immigration  not 
the  cause  of,  34 

Labor  unions,  {See:  Labor  Or- 
ganizations) 

Laborers,  {See:  Unskilled  Lab- 
orers) 

Lauck,  W.  Jett,  49,  384,  388, 
{See  also:  Jenks  and  Lauck) 

Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  33, 
348,  384-393,  {See  also:  Strikes; 
Wages;  Woolen  and  Worsted 
Mills;  Worsted  Mills)  strike  of 
19 12,  348;  and  public  opinion, 
384 


Literacy  tbst,  38;  futility  of,  49S 
Lithuanians.  32,  55,  56,  57,  75, 

228,  253,  328,  351,  368.  370, 

442,456 
Lodgers,    (See:    Boarders    and 

Lodgers) 
Living  expenses,   (See:  Family 

Budgets) 


M 


Machine  mining,  (See  also:  Min- 
ing Machine) ;  Bttuminous  coal: 
per  cent  of,  machine  mined,  and 
per  cent  ratio  of  miners  from 
Southern  and  Eastern  Europe, 
by  States,  527;  Economies:  of, 

426,427 

Machinery,  (See  also:  Agncul- 
ture;  Agricultural  Laborers; 
Iron  and  Steel  Workers) ;  Effects: 
in  general,  23;  upon  craft 
unions,  351;  Immigration:  New, 
and,  289;  substitute  for,  492; 
Rate  of  wages:  introduction  de- 
termined by,  290 

Magyars,  162,257,  442,443.449> 
450.  458  {See  also:  Hungary) 

Manufactures,  wage-earners, 
1879-1909.  151 

Marx,  Karl,  125,  291 

Massachusetts,  27,  138,  139, 
174-176, 224, 225, 243, 244, 295, 
300. 301, 31 1»  313. 314. 319. 321. 
333, 334. 343. 344. 375, 378-380, 
382, 383, 392,  506, 507,  512,  513, 
523;  Hours  of  labor:  1872-1903, 
313;  Immigrant  breaawinners: 
destined  for,  1897- 1 908,  139; 
Racial  stratification:  1 900-1905, 
173;  Strikes:  1 830-1905,  344: 
Textile  mills:  percentage  of  im- 
migrants from  Southern  and 
Eastern  Europe  employed  in, 
1880-1900,379;  Unemployment: 
of  factory  workers,  and  immi- 
gration 139;  Wages  and  cost  of 
living:  1800,  1830,  and  i860, 
295,  296,  521;  in  the  '70's,  295; 
Woolen  mills:  comparative  sta- 
tistics of  strikes  in,  392 

Mayo-Smith,  Richmond,  46,  69, 
89,  292 

Migratory  workers,  created  by 
irr^;ularity  of  employment,  435 
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i,    (Sef.  also:  Fatal  Acci- 

ktS:     Labor     Organizations; 

Xfoeraployraent) ;  Native  whiter 
decrease  of  the  number  of,  by 
States,  i^Qo-igoo^  158;  Racial 
displacement:  of  natives  by 
immigrants,  none,  156,  157 

MiNir^G  MACHINE,  Ptck  miner: 
displaced  by  the,  455:  Substitute 
for  immigration:  425;  Unskilled 
immigrants:  cmplo>Tncnt  of,  the 
effect  not  the  cause  of  the 
introduction  of  the  m.  m„  425 

Mitchell,  John,  41,  46 

Money  sent  abroad,  by  immi- 
grants, 269;  mercantilist  objec- 
tion to,  271 


N 


Nationalities,  principal,  of  male 
breadwinners  classified  by  occu- 
pation groupSj  1900,  171 

Native-dorn,  decrease  of,  by 
occupations,  1890-1900,  152 

Native  breadwinners,  decrease 
of,  by  occupations  in  Mass., 
1900-1905.  175 

Native  white,  of  native  parent- 
age, males,  decrease  in  selected 
occupations,  compared  with  loss 
by  death,  1890-1900,  153 

N EARING,  Scott,  293,  302 

New  immigration,  compared  with 
the  Old,  61-81 

Nbw  York  Cut,  7,  20, 25,  28, 32, 
63,  66,  67,  119,  120,  121,  149. 
229-241,  260, 316, 317, 326, 335. 

337. 34«-343.  354-357.  363. 3^5- 
367,  369,  486,  487,  (See  also: 
F'amily  Budgets;  Congestion); 
Cellar  population:  of  the  *40's, 
230;  tongestion:  in  the  Irish 
and  German  settlements  of  the 
past,  65;  Hours  of  tabor:  reduc- 
tion of,  ccunparcd  with  the 
remainder  of  the  State,  3 1 6,  3 1 7 ; 
Labor  organimtions:  affiliation 
of  Jewish  and  Italian  clothing 
workers  with,  above  the  average 
for  the  country,  326;  member* 
ship  of,  compared  with  New 
York  State,  341,  343;  Pauper- 
ism: lodgers  at  the  municipal 
lodging  houses,  by  nativity. 
•1908,  355;    Paupers:  nativity, 


1854-1860,  and  1885-1895,356; 
by  nativity  and  cause,  356,  357 
New  York  State,  27,  31,  140» 
143,  144,  146. 30<J.3"»»  315-3171 
319. 321, 335-3^3»  360.  383. 487* 
506,  .S07.  512,  526,  527;  Hours  of 
labor:  compared  with  New  York 
^ity,  317;  Membership  of  lalwr 
organisations:  compared  with 
Kansas,  339:  compared  with 
New  York  City,  342,  343;  per- 
centage  of  wage-earners  organ- 
ized, 190<>-)9n9,  5^5;  rising  and 
falling  with  immigration,  335, 

5^4 

Northern  and  Western  Eit- 
ROPE,  Emigration:  from,  177- 
220;  causes  of  decrease,  13;  can- 
not keep  pace  with  demand  for 
laljor  in  the  U.  S.,  177;  Immigra- 
tion: to  the  United  States  could 
not  replace  immigration  from 
Southern  and  Eastern  Eun>pe, 
220 

Norway,  179,  202-203,  (See  also: 
Northern  and  Western  Europe); 
Immigration:  from,  to  the  U.  S., 
202;  greatest  in  1901-1910, 
202;  Recent  industrial  dei'ehp- 
ment:  202 

Norwegians,  52,  198,  252,  253, 
264,  {See  also:  Norway;  Scandi* 
navians) 

O 

Occupations  of  immigrants, 
(See:  Immigrants) 

Old  immigration,  {See:  Immigra- 
tion) 

Opposition  to  immigration, 
iSee:  Immigration) 


Pauperism,  353-358;  Decrease: 
during  period  of  greatest  im-  1 
mij^ration,  353;  Industrial  in- 1 
valtdism:  p.  due  to,  357;  New 
immigration:  p.  less  frequent 
among  the,  than  among  the  Old, 
354;  New  York  City:  lodgers  at 
municipal  lodging  houses,  by 
nativity,  1908,  355;  Racial  dis- 
placement: p.  not  due  to,  355, 
356;  Unemployment:  a  mmor 
cause  of  p.,  357 
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Paupers,  English  and  Irish:  1837- 

i845'    35^5    ^^^    ^^^    ^*^y' 
nativity  of  p.,  in  the  past,  356 

357 

Pearson,  Karl,  226 

Pennsylvania,  6,  9,  11,  33,  100, 
119, 134. 135, 140, 141, 151,249, 
300, 301, 319, 321, 343»  344»  37i» 
372.  383.  414.  415,  419-422, 
428-431. 437, 439, 442, 445, 446. 
449.454-456,461 .  462, 466, 471- 
473, 480, 481. 506, 507, 510-512, 
529-5:51 ;  (See  also:  Coal  Mines, 
Bituminous;  Coal  Mines,  An- 
thracite) ;  Bituminous  coalmines: 
days  worked,  and  number  of 
immigrant  miners  and  laborers, 
141;  Strikes:  i835-i905»  344 

Philadelphla,  25,  363,  372 

Pittsburgh,  24,306,394,401-410, 
439,  454,  460,  484 

Pittsburgh  survey,  164,  306, 
395. 399-402, 406, 41 1-413, 454, 
460 

Plunkett,  Horace,  218 

Poland,  56,  100,  181, 182,  190 

Poles,  14,  16,  32,  54,  57,  59, 
60,  75,  99,  162,  170,  171,  172, 
181, 182, 190, 228, 238, 251 , 253, 
269, 328, 368, 369, 370, 378, 380, 
385.  386, 442, 456, 471 ;  English- 
speaking,  by  years  in  the  U.  S., 
78 

Pratt,  Edward  Ewing,  235-239, 
276.  341 

Prejudice,  against  mimigrants  m 
the  past,  73 


Q 


Quaintance,  H.  W.,  103,  109, 1 10 
Quality   of   immigration,    {See 
Immigration) 


Race  classification,  fallacy  of 
the,  adopted  by  the  Immigra- 
tion Commission,  250 

Race  distinxtion,  dominant  idea 
of  the  investigation  of  the 
Immigration  Commission,  55 

Race  prejudice,  motive  of  oppo- 
sition to  recent  immigrants,  457 

Race  suicide,  221-227;  Birth  rate: 
decline  of,  among  the  English 


aristocracy,  226;  decline  of, 
begins  in  1810-1830,223;  native, 
decreasing  with  rural  popula- 
tion, 224;  raising  of  the  standard 
of  living  not  necessarily  fol- 
lowed by  an  increase  in,  227; 
Walker's  theory  6(  the  decline 
in  the  native,  221 ;  Immigration: 
unrelated  to,  18;  Universal: 
among  social  classes  not  affected 
by  immigrant  competition,  226; 
Watson* s  forecast:  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  U.  S.,  222,  223; 
World-wide:  224 

Racial  displacement;  (See  also: 
Racial  Stratification);  Laborers: 
none,  of  native,  by  immigrants, 
156.  157;  Miners:  none,  of 
native,  by  immigrants,  156, 157; 
Native  Americans:  employed  m 
increased  numbers  witn  increas- 
ing immigration  from  Southern 
and  Eastern  Europe,  158,  160; 
Negligible:  151,  152,  176 

Racial  stratification,  148-176, 
150,  151;  Massachusetts:  1900- 
1905,  173;  Occupations:  read- 
justment on  the  scale  of,  170; 
Shifting:  of  English  and  Welsh, 
Irish  and  Germans,  from  lower 
paid  to  more  remtmerative 
occupations,  165 

Railroad  employees,  wages  of 
1891-1909,  304 

Real  wages,  {See:  Wages) 

Rent,  of  native  Amencan  wage- 
earners  in  small  towns  lower 
than  that  of  immigrant  workers 
in  large  cities,  255,  {See  also: 
Family  Budgets) 

Ripley,  William  Z.,  224 

Roberts,  Peter,  259,  444,  445, 
455. 456,  481      ^ 

Rolling  mills,  {See  also:  Iron 
and  Steel  Industry,  Iron  and 
Steel  Workers) ,  Laborers: 
wages  of,  1 884- 1 902,  ^gS;  Rates 
of  wages:  classification  of  em- 
ployees by,  1884,  396 

Ross,  Edward  A.,  140 

Rural  depopulation,  103-104; 
migration  of  native  American 
stock  to  city,  104;  relative  and 
absolute,  103 

Rural  territory,  decrease  of  the 
population  of,  1900- 19 10,  104 
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Russia,  32,  69,  71,  181,  349-351; 

strikes  in,  349 
Russians,  32,  71,  75,  190,  228» 

23^.  255»  260,  262p  263,  264, 267. 

26S, 351 » 354. 355. 357, 3^9^  370p 

385.  386, 388,  {See  also:  Jews) 


Sabath,  a.  T..  347 

Savings.  Of  immigrants:  dis|X)si- 
tion  of,  does  not  affect  American 
wage-earners,  271;  investments 
in  their  home  countries,  270; 
Of  wage-tamers:  small  margin 
of  income  left  for,  267 

SCANDINAV1A>S,    I,    t6,    1 78,    I96- 

201,  355.  386,  520:  (See  aiso: 
Danes,  Norwegiiuis,  Swedes); 
Competing  with  nnt*  immigrants: 
200,  201 1  Immigration  to  the 
United  States:  of  breadwinners 
highest     in     1901-1910,     196; 

FL  jSSt-igia,  i96;courseof,tumed 
I  eastward,  19S,  i99;/nrrc;a;^.*of, 
in  the  U.  S..  by  geographic 
division,  1880^1910,  197,  199: 
In  the  United  States:  compared 
with  Southern  and  Eastern 
Buropeans  by  States,  1880, 1890, 
k  1900,  and  19 10,  518;  Occupa- 
P  turns:  1881-1910,  201;  Receni 
immigrants:  mostly  not  of  the 
family  type,  198 
Scotch,  12,  52,  75,  161.  171,  172, 
aS^t  353-  264. 355, 356, 414, 415, 
442,  447.  517.  518;  immigration 
not  decre^ed,  173 
Scotland,  (5^:  United  Kingdom) 
Simons,  A.  M.,  62,  63.  115 
Slavs,  Food:  standards  of,  com- 
pared with  Unite<l  States  navy 
rations,  257;  Ortanizaiion:  ca- 
pacity for,  455,  456;  Wages:  of 
unskilled     laborers    increased, 

453»  454 

South  Italians,  75,  247,  249, 
251,  {See  also:  Italians);  Food 
expenditures:  compare<l  with 
Americans  generally,  258;  with 
native  while  workers  in  the 
South,  258 

Standard  of  lfv^ng,  228-273, 
(.S"**  also:  BoardcTs  and  Lodgers; 
Congestion;  Family  Budgets); 
ChiUlren's  earningi:  source   of 


higher  s.  o.  K,  maintained  by 
Americans  and  Americanized 
families.  22,  285;  Old  immigra' 
tion:  standard  low,  64:  Race 
standard:  existence  of,  not 
proved,  264;  Recent  immigrants: 
standaid  of.  not  inferior  to  that 
of  their  predecessors,  19 

Steamship  agents,  effect  of  so- 
licitation by,  negligible,  97 

Steel  mills,  {See:  Iron  and  Steel 
Workers;  Rolling  Mills) 

Steel  workers,  fatal  accidents, 
speeding  the  cause  of,  481,  {See 
also:  Iron  and  Steel  Workers; 
Rolling  MUls) 

Steerage  rates,  effect  of  recent 
increase  upon  quality  of  im- 
migration, 69 

Stratification,  occupational, 
caste  prejudice  against  the 
immigrant,  the  outgrowth  of, 
424 

Streightoff,  F.  N.,  246, 248, 255, 
276,  294 

Strike  breakers,  native  Ameri- 
cans as,  345;  recent  immi- 
grants as,  346 

Strikes,  {See  also:  Clothing  In- 
dustry; Cotton  Mills;  Strike 
Breakers;  Woolen  Mills);  An- 
thracite  coal  mines:  1902.  456; 
Coal  mines:  Southern  and  East' 
em  Europeans  identified  with 
every  strike  in,  447,  448; 
Immigrants:  have  stood  by  tie 
unions,  378;  Immigration:  and, 
1886-19051 345;  increasing  with, 
344;  Lawrence t  Mdssachuselis: 
392;  Massachusetts:  1830-1905, 
344;  More  numerous:  since  iSSij 
343,  344;  Pennsylvania:  I835- 
1905*  344:  Russia:  349;  Woolen 
akd  worsted  mills:  comparative 
statistics  of  s.  in,  392 

Sumner,  Helen  L.,  115, 120,230, 
24> .  463, 364, 365,  {See  also:  Wo- 
men in  Industry) 

Sunday  work,  {See:  lion  and 
Steel  Workers) 

Sweatshops,  Irish,  in  the  '50*3 
364;  older  than  immigration, 
362 

Sweden,  16,  179,  205-209,  {See 
also:  Northern  and  Western 
Europe) ;  Emigration:  from  cities 
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Sweden — Continued 
and  rural  districts,  1 881-1907, 
206;  by  destination,  1861-1908, 
205;  Immigration:  to,  206: 1881- 
1908,  207;  Recent  industrial 
development:  207;  Rural  emigra- 
tion: decline  of,  due  to^  small 
demand  for  fann  help  in  the 
U.  S.,  205,  206 

Swedes,  52,  75.  79.  161,  170-172, 
198,  255,  262,  267,  268,  328, 
(See  also:  Scandinavians;  North* 
em  and  Western  Europe) 


Tenement  houses,  (See  also: 
Congestion;  Home  Ownership; 
Housing  Conditions) ;  One-famtly 
residence:  made  over  into,  229; 
Past  and  present:  in  Boston,  241 ; 
Unsanitary  conditions:  in  the 
old  Irish  and  German  colonies 
of  New  York  City,  232 

Textile  mills,  percentage  of 
immigrants  from  Southern  and 
Eastern  Europe  employed, 
1880-1900,  379 

Tractability,  of  old  and  new 
immigrants,  346 

Trade-unions,  (See  also:  Labor 
Organizations) ;  mostly^TOofin^ 
to  skilled  occupations,  ^346,  37^ 

Twelve-hour  i:  day,  (See:  Iron 
and  Steel  Workers) 


U 


Undesirable  immigration,  defi- 
nition of,  41 

Unemployment,  i  14-147;  Aus- 
tralia: 145;  Bituminous  coal 
miners:  132;  collated  with 
variation  of  the  percentage  of 
foreign-bom  miners,  1 34 ;  Ca  uses: 
4,  1 14-125;  Coal  mines:  part 
time  employment  in  lieu  of  u., 
434;  Cotton  mills:  132;  Cyclical 
variations:  1888-1908,  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, 138;  Factory  workers: 
u.  among,  and  immigration, 
Massachusetts,  139;  Foreign- 
born:  variation  of  the  percentiige 
of,  collated  with  u.,  by  areas, 
130,  131;  by  geographical  divi- 
sions, 128;  in  inverse  ratio  to  u., 


129;  Immigration:  and  u.,  125- 
147,  432,  433.  434;  not  a  con- 
tributory cause  of,  145;  varies 
inversely  with,  5;  Labor  reserve: 
124,  125;  Manufactures:  aver- 
age number  of  male  waee- 
eamers  employed,  by  months, 
118;  variations  by  States,  129; 
Measure:  of,  121,  122;  Monthly 
variations:  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  1902-1909,  122;  Native: 
and  foreign-bom  workmen 
equally  affected  by,  125,  126; 
Occupational  variations:  131; 
collated  with  per  cent  of  foreign- 
bom,  133,  508;  Restriction  of 
immigratton:  no  relief  for  u.,  35. 
490,  491;  Remedies:  146; 
Seasonal  variations:  115;  Un- 
skilled laborers:  132;  Working 
days:  number  of,  in  New  York, 
1897-1908,  142,  143;  in  Penn- 
sylvania coal  mines,  1901-1909, 
140 

United  Kingdom,  178,  209-215, 
520-522,  (See  also:  Ireland; 
Northern  and  Western  Europe) ; 
Emigration  by  destination:  gross, 
1840-1909,  212,  518;  net,  1895- 
1909,  213,  214;  Immigration:  to 
the  U.  S.,  from,  1 890-1909, 
not  below  normal,  213 

United  mine  workers,  (See  also: 
Coal  Miners;  Labor  Organiza- 
tions); growth  of,  447;  wage 
conferences  with  mine  operators 
in  the  bituminous  coal  fields, 
439.  450 

Unskilled  laborers,  (See  also: 
Agriculture;  Family  Budgets; 
Hours  of  Labor;  Housing  Con- 
ditions; Illiteracy;  Iron  and 
Steel  Workers;  Labor  Organiza- 
tions; Occupations  of  Immi- 
grants; Racial  Displacement; 
Rolling  Mills;  Slavs;  Unem- 
ployment; Woolen  and  Worsted 
Mills);  Craft  unions:  barred 
from,  346;  interests  conflicting 
with,  348;  Displacement:  of 
native,  by  immigrants,  none, 
156,  157:  Increase:  of  the 
number  of,  by  race  and  nativity, 
1 890- 1 900,  156;  Iron  and  steel 
mills:  wages  rising,  397;  Pre- 
dominant among  the  immigrants: 
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UoskilJeti  laborers — Continued 
68;  economic  n?a:5tm  for,  19; 
koUini  milis:  wages  in  1884- 
1902.398:  5^11';  fcKni  standards, 
259;  Unemployed:  and  per  cent 
foreign-bom,  136,  511;  Wages: 
in  agriculture  and  other  pur- 
suits, 1 1 1 ;  in  the  past,  295 

UNSKaLEO  WORKERS,   {See:  Un- 
sldlled  Laborers) 


W 


^AGE-EARKERS,  in  manufactuFes, 
1879-1909,  151 
Wages,  284-310,  {See  also:  Coal 
Miners;  Coal  Mines;  Conges- 
tion; Cotton  Mills;  In>n  and 
Stcei  Workers;  Wages  and  the 
Cost  of  Living;  Woolen  and 
Worsted  Mill s) ;  .4  dvancing;  more 
slowly  than  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing, 26;  with  the  employment 
of  large  numbers  of  immigrjints, 
24:  Agricultural  laborers:  com- 
pare<d  with  other  unskilled,  no, 
in;  Clerical  Jtelp:  w.  of,  low, 
304;  Coal  mines:  305;  Cotton 
milis:  1875-1908,  375,  376;  up- 
ward movement  of  w,  since 
period  of  New  Immigration, 
375;  Coun  try  competit  ion :  daugh- 
ters of  American  fanners  work- 
ing for  less  than  the  cost  of 
living,  ,i^;  native  Americans 
undercut  wages  of  immigrants, 
298;  Difference:  in,  due  to  grade 
of  serv^ice  not  to  coimtry  of  birth, 
284;  not  determined  by  dis- 
tinction of  race,  288,  289; 
Earnings:  annual,  of  male  and 
fonale  employees  in  manufac- 
tures, and  proportion  of  foreign- 
bora,  in  principal  States,  300, 
301;  variation  by  States,  299; 
Immigrants:  do  not  undercut 
w.,  22,  378;  female,  earnings 
of,  hiie:her  than  those  of  native 
Ameru^ns,37o;  recently  landed, 
not  engaged  at  less  than  the 
prevailing  rates,  285;  Increase: 
actual,  result  of  industrial  ex- 
ftansiiin,  302;  hypothetical, 
without  immigration  from 
Southern  and  Lantern  Europe, 


306;  Laborers:  in  the  *4o's,  295; 
in  rolling  mills,  1884- 1902.  398; 
Large  and  small  cities:  compara- 
tive w.  in,  299;  Older  employees: 
vf,  of,  kept  up  by  immigration 
from  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europe.  309;  Past:  real  w.  of 
sewing-women  lower  tJian  to- 
day, 364,  365;  Railroad  em- 
ployees: 303;  Relation  of  rent: 
to,  250;  Scarcity  of  labor:  effect 
ojF,  491;  Southern  white  competi- 
tion: tends  to  keep  down  the  w, 
of  immigrants  in  the  North,  383; 
Statistics:  defects  of  w.,  293; 
Stcd  mills:  305;  in  1880- 1908, 
525;  Urban  and  rural  manufac- 
tures: 298;  Worsted  mills:  at 
Lawrence,  w.  of  skilled  and 
unskilled  operatives  in,  1889- 
1909.  389 

Wages  and  the  cost  of  living, 
in  Massachusetts,  1800,  1830, 
and  i860,  295,  296;  in  the  *7o's, 
295;  in  the  '8o*s,  297 

Wales,  {See:  United  Kingdom) 

Walker,  Francis  A.,  18,  61,  64, 
65,  221-223,  251 

Watson,  Elilanah,  222,  223 

Welsh,  12,  13,  52,  75,  161.  252, 
{See  also:  English  and  Welsh) 

We^x,  Walter  E.,  46 

Wilcox,  Walter  F.,  223,  224 

Williams,  William,  69 

Willis,  H.  Parker,  51 

Women  in  industry,  107,  115, 
120, 230, 2^1, 312, 313, 345, 363, 
{See  also:  Sweatshops;  Wages) 

Woolen  and  worsted  mills. 
384-393;  Americans  of  native 
stock:  coming  back  to,  since 
arrival  of  new  immigrants,  387; 
not  forced  out  by  recent  im- 
migrants, 385;  number  of, 
employed  at  Lawrence,  1900- 
1909,  387;  Recent  immigrants: 
strike  record  of,  392;  Strikes: 
comparative  statistics  of.  392; 
Wages:  at  Lawrence,  1 889-1909, 
389;  stationary  prior  to  the  New 
Immigration,  increasing  since, 
388;  of  unskilled  laborers  in- 
creased at  higher  rate  than  those 
of  skilled  operatives.  388,  389 

Work  accidents,  458-488,  (Se^ 
also:     Fatal     Accident     Rate; 
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Work  accidents — Continued 
Fatal  Accidents);  Coal  mines: 
carelessness  of  mine  manaj^rs, 
465;  cause  of,  competition 
among  coal  operators,  29,  467, 
468;  increasing  with  progress  m 
engineering,  466;  opimons  of 
experts  on  the  caiises  of,  462; 
preventable  by  legislation  and 
efiSdent  inspection,  468,  469; 


prevention  of,  expensive,  464; 

Railroads:  compared  with  coal 

mines,  484;  Responsibility:  for, 

shifted  to  recent  immigrants, 

458.459 
Working  days,  average  number, 

per  man  increased  with  recent 

immigration,  436,  437 
Worsted    mills,    (See   Woolen 

and  Worsted  Mills) 
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